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PREFACE 


DR. BERNARD’S many friends will be glad at last to have 
his Commentary. Fortunately he had completed the 
manuscript of both volumes before his visible presence 
was taken from us in August 1927, so that I have 
been responsible only for seeing it through the Press. 
Dr. L. C. Purser saw the proofs as far as Chapter XIX., 
but I have been through the whole, trying to gather up 
the fragments that remained. The Indices have been 
prepared by the Rev. R. M. Boyd, Rector of Shinrone 
I would thank him gratefully for his help, but he needs 
no thanks. 


A. H. McNEILE. 
DUBLIN, October 1928. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


THE evangelist has been designated throughout as Jn., to 
distinguish him from John the son of Zebedee as well as from 
John the Baptist. This abbreviation is not intended to imply 
that he must be identified with John the presbyter, although 
the editor regards this as highly probable;1 but it is convenient 
to have a brief designation which stands for the writer of the 
Gospel, without prejudging his personality. A few other 
abbreviations that have been adopted are the following: 


D.B.. . «. « .« Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, § vols. 
(1898-1904). 

DB? ., . . « Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 3 vols., 
2nd ed. (1893). 

D.C.G. . . . . Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels, 2 vols. (1906). 

Diat. . . . . E. A. Abbott’s Diatessarica, including 
his johannine Vocabulary and 
Johannine Grammar, Parts I.-X. 
(1900-1915). 

EB... .« « « « Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Biblica, 4 vols. 
(1899-1903). 

ERE. . . . . Hastings’ Lucyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, 12 vols. (1908-1921). 

JTS. . « « « Journal of Theological Studies (1900- 
1926). 

Moulton-Milligan . Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, 
illustrated from the papyri, by J. H. 
Moultonand G. Milligan (1914-_—_—). 
This is being completed by Dr. 
Milligan; it is indispensable. 


1 See p. lxviii. 





INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 
THE TEXT 


(i) Authorities for the Text. 
(1i) Dislocations of the Text. 
(iii) The Structure of the Gospel. 


(1) AUTHORITIES FOR THE TEXT 


FuLL accounts of the manuscript material available for the 
text will be found in Gregory’s Prolegomena (1894), in his 
Texthritik (1902, 1909), and in von Soden’s Die Schriften 
des neuen Testaments (1902). During the last twenty-five 
years several additional manuscripts and versions of first- 
rate value have come to light. Only a few of the more 
important authorities for the Gospel, in whole or in part, are 
named here, von Soden’s notation being placed in brackets, 
and the century to which each MS. is ascribed being given 
in Roman numerals. No attempt has been made in these 
volumes to print an apparatus criticus. Tischendorf’s (1872) 
is still the most useful, von Soden’s (1913) being constructed 
on the basis of a new classification of textual authorities, which 
has not commanded general acceptance. Westcott and Hort’s 
Notes on Select Readings (1884) are indispensable, although 
their doctrine of the inferiority of the ‘‘ Western Text’ is 
now regarded as too strongly stated. A. Souter’s brief critical 
apparatus is valuable, and his table of MS. authorities ad- 
mirably clear (ov. Test. Grece, Oxford). 


Papyrt 


The earliest extant remains of Gospel manuscripts in 
Greek were written in Egypt on papyrus. Of these some of 
the most interesting were found at Oxyrhynchus, and have been 
published by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt. A few contain frag- 
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ments of the Fourth Gospel. They are generally in the form of 
a book or codex, and not in the form of rolls of papyrus. Most 
of those mentioned here present a text similar to that of B: 


Pap. Oxyrh. 208 (von Soden, « 02) and 1781 form fragments 
of the same MS., the oldest extant text of Jn. (sec. iii), 
and are at the British Museum. They give in a mutilated 
form Jn. 128-4! 1614-8 201-5, This MS. was a codex, 
made up of a single quire of some twenty-five sheets. 
See p. xxix. 

Pap. Oxyrh. 1228, Glasgow, iii. This has a good text of 
Jn. 157>-16*1, 

Pap. Oxyrh. 847, British Museum, iv, contains Jn. 21-2, 

Pap. Oxyrh. 1780, British Museum, iv, contains Jn. 814-22, 

Pap. Oxyrh. 1596, British Museum, iv, contains Jn. 68-12 17-22, 


There are many other papyrus fragments, some of early 
date; the above are mentioned as specimens of the available 
material. 


Onctals 


Information as to most of these will be found in the text- 
books. We give brief references for those which have been 
recently brought to light: 


B. Vaticanus (81). Rome. Cent. iv. 

&  . Stnatticus (82). Leningrad. iv. 

A. Alexandrinus (84). British Museum. v. Cc. 650-852 
are missing. 

C . L£phremi (63). Paris. v. Palimpsest. Contains 
considerable fragments of Jn. 

D . Bese (85). Cambridge. v—-vi. Greco-Latin. Cc. 
1814-2018 are missing in the Greek text, and the gap 
has been filled by a ninth-century scribe (D*”’). 

T . Borgianus (e5). Rome. v. Greco-Sahidic. Contains 


CC. 628-67 78 g81, 

T? . Muralt (e 31). Leningrad. vi. Contains cc. 12-42 
29414 434-50, 

T” . (€ 35). British Museum. vi. Greco-Sahidic. Con- 
tains cc. 3°-4*° with a few gaps. For a collation by 
Crum and Kenyon, cf. /.7.S. April 1900, p. 415 f. 
See on 338 48, 

W . Freer (€ 014). Washington. iv—vi. Discovered in 
Egypt in 1906. The Gospels are in the order Mt., 
Jn., Lk., Mk. Collation in The Washington MS. 
of the Four Gospels, by H. A. Sanders (1912). 
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N . Purpureus Petropolitanus (€ 19). Dispersed through 
the libraries of Leningrad, Patmos, Rome, Vienna, 
and British Museum. vi. Some pages are missing. 

r Edited by H. S. Cronin in Cambridge Zexts and 
Studtes (1899). 

« Kegius (c 56). Paris. viii. Cc. 152 215-5 are 
missing. 

- Koridethi (€ o50). Tiflis. viii-ix. Discovered at 
Koridethi, in Russian territory, and edited by 
Beermann & Gregory (Leipzig, 1913). The text is 
akin to that of fam. 13, fam. 1, and the cursives 28, 
565, 700. See Lake and Blake in Harvard Theol. 
Review (July 1923) and Streeter, The Four Gospels. 
Cf. also /.7..S. Oct. 1915, April and July 1925. 

(e 70). Oxford and Leningrad. ix-x. Contains 
cc. 11-618 83-1574 198 to end. 

A. Sangallensis (« 76). St. Gall. ix-x. Greco-Latin. 


Secondary uncials are not specified here; nor has reference 
been made to two fragmentary palimpsest uncials of the fifth 
century, at Leningrad and the British Museum respectively 
(von Soden’s ¢ 1 and « 3). 


Curstves 


Of the vast mass of minuscules, only a few need be men- 
tioned. 

The following are notable: 33 (6 48), Paris, ix-x, perhaps 
the best of all the cursives, akin to BDL at many points; 28 
(e 168), Paris, xi; 157 (¢ 207), Rome, xii; 565 (e 93), Lenin- 
grad, ix—x; 700 (e 133), London, xi, ed. Hoskier (under the 
numeration 604). 

The twelve cursives numbered 13, 69, 124, 230, 346, 543, 
788, 826, 828, 983, 1689, 1709, are descended from a lost 
common ancestor. Salmon directed Ferrar’s attention to 13, 
69, 124, 346; and Ferrar began a collation, which was com- 
pleted and published by T. K. Abbott in 1877.1 The group 
may be cited as fam. 13. See above on 9, and for the position 
of 752-811 in this group, see note on the Pericope. 

Nos. 1, 118, 131, 209 are also akin to each other and to ®, 
and may be cited as fam. 1 (see K. Lake, Cod. I and its Allies, 


1902). 
Ancient Versions 
The Old Latin MSS. are cited under the letters a, 4, e, FI 
etc., Jerome’s Vulgate being vg. The relative value of the 
1 Cf. also Rendel Harris, The Ferray Group (1900). 
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African and European texts of the O.L. is too intricate for 
discussion here. ; 

The Old Syriac version probably goes back to Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, and in any case to sec. ili swb init. We have it in 
two MSS.; Syr. sin. of sec. iv, discovered at Mt. Sinai in 
1892, and Syr. cur. of sec. v, edited by Cureton in 1858, both 
being accessible in Burkitt’s indispensable Evangelion da 
Mepharreshé (1904).1 The Peshitta or Syriac vulgate is 
of sec. v. 

The Coptic vss. have been fully edited in the Sahidic and 
Bohairic texts by G. Horner (1901-1924). The Sahidic 
generally follows xB, but has a Western element. 

The oldest MS. of Jn. in this version (sec. iv) was dis- 
covered in 1913 and edited by Sir H. Thompson in 1924. By 
him it is called Q, and it isnow inthe Bible Society’s House in 
London. It is in codex form, made up of twenty-five sheets of 
papyrus, folded together so as to make a single quire (cf. p. xiv 
above). It has a good text like NB, and omits the Perzcope de 
adultera. 


The text printed in this volume is similar to that followed 
by Westcott and Hort, and by Bernhard Weiss, although not 
identical with either. It is convenient to indicate here the 
more important instances in which the reading that has been 
adopted after due consideration of the evidence (of the manu- 
scripts and of the context alike) differs from that accepted by 
most recent critics. At 14! 197 20!” readings have been sug- 
gested or adopted which have very little manuscript authority 
(if any), but which must be judged on their own merits as 
emendations. Other weakly attested readings are accepted 
at 10% rr 129 1711 181. And at of 14% 14 1672 reasons have 
been given for following the ¢extus receptus rather than its 


modern rivals. In each case, the variants have been examined 
in the notes zx Joc. 


(11) DISLOCATIONS OF THE TEXT 


There are some passages in the Fourth Gospel which 
present difficulties in their traditional context; and critical 
opinion has, during the last half-century, been favourable, on 
the whole, to the conclusion that, whether by accidental trans- 
position of pages of the original, or by perverse editorial 
revision, they have been removed from their proper position. 


1 For harmonistic rearrangements of the text in Syr. sin., cf. p. xxvi. 
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A 


» Of such instances of dislocation of the text, perhaps the 
strongest case can be made for the transposition of cc. 5 and 6. 
The first modern critic to urge that the order of these chapters 
should be interchanged was Canon J. P. Norris,! and his 
suggestion has been accepted by many scholars. : 

The words of 61, ‘‘ After these things (wera ratra) Jesus 
went away to the other side of the sea of Galilee,’’ are oddly 
chosen if a journey from Jerusalem is in the author’s mind, 
which must be the case if the events of c. 6 are consecutive to 
those of c. 5. To know which is the ‘‘ other ” side of the lake, 
we must know the point of departure. In 6” wépay ris 
Gardoons means the eastern side, in 6% the western side; just 
as in Mk. 5} the same phrase means the eastern side, and in 
5% the western side. No doubt, for one who followed the 
ordinary road from Jerusalem northward, the ‘‘ other” side 
would be either the northern or the eastern coast. But a 
journey from Jerusalem through Samaria and Lower Galilee, 
which extended either round the northern end of, or across, 
the lake to the neighbourhood of Bethsaida Julias, would be 
described very elliptically by the sentence, ‘‘ He went away to 
the other side of the sea.” On the other hand, the phrase is 
quite natural if we suppose Him to start from Capernaum, 7.e. 
if we treat c. 6 as following immediately on c. 4. Then all 
is clear. The nobleman’s son at Capernaum has been healed 
by Jesus (45+), who is in the neighbourhood, that is, near the 
western shore of the lake; and the next thing recorded is that 
‘* after these things Jesus went away to the other side”’ (Z.e. 
the north-eastern shore) of the lake, where, it is added, ‘‘a 
great multitude followed Him because they beheld the signs 
which He did on them that were sick.” Among the more 
noteworthy of these was the ‘‘ second sign” in Galilee, 2.e. 
the healing of the nobleman’s son. 

Again, the opening words of c. 7, ‘* After these things Jesus 
walked in Galilee, for He would not walk in Judea, because 
the Jews sought to kill Him,” do not follow naturally upon c. 6. 
The whole of c. 6 is occupied with Galilean discourse and 
miracle; why, then, should the fact that ‘‘ He walked in Galilee” 
be emphasised at 71? And no hint has been given in c. 6 
that ‘‘ the Jews” were so indignant at His words that they 
sought to kill Him. On the other hand, the words of 7+ come 
naturally in succession to the narrative of c. 5 (but see below, 


1In the Journal of Philology, 1871, p. 107. Norris added later 
that the suggestion had been made by a fourteenth-century writer, 
Ludolphus de Saxonia. 
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p. xix), which contains the controversy of the Jews consequent 
on the healing of the impotent man on the Sabbath, after 
which it is expressly said that the Jews sought to kill Jesus 
(538). A retirement from Jerusalem to Galilee was quite 
natural ¢#en; but it was only for a short time, and He went 
back to Jerusalem to resume His ministry there at the Feast 
of Tabernacles (71°). That no very long interval of time 
elapsed between the controversies of c. 7 and those of c. 5 is 
shown by the allusion in 7?! to the healing of 5°. We cannot 
interpolate between these two points a long ministry in Galilee. 

The narrative proceeds smoothly if we adopt the order, c. 4 
(Samaria and Galilee), c. 6 (Galilee), c. 5 (Jerusalem, a period 
to which we must assign, as we shall see, 715-4; see p. xix), 
c. 71° (a retirement to Galilee), c. 710-14. 5-52 (another visit to 
Jerusalem). 

It should be added that, if the traditional order of cc. 4-7 
be followed, there is a difficulty in identifying the Feast men- 
tioned at 51; the Passover, Pentecost, Dedication, Tabernacles, 
Purim, being advocated in turn by various expositors. But 
if we place c. 5 after c. 6, the identification is obvious. It is 
the Feast of the Passover, which has been mentioned at 6+ as 
‘* at hand.” 

Of independent evidence for this transposition of cc. 5‘and 6, 
there is none that can be relied on. 

Irenzeus, ¢.g., a very early commentator on the Fourth 
Gospel, regards the feast of 51 as the Passover, and does not 
mention the feast of 64. But, nevertheless, he takes cc. 5 and 6 
in their traditional order, and places the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand after the Healing of the Man at Bethesda (Her. 
1; 3cK013); 

Origen, too, has a phrase which, if it stood by itself, would 
favour the view that cc. 5 and 7 are consecutive. When com- 
menting on c. 4, he says (p. 250) that the feast of 5! was not 
likely to be the Passover, because ‘‘ shortly afterwards it is 
stated” (yer Aliya émipéperar) Ore fw éyyds H éopry rav 
‘Tovdaiwy,  oxnvornyia (72). In other words, he says that 7? 
comes ‘‘ shortly after” 51,.a quite reasonable statement if c. 6 
precedes c. 5, but hardly defensible if c. 6, with its seventy-one 
verses, separates c. 5 from c. 7. However, in the same com- 
mentary (pp. 268, 280), he clearly takes c. 5 as following onc. 4 
in the traditional order. 

Tatian’s distribution of Johannine material in his 
Diatessaron is remarkable. He does not scruple to disturb 
the Johannine order of incidents, as we have them in the 
traditional text; and, in particular, he adopts the order cc. 6 
4°" 5, 7. He was probably led to this by internal evidence; 
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but it is possible (although not likely) that he may be following 
the authority of texts or documents no longer accessible to us. 
dn any case, the evidence of the Dzatessaron provides a 
corroboration, uwaleat quantum, of the conclusion that cc. 5 
and 6 are not now in their right order. 


B 


A second case of ‘‘ dislocation ” of the original text of Jn. 
has already been mentioned (p. xviii). If we remove the 
section 715-4 from its traditional position, and append it to 
Cc. 5, we shall find not only that its language is more appropriate 
as the conclusion of c. 5, but that 725" follows most naturally 
upon 734, 

The allusion to the ypéupara of Moses (547) provokes the 
question ‘‘ How does this one know ypdépmata’’ (715); Z.e. 
the writings of the Law with their interpretation. But there is 
nothing in 714 which suggests any such query, for nothing has 
been said in 74 as to the /earned nature of the teaching which 
Jesus is giving. The more natural sequel to 714 is 7%, where the 
citizens of Jerusalem express surprise that such a_ teacher 
should be an object of suspicion to the rulers. 

Again in 7!° the question, ‘‘ Why seek ye to kill me ?”’ is very 
abrupt, and is hardly consistent at this point with the favour- 
able reception from the people of which 7!* tells. But it is 
quite in place if the section 754 is a continuation of the con- 
troversy of c. 5; one of the consequences was that the Jews fad 
sought to kill Jesus (518). Indeed, the themes of 715-4 are 
throughout the same as in c. 5; and at 71% 1? Jesus defends 
Himself, exactly as at 5°, by explaining that His doctrine was 
not His own, but given Him by the Father, whose will He came 
to do. 

Again at 78 He reverts to what has been said at 5%: “, 
about the untrustworthiness of those who seek only their own 
glory. At 722 He turns against themselves their appeal to 
Moses as the exponent of the Law, as He had done at 5%. 

And at 723 He makes a direct reference to the cure of the 
impotent man at Bethesda (5°), which, because it was wrought 
on a Sabbath day, was the beginning of their quarrel with 
Him. It is very difficult to interpret 72° if we suppose it to 
refer to something which had happened months before; it is 
evidentiy present to the minds of His interlocutors, whose 
feelings as aroused by it He describes in the present tense, 
Oovpdtere . . . xoAaGre (771-28), And, finally, the mention of 
“* just judgment ” at 7% brings us back to 5%. 

It is possible that the transference of the section 7° from 
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its true position was due to the mistake of a copyist, who took 
the words ‘‘ Is not this He whom they seek to kill? ” in 7% as 
requiring 71° in the immediate context, forgetting that 51® 71 
are both equally apposite. 

But, however that may be, that a dislocation of the text is 
here apparent has been accepted by Wendt,! Bacon,? Moffatt,? 
Paul,* and many other critics. 


Cc 


We proceed next to consider the difficulties presented by 
the traditional order of cc. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17; and some reasons 
will be given for the conclusion that the order adopted in this 
commentary, viz. 131°°° 15, 16, 13°4-°8 14, 17, more nearly re- 
presents the intention of the original writer. 

It is plain that ‘‘ Arise, let us go hence,” at the end of c. 14 
is awkward in this position, if the teachings of cc. 15, 16 follow 
immediately. This suggests that cc. 15, 16 should precede 
c. 14; and then 1434 would be the last word of the discourse 
delivered in the upper room, c. 17 (the high-priestly prayer) being 
offered as the Lord with the Eleven stood up before they left 
the house for Gethsemane. Again, ‘‘I will no longer talk 
much with you ” (14%) is followed by two chapters of further 
discourse, in the traditional order of the text, whereas it would 
be a natural phrase, if the discourse were reaching its end, and 
14%5"81 were the final paragraph of farewell. 

There are several sayings in c. 16 which suggest that it 
should come before c. 14. Thus Jesus says (16°), ‘‘ None 
of you ask where I am going.” But Peter asked this very 
question (13°6), and Thomas implied that he would like to 
know the answer (14°). These queries more naturally come 
after 16° than before it. 

Another point emerges on comparison of 16% with 
Mk. 14". Both of these passages tell how Jesus warned the 
Eleven that they would shortly be put to a severe test of 
faithfulness, in which they would fail. ‘‘ All ye shall be made 
to stumble: for it is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered abroad”? (Mk. 1477). ‘‘ The hour is 
come when ye shall be scattered, every man to his own, and 
shall leave me alone ”’ (Jn. 1687). Now Mk. places the confident 
assurance of Peter, and the sad prediction of his denial, imme- 
diately after. this. We should expect the same sequence in 
Jn.; and we find it very nearly, if 1351-8 is placed after 16%, for 
the incident of Peter’s boast and rebuke is narrated in 135-88, 


1 Gospel according to St. John, p. 85. 2 The Fourth Gospel, p. 499. 
3 Introd. to N.T., p. 554. * Hibbert Journal, April 1909, 
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Again, 14 seems to come more naturally after 16'6f than 
before these verses in which the disciples express bewilder- 
ment at the enigmatic saying, ‘‘ A little while and ye behold me 
not,” etc. The language of 16!” suggests that this saying was 
new to the hearers, whereas it occurs with an explanation in 
147° (cf. 1358). See also on 14! for the priority of the verse 161°, 

We now turn to c. 15. The allegory of the Vine in the 
traditional text begins abruptly, nor is there any sequence 
with what precedes in the last verses of c. 14. But, as we have 
shown elsewhere, if we place c. 15 immediately after 13°, the 
point in the narrative at which the Eucharist was instituted, 
we find a complete explanation of the sacramental thoughts 
which appear in 1518. And there are other clues which point 
to the sequence of 151 with 13°, 

Thus the unfruitful branch of 15? has an obvious allusion 
to Judas, who has just gone away to his act of treachery, if 
c. 15 follows 13° directly. The words tes xadapot éore of 
15° become more forcible the nearer they are brought to 
buets KaSapol eore, GAN’ ody! wavres Of 131914 (where see note). 
So also the nearer that 1516 2 can be brought to 1318: 16, 
being the verses to which they respectively carry an allusion, 
the easier are they to explain. Again, in our arrangement 
of the text, 1512-1” give the first statement of the duty of 
Christians to love each other (which has been adumbrated 
131245), but it is not described as a New Commandment (13*) 
until it has been thoroughly explained what love implies.” 

Similarly, the teaching about prayer of 1414 shows an 
advance on the teaching of 1516 1678, in that at 1414 it is Jesus, 
not the Father, who is described as the answerer of prayer. 
See the note on 1414, 

It is not suggested here that we are to look for exact logical 
sequence, such as would be appropriate in a philosophical 
treatise, in the Last Discourses of Jesus as reported many 
years after they were spoken. On the contrary, cc. 14-16 of 
the Fourth Gospel abound in repetitions of the same thoughts 
and phrases, held in the memory of an aged disciple, but not 
necessarily put together in the order in which they were origin- 
ally delivered. Yet, where sequence can be detected, it is 
worthy of notice. 

The teaching about the Paraclete seems to fall into shape 
more readily if we place cc. 15, 16 before c. 14. In 1576 16? 
we have the zapd«Anros described as the Advocate of Christ, 
confuting the hostility of the world and confounding its judg- 
ments. This is the primary meaning of zapd«Anros (see on 
15°6); and so far, the idea of the wapdxAytos as the Helper or 

1See on 151; and cf. p. clxxiii. f. 2 See, further, note on 15}, 
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Guide of Christian disciples has not appeared. Then, at 16%, 
we pass to a new thought: the zapaxAnros is to guide the 
apostles into all truth about Christ, and is to reveal future 
things to them. He is now the Paraclete of the Church, not 
of Christ. Then, at 14! it is promised that He will abide 
with the Church until the end of time, so that Christian disciples 
may not be left épfavoi, or without a Friend. Finally, at 148, 
we return to the idea that He will lead them to the truth, which 
is now described as ‘‘ teaching ” them, and will always keep 
in their memory the words of Jesus Himself. At this point, 
for the first time, He is explicitly identified with the ‘‘ Holy 
Spirit ” of God. 

The only phrase + which would be favoured by the tradi- 
tional order of chapters rather than by the order cc. 15, 16, 14 
is, ‘‘ He shall give you another Paraclete,” at 141® This, it 
may be thought, is more naturally said at the fivs¢ mention of 
the Paraclete than at a point in the discourse after He has 
already been named three or four times. But (see note zz Joc.) 
this phrase is apposite here, and here only, because Jesus has 
just been speaking of His own office as the Advocate with God 
who secures an answer to the prayers of the faithful, although 
He has not explicitly claimed the title zapdxAnros for Himself. 

It may be added, in conclusion, that the consolations of 
141- 2 seem to come more appropriately towards the end, than 
at the beginning, of the Farewell Discourse. The disciples 
have been assured that the world will one day be proved to 
have been wrong in its rejection of Jesus (1576 168); they are 
told, moreover, that they, themselves, will again ‘‘ see” Jesus 
after His departure (16!°), which will turn their grief into joy 
(16); they think that they understand this, although it is not 
so (168), and are warned that they will fail in the impending 
hour of trial (16%*). This hurts them, and Peter asks why 
they cannot follow Jesus to death even now (13”); but he is 
again warned that he will fail at the pinch (13°8). Then, and 
not until then, is explained to them the great assurance of life 
after death in the heavenly places which Jesus will prepare 
(14°). This is a consolatory promise of a quite different kind 
from any of those given in cc. 15, 16, for it leads the thoughts 
of the disciples beyond this earthly life. 

On grounds such as these, I follow Spitta 2? and Moffatt 3 in 

1 Westcott (Intvod. cxxxi) finds, indeed, a “ progress” in the 
teaching about the Paraclete, taking the chapters in the usual order ; 
but he takes no account of the difference between the Paraclete of 
Christ in 15°6 16’ and the Paraclete of the Church in 1613 1416. %8, 

2 See also Bacon, Fourth Gospel, p. 500. 


See, for the various hypotheses as to the place of cc. 15, 16, 
Moffatt, Introd. to Lit. of N.T., p. 556. 
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supposing a dislocation of the text at 13°, Wendt! and Paul ? 
find the break at 13%, but vv. 33 and 36 f. seem to be in complete 
sequence, 


D 


The position of the verses, 35-86, provides another example 
of difficulties of interpretation, probably due to a disturbance 
of the textual order. 

As the verses 331-6 stand in the traditional text, it would seem 
at first sight that they were intended to be a continuation of 
the Baptist’s ‘‘ witness ” to our Lord, contained in vv. 27-30; 
and many of the older commentators (e.g. Meyer, Alford) held 
this to be the case. But most modern exegetes recognise 
that in this section, as in 3'6*!, we have an evangelistic com- 
mentary on what has preceded. The style of 331-8 is un- 
mistakably that of Jn., when writing in his own person. How- 
ever, it does not bear any clear relation to what zmmediately 
precedes in the traditional text. Abbott (Dzat. 2501 f.) 
endeavours, indeed, to interpret 3°° of John Baptist; it is the 
Baptist, he holds, that is said to have sealed his attestation 
that God is true. But, if so, the words in v. 32, tyv paprupiav 
avrov ovdels AapBave, must also be interpreted as Jn.’s 
paraphrase of the Baptist’s account of the ill success of Jesus’ 
mission. This is entirely inconsistent with the report of the 
Baptist’s disciples about Jesus, wdvres épxovrat mpds avrdv 
(v. 26), which drew from their master a confident and joyful 
assurance that Jesus was, indeed, the Coming One, the Christ 
Himself (vv. 27-30). 

An examination of the section 3%!-*6 shows, on the contrary, 
that it is a continuation of Jn.’s commentary (vv. 16-21) upon 
the pronouncement of Jesus in vv. 11-15. ‘Thus v. 32, in both 
its clauses, reproduces almost verbatim the words ascribed to 
Jesus in v. 11; and v. 31 goes back tov. 12. V. 36%, ‘‘ He that 
believeth on the Son hath eternal life,”” has been said already 
at v. 16; and the sombre warning to the unbeliever or dis- 
obedient at v. 36% has been given before, although less ex- 
plicitly, at v. 18. ‘‘ He whom God hath sent ” (v. 34) recalls 
v.17. There is no saying in vv. 31-36 which naturally arises 
out of the section vv. 22-30, but everything in vv. 31-36, on 
the other hand, goes back to wv. 11-21. 

Hence, it suggests itself that vv. 22-30 are out of place; 
and this conclusion has been reached by several scholars. 
Lewis proposed to transfer 37*-° to a position immediately 


1 Gospel according to St. John, p. 104. 
2 Hibbert Journal, April 1909. 
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following 212, and this has been approved by Moffatt,1 Lewis,? 
J. M. Thompson,? Garvie,‘ etc. That 3% speaks of xafapucpos 
is thought to recall 28, and the bridegroom of 27° to suggest the 
image of 38, But the sequence of pera rodro in 2™, followed 
by peré tabra in 32%, would be strange and not like the style of 
Jn. Nor can it be said that there would be any special ap- 
positeness in such a position of 378°. To place these verses 
before the Cleansing of the Temple and the subsequent “‘ signs ”’ 
at Jerusalem (22%) makes it difficult to explain the crowds who 
flocked to the ministry of Jesus (36). For, according to this 
arrangement of the text, Jesus has not been in Jerusalem at all, 
and the miracle at Cana of Galilee is the only ‘‘ sign ” that has 
attracted attention. 

A simpler explanation is that 3% originally followed, 
instead of preceding, 3°1-°°.5 Everything then falls into place. 
The evangelist’s commentary or paraphrase, 311. 81°86, js 
continuous; and a new section (372%) of the narrative be- 
ginning with pera tatra, as usual in Jn., deals with the second 
witness of the Baptist, and connects itself directly in the open- 
ing verses of c. 4 with the journey to Samaria. It may be 
added that the sequence between 372° and 4}? is as natural 
as that between 3° and 4}: 2 is unreal. 
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Another example of ‘‘ dislocation”? may be found, if we 
mistake not, in c. 10, the traditional order of verses being 
difficult to interpret, and the order vv. 19-29, vv. 1-18, vv. 30 ff. 
suggesting itself as preferable.® 

First, as is pointed out in the note on tol, the introductory 
‘* Verily, verily ” is employed to begin a new discourse on a 
new topic in a manner without parallel in the rest of the Gospel. 
There is no connexion between the end of c. 9 and the beginning 
of c. 10, which opens (as we have it) with the allegory of the 
shepherd and the sheep. This has nothing to do with the 
controversy about the healing of the blind man, which occupies 
the whole of c. 9. On the other hand, it is plain that rol?! 
comes naturally after 94. The end of the long and tedious 
argument about this miraculous cure was that the Pharisees 
who were inquiring into the matter were not unanimous in the 
conclusion they reached. Some said that Jesus was mad; 
others that He really had restored the man’s sight, and that 


1 Introd. to N.T., p. 553 0. 2 Disarrangements, etc., pp. 25-31. 
8 Expositor, VIII. ix. 422. 4 The Beloved Disciple, pp. 20, 84. 
5 For this transposition, see Cadoux, J.T.S., July 1919, p. 317. 

* Moffatt has adopted this order in his New Translation of the N.T. 
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this could not be explained away by saying that He was a 
madman. There is no connexion apparent between 1018 and 
aol, The traditional text represents the allegory of the 
shepherd and the sheep following (after an undefined interval) 
the condemnation of the Pharisees for refusing to recognise in 
the cure of the blind man a confirmation of Jesus’ claims; and 
then, abruptly, at vv. 19-21, we turn back to the Pharisees still 
in controversy about this very matter. The end of the story of 
the blind man is in vv. 19-21, and this naturally follows on 91. 

This controversy had gone on for some weeks, and by the 
time that we have reached the end of it, a couple of months have 
elapsed since the Feast of Tabernacles, and so a new paragraph 
begins by telling us that the Feast of Dedication (see on 107?) 
had now arrived. The hostile Jews are determined to get a 
plain answer to the question ‘‘ Art thou the Christ ?”’ (104), 
and Jesus tells them that their unbelief is due to their not being 
of His flock, assigning a moral cause for their want of faith as 
He had done before (see on 107°), If they were His sheep, they 
would hear His voice and follow Him, and so would be safe 
in His keeping (107°). Then follows, quite naturally, the 
allegory of the shepherd and the sheep, introduced by api 
duyv inasmuch as it takes up and enlarges the theme already 
suggested by vv. 27-29. 

We believe, then, that vv. 1-18 are out of their true posi- 
tion, which was lost owing to some accident. The scribe who 
placed them immediately after 91 noticed no doubt that the 
sequence of vv. 29, 30 was intelligible, and it satisfied him. In 
v. 28 Jesus had said that His sheep were safe in His hand, and 
in v. 29 (even more strongly) that they were safe in the Father’s 
hand. ‘‘I and my Father are One” is a declaration which 
would be quite in place here. But it is in even a more appro- 
priate place if it follows (as we have argued it should follow) 
v. 18: ‘‘ I have authority to lay it down, and authority to take 
it again. This commandment did I receive from my Father. 
I and my Father are One.” It is this unity which explains the 
seeming inconsistency of the assertion, “‘ I lay it down of My- 
self,”’ with the former statement, ‘‘ the Son can do nothing of 
Himself ” (519 and see on 1018) —an inconsistency which, as the 
text stands, is not relieved by the assertion of unity with the 
Father, which is essential to the argument. 


F 


A sixth example of ‘‘dislocation” appears at 1244, a 
section which comes in more naturally after 12°", the verses 
1296b-43 following 12°, 
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At v. 36° it is said that Jesus went away and ‘‘ was hidden,” 
the evangelist noting the incredulity of His hearers, in which he 
finds a fulfilment of prophecy (vv. 39-41), and adding that 
nevertheless many of the rulers were secretly believers, although 
they were afraid to confess it (vv. 42, 43). But then at v. 44, 
the public and authoritative teaching of Jesus begins again, 
the word éxpage being inconsistent with éxpvBy of v. 36°. 
And, moreover, the topics of vv. 35, 36 are continued in vv. 44 ff. 
Thus the contrast between the believer who walks in the light 
and the unbeliever whom darkness overtakes is carried on from 
v. 35 tov. 46. But in wv. 35, 36 it has not yet been explained 
what the Light is to which reference is made; to go back to 
812 is easy for a modern reader, but it would not be suggested 
by anything in vv. 35, 36. We get the explanation in v. 46, 
‘* 7 am come as a Light into the world,” etc., an explanation 
which is not only natural, but necessary, if vv. 35, 36 are to be 
intelligible in their original context. And then Jesus reverts 
to the theme, frequent throughout the Gospel, that His claim 
for attention is not ‘‘ of Himself,” but because He is God’s 
messenger. 

There is no change of scene between v. 36 and v. 44. 
Vv. 35-36% and vv. 44-50 form a continuous discourse, the 
effect of which is summarised vv. 36 —43.1 

To this argument, the evidence of Tatian’s Dzatessaron 
gives corroboration. For, whatever his reason may have been, 
Tatian rearranges the text of Jn. 12. His order is, Jn. 1219-36, 
then verses from Mt., Lk., Jn. 1242, verses from Lk., Jn. 1296-41, 
He differs from the conclusion which we have reached as to 
VV. 42, 43; but either he noticed that 1296-41 could not stand 
in the text in the position in which we find them, or (less 
probably) he was following manuscripts which placed these 
verses in the order that we have adopted as the true one.? 
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Mention must be made here of a rearrangement of the 
text in c. 18 which has been adopted by many good critics, 
but which is not followed in the present commentary. 

In 1893 F. Spitta,’ taking the view that 6 dpxuepevs of 181° 
must mean Caiaphas, and noticing the repetition of the 
phrase Ilérpos éords Kai Geppouvdmevos in vv. 18, 25%, suggested 
that, perhaps owing to the displacement of a leaf of papyrus, 


1 Cf, Wendt, /.c. p. 96, and Moffatt, J.c. p. 556. 

2 Cf. Bacon, The Fourth Gospel, p. 509, and Moffatt, Introd. to the 
N.T., p. 556. 

3 Gesch. und Lit. d. Urchristenthums, 1893, p. 158. 
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the text of vv. 13-27 was in disorder, and that the original 
sequence was vv. 13, 19-24, 14-18, 2 5-28, 25° being a copyist’s 
addition. This conjectural restoration of the text was thought 
to be confirmed shortly afterwards by the discovery of the 
Sinai Syriac codex, in which the verses are found in the order 
13, 24, 14, 15, 19-23, 16-18, 25°-28. IF. Blass accepted this as 
the true text,} stating that the traditional order of verses was 
only a narrative ‘of blundering scribes.” Later, G. G. 
Findlay and Moffatt adopted the order vv. 13, 14, 19-24, 
15-18, 25>-28, which only differs from Spitta’s in the place 
assigned to v. 14, an unimportant variation. 

It will be observed that while Spitta’s proposal and that of 
Moffatt involve only a transposition of sections of nearly equal 
length—in Spitta’s case vv. 14-18 and 19-24, and in Moffatt’s 
case vv. 15-18 and 19—24—the Sinai Syriac, besides transposing 
the sections vv. 16-18 and 19-23, also divorces v. 24 from its 
traditional place and inserts it after v. 13. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that this double divergence of the normal 
text from the Sinai Syriac can be the result of accident; some- 
thing more, therefore, is involved in the traditional order than 
the mere displacement of a leaf of the exemplar.? In other 
words, there is a presumption that the text of Syr. sin. has been 
rearranged from harmonistic motives just as those of Spitta 
and Moffatt have been.? See also on 48. 

The advantage claimed for these rearrangements is that 
they present a more coherent story. In the case of Syr. sin. 
the removal of v. 24 to a place after v. 13 enables us to get rid 
of Annas altogether, except for a short halt at his house. As 
in Mt., everything is done by Caiaphas, who conducts the 
preliminary examination of Jesus (26°’-*’), as well as presiding 
at the formal meeting of the Sanhedrim (271). Again, the title 
dpxtepevs is thus strictly reserved for Caiaphas, who was the 
recognised high priest at the time, Annas having been deposed 
from office previously. And the bringing together of the sec- 
tions vv. 15-18 and 25-27 is thought to be helpful in regard to 
an understanding of the story of Peter’s denials. 

In the text as reconstructed by Spitta and Moffatt, Jesus 
remains in the house of Annas for the preliminary cross- 
examination, after which (v. 24) He is sent to Caiaphas. But 


1 Philology of the Gospels, 1898, p. 59. 
2C, H. Turner (J.T.S., Oct. 1900, p. 141) suggested that the 

O.L. codex e, from which the leaf between 1812 and 18?5b has been cut, 
might have supported Syr. sin.; but cf. Burkitt in Ev. da Mepharr., 
II. 316 contra. 

8 Cf. Wendt, Fourth Gospel, p. 164, and see also Schmiedel (£.B. 
4580), who takes the view adopted in this commentary that no re- 
adjustment of the text is necessary. 
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this does not bring the narrative into harmony with Mt., unless 
we suppose that Caiaphas (although in the house of Annas) 
conducts the inquiry of vv. 19-23; and in that case v. 24 is 
extraordinarily clumsy after v. 23. 

It is argued in the notes on this chapter (see on 181% for a 
brief summary of the sequence of events) that two erroneous 
assumptions underlie these rearrangements of text. First, 
dpxtepets, as a title; was not confined to the high priest at the 
moment in office, but was used of ex high priests, such as 
Annas, as well (see on 7°? 11% 181%), In 1845-23 Annas is the 
dpxtepevs, but Caiaphas was the dpyuepets tod éviavrov éxeivov. 
And, secondly, we cannot get rid of 25%, as is done by Syr. 
sin., as well as by Moffatt, without removing a characteristic 
note of Johannine style (see note zz J/oc.). Further, the 
separation of the later denials of Peter from his first brings 
out the interval of time (occupied by the cross-examination of 
Jesus) which elapsed since Peter began to wait in the courtyard 
(see on 1818. 5), 

These considerations, which are given more fully in the 
notes, show, I believe, that the traditional order of verses in 
1813-26 is more probably original than those which have been 
proposed in substitution for it. It may be added that the 
traditional order is followed by Tatian, who did not scruple 
to transpose verses where the sense seemed to demand it. 


H 


That a document may contain genuine, but misplaced, 
passages is, as Moffatt has shown, a legitimate hypothesis; 
and profane, as well as sacred, literature supplies illustrations. 
But where manuscript evidence is wholly lacking, and internal 
evidence alone is available, hypotheses as to transposition of 
sections are necessarily precarious, and ought to be accepted 
only when the internal evidence is very strong. A method, 
however, of obtaining objective corroboration of such hypotheses 
has been adopted during recent years by several scholars,? 
which must not be ignored. 

If we knew the number of lines of writing, or of letters, 
in a single leaf (ecto and verso) of a manuscript in codex form, 
we should know the length of a section that would be involved 
by the accidental displacement of a leaf. Let us count the 
letters in the various sections in which we have found traces of 


1 See Moffatt, Introd. to N.T., p. 39. 

2 See especially F. J. Paul (Hibbert Journal, April 1909), A. C. 
Clark (Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts, 1914), and J. M. 
Thompson (Expositor, vil. ix. 421 f., 1915). 
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displacement. It is not possible to be certain as to the exact 
numbers in the original, because we cannot be sure what con- 
tractions were used. But the following figures, derived from 
our printed text, will give at any rate the comparative lengths of 
the sections: 
I. c. 5 = 3630 letters.1 
II. 715-24 — 463 letters. 
III. 13%1-14%! = 3120 letters. 
IV. 322-8 — 730 letters. 
V. 10118 = 14095 letters. 
VI. 1256b-43 — 508 letters. 


Let us suppose that each leaf of two pages (recto and verso) 
of our manuscript contained about 750 letters. This would not 
be abnormal, and might happen in a variety of ways; e.g. a 
page of 34 lines, each of 11 letters,? would have 374 letters, 
and thus the leaf would have 748 letters. The same result 
would be reached if the writing were in double columns, and 
each column were of 17 lines. Or, as Thompson suggested, 
we might have an arrangement of 25 lines of 15 letters each 
to a page, which would give us 750 letters to the leaf. 

A leaf might carry from 700 to 1500 letters of our printed 
text. Thus the oldest extant Greek MS. of Jn. is the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus numbered 208 and 1781 (see p. xiv), 
which goes back to the end of the third century. This MS. 
was in book form, consisting of a single quire of some 25 
sheets, and it is demonstrable * from the fragments which 
remain that each page contained about 710 letters, and each 
leaf 1420. On the other hand, the papyrus codex 1780 (see 
p- xiv) carried only about 700 letters a leaf. Both of these 
provide examples of early Gospel manuscripts written on 
papyrus, the leaves being fastened together so as to make 
a codex. Scribes are conservative people, and it is probable 
that the normal Gospel book was similar to this pattern in 
the first century, whatever its size. 

We take, then, 750 letters for each leaf, and make no other 
hypothesis, leaving as an open question the disposition of 
the lines of the manuscript of Jn. under consideration. It 
appears at once that §§ II. and IV. occupy approximately 
one leaf each; § V. occupies almost exactly two leaves; § I. 

1If v. 4 were included, we should have 3795 letters. 

2 Codex x is probably derived from a MS. having 11 letters to 
the line (H. S. Cronin, /.T.S., 1912, p. 563); and the same may be 
true of B (Clark, Primitive Text, etc., Pp. 33). 

3 Thompson also finds traces of a unit of 208 letters ; Clark, on the 
other hand, attaches special significance to a unit of 160 ‘to 167 letters. 

4 See Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. ii. (1899), and vol. xv. (1922). 
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occupies nearly five leaves (750 X 5 =3750, which is slightly in 
excess of 3630, or only 45 letters less than 3795, the number if 
the verse 54 is included); § III. has 3120 letters, which is only 
120 letters in excess of four regular leaves (750 X4= 3000); 
§ VI. would not quite fill a leaf, having only 598 letters, but 
the quotation marks in this section would take up space that 
would normally be occupied by text, and moreover on the 
hypothesis of dislocation, § VI. would conclude Part II. of 
the Gospel, after which a blank space would naturally be left 
before entering on Part III. 

These figures are remarkable. If the leaves on which the 
Gospel was written became disarranged from any cause, a 
faulty rearrangement of them would produce in §§ II., IV., V., 
almost exactly the displacements of text to which internal 
evidence has pointed; and in §§ I., III., VI., the figures would 
be close to what we should expect. 

The argument drawn out above stands quite apart from, 
and is independent of, the arguments based on internal evidence; 
and even if it fail to win acceptance, the conclusions as to the 
dislocations of the text in Jn. must be considered on their own 
merits. 

(111) THE STRUCTURE OF THE GOSPEL 


The Gospel falls into three parts, preceded by a Prologue 
and followed by an Appendix. 

Part I. (cc. 11%4°4 with c. 6) begins at Bethany beyond 
Jordan, goes on to Galilee, thence to Jerusalem, and back to 
Samaria and Galilee. It deals with the ministry of a little 
more than one year. 

Part IT. (cc. 5, 7, 8-12) has to do with the Jerusalem ministry 
of Jesus, and extends over a second year. 

Part III. (cc. 13-20) is wholly concerned with the Passion 
and Resurrection. 

More at length, the structure may be exhibited as follows: 


THE PROLOGUE 2 
This (11-18) is primarily a Hymn on the Logos, interspersed 
with explanatory comments by the evangelist. 


1 The unit of about 750 letters appears again in Jn.’s account of the 
Cleansing of the Temple, viz. 214-?2—=764 letters. Reasons have been 
given (on 21%) for the opinion that this section is also out of place, but 
we cannot be sure that Jn. did not deliberately place the Cleansing 
of the Temple at the beginning of Jesus’ ministry, and it has accord- 
ingly been left in its traditional position. It would remove some 
difficulties to place 2!4-?* after 121°, but new difficulties would arise. 
E.g., the Sh gest question ri onpelov Seixvders fyuiv; (218) would not be 
suitable after the Raising of Lazarus, 

2 See p. cxxxviii. 
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PART I 


The ministry of John the Baptist, and the call of 
the first disciples of Jesus 

Ministry at Cana of Galilee (the first ‘‘ sign ”’). 

Cleansing of the Temple (Jerusalem: Passover) 

Discourse with Nicodemus on the New Birth 

Evangelist’s commentary thereon. 

Ministry in Judea. 

Samaria and the woman of Sychar. 

Return to Galilee. 

Healing of the nobleman’s son, 

Feeding of the Five Thousand. 

Return to Capernaum. 

Discourses on the Bread of Life. 

Perplexity of disciples, and the defection of many. 

Only the Twelve stand fast. 


PART II 


Cure of impotent man (Jerusalem: Passover). 

Argument about Sabbath observance. 

The relation of the Son to the Father. 

The threefold witness to Jesus’ claims. 

Argument with the Jewish doctors. 

Retirement to Galilee. 

Teaching of Jesus in the Temple (Jerusalem: 
Feast of Tabernacles) arouses hostility. 

His appeal to the people: intervention of 
Nicodemus. 

His claim to be the Light of the World: in- 
dignation of the Pharisees. 

Cure of blind man: his confession of Christ: 
condemnation of the Pharisees. 

Consequent diversity of opinion about Jesus. 

The Feast of the Dedication: Discourse about 
the Jews’ unbelief: other shepherds are false 
guides, 

Jesus claims to be the Door of the sheep and the 
Good Shepherd. 

Jesus is accused of blasphemy, and retires 
beyond Jordan. 

The raising of Lazarus (Bethany): another 
brief retirement. 

The supper at Bethany. 

The triumphal entry to Jerusalem: the Greek 
inquirers. 
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Announcement of His Passion: His agony of 
spirit: perplexity of the bystanders. 

A last warning: a last appeal to those who re- 
jected Him. 

Evangelist’s commentary on Jewish unbelief as 
foreordained in prophecy. 


PART III 


The Last Supper; the Feet-washing; its spiritual 
lesson. 

Jesus foretells His betrayal: Judas departs. 

The Last Discourses. 


99 99 

The Last Prayer. 

Jesus arrested and brought to Annas. 

Peter’s first denial. 

Examination before Annas: Jesus sent on to 
Caiaphas. 

Peter’s second and third denials. 

Jesus accused before Pilate; His first examina- 
tion by Pilate, who fails to secure His release. 

The scourging and mockery: Pilate fails again 
to save Jesus. 

His second examination by Pilate, who fails a 
third time to save Him, and pronounces 
sentence. 

The Crucifixion: the soldiers. 

Three sayings of Jesus from the Cross. 

The piercing of His side: His burial. 

The sepulchre found empty. 

Appearance of the Risen Lord to Mary Mag- 
dalene. 

His first appearance to the disciples: their 
commission, 

The incredulity of Thomas dispelled at His 
second appearance to them. 

Colophon: scope and purpose of the Gospel. 


APPENDIX 


Appearance of the Risen Christ by the Sea of 
Galilee. 

Prediction of Peter’s martyrdom: a misunder- 
stood saying about John. 

Concluding notes of authentication. 
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The concluding sentences in each of these sections are 
noteworthy, as indicating the careful planning of the narrative. 

The last words of the Prologue are a summary of the theme 
of the Gospel, viz. the Manifestation of the Father through His 
Son (138), 

Part I. is mainly occupied with the Ministry of the first 
year, which was largely in Galilee. Its happy progress is 
recorded, but this ends with the defection of many disciples 
(6%). Here is the first suggestion of failure. 

Part II. tells of the Ministry at Jerusalem, the success of 
which would be fundamental, and of the fierce opposition 
which it provoked. Its climax is the final rejection of Jesus 
by the Jews, upon which the evangelist comments in a few 
sombre words (12°6b-48), 

Part III. narrates the Passion, which seemed the end, and 
the Resurrection, which was really the victorious beginning. 
The final words explain the purpose of the writing of the Gospel 
which is now concluded (20. 34), 

The authentication at the end of the Appendix (2174: 75) 
has its own special significance. For the Appendix, see on 21%, 


NON-JOHANNINE GLOSSES 


It is generally recognised that the story of the adulterous 
woman (758-811) is not Johannine, and that it was interpolated 
by scribes at an early date. This is discussed in the note on 
the Pericope. There are three or four other passages which 
suggest a hand other than that of Jn., and are probably due to 
editorial revision, being added after the Gospel was finished, 
perhaps before it was issued to the Church. Thus 4}? is a 
passage which has been rewritten for the sake of clearness, but 
the style is not that of Jn. So 678 is an explanatory non- 
Johannine gloss. The verse 54 is rejected by modern editors 
from the text as insufficiently attested, but linguistic evidence 
alone would mark it as non-Johannine. 117 is undoubtedly 
an explanatory or parenthetical comment, but it is possible that 
it is added by Jn., although there are non-Johannine touches 
of style: cf. 11°. There is also some doubt about the comment 
at 1216, which reads as if it was not due to the original evan- 
gelist, but to some one who had the Synoptic, rather than the 
Johannine, story in his mind at this point. 


EVANGELISTIC COMMENTS 


These non-Johannine glosses must not be confused with 
the comments which Jn. makes, as he proceeds, on his narra- 


c 
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tive, and on the words which he records. These appear not 
only in the body of the Gospel, but in the Prologue (cf. p. cxlv; 
see on 18. 12. 15) and in the Appendix (2119). At 272 789 1233 178 
Jn. offers an explanation of words of Jesus which he thinks 
may be misunderstood, and at 68 ® he calls attention to a 
point that may be missed. He points out a misunderstanding 
on the part of the Jews (722 877) and of the disciples (1178). He 
notes that certain words of the Jews correspond with what 
Jesus had said about His death (18%; cf. 4%). He ascribes 
motives to Judas (126) and to the rulers (12*°). He gives 
brief elucidations, such as could be needed only by those to 
whom the details would be new (49 67; cf. 274 75). He pauses 
to note the irony of Caiaphas’ unconscious prophecy (11°). 
His general habit, however, is to pass over without comment 
(see on 1) any obvious mistake or misapprehension as to the 
Person of Christ. These mistakes his readers will correct for 
themselves, while they need help in regard to obscure sayings. 

The special interest of the concluding paragraph of Part IT. 
has already been noticed (p. xxxili). Here the evangelist ends 
the narrative of the ministry of Jesus at Jerusalem and His 
rejection there, by quoting, as part of his own comment, several 
verses from the O.T. which show how Jewish unbelief had 
been foreordained in prophecy (12°6>-48), 


CHAPTER II 


THE APOSTLE JOHN AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


(i) John the Apostle was the Beloved Disciple. 
(ii) John the Apostle did not suffer Death by Martyrdom. 
(iii) John the Apostle and John the Presbyter. 
(iv) The Muratorian Fragment and the Latin Prefaces on the Author- 
ship of the Gospel. 
(v) The Gospel and the Johannine Epistles were written by John 
the Presbyter. 
(vi) The Apocalypse is not by John the Presbyter, but probably by 
John the Apostle. 
(vii) Summary of Argument as to Authorship. 
(viii) Early Citations of the Fourth Gospel. 


(1) JoHN THE APOSTLE WAS THE BELOVED DISCIPLE 


THE notices of John by name are infrequent in the N.T. He 
was, apparently, the younger of the two sons of Zebedee, the 
proprietor of a fishing-boat on the Lake of Galilee and a man 
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of sufficient substance to employ servants (Mk. 119. 2), His 
mother, Salome, was a sister of the Virgin Mary (see on 19% 
217), so that John was a maternal cousin of Jesus. With his 
brother James, he obeyed the call of Jesus to follow Him as a 
disciple (Mk. 17°); and it is probable that he had been attracted 
to His company at an even earlier period (see on Jn. 1“). 
In the earliest list of the Twelve (Mk. 3!”) James and John? 
are given the next place after Peter, but that is only due to the 
order in which they appear in Peter’s reminiscences. Peter, 
James, and John are specially associated with Jesus three times 
in the Synoptic narrative (Mk. 5%? 9? 148%), these incidents 
disclosing their intimacy with Him. In the last week of His 
ministry they are found, with Andrew, questioning Him 
privately (Mk. 13). 

John was rebuked for his uncompromising temper of ex- 
clusiveness (Mk. 98, Lk. 9%), a story which agrees with the 
report of Irenzeus that John would not stay under the same roof 
as the heretic Cerinthus (He. iii. 3. 4). Lk. (9°) adds another 
illustration of his intolerance, James and John being desirous 
of invoking the Divine vengeance on those who would not 
receive their Master hospitably. Finally, the two brothers 
aroused the indignation of the other apostles by asking that 
when Messiah’s kingdom was established they should be 
given the two principal places of honour as His viziers (Mk. 
10%; cf. Mt. 20”, where it is their mother Salome that makes 
the request). It is clear that they regarded themselves as in 
no way inferior to Peter; nor is he represented as specially 
aggrieved by their claim; nor, again, does Jesus in His reply 
suggest that they were of entitled to the chief place among the 
Twelve (cf. note on 1373). But He declares that earthly pre- 
cedence is reversed in His Kingdom, only asking of James and 
John if they are able to drink His cup and be baptized with 
His baptism. ‘They assure Him that they can, and He tells 
them that so it shall be (Mk. 10%), 

James is generally mentioned before John, but in Lk. 85! 
98, Acts 113, the order is Peter, John, James. Lk. specially 
associates Peter with John. He notes (Lk. 22°) that it was 
Peter and John who were entrusted with the preparation for 
the Last Supper. In Acts 3!- 4 413, Peter and John together 
bear the brunt of Jewish hostility; and, again, these two are 
selected by the apostles as delegates to confirm the Samaritans 
(Acts 84). As early as the year 55, Paul mentions Peter and 


1Mk. (31”) adds that Jesus gave them the title Boavypyés, which he 
interprets ‘‘sons of thunder.’’ But no Aramaic word has been sug- 
gested, corresponding to Boavypyés, which could mean viol Bpovris, 
and the title remains obscure (cf. D.C.G. i. 216). 
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John, with James the Lord’s brother, as the pillars of the Church 
at Jerusalem (Gal. 2%). Peter is always represented as the 
spokesman, but John shares with him the responsibilities which 
leadership brings. 

John is represented in Acts 4" as being, like Peter, dypduparos 
kat iSusrns. ‘That is, he was not learned in the lore of Rab- 
binical schools. To call him ‘illiterate and ignorant ” would 
be to exaggerate, but the words employed do not suggest that 
he was a man of learning or of literary gifts. 

John the son of Zebedee is not mentioned by name in the 
Fourth Gospel, and ‘‘ the sons of Zebedee ”’ collectively appear 
only in the Appendix (217), Having regard to the important 
position given to John by the Synoptists, it would be strange 
if he were ignored by the Fourth Evangelist. As has been 
said above, he may be indicated at 1*° (where see note); and we 
now inquire if any disciple is mentioned by Jn., without being 
named, who is specially associated with Peter, as John is by 
Luke. 

An unnamed disciple is mentioned (1815) as having, in 
company with Peter, followed Jesus after His arrest; being 
known to the high priest, he was admitted to the inner court, 
while Peter had to stay outside. This might have been John 
the son of Zebedee, but there is no real evidence that it was 
one of the Twelve (see note on 184), 

In three passages, however, an unnamed friend of Peter is 
described as ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus loved.” First, the 
Beloved Disciple has a place next Jesus at the Last Supper, and 
Peter beckons to him to discover the name of the traitor. This 
must have been one of the Twelve? (see on 137%), and so his 
identification with John the son of Zebedee is suggested. 

Secondly, Peter and ‘‘the other disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” run together to the sepulchre which Mary Magdalene 
had reported to be empty (2074). The Beloved Disciple’s 
eagerness to be first at the tomb, his hesitation to enter it when 
it was reached, and his “‘ belief”? when he saw that it was 
empty, are graphically described. 

Thirdly, the two disciples whose fates are contrasted in 
2115-23 are, again, Peter and 6 pobyrys dv yyara 6 “Inoods ; 
and the latter is, apparently, a fisherman, as we know John the 
son of Zebedee to have been. The narrative of the Appendix 
helps the identification in another way. The ‘‘ Beloved 
Disciple ’’ must be one of the seven persons indicated in 212, 
and among these the sons of Zebedee are expressly included. 
James is excluded, for the tradition of v. 23 could not have 


1 Cf. contra, Sanday (Criticism of Fourth Gospel, p. 98), and Swete 
(J.T.S., July 1916, p. 374). 
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arisen in regard to him (Acts 122), so that if the Beloved Disciple 
were not John the apostle, he must be either Thomas, Nathanael, 
or_one of the two zmnominati (see on 21? for the possibilities). 

Now the constant tradition of the early Church was that 
the mame of the Beloved Disciple was John. Irenzus (Her. 
111. i, 1) and Polycrates (see p. 1. below) are explicit about this. 
So are the second-century Acts of John (dvaxeiwevov ene emi Ta 
idva otnOy ed€éxero, § 89). So is Origen (cf. Eusebius, W.Z. 
vi. 25). This is a point on which tradition could not have gone 
astray, and there is no other tradition. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the name of the Beloved Disciple was 
John, and therefore Thomas and Nathanael are excluded. 
If there was another John among the two zunominati, we 
might claim 47m as the Beloved Disciple, but for this there is 
no evidence. 

The only other mention of the Beloved Disciple in Jn. is at 
19%6, where he is standing near the Cross in company with the 
Virgin Mother, whom he received «is ra idua ‘‘ to his lodg- 
ing.” This (see on 197’) is not inconsistent with his being the 
‘* witness ’”? to whom appeal is made in 19”, for ample time 
had elapsed to permit of his return to the Cross. And when we 
find at 2174 that it is the Beloved Disciple who is designated as 
‘* the disciple who bears witness of these things,’’ it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the ‘‘ witness ” of 19% is the same 
person (cf. p. lxix below).? 


(1) JoHN THE APOSTLE DID NOT SUFFER DEATH BY 
MARTYRDOM 


Accepting the identification of the Beloved Disciple with 
the apostle John, the tradition of the early Church that John 
lived to extreme old age, which is suggested in 217% (see note 
in loc. and cf. p. xlvii f.), is consistent at every point. 

This tradition has, however, been challenged; and some 
critics have put forward the theory that John the apostle, the 
son of Zebedee, died as a martyr early in his apostolic career,® 


1 So also is Lazarus, of whom it is said three times that Jesus loved 
him (Jn. 11% 5- %6), He was suggested as possibly the beloved disciple 
by W. K. Fleming, Guardian, 19th Dec. 1906, but he must be ruled out. 

_2The theory that the Beloved Disciple is an ideal figure, and not 
a man of flesh and blood, has been put forward by a few critics, e.g. 
Réville: ‘Il apparait comme un étre irréel . . . le disciple idéal qui 
est sur le sein du Christ, comme le Christ est sur le sein de Dieu,’’ 
quoted by Latimer-Jackson, The Problem of the Fourth Gospel, p. 155. 
But to dismiss the vivid notices of the Beloved Disciple in this way is a 
desperate expedient of exegesis. 

3 This view is favoured by Schwartz, Wellhausen, Schmiedel 
(E.B. 2509), Moffatt (Introd. p. 602), Bacon (Fourth Gospel, p. 132), 
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while a different person, viz. John the Beloved Disciple, lived 
to be an old man, and died peacefully at Ephesus. In a seventh- 
or eighth-century Epitome of the History of Philip of Side 
(fl. circa 450) the statement is found that ‘‘ Papias in the second 
book says that John the Divine and James his brother were 
killed by the Jews.” A ninth-century writer, George the 
Sinner, reproduces part of this, and claims the fact that both 
of the sons of Zebedee met a violent death as a fulfilment of the 
Lord’s prediction, Mk. 10. For this story there is, however, 
no other authority than the epitomiser of Philip of Side, while, 
since the second century, the Christian Church has always 
accepted the statement of Irenzeus that John died a natural 
death. 

The problem as to the death of John the apostle is so 
important in view of the inferences which have been drawn 
from it, that the method adopted by the epitomiser of Philip 
of Side, and also his trustworthiness, must be examined in 
detail, however tedious. 


A 


The series of extracts from ecclesiastical histories, one 
of which is here in question, are headed by the rubric: ‘‘ A 
collection of different narratives, from the birth of our Lord 
according to the flesh, beginning from the first book (Adyov) of 
the ecclesiastical history of Eusebius.’’ The collection falls 
into seven sections, all of which borrow matter from Eusebius, 
but in one or two instances make use of tradition not found in 
that author’s extant works. The sixth of these sections is 
concerned with Papias, and is printed in full in Lightfoot’s 
Apostolic Fathers, p. 518. Much of the collection is in 
Eusebius; and it must be borne in mind that the Epitomiser 
does not profess to quote Papias at first hand. He only 
gives a summary (like a series of notes) of what he found in 
Philip of Side, who may or may not have had direct access to 
the writings of Papias. We shall describe him throughout as 
the Epitomiser, leaving it an open question (as we must) 
whether he correctly represents Philip of Side or not. 


Burkitt (Gospel History and Transmission, p. 252), Charles (Revelation, 
i. p. xlv), and others. It is rejected by Lightfoot (Essays on Super- 
natural Religion, p. 212), Drummond (Character and Authorshi, etc., 
p. 228), Zahn (Forsch. vi. 147), Chapman (John the Presbyter, p. 95), 
Harnack (Chronol. i. 665f.), Loofs, Clemen, Armitage Robinson 
(Historical Character of St. John’s Gospel, p. 64). Ihave discussed the 
problem at some length in Studia Sacra, p. 260 f. 

1 Printed from the Oxford Cod. Barocc. 142 by De Boor in Texte 
und Untersuchungen, v. 2 (1888). 
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(2) The Epitomiser begins: ‘‘ Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, 
who was a hearer of John the Divine and a companion of 
Pelycarp, wrote five books (Adyous) of Oracles of the Lord.’ 4 
The description of Papias as dxovoerys "Iwavvov, IoAvkdprov 
8& éraipos is in Eusebius (iii. 39. 1), who is avowedly quoting 
from Irenzus (v. 33. 4). The context in Irenzus (v. 30. 3) 
is explicit as to John, whose hearer Papias was, being the 
author of the Apocalypse. The title 6 @eoAdyos cannot have 
been in Papias, as it does not appear before the fourth century. 

The Zpztome proceeds: ‘‘ Wherein [#.e. in Papias’ work], 
when giving a list of the apostles, after Peter and John, Philip 
and Thomas and Matthew, he included among the disciples of 
the Lord, Aristion and another John (Iwdvyyy érepov), whom 
also he called zpeoBurepos.”? This ? again is abbreviated from 
Eusebius (iii. 39. 4), Andrew and James being omitted. 

The next sentence, beginning és twas oterfo, probably 
does not reproduce statements of Papias, but is a comment of 
the Epitomiser, although Lightfoot takes it differently. ‘‘ So 
that some think that [this] John is the author of the two short 
and catholic epistles, which are published in the name of John; 
because the dpxaio: [z.e. the early Church leaders] only accept 
the first epistle. Some, too, have wrongly thought the Apoca- 
lypse also to be his [¢.e. John the presbyter’s].” % Papias 
himself would never have spoken of the dpxato. as authorities 
who passed judgment on the Johannine writings. The com- 
ment evidently comes from a later age, when questions of author- 
ship and canonicity had arisen. It may be found in substance 
in Eusebius (iii. 25. 3). The Epitomiser deprecates the idea 
that the Apocalypse was not written by John the apostle. 

(4) The Zpztome proceeds: ‘‘ Papias also goes wrong about 
the Millennium, and from him Irenzus also.” This also 
comes from Eusebius (iii. 39. 12), who says in connexion with 
it that Papias was a man of limited intelligence. The reference 
to Irenzus is to v. 33. 4, as before. 

(c) We pass by the next sentence, viz. about the martyrdom 
of John and James, until the rest of the Zpztome has been 
examined. 

(dZ) ‘‘ The aforesaid Papias stated on the authority of the 
daughters of Philip, that Barsabbas, who is also called Justus, 
when challenged by the unbelievers, drank viper’s poison in 
the name of Christ, and was preserved scathless.” This is 
reproduced from Eusebius (ili. 39. 9). Eusebius does not 


1The Papias memoranda in the Epitome have been analysed also 
by Dom Chapman, John the Presbytery, p. 95, with whose general con- 
clusion, that they are mainly derived from Eusebius, I agree. 

2 See p. lii for this passage. 3 Cf. p. liv. 
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mention the nature of the poison (cf. [Mk.] 1618), and he cites 
Philip’s daughters not as the authority for this story, but for 
something similar to the next. 

(e) ‘* He relates also other wonderful things, and parti- 
cularly the story about the mother of Manaimus, who was raised 
from the dead.’”’ Eusebius (iil. 39. 9) notes that Papias had a 
story about a resurrection from the dead, and it is no doubt 
this to which the Epitomiser refers, giving, however, the 
additional detail of the name of the resuscitated person. 

(f) The last note is: ‘‘ about those raised from the dead by 
Christ, that they lived until the time of Hadrian.” The 
Epitomiser does not say expressly that this comes from Papias, 
although it is among the Papias memoranda. It may have 
been added only because of its similarity to (e). In any case, 
it was told by Quadratus in his Apology addressed to Hadrian 
(Eusebius, iv. 3. 2) that some of those raised by Christ ‘‘ survived 
to our own times.”’ It is hardly doubtful that the Epitomiser 
is here again borrowing from Eusebius. 

We observe, then, that the paragraphs a, 4, d, e, f give no 
information about Papias or his writings that is not in Eusebius, 
except in regard to the name Manaimus, which may be a detail 
of independent tradition. If these memoranda were directly 
taken from Papias’ writings, it is hardly credible that Philip 
of Side should have chosen exactly those points as notable 
which had already been selected by Eusebius. In short, it is 
doubtful that Philip of Side knew anything about Papias 
except what he found in Eusebius. 

We now go back to the fragment of importance: (¢) Tamas 
ev 7H Sevrépw Adyw A€yer Ste “Iwdvyyns 6 DeodrSyos Kat “IdxwBos 6 
adeAHos avrod Urd “Tovdaiwy avypeOynoay. 

As in (a) the title 6 Q@coddyos has been added by the 
Epitomiser (or by Philip); it could not have been used by 
Papias. The statement then is that ‘‘ John and James his 
brother were killed by Jews.’”’ Now James the son of Zebedee 
was not killed by Jews, but by Herod (Acts 12?), and Christian 
historians have never laid the guilt of his death upon the Jews. 
It is impossible to believe that Papias had any different tradi- 
tion on the subject: Again, if Papias said that John the son of 
Zebedee was killed by Jews, we should have expected that 
in the Zpctome incredulity would have been indicated. The 

1Philip’s contemporary, Socrates, says of him that he was a 
laborious student who had amassed many books, but that his history 
was useless, being both loose and inexact, especially in regard to 
chronology (Socrates, Eccl. Hist., vii. 27). This agrees well with the 
mistakes and omissions that are to be observed in the fragments of 


the Epitome (including those about Papias) which have been printed 
by De Boor. Either Philip or his epitomiser was a blunderer. 
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Epitomiser believed (see p. xxxix above) that John wrote the 
Apocalypse, but this would have been impossible had John 
suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Jews. Nevertheless, 
the Epitomiser adds no adverse comment upon the belief 
with which he seems to credit Papias here, as he does in para- 
graph (4). This statement, then, both in regard to John and 
to James, provokes the suspicion that it is a misrepresentation 
or corruption of what Papias said. 

I have shown elsewhere! that the clue to the corruption 
is found in Jerome’s version of the Chronicle of Eusebius; 
‘* Jacobus, frater domini quem omnes Justum appellabant a 
Judaeis lapidibus opprimitur.”’ If we compare this with the 
Armenian version and also with the Greek history of Syncellus 
which is based on Eusebius, we find that the Greek text of 
the Chronicle at this point was: 6 ddeAdds Tod Kvpiov 
IdxwBos 6 évopacbels trd ravtav Sixavos AiOos td “Tovdatwy 
dvaipetrar.2 Now the story of the martyrdom of James the 
Just is reproduced in Eusebius’ History in full from Hegesippus, 
Josephus also being cited (ii. 23. 18, 20), both writers specially 
emphasising the fact that he was killed by Jews. When 
Eusebius comes to record this in his Chronicle he uses the very 
words ascribed in our L£fitome to Papias td “Iovdaiwy 
dvaipeirar. The Epitomiser has used of the martyrdom of 
James the Great a phrase which really belonged to the martyr- 
dom of James the Just. 

It is true that the Epitomiser expressly assigns his statement 
to Papias, and appears to specify (for the only time in his record) 
the actual d00k of the “Eénynoes from which his memor- 
andumis derived. Itisin the second Adyos, this term being used 
by him, as in paragraph (a), for a volume or section of Papias’ 
work. But these sections were called BiBAia, not Adyo, by 
Irenzeus (v. 33. 4), as well as by Maximus Confessor 3 (seventh 
cent.), who shows direct acquaintance with the “Eényyoes. 
No doubt Adyos may be only a slip on the part of the Epitomiser 
for the more accurate B.Bdiov.t But it is suspicious ® that 
Adyos is the very term used by Eusebius (not by Papias) for the 
divisions of his History, and the Epitomiser knew this (see 
p. xxxviii). Is it not then probable that when the Epitomiser 
gives év ro Sevrépw Adyw as his reference, he is quoting from the 


1 Studia Sacra, p. 271 f. 

2 So it is restored in Migne’s text ; cf. also Schoene’s edition of the 
Chronicle, li. p. 154. 

3 Cf, Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, pp. 522, 523. 

4Eusebius describes the Five Books of Papias as ovyypdumara 
iii. 39. I). 
ide wes first pointed out by W. Lockton (Theology, Aug. 1922, 
p. 81). 
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second déyos of Eusebius (whose third book he has been using 
freely) rather than from the second B.BAtov of Papias, which 
there is no good evidence that he had ever seen?+ In other 
words, the Epitomiser is going back to the story of the martyr- 
dom of James the Just, told in Eus. ii. 23, as well as briefly 
in Eus. Chron. s.a. 61 in the words t76 “Iovdaiwy dvaipetra.. 

It may be that Papias said something about the martyrdom 
of James the Just by the Jews, as Hegesippus did; but it is 
doubtful that the Epitomiser has any more ultimate authority 
than Eusebius. “IdxwBos 6 ddeAfds atrod is in some way 
corrupted from “IdkwBos 6 addeAdds Tod Kvpiov. “Iwdvvys 6 
OeoAdyos is not an expression that Papias could have used. 
It is not possible to discover with certainty how this double 
blunder in the Zpztome arose. Lightfoot ? suggested that a 
whole line had dropped out, the fates of John and James his 
brother being contrasted in the original sentence. I made a 
different suggestion in 1908, viz. that the sentence in Eusebius’ 
Chronicle, 6 addeApos tod Kvpiov "IdkwBos, had been corrupted 
by scribes into 6 ddeAdds atrod Kai “IdxkwBos, a bad Greek 
sentence, but one which would suggest that both the sons of 
Zebedee were intended. All that can, however, be said with 
confidence is that the sentence as found in the Zfztome is 
corrupt, and that no historical inference can be drawn from a 
corrupt sentence in a late epitome of the work of a careless and 
blundering historian. To base upon De Boor’s fragment an 
argument for the martyrdom of John the son of Zebedee is, as 
Harnack has said, ‘‘ an uncritical caprice.”’ 4 


B 


Another argument in support of the idea that John died a 
martyr’s death has been based on the evidence of ecclesiastical 
calendars. 

In a Syriac Martyrology (before 411 A.D.)® we find the 
entries: 


Dec. 26. Stephen, chief martyr, etc. 

Dec. 27. John and James, the apostles, at Jerusalem. 

Dec. 28. At Rome, Paul and Peter, the chief of the 
Lord’s apostles. 


1éy 7@ Sevrépw Adyw is also the phrase used by George the Sinner 
(p. xxxviii), but he is merely copying the Epitome of Philip of Side. 

2 Supernatural Religion, p. 212. He is referring to the passage in 
George the Sinner, but the suggestion is applicable also to De Boor’s 
fragment. 

3 Cf. Studia Sacra, p. 273. 4 Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1909, nF. I. 

5 Printed by Wright in the Journal of Sacred Literature for 1866. 
Cf. Studia Sacra, p. 278. 
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Also in the Calendar of Carthage (505 A.D.) we find : 


Dec. 26. S. Stephani primi martyris. 
@ Dec. 27. S. Iohannis Baptistae et Jacobi apostoli quem 
Herodes occidit. 
Dec. 28. Sanctorum Infantum quos Herodes occidit. 


It is argued that, as John Baptist is commemorated in the 
same Calendar on June 24, the entry S. Johannis Baptistae 
here must be a mere mistake for S. Johannis Evangelistae, 
whose day is Dec. 27 in later Calendars of the West. And 
the conclusion is drawn that, in the Syriac Martyrology and 
in the Carthage Calendar alike, John is commemorated as a 
martyr. 

This argument misconceives the principle on which the 
early Calendars were constructed. The Syriac Martyrology 
may be compared with a passage in Aphrahat (7344): ‘‘ After 
Christ was the faithful martyr Stephen whom the Jews stoned. 
Simon also and Paul were perfect martyrs. And James and 
John walked in the footsteps of their Master Christ.’”1 It 
will be noticed that it is not said explicitly here that James and 
John suffered a martyr’s death. Now the selection of Stephen, 
Peter, James, John, Paul, as the great leaders whose memory 
was celebrated after Christmas, is specially mentioned by 
Gregory of Nyssa (circa 385) as customary. He explains 2 
that they were commemorated as ‘‘leaders of the apostolic 
chorus ” (ris daocroAuKys dppovias e€apxor); and adds that 
they endured the combat with different kinds of martyrdom 
(Staddpors S€ Tot paptvpiov tpdros évabAnoavtes), Peter 
being crucified, James beheaded, and John’s witness being 
fulfilled, first in his trial when flung into the cauldron of boiling 
oil, and secondly in his continual willingness to die for Christ. 
The praise of the proto-martyr is followed, Gregory says, by a 
commemoration of apostles, ‘‘ for neither are martyrs without 
apostles, nor are apostles separated from them.” The in- 
sertion of names in the Church Calendars did not depend on 
their title of pudprvs in the restricted meaning of one who 
suffered death for his Christian witness. And the same 
principle is enunciated by Gregory of Nazianzus about the same 
time in his panegyric on St. Basil the Great. He compares 
Basil to the great men of the O.T. and N.T., mentioning in 
order John the Baptist, ‘‘ the zeal of Peter, the intensity of 
Paul . . . the lofty utterance (neyadéddwvov) of the sons of 


1 De Persecutione, 23 (cf. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. xiii. 
. 401). 

2 See Migne, Part. Gr., xlvi. cols. 789, 725, 729. 

3 Cf. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. vii. p. 149. 
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Zebedee, the frugality and simplicity of all the disciples,” 
adding that he did not suffer Stephen’s fate, although willing 
to face it. Like Aphrahat, he mentions the five great leaders, 
making it plain that the pre-eminence of Peter, Paul, James, 
and John, which made them worthy of special commemoration, 
did zo¢ rest on their martyrdom, for this is only mentioned in 
the case of Stephen. 

Thus the evidence for John’s death by martyrdom, which 
is derived from the evidence of Church Calendars, must be 
dismissed, for Calendars included the names of great leaders, 
whether they were ‘‘ red ” martyrs or no.+ 


Cc 


A third, and minor, plea in support of the theory that John 
the apostle died a martyr’s death is based on a statement 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv. 9) from the 
commentary of Heracleon on Lk. 12°, Schmiedel observes 
that Heracleon, while expressly mentioning Matthew, Philip, 
Thomas, and Levi among many who did not suffer death by 
martyrdom, does not mention John the apostle, who would 
have been entitled to the first place had Heracleon known of his 
peaceful end.? But this is to misunderstand Heracleon, who 
is combating the extravagant claims sometimes made on 
behalf of ‘‘ confessors.”? We must distinguish, he says, those 
who have been called to make public confession of their faith 
before a magistrate from those who have only made their 
Christian confession in peaceful ways of life. For instance, 
we must place Matthew, Philip, Thomas, etc., in the latter 
category. Heracleon does not claim these apostles as ‘‘ con- 
fessors with the voice.”” And he does not put John the apostle 
among them, because he inherited the general Christian tradi- 
tion that John 4ad made confession and had been exiled 
to Patmos &a tiv paptrpiav "Incod (Rev. 1°). Whether 
Heracleon were right or wrong as to the fortunes of the apostles 
whom he names is not to the point. But, on his view, it is 
certain that he could not have excluded John from those who 
bore public witness to their faith. The example of John would 
not have served his purpose on any view of the apostle’s end. 
I submit that Schmiedel’s argument based on Heracleon must 
be set aside. 


1 For a fuller discussion, I may refer to Studia Sacra, pp. 275 ff. 
The argument has been accepted by Harnack (Theol. Literaturzeitung, 
1909, p. 11), by J. A. Robinson (Hist. Character of St. John’s Gospel, 
p. 69 f.), and others. 

2 F.B. 2511. 
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D 


- Lastly, the idea that Mk. 10% 4° contains a prediction of 
John’s death by violence rests upon a forgetfulness of the 
context and a misunderstanding of the words employed. 
(1) None of the apostles believed at the time that Jesus was 
going to die, and the affirmation of James and John that they 
could drink His cup and be baptized with His baptism did 
not contemplate death for themselves any more than for Him. 
He knew this, and knew, too, that a prediction of violent death 
for them both was a prediction which they could not have 
understood. (2) The present tenses zivw, Barrifouar, do not 
point to what was still in the future for Jesus, but to that 
ministry of sorrow which had already begun for Him. (3) To 
‘* drink the cup ” is a familiar O.T. metaphor, often descriptive 
of accepting tribulation appointed by God (Ps. 118 758, Isa. 5117, 
Jer. 2515). It always involves pain, but not necessarily a 
violent death. (4) BamrilecOac means here ‘‘to be over- 
whelmed ” as it were with a flood of calamity, the verb being 
used thus Isa. 214 (LXX), Ps. 69? (Symmachus), and Ps. 91.1 
For the image of an afflicted saint being overwhelmed with 
tides of misfortune (which do not always end in death), cf. 
Ps. 32° 427 69! 887. (5) Bamricpa Barrifowar is a literal 
Greek rendering of an Aramaic expression meaning ‘‘I am 
being overwhelmed,” 7z.e. by the deep waters of God’s 
appointment (cf. Lk. 12°). (6) To suppose that Barnopa 
Barwrifowar carries allusion to a ‘‘ baptism of blood” is an 
anachronism suggested by the patristic notion that death by 
martyrdom was like baptism, in that it too brought remission 
of sins. This idea is found nowhere in the N.T. (7) Origen, 
even while struggling to relate Mk. 10%. to a ‘‘ baptism of 
blood,” regards John’s banishment to Patmos and James’ 
execution by Herod as equally fulfilments of Christ’s saying 
that they would drink His cup and be baptized with His 
baptism.? (8) The plain meaning of Mk. 10%. is that they 
should both endure tribulation and pain even as He was 
enduring it; and so it came to pass.® 


(111) JoHN THE APOSTLE AND JOHN THE PRESBYTER 


In the preceding section (11) of this chapter we have reached 
the conclusion that the evidence alleged in favour of the martyr- 
dom of John the apostle by Jews is worthless. We continue 
to follow the tradition of the second century, that he died in 


1 See Field, Hexapla, in loc. 2Comm. in Matt. tom. xvi. 6. 
3] have treated Mk. 10% 4° more fully in /.T.S., Apr. 1927. 
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extreme old age at Ephesus, where he was buried. The first 
allusion to his long life is found in the Appendix to the Fourth 
Gospel (Jn. 2171-24), a passage which is harmonious with the 
earliest tradition. 

There is no doubt as to the belief of the second century, 
which was followed by all Christendom, that John the apostle 
was the author of the Fourth Gospel, at any rate in the sense 
that his apostolic witness was behind it. Papias, Irenzus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Hippolytus, Tertullian, and 
others are clear as to this, as we shall see; and most of them 
ascribed to John the apostle the authorship of the Apocalypse 
and of the Johannine Epistles as well. We shall examine in 
detail the evidence of Irenzeus, Polycrates, and Papias, as much 
depends on the precise words which they use. We shall find 
ourselves compelled by Papias to recognise the existence of 
two Johns, both of whom lived at Ephesus at the end of the 
first century; although the literature of the second century, 
outside Papias, betrays no knowledge of that. 

The evidence of second-century writers cannot be inter- 
preted until we have apprehended the meanings which they 
attach to the words apostle, presbyter, disciple. Most of our 
evidence as to this terminology must come from Irenzeus, as 
little is extant of the writings of Papias and Polycrates, while 
Justin has not much to tell about John. 


A. IRENZUS 


The term ‘‘ apostles”? stands primarily for the Twelve, 
Paul also being an apostle (cf. Justin, Dza/. 81, Ireneus, Her. 
iii, 13. 1, iv. 21. 1). As in Acts 174, 1 Cor. 9!, the essential 
condition is that an ‘‘ apostle” has ‘‘ seen the Lord,” and can 
therefore give his testimony at first hand. Clement of Alex- 
andria speaks of Barnabas as an dméotoAos (Strom. ii. 6), 
while in another place (Strom. ii. 20) he calls him dzocroAukds, 
as a companion of apostles. Tertullian distinguishes apostolicé 
from aposto/d in the same way (de Prescr. 32, adv. Marc. iv. 2). 

As in Acts 151: 22, the distinction between dmrdécroAo and 
mpecBuitepo is clearly marked, the apostles being the original 
leaders, while the prveshyters were those who carried on their 
work, Irenzeus uses the term zpecBirepo. to designate those 
who, whether officially or unofficially, had succeeded to the 
position of leadership which the apostles held. Thus 
‘‘quapropter eis qui in ecclesia sunt, presbyteris obaudire 
oportet, his qui successionem habent ab apostolis ”’ (iv. 26. 2); 
ot mpecBitepor tov dmrootdAwy poabytai (v. 5. 1); ‘* presbyteri 
qui Ioannem discipulum domini uiderunt”’ (v. 33. 3); ‘‘ dicunt 
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presbyteri apostolorum discipuli,” etc. (v. 36. 2; cf. Demonstr. 
§ 3). Again, the term zpeoBvrepos is sometimes used by 
Irenzeus of men of the ¢4zrd Christian generation: ‘‘ quemad- 
modum audiui a quodam presbytero, qui audierat ab his qui 
apostolos uiderant et ab his qui didicerant ” (iv. 27. 1). That 
is to say, presbyters are either disciples of apostles, or disciples 
of ¢hezr disciples; they are the leaders of the Church in the 
second and third generations. There is no example, in the 
literature of the second century, of the equation zpecBuirepou = 
amooToAot, 

The term ‘‘ the Lord’s disciples” is used sometimes, as it 
is still, in the widest sense. Those who leave all and follow 
Jesus are thus described by Irenzeus (iv. 8. 3), while the phrase 
discipuli Christi is used more generally still (v. 22. 1). But 
the term is also applied in a stricter sense to those who were 
among the frst disciples, a circle including, but wider than, 
that of the Twelve. Thus Irenzeus in one place distinguishes 
the ‘‘ apostles”? from the ‘‘ disciples of the Lord.” Com- 
menting on Acts 474% he says, atras dwval tis éxxAynoias . . . 
atta. gwval tov amocréAwy, atrar gwval tov pabytav Tod 
kupiov (ili. 12. 5). Among the company present on that 
occasion were others besides the Twelve, and ‘‘ the disciples of 
the Lord” would have included those who were pa6yrai 
although not of the inner circle. Some of these early disciples, 
including some who had actually seen and heard Jesus in the 
flesh, may well have outlived the original apostles; and 
‘¢ Aristion and the presbyter John”’ are described by Papias 
as of Tov Kuplov pabyrai, some of the apostles being described 
by him in the same way. To this passage from Papias we 
shall return presently (p. lii). 

We must collect now what Irenzus says about John (as 
distinct from John the Baptist). The title ‘‘ the disciple of 
the Lord ” in the singular is applied by Irenzeus to zo one but 
John; and he speaks a dozen times of ‘‘ John the disciple of the 
Lord.” £.g. this is the designation of the author of the Pro- 
logue to the Gospel (i. 8. 5, ii. 2. 5, ill. 11. 1. 3), as of the author 
of the Gospel itself (ii. 22. 3, iil. 16. 5), Jn. 28 and 20%! being 
quoted. Irenzus is explicit about this (iii. 1. 1): “Iwdvvys 6 
pabntys tod Kupiov 6 Kal él 7d orOos adtrod dvarecdv, Kal 
airés e€Suxe TO evayyéAvov, ev "Edéow ths “Acias diarpiBov. 
In this passage ‘‘ John the disciple of the Lord” is he who 
‘lay on His breast,” and ‘‘ gave out ”’ the Gospel at Ephesus, 
the verb e&Swxe being used rather than éypaye.1 Irenzeus 
also mentions John the disciple of the Lord as the author of 
Epp. I. and II. (i. 16. 3, iii. 16. 5); and as the seer of the 

1 See p. lix below. 
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Apocalypse, the vision being seen towards the end of 
Domitian’s reign (iv. 30. 4, v. 26. 1, 30. 3). He cites Papias 
as his authority for a Chiliastic prophecy, introducing it in the 
words ‘‘ the presbyters, who saw John the disciple of the Lord, 
relate that they had heard from him how the Lord used to 
teach concerning those times and to say,” etc. (v. 33. 3); and 
adding at the end, ratra 8¢ xai Ilazias, *Iwdvvov pev adxovoris, 
TloAvkdprov 52 éraipos yeyoves, dpxatos avyp, éyypddus émuaprupet 
«tA. (v. 33. 4). Thus the habit of Irenzeus is to describe the 
Beloved Disciple as ‘‘ John, the disciple of the Lord,” as if he 
were pre-eminently entitled to that designation. He explicitly 
names him as the author of Gospel, First and Second Epistle, 
and Apocalypse. 

(Finally, for Irenzeus, John was an apostle.) Having cited 
the language of the Prologue, which he ascribes to John, he 
notes: dru d¢ od repli trav ovlvyidv aitay 6 dadctoAos cipyKev 
(i. 9. 2). Again, mentioning a tradition handed on by John 
the disciple of the Lord to ‘‘ all the presbyters who had inter- 
course ” with him in Asia, he adds that these presbyters had 
the tradition not only from John, but from other apostles 
(ii. 22. 5). So again: ‘‘ the Church in Ephesus founded by 
Paul, John remaining with them until the times of Trajan, 
is a true witness of the tradition of the apostles” (ili. 3. 4). 
And, speaking of Polycarp’s observance of Easter, Irenzeus 
adds that Polycarp followed the custom of ‘‘ John the disciple 
of our Lord, and of other apostles with whom he had associated ” 
(Eusebius, H.Z. v. 24. 16), explaining in another place that 
John was one of those who had seen the Lord (Eus. AZ. 
v. 20. 6). 

We have already seen that apostle for Irenzus (as for other 
writers) means one of the Twelve, or some one of similar 
status, such as Paul. Hence to call John the disciple of the 
Lord an ‘‘ apostle ” means that he is to be identified with John 
the son of Zebedee. And Irenzeus makes no attempt to dis- 
tinguish two Johns. He mentions the early preaching of Peter 
and John (iii. 12. 3, ‘‘ Petrus cum Iohanne”’), and describes 
it as the teaching of aposto/i (iii. 12. 4). ‘‘ The apostles whom 
the Lord made witnesses of every action and every doctrine ” 
included ‘‘ Peter and James and John ” who were everywhere 
present with Him (iii. 12. 15; cf. also iii. 21. 3). 

Irenzeus became bishop of Lyons about 177 A.D., and his 
great work on Hereszes was written about 180. He tells in his 
Letter to Florinus (Eus. H.Z. v. 20) that when a boy he had 
often seen Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna (born about 70 A.D., 
martyred in 155), who had been a disciple of John, and who 
used to tell what he had heard from him and other apostles 
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about our Lord. Irenzeus was born about 130, and lived until 
201 or thereabouts, having left Asia Minor for Rome and 
the West not later than 155.1 It is difficult to suppose that he 
had misunderstood what Polycarp had been accustomed. to 
tell about John, or that Polycarp could have been mistaken 
as to the career of John the apostle. Irenzus tells the story 
of John’s horror of Cerinthus and his doctrine (iii. 3. 4) on 
Polycarp’s authority, although he does not say that he got it 
directly from him. He alleges in another place (iii. 11. 1) that 
John’s purpose in his Gospel (per ewangeliz annuntiationem), 
and especially in the Prologue, was to combat the heretical 
teaching of Cerinthus. 

renzus, then, only knows of one John at Ephesus, whom 
he speaks of as John the Beloved Disciple and an apostle; he 
regards him as the author of the Gospel and the Apocalypse, 
as well as of Epp. I. II. | 


B. POLYCRATES 


We possess part of a letter written by Polycrates, bishop of 
Ephesus, to Pope Victor, about 190 A.D., on the subject of the 
observance of Easter.? Polycrates defends the Quartodeciman 
practice,? not only as ‘‘in accordance with the Gospel,” but 
because it was the tradition of the Church in Asia Minor. 
Accordingly, he begins by naming ‘‘ the great lights ”” (ueydAa 
oroixeia) Of that Church, viz. Philip the apostle and his 
daughters, John, Polycarp, Thraseas, Sagaris, Papeirius, 


1See, for details, Lipsius in Dict. Chr. Biogr., iii. 253 f. 

2 Cf. Eusebius (H.E. iii. 31, v. 24). 

2 Apparently the Asian Quartodecimans celebrated Easter on 
Nisan 14 (the day of the Jewish Passover), irrespective of the day of 
the week, while the Western Church had the celebration on the Sunday, 
irrespective of the day of the month. But the arguments by which 
the Quartodecimans supported their practice are not very clear. If 
it was because they celebrated, in particular, the Institution of the 
Eucharist, and held that this was at a Passover meal, of which Jesus 
partook, then they would seem to follow the Synoptic chronology 
(see p. cvi). If, however, the stress was laid on Jesus being Himself 
the true Paschal Lamb, they relied on the Fourth Gospel. But the 
probability is that what was intended by all Christians on Easter Day 
was to commemorate the Redemption of Christ generally, which 
included the Last Supper, the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection alike. 
No conclusive argument for or against their reliance on the Fourth 
Gospel can be built on their practice as to the day of the month. See 
Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Documents, i. pp. 173-197, for an 
admirable account of the matter. 

4 Polycrates has been thought to have confused Philip the apostle 
with Philip the evangelist, but of this there is neither evidence nor 
probability. 

ad 
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and Melito as eminent persons whose example should command 
respect in the matter of Easter observance. _ ; 

Philip’s memory was revered at Hierapolis, where he died 
(cf. Acts of Philip, §§ 107, 139). He is not called paprvs, nor 
is there any early tradition that he died by violence (cf. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. iv. 9). ; 

Polycarp of Smyrna, Thraseas of Eumenia, and Sagaris 
are briefly described in the same way, viz. émicKxoros «kal 
paprus, the two first being buried at Smyrna and the last- 
named at Laodicea. On Papeirius the Blessed and Melito 
of Sardis we need not delay. Melito had written a book 
relating to Quartodecimanism. 

Polycrates, however, has something more to say of John, 
who is mentioned immediately after Philip: 1 “Iwdvvys 6 émi 
76 aotHGos Tod Kupiov dvareodv, bs éyevy{Oy tepeds TO wéradov redpo- 
pexds, Kal pdptus Kal diddoKxados’ otros év “Edéow xexolunrat. 
Like Ireneus (iii. 1. 1), Polycrates describes John by quoting 
verbatim Jn. 13”, viz. avarecwv eri To otHOos [Tod “Inood], thus 
identifying him with the Beloved Disciple. He, as bishop of 
Ephesus, is an even weightier authority than Irenzeus, when he 
associates John’s last years with that city. 

By Polycrates John is called pdprvs. We have already 
examined and set aside the idea that John the apostle came 
to his death by martyrdom at the hands of the Jews in early 
days (p. xxxvilif.). But Polycrates cannot mean that John 
the apostle was pdprvs in this sense, for, if that were so, he would 
have had no connexion with the Church of Ephesus, and he 
could not have been cited as one of the great lights of the 
Church in Asia Minor. And if it be suggested that Polycrates 
has here in mind some other John, it must be rejoined that no 
one with that name is known to the tradition of the first or 
second century (or even later) as having come to a violent end 
at Ephesus because of his Christian profession. 

Further, had Polycrates meant to describe the John to 
whom he refers as having ended his life by martyrdom, the 
fact that he was pdprvs would have been mentioned last, after 
his career as Oiddcxados had been noted. In the cases of 
Polycarp and the rest, émicxomos kal paprus is the description 
of their Christian course. They were bishops Jefore they were 
martyrs, and to have written pdprus kal éricxoros would have 
been both clumsy and ambiguous. 

It is clear, then, that waprus as applied to John of Ephesus 
by Polycrates must mean ‘‘ witness” or “‘ confessor ”’ rather 
than ‘‘ martyr.” We have already referred to the description 


1 Not as a less important person than Philip, but because he came 
to Asia Minor later than Philip. 
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of John in later literature as a ‘‘ martyr,” the idea going back 
to Rey. 1° (see p. xliv). But the famous person to whom Poly- 
crates refers, viz. the Beloved Disciple, is specially noted in the 
Fourth Gospel for his paprupia. ‘‘ This is the disciple which 
beareth witness (japrupiav) of these things . . . and we know 
that his witness is true”? (Jn. 2174). It was because of the 
value of his paprvpia that the recollections of John were re- 
garded with such veneration, and were certified as authentic 
by the Ephesian Church when the Fourth Gospel was first 
published. He was the witness to whom solemn appeal is also 
made at Jn. 19” (cf. 3 Jn. 12). To the Ephesian Church, 
where this Gospel was first put forth, John the Beloved Disciple, 
as the final authority for the facts which it records, was pre- 
eminently pdprvs after a fashion that no other Ephesian 
Christian could ever be. 

Polycrates also calls John of Ephesus éddéoxados. This 
is a title which might fitly be used of any Christian teacher. 
But it is perhaps significant that the second-century Acts of 
John have preserved this title as applied to John the apostle.” 
In § 37 Andronicus is made to say of him, ézérav 6 ddacKados 
Gedy, Tore zopevapuey (cf. also § 73). It does not appear that 
any other apostle is described in the apocryphal Acfa, or else- 
where, as 6 d:ddoxaXos, ‘‘ the Teacher,” par excellence. 

[Like Irenzeus, Polycrates does not suggest that there were 
zZwo eminent Christian leaders called John in Ephesus at the 
end of the first century.) Had there been a second John of 
such wide reputation that his name and position were known 
and respected at Rome, we should have expected the bishop of 
Ephesus to include him also among the “ great lights,’’ whom 
he mentions in his letter to Pope Victor. It does not follow, 
however, that Polycrates had never heard of a second John. 
That might be true of Irenzeus, but the traditions of the see of 
Ephesus could not have been unknown to its bishop. All that 
can be inferred from the language of Polycrates is that, if 
there were at Ephesus in the first century a John other than 
John the Beloved Disciple, he was not adduced as an authority 
on the Paschal controversy. 

An argument based on silence is generally precarious. 
In this instance, Polycrates does not mention at all the name of 
Claudius Apollinaris of Hierapolis, who took an active part 


1 Jiilicher (Introd. to N.T., p. 406) explains ‘‘ Witness” and 
“‘ Teacher ”’ as allusive respectively to the Apocalypse and the Epistles. 

2 The fifth-century Acta Joannis, ascribed to Prochorus, give the 
same title : 6 dvddcKados quay (p. 164 ed. Zahn ; cf. pp. 152, 159). 

3 For the statement of Polycrates that the Beloved Disciple wore 
the priestly frontlet, see Additional Note on Jn. 18%, 
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at Laodicea in supporting the Quartodeciman practice, about 
the year 165, and wrote on the subject. It could not be argued 
that Polycrates did not know of him, although it is not clear 
why he does not name him as one of the “‘ great lights ” of 
Asia. Equally, we must not infer that he did not know of a 
second John, whose existence, as we shall see, Papias had 
mentioned (p. liii) half a century before. 

(So, too, Polycrates does not speak (at least in the extant 
fragment) of John the Beloved Disciple as the actual writer 
of the Fourth Gospel.| It is remarkable that Polycrates does 
not adduce as a notable honour to Asia Minor the fact that 
the Fourth Gospel was produced there; but, again, no 
argument built on omissions of this kind can be conclusive. 
To the fact, however, we shall return presently. 


C. PAPIAS 


Papias, who was bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, was born 
about A.D. 70, and died about 146, being thus of the generation 
preceding Ireneus. A fragment of his Aoyiwy xvpiaxdy 
eEnynoes tells of the sources from which he gathered in- 


formation as to Christian origins: ‘‘ I shall not hesitate to add 
whatever at any time I learnt well from the presbyters (zapa 
tov mpecButépwv Kadds euabov). ... If I met anywhere with 


any one who had been a follower of the presbyters, I used 
to inquire 2 what the presbyters had told (rots rév rpecBurépwv 
dvéxpwov Adyous); (viz.) what Andrew or Peter said (cre), 
or Philip or Thomas or James or John or Matthew, or any 
other of the Lord’s disciples ; and also what Aristion and the 
presbyter John (6 zpeoBurepos “Iwavvys), the Lord’s disciples, say 
(Aé¢yovowv). For I did not expect to gain so much from books 
as from a living and abiding voice” * (Eus. H.Z. iii. 39). 

(a) The opening sentence claims for Papias that he had had 
opportunity of learning directly from mpeoBirepo, z.e. from 
followers of the apostles. Papias was hardly of an age to begin 
collecting information until the year 90 or 85 at earliest. The 
only apostle alive at that time was John, and Papias might, 
indeed, as a man of twenty, have heard him speak. Irenzus 
calls Papias “Iwdvvov dxovarys (v. 33. 4), which means that 
Irenzeus believed him to have been a hearer of John the apostle 

1It is possible that Apollinaris was alive at the time of writing, 
and that Polycrates only cites the authority of those who had passed 
away. 

? The Syriac translation (ed. Wright and M‘Lean, 1898) has 
“Neither did I compare,’’ which makes havoc of the sense. 


3It was probably from traditions of this kind that the story of 
the adulterous woman was derived. 
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(see p. xlviii). But Papias does not say so, as Eusebius (H.£. 
ill. 39. 2) is careful to point out. apeoBvrepo in the opening 
sentence does not stand for dadécroAo (and it never does so, see 
p. xlvii above), but for those who were followers of the apostles, 
Christians of the second generation. Such men as these 
Papias had naturally met and conversed with, although he was 
probably younger than they. 

(4) He proceeds to say that he had also seized every oppor- 
tunity of making inquiry of ¢hezr followers (¢.e. Christians of 
the third generation) as to anything they could report about 
the sayings of apostles, viz. Peter, John, and the rest. And (c) 
Papias had sought to find out what sayings were ascribed to two 
of the disciples of the Lord, still living at the time when he 
made his inquiries, viz. Aristion and the presbyter John. 
That is, Papias speaks of Aristion and the presbyter John 
as the last survivors of the presbyters who were successors 
of the apostles, being indeed themselves ‘‘ disciples of the 
Lord.” 1 Of the outer circle of the original paéyrai, some of 
the younger people must have survived the original Twelve. 
Themselves in time reckoned as presbyters, and being specially 
respected in the next generation as those who had seen Jesus 
in the flesh, some who were only boys at the Crucifixion, lived 
on as younger contemporaries of the apostles. There would 
be nothing surprising if one or two of these survived until 
Papias had reached full manhood, and were able to tell 
(although Papias only learnt from hearsay what they told) 
of the sayings of some of the Twelve, e.g. of John the apostle. 

Eusebius (iii. 39. 7) reports that ‘‘ Papias says that he was 
himself a hearer of Aristion and the presbyter John.” This 
does not appear from the passage cited, and Eusebius seems to 
have been uncertain about it, for he adds : ‘‘ At least (yotv) he 
mentions them frequently by name, and gives their traditions 
in his writings ”’ (cf. ili. 39. 7, 14). That is a different matter, 
and there is nothing to discredit it. Of the John who is men- 
tioned first by Papias, along with Peter and the rest, Eusebius 
says that Papias clearly identified him with the evangelist ; 
and he adds later in the chapter (iii. 39. 17) that Papias had 
‘* used testimonies ”’ from the first Epistle of John.? 

Eusebius is, in our view, right in holding that Papias dis- 
tinguished the apostle John from ‘‘the presbyter John.” 


1 Bacon, The Fourth Gospel, p. 112, would emend of rod xvuplov 
padnrat here to of ro’rwy pabyral. Larfeld (Die beiden Johan. von 
Ephesus) would read oi rot ‘Iwdvvov pwadyrai. But the emendations 
are unnecessary when the general usage of the phrase “‘ the disciples 
of the Lord ” has been apprehended. See above, p. xlvii. 

2 See p. Ixxii. 
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For the sayings of the first John, Papias apparently had to make 
inquiry at a time when John had passed away ; but for the 
sayings of the second John he was able to inquire while John 
was yet alive. In both cases his informants were the followers 
of the presbyters who had succeeded the apostles. It is implied 
that the apostle John died before the presbyter John. Probably 
the former lived to a great age, as Irenzeus implies (cf. p. xlviil) ; 
but that a yet younger disciple of Jesus, who may only have 
been a child during his Master’s public ministry, outlived the 
aged apostle is in no way improbable. 

Another passage from the ééyyjoes of Papias, quoted by 
Eusebius (#.£. iii. 39. 15) begins with the words xai toiro o 
mpeaBuitepos éXeye xtX. Here the context in Eusebius shows 
that 6 tpeoBvrepos is none other than John the presbyter, some 
of whose traditions Papias had received. That is, the designa- 
tion 6 mpeoBurepos is treated as sufficiently identifying John the 
presbyter, although his name is not given. To this we shall 
retuyn (see p. Ixiii). 

We conclude that Papias knew of the presbyter John, as 
distinguished from his older namesake, the apostle John.1f 


D 


No writer for a hundred years after Papias seems to have 
supported the tradition that more than one John had to be 
reckoned with. Dionysius of Alexandria (250 a.D.) distin- 
guished two Johns, but he reached this conclusion on critical 
grounds, as a modern scholar would do. Observing that the 
style of the Apocalypse differs from that of the Gospel and 
Epistles,? he claimed the apostle John as the author only of 
the latter, while the other John (whom he does not call the 
mpeoBurepos) was held by him to be the seer of the Apocalypse. 
In confirmation of this he says that he had heard of two monu- 
ments at Ephesus, each bearing the name of John. Eusebius 
takes up this idea from Dionysius, and mentions it * as corro- 
borating the existence of two Johns which he had noted in the - 
work of Papias. 

It will be convenient at this point to summarise what is 
said about John by other writers before the time of Dionysius. 
For none of them is there a Johannine problem. 

Clement of Alexandria (fl. 190-200) does not mention a 


1 The distinction has often been challenged, e.g. by Zahn (Eznleit., 
ii. 217f.), Salmon (Dict. Christ. Biogr., iii. 401), Chapman (John the 
Presbyter, p. 28f.), and Lawlor (Hermathena, 1922, p. 205 f.). 

2 Cf. p. Ixv below. % Eusebius, H.E. vii. 25. 

4 H.E, iii. 39. 6. 
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second John. As to the son of Zebedee, he is unambiguous. 
The apostle John, ‘‘ when on the tyrant’s death he returned to 
Ephesus from the isle of Patmos, went away to the neighbouring 
districts to appoint bishops to set in order whole churches and 
to ordain” (Quzs diues saluetur,§ 42). As to the composition 
of the gospels, Eusebius preserves (#.Z. vi. 14. 7) a tradition 
recorded by Clement: ‘‘ Last of all, John, perceiving that 
the external facts (ra cwyatixdé) had been made plain in the 
gospels, being urged by his friends and inspired by the Spirit, 
composed a spiritual gospel.” This he cites (Ped. i. 6. 38) 
as the ‘‘ Gospel according to John,” and quotes as well the 
Apocalypse (Strom. vi. 13) and Epistle I. (Strom. iv. 16) as 
the work of John. 

Origen (fl. 210-250), who was Clement’s pupil, says that 
John the Beloved Disciple wrote both Gospel and Apocalypse 
(Comm. 438, Eus. H.£. vi. 25. 9), and in another place ex- 
pressly ascribes the Apocalypse to John the son of Zebedee 
(Comm. 16). He notes (Eus. /.c.) that, while John wrote the 
first Epistle, it is not universally admitted that he wrote the 
second and third. He tells elsewhere that the emperor (prob- 
ably Domitian) banished John to Patmos. 

The Gnostic Acta Lohannts (second century) in like manner 
speak of John as an apostle and the brother of James (§ 88), 
also as the Beloved Disciple (§ 89); these Acta tell of John’s 
residence at Ephesus (§ 18), and use language which betrays 
knowledge of the Fourth Gospel (§§ 97, 98). 

In the West, the tradition is the same. On the Chair of 
Hippolytus (fl. 190-230) both the Gospel and Apocalypse are 
ascribed to John, whom Hippolytus describes (ed. Lagarde, 
p. 17) as at once drdartoAos kai pabyrns Tod Kupiov. 

Tertullian (c. 208) ascribes Gospel, the first Epistle, and the 
Apocalypse to the apostle John (adv. Marc. iii. 14, iv. 5, v. 16), 
and describes the churches of Asia (cf. Rev. 2, 3) as John’s 
alumnas ecclestas. 

None of these writers mentions a second John, except 
Papias. | 


(1v) THE MuRATORIAN FRAGMENT AND THE LATIN 
PREFACES ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE GOSPEL 


We have seen that, with the important exception of Papias, 
no Christian writer before 250 A.D. mentions the presbyter John 
as a person distinct from the apostle John; and also that the 
apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse was accepted without argument by Irenzeus, Hippolytus, 

1Comm, im Matt. tom. xvi. 6. 
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Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Origen. The unanimity 
of these writers shows how deep-rooted was the early tradi- 
tion that the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse alike were 
the work of the apostle John. In the case of the Apocalypse 
this was afterwards challenged on the ground of style by 
Dionysius of Alexandria about the year 250 (see p. liv 
above). , 

But we have now to reckon with the fact that the early 
traditions as to the way in which the Fourth Gospel was given 
to the Church do not suggest that it was written by the un- 
assisted pen of John the apostle, although he was reckoned 
(and, as we hold, correctly) to be its author in the sense that 
it rests upon his authority. These traditions must be examined. 


A 


The famous Muratorian Fragment* on the Canon of the 
N.T. is part of a book produced at Rome about the year 170, 
perhaps written by Hippolytus. The fragment is in Latin, 
but Lightfoot held that probably it had originally been written 
in Greek.? It preserves a remarkable story about the com- 
position of the Fourth Gospel. John, ex dscipulis, wrote 
the Fourth Gospel. At the instigation of his fellow-disciples 
and bishops to write, he bade them fast with him for three 
days, in order that they should relate to each other afterwards 
whatever revelation they had received. It was revealed to 
the apostle Andrew that, with the revision of all (vecognoscentt- 
bus cunctis), John should describe all things in his own 
name. ‘‘... What wonder is it that John brings forward 
» details with so much emphasis in his epistles . . .,” 1 Jn. 1 
being then cited. ‘‘ For so he professes that he was not only 
a spectator (uzsorem), but also a hearer (audztorem), and more- 
over a writer (scriptorem) of all the wonders of the Lord in 
order.” Later on, the Fragment mentions among the canonical 
epistles two of John (superscripts Johannts duas). The author 
also names the Apocalypses of John and Peter as received by 
him, although some were unwilling that they should be read 
in church. 

The circumstantial story about the composition of the 
Fourth Gospel cannot be historically exact. That the apostle 
Andrew (and apparently the other apostles as well) lived up 
to the time when the Gospel was produced is inconsistent with 
all the evidence on the subject. But that others besides the 


1 Printed in Routh, Relig. Sacr., i. 394, in Westcott, Canon of N.T., 
Pp. 523, and elsewhere. 
2 Lightfoot, Clement, ii. 408. 
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apostle John were concerned in the publication of the Gospel 
at Ephesus is probable, and, as we shall see, is a tradition that 
appears elsewhere. The sentence, ‘‘ut recognoscentibus 
cunctis Iohannes suo nomine cuncta describeret,’’ does not 
give the whole credit of authorship to John, whose name, never- 
theless, the Gospel bore from the time of its issue. That John 
was not only uzsor and auditor, but actually scriptor, might be 
taken to lay stress on his being the Aenman, as well as the 
wztness, of what is narrated. But, as we have urged in the note 
on Jn. 21%, ypawas in that passage does not necessarily mean 
more than ‘‘ dictated to a scribe.” 


B 


Mention must next be made of the well-known Latin 
Preface to the Vulgate text of Jn.1 Here tradition again re- 
produces the belief that Johannes euangelista unus ex disctpulis 
det wrote the Gospel in Asia after the Apocalypse had been 
written in Patmos, and his death is thus described: ‘‘ Hic est 
Johannes qui sciens superuenisse diem recessus sui, conuocatis 
discipulis suis in Epheso, per multa signorum experimenta 
promens Christum, descendens in defossum sepulturae locum 
facta oratione positus est ad patres suos, tam extraneus a dolore 
mortis quam a corruptione carnis inuenitur alienus.”’ This 
goes back to the second-century Acts of John, where it is told 
at greater length (§§ 111-115). The legend that John’s body 
did not taste corruption, but that the earth used to tremble over 
his grave as if he were breathing, is mentioned by Augustine 
(tn Jn. 21) as held by some. 

In this Preface (and the corresponding prefaces to the 
Synoptic Gospels) Corssen? has found traces of Monarch- 
janism. The phrase dscipulus det for disctpulus dominé 
is significant ; and special stress is laid on the virginity 
of John. The Preface, as originally written, implies that 
St. John’s Gospel came next after St. Matthew’s in the 
accepted order of the books ; z.e. that the order was Mt., Jn., 
Lk., Mk. 

Here, the expression ‘‘ conuocatis discipulis suis in Epheso ” 
is to be noted, for although this is not directly connected by the 
author with the composition of the Gospel, as is the similar 
phrase in the Muratorianum, both go back to some early 
tradition based on, or interpretative of, Jn. 2174. Corssen 
ascribes these Monarchian Prefaces to the first quarter of the 
third century. 


1 See Wordsworth-White, Nov. Test. Lat., p. 485. 
2 See his essay in Texte und Untersuchungen, xvi. (1896). 
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Cc 


More important than the Monarchian Prefaces just men- 
tioned, is another Latin Preface to Jn., found in a tenth-century 
Bible at Toledo,! which contains the following passage: 

‘‘The apostle John, whom the Lord Jesus loved most, 
last of all wrote this Gospel, at the request of the bishops 
of Asia, against Cerinthus and other heretics, and specially 
against the new dogma of the Ebionites, who say that Christ 
did not exist before He was born of Mary.’ Another reason 
is added for the writing of the Gospel, viz., that the evangelist 
wished to supply information, lacking in the Synoptic Gospels, 
as to the first two years of the public ministry of Jesus. 

This is found in substance in Jerome’s de uzrr. cllustr. § 9, 
but the Codex Toletanus gives the earlier form. The phrase 
postulantibus Asie episcopis recalls the Muratorian tradition. 

But the writer goes on: ‘‘ This Gospel, it is manifest, was 
written after the Apocalypse, and was given to the churches in 
Asia by John while he was yet in the body (adhuc in corpore 
constituto); as Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, a disciple of John 
and dear to him, related in his Zxoferica, at the end of the five 
books,? viz., he who wrote this Gospel at John’s dictation 
(Johanne subdictante).” 

This paragraph is also found in a ninth-century Vatican 
codex. It was apparently translated from the Greek; e.g. 
adhuc in corpore constituto is a rendering of éru év 76 ooparte 
kabeatétos, as Lightfoot pointed out. That it goes back 
to an original of the third or fourth century is a reasonable 
inference. Burkitt holds that we have in the Toletan Preface 
the earliest known form of the tradition that the Fourth Gospel 
was dictated by the aged apostle to a disciple.* 

The idea that Papias was the disciple who wrote the Gospel 
at John’s dictation must be rejected, although it is found at a 
much later date in a Greek Catena, in the form “Iwdévvys 
brynyopevoe TO evayyéhiov TH €avtod pabyTrH Uamia.® Corssen 
suggested that there is some confusion between Papzas and 
Prochorus, as in the fifth-century Acta (quite distinct from 
the second-century Gnostic Acta). Prochorus, a disciple of 


1 See Wordsworth-White, l.c. p. 490, and cf. Burkitt, Two Lectures 
on the Gospels, p. 90 f. 

2In Exotericis suis, td est in extremis quingque libyis. Lightfoot 
(Supernat. Religion, p. 213) proposed to read exegeticis and externis, 
eh a similar emendation is given by Corssen (exegeticis, extraneis), 
0: Pave 

® Quoted by Wordsworth-White, J.c. p. 491. 

+E Gs DU OA 

® Cf. Corssen, l.c. p. 116, and Burkitt, J.c. p. 68. 
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John, claims that John dictated ! the Gospel to him at Patmos 
not long before his death at Ephesus, adding that fair parch- 
mént had to be obtained that a fair copy might be made (eis 
kafapoypadiay Tod dyiov evayyeALov).” 

No one accepts this as historical, whether it applies to 
Papias (see p. lviii) or Prochorus. But we note once more the 
widely current tradition that the Gospel was not written by 
John’s own hand, but that it was dictated to a disciple. We 
have already seen that the Muratorianum has the curious 
clause that the Gospel was ultimately to be produced za the 
name of John (suo nomine), others apparently having had 
some share in its production. Further, the expression of the 
Toletan Preface that the Gospel datum est ecclesiis in Asta 
recalls the careful phrase of Irenzeus, éfédwxe 7d etayyéduoy év 
*Ed¢éow, to which attention has already been drawn.? The 
writer of the Preface, like Irenzeus, was satisfied that the 
ultimate author of the Gospel was John the apostle, the Beloved 
Disciple; and he also, again like Ireneeus, regards Papias as a 
hearer of John, while he exaggerates this by calling him a 
carus discipulus (if indeed the text is not corrupt). The 
language of Irenzus as to John’s authorship of the Gospel, 
while it is more definite than that of Polycrates, who will only 
say that John was the ypaprvs behind it (p. 1), suggests 
something less than that John wrote it with his own hand, and 
is entirely consistent with the view that a disciple had a share 
in the writing of it out. The apostle John was ultimately 
responsible for it, e€édwxe 76 edayyéAvov: but it may have been 
written by another’s pen. 

This last conclusion is supported, so far, by direct state- 
ments of Christian tradition and by some phrases of Polycrates 
and Irenzus. But, as we have seen (p. li), there are traces 
in the Gospel itself of the writer as distinct from the person 
whose testimony is behind the narrative. Jn. 19% and 2174 
(see notes 2% loc.) clearly distinguish the writer from the witness. 
The language, in particular, of 19 is emphatic as to this. The 
evangelist appeals to the testimony of an eye-witness, and he 
does not suggest at all that he himself saw the incident which 
he describes. We are, then, in a position to examine the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse with a view to determine, first, 
if they are all written by the same hand; and secondly, if there 
is any hint of the person whom Papias calls John the presbyter 
having a share in the authorship of any of these books. 


1A frontispiece to Jn. in Cod. 1 (twelfth cent.) represents John 
dictating to Prochorus the Deacon. 

2 Zahn, Acta Ioannis, p. 154 f. 

8 Cf. p. xlvii. 
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(v) THE GOSPEL AND THE JOHANNINE EPISTLES WERE 
WRITTEN BY JOHN THE PRESBYTER 


A. THE FIRST EPISTLE 


The Church has been accustomed to describe 1 Jn. as a 
‘* general” or ‘‘ catholic ”’ epistle, its appeal being applicable 
to all Christians alike. It does not mention any individuals, 
nor does it allude to any historical incident, except the supreme 
event of the Incarnation. This epistle, however, seems to have 
been intended in the first instance for the edification of a group 
of Christians or of Churches, with whom the writer was 
associated so intimately that he could call them ‘‘ my little 
children.”” He speaks of himself as one who had been a 
personal witness of the life of Jesus (11-7); and this, apart 
from his long Christian experience, gave him a claim to write 
with authority on the Christian life. He was one of those 
whom the next generation described as a pabyrijs Tod Kupiov. 

This Epistle is so closely allied with the Fourth Gospel, 
alike in its doctrine and its phraseology, that internal evidence 
confirms the traditional belief that it is written by the same 
hand that wrote the Gospel. 

The two works proceed from the same theological environ- 
ment, and (omitting the narrative portions of the Gospel) 
deal with the same themes. The doctrines of Eternal Life, 
of the mutual indwelling of God and man, of Christian believers 
as the children of God, begotten with a spiritual begetting, 
of the Love of God and love of the brethren, of the Son of God 
as come in the flesh, are specially characteristic of both books. 
In both, Jesus is the ‘‘ Saviour of the world” and the ‘‘ Only 
begotten Son ” of God. 

The opening sentences of 1 Jn. form a prologue to the 
Epistle, similar in several respects to the prologue to the 
Gospel. Thus we have in 1 Jn. 11%, 0 qv dw dpyxis, 8 
dkykoapev, 5 éwpdxapev toils dfpOadrpols yudv, 6 COcacducba Kat 
ai xeipes yuav eyyddnoay, rept trod Adyou THs Cwns—Kal 7 Cw 
épavepwln Ktr\.—drayyéAAopev Kal dpiv. 6 Adyos THs Cwi7s 
is equivalent to ‘‘ the Word who gives Life” or ‘‘ the Word 
who has life in Himself” (see on 6% for parallel phrases). 
This is exactly the conception of 6 Adyos set out in Jn. 14 


1 Holtzmann and Pfleiderer do not accept this. But the unity of 
authorship is upheld by the majority of critics, e.g. Jilicher, Wrede, 
Harnack, E. A. Abbott, as well as by more conservative scholars. 
Dionysius of Alexandria was the first to argue the matter, and the 
reasons which he produced for the unity of authorship are still con- 
vincing (Eus. H.E. vii. 25). 
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(where see note). dz’ dpyijs does wo? refer here to the beginning 
of the Incarnate Life or of the public ministry of Jesus (as at 
Jn. 15’, where see note), but to the eternal and prehistoric 
origins of that life (as at Jn. 8“ ; cf. 1 Jn. 238-14 38), Here, again, 
we go back to év dpy7 fv 6 Adyos (Jn. 11). Ocardpefa is the 
verb used (Jn. 1") of actual bodily seeing, and éfavepw6n is 
the right word for the manifestation on earth of the Life of the 
Word (see on Jn. 1*). ‘‘ That which was in being eternally, 
that which we have seen with our own eyes and touched with 
our own hands of the Word of Life, the Life which was made 
manifest in the flesh—¢a¢ we declare to you.”’} 

In this preface, the writer of the Epistle, while he does not 
offer any personal witness as to the historical incidents of the 
ministry of Jesus, claims to have seen Him in the flesh, just 
as the writer of the Prologue to the Gospel-does: éGcacdpeba 
thv ddgav avrod (114, where see note). The use of the first 
person plur. for testimony to the broad facts of Christian 
experience appears both in the Gospel (114 311, where see note) 
and in the Epistle (1 Jn. 414); while in the body of the Epistle, 
the personal relation of the writer to his correspondents is 
shown by the frequent use of ‘‘ I,’’ as contrasted with ‘‘ you.” 

The number of verbal coincidences between the Gospel and 
Epistle is very large. Lists have been printed by Holtzmann, 
and also by R. Law,? and need not be reproduced here. The 
similarity extends to grammar as well as to choice of words and 
of phrases; cf., ¢.g., the elliptic use of dN iva (Jn. 93, 1 Jn. 21%), 
the emphatic use of was 6 with a pres. part. (Jn. 3'6, 1 Jn. 
3*. 6. 10) the collective use of wav 6 (Jn. 6°7,1 Jn. 54).  éxeivos 
is used sometimes of Christ as the main subject of the sentence, 
as it is in the Gospel (see on 18). The constr. micrevew eis 
(see on 11”), frequent in the Gospel, is found also in 1 Jn. 51° 33, 
There are, indeed, some differences, especially in the use of 
particles. ovv, so frequently expressing historical transition 
in the Gospel (see on 1”), does not appear in the Epistle, which 
is not a narrative. 4é¢, which is found 212 times in the Gospel, 
very often in dialogue, is only used 8 times in the Epistle.§ 
But, on the whole, the linguistic similarities are far more 
striking than the divergences. 

The Epistle probably is a little later in date than the Gospel, 
the characteristic doctrines of which reappear occasionally in 
a slightly modified form. In both books the spiritual presence 


1 For a trenchant criticism of Westcott’s exegesis of 1 Jn. 11, see 
R. Law, The Tests of Life, pp. 43, 354- e 

2 L.c. pp. 341 ff. See also Brooke, The Epp. of St. John (pp. ii ff.). 

3 Cf, Law, l.c. pp. 346 ff., for some divergences of style ; and see 
Moffatt, Intvod., p. 590 f. 
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of Christ with His people is taught, as in both Eternal Life is 
at once a present reality and a future hope.1 In both, again, 
judgment is a present fact, as well as a xpiows of the future, 
which was its significance for Judaism (cf. Jn. 57%). But 
the Epistle (417) lays more stress on the judgment of the future 
than the Gospel does; to the writer in his later work it seems 
as if Antichrist has come already (4°), and that ‘‘ the last hour ” 
is at hand (218 22), In the Gospel (cf. 14) as well as in the 
Epistle (278), the Parousia or Second Coming of the Lord is 
contemplated; but there is a difference of emphasis. 

In the Epistle, the controversies with Judaism, with which 
the narrative of the Gospel has much to do, have dropped out 
of sight; and Gnosticism, only hinted at in the earlier work, 
has come into full view as the most formidable opponent of the 
Christian religion (1 Jn. 47). The necessities of the case 
prompt a fuller (although not a deeper) treatment of szz and 
of the atoning and cleansing efficacy of the Passion of Christ 
than is found in the Gospel. Cf. 1 Jn. 18-2? 34° 42° with Jn. 
179 824 768. It is implied, but not asserted, in the Gospel (1416) 
that Jesus is the first Paraclete, the Spirit being ‘‘ another ” 
whom He will send; but Jesus is explicitly described only in 
1 Jn. 21 as our Paraclete or Advocate with God. 

The doctrine of the mutual indwelling of God and man, 
again, appears in a slightly different form in the Gospel and 
in the Epistle. In the Gospel the disciple abides in Christ, and 
Christ in him (6° 154f); but in the Epistle he who has faith 
in Christ abides in God and God in him (44-1), ‘ The 
Gospel is Christocentric, the Epistle Theocentric.” 2 In the 
former Christ’s own teaching about His Person is reproduced; 
in the latter its practical significance for the children of God is 
expounded. 

We have elsewhere ’ called attention to the verbal citation by 
Polycarp of 1 Jn. 42:* and to the statement of Eusebius that 
Papias ‘‘ used testimonies from this Epistle.” 4 The evidence 
of its acceptance by Irenzeus, the Epistle to Diognetus, the 
Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne, and Clement of 
Alexandria, is as clear as is that for the Gospel. 


B. THE SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES 


The two short letters, 2 Jn. and 3 Jn., which might each 
have covered a single sheet of papyrus, are private letters of 
exhortation; 3 Jn. being addressed to one Gaius, and 2 Jn. 
either to a Christian lady of position or to a particular Church. 

1See p. clx, 2 Cf. Law, l.c. p. . 
8 P, lxxii, 4P. liii. Pe 
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Origen mentions that they were not accepted by all, and 
Eusebius says that some placed them among the dvriAeyopeva 
or controverted books; but their occaszonal character may well 
have prevented them from being ranked as Canonical Scripture, 
in some quarters, when the idea of a Canon of the New Testa- 
ment was being anxiously examined. 

That they were written by the same hand that wrote the 
First Epistle has been often disputed, both in ancient and 
modern times. But the internal evidence which the three 
Epistles present of a common author is strong. Thus em- 
phasis is laid on a@A7aa (2 Jn. 2, 3 Jn.& 1%) and on “ walking 
in the truth ” (2 Jn.4, 3 Jn.*+4); on dyday (2 Jn.3, 3 Jn.*), which 
is the love of the brethren, after the ‘‘new commandment ” 
of Christ (2 A ised *, 3 Jn.°); on ‘‘ abiding” in the teaching of 
Christ (2 Jn.9; cf. Jn. gil) on the joy of Christian disciples 
being fulfilled (2 Jn.1?; cf. 1 Jn. 14); on the value of paprupia 
(3 Jn.}"); on the confessing that Jesus Christ came in the flesh, 
as opposed to the doctrine of Antichrist (2 Jn.’, 1 Jn. 4? 3). 
on sin forbidding the vision of God (3 Jn.11, 1 Jn. 3°). These 
are all doctrines and precepts characteristically Johannine. 

There are also in 2 and 3 Jn. turns of phrase which recall 
both Gospel and First Epistle. Cf. 2 Jn. ? @cdv odk exer with 
1 Jn. 537 6 éywy tov vidv: 3 Jn.¥ oidas ore 4 paprupia Typav 
GAnOys éore with Jn. 2174: 3 Jn. 1 kat ‘pets S€ paprupodpev 
with Jn. 1527 cat iets d& paprupeire. Charles calls attention 
to the use of py with the participle, which is found in Jn. (11 
times), I jn. (8), 2 Jn. (2), 3 Jn. (1), although never in the 
Apocalypse. 

We hold that the cumulative evidence thus available from 
the style and diction of two short letters sufficiently proves that 
they are written by the same hand that wrote the Gospel and 
the First Epistle. 

We next observe that the writer of 2 and 3 Jn. describes 
himself to his correspondents as 6 mpeoBurepos, as if that were 
a description of his personality which would identify him 
without question. He is ¢he Presbyter, although there were, 
no doubt, many other presbyters in the Christian community. 
Now, as we have already pointed out, zpeaBuirepos is never 
used (for 1 Pet. 51 is not really an exception) of one of the 
Twelve.2. And, further, 3 Jn. shows that a certain Diotrephes 
had actually repudiated the writer’s authority. This would 
have been strange indeed if the writer had been recognised 


1See Charles, Revelation, i. p. xxxiv, for other minute points of 
grammar which support the view that the Sahih. and all three Epistles 
are from the same hand. 

2 See p. xlvii above. 
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as one of the original apostles. But the writer has a distinctive 
title; he is The Presbyter, 5 mpeoBurepos, a title which is only 
found elsewhere in its use by Papias as descriptive of ‘‘ John 
the Presbyter, the disciple of the Lord.” 1 We thus go back 
for the authorship of 2 and 3 Jn. to the conclusion which Jerome 
mentions? as held by some in his day, viz. that they were 
written by John the presbyter. 


C. GENERAL CONCLUSION AS TO AUTHORSHIP OF 
THE GOSPEL AND THE EPISTLES 


The author of 2 and 3 Jn. is also the author of 1 Jn.; and 
we have already observed that this longer Epistle was written 
by one who claims to have been in the company of Jesus when 
on earth, z.e. that he heard and saw and touched Him.* This 
corroborates our identification of ‘‘ the Presbyter ” of 2, 3 Jn. 
with John the presbyter, who was a disciple of Jesus—that is, 
who belonged to the outer circles of disciples although not 
one of the Twelve. 

Hence we conclude that, since as to style and diction and 
theological standpoint, the Gospel is not to be distinguished 
from the First Epistle, John the presbyter was the writer and 
editor of the Fourth Gospel, although he derived his narrative 
material from John the son of Zebedee.’ John the presbyter, 
in short, is the evangelist, as distinct from John the apostle, 
who was the w2tness to whose testimony the evangelist appeals 
(19% 2174). To the mind of the early Church at Ephesus, it 
was the evidence for the words and deeds of Jesus’ life and 
death that was the important matter; and for this they had the 
testimony of the last of the apostles. The language of Poly- 
crates ® and of Irenzeus,’ not to speak of the widespread tradi- 
tion that the Gospel was zo¢ written by the apostle’s own hand, 
but was dictated to a disciple, is consonant with the conclusion 
that has emerged from an examination of the style of the several 
Johannine books. 


(v1) THE APOCALYPSE IS NOT BY JOHN THE PRESBYTER, 
BUT PROBABLY BY JOHN THE APOSTLE 


An examination of the style and diction of the Fourth 
Gospel shows that it is not from the same hand that wrote the 


1 See p. lii above. 2 De uirr. ill. 9. ch Seb ee a Pexivil 
5 This is, substantially, the view of Harnack: ‘“‘ That in some way, 
John, the son of Zebedee, is behind the Fourth Gospel must be ad- 
mitted, and hence our Gospel is to be considered as a Gospel of John 
the presbyter, according to John the son of Zebedee ”’ (Chronol., i. 677). 
PT 7P. xlvii. 
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Apocalypse, while it markedly resembles in these respects 
the Johannine Epistles, and especially the First Epistle. 

«The vocabulary of Jn. is small. In the Johannine writings 
only 990 words are used altogether, and in the Gospel only 919. 
The Apocalyptist has an even scantier vocabulary of 866 
words. Only 441 words are common to both writers; z.e. 
Jn. has 545 words not used by the Apocalyptist, while the 
Apocalyptist has 425 not used by Jn. 

Among Jn.’s 990 words, there are 84 exclusively Johannine, 
#.e. not occurring elsewhere in the N.T.; 74 of these are found 
in the Gospel only, viz. : 

dyyéAAeuy, dAvevery, dANaXOOev, GAdN, avOpaxid, avrdetv, avTAnpa, 
droowdywyos, apxitpixdwos, Baiov, BiBpdokev, yevery, yéepur, 
yAwoodkomov, Saxpvew, SiaLwvvivar, éyxaivia, éexvevew, EArypa, 
eumoptov, éupvoay, éEurvilew, érdparos, érevdurys, émixpiey, 7Aos, 
GeooeBys, Onxyn, Opeupa, Keipiar, Képua, KepparioTys, KyToUpOs, 
KAjpa, Koluyows, KoAvpByOpa, Kopdrepov, KpiOivos, AévTiov, A(Tpa, 
Adyxyn, pETody, peTPNTHS, MoVvy, VvUTTELY, Blev, dvdpLov, ddpLov, 
mevOepos, mepideicbar, mérpos, mérepov, mpoBatixyn, mpoBdriov, 
mpocairns, TporkwyTys, Tporpaytov, TTépva, TrVTpa, pee, TKENoOS, 
oxynvornyia, ovyxpyc0ar, cuvercépxerOar, Terapratios, TeTpdunvos, 
titAos, ddpia, Spavtds, pavds, PpayédAtov, xeiwappos, xoAGY, Wwpiov.t 

The subject-matter of the Apocalypse naturally calls for a 
vocabulary distinct from that of either the Gospel or the 
Epistles; and reasons may be found for some obvious differ- 
ences. Thus the Apocalyse treats much of sorrow and warfare, 
and accordingly it has rdcyew, rédeuos, TévO0s, bropovy, which 
Jn. does not use ; on the other hand, Jn. has éAzis, yapdé, which 
are not mentioned in Apoc. Again, the words eixwy, pvoryjprov, 
vots, ovyn, copia, which the Apoc. uses, are studiously avoided 
by Jn., probably because of their place in Gnostic doctrine, 
and the same may be said of his avoidance of the mystica] 
numbers seven? and ten, both of which appear in the Apoc. 
Perhaps Jn. avoids zioris (only in 1 Jn. 54, four times in Apoc.) 
for a similar reason, while he uses wiorevew a hundred times 
(see on 17). yvaous is used by neither author. 

Other divergences, however, are not susceptible of such 
an explanation. The variety of use of dAnOyjs, dAnOuds, is 
puzzling (see on 1°). Jn. never uses daéorodos of the Twelve 
(but see on 13}6), while the Apoc. never uses Jn.’s favourite title 
pabynrjs (see on 27). So, too, Jn. avoids zpecPvrepos (except 


1The words dyyeNla, dvrixpioros, émibéxecOar, tracudbs, vixn, drdompw- 
revew, pdrvapeiy, xdprns, xploua are only found in the Johannine Epistles. 
dvOpwmroxrévos is found both in Gospel and 1 Ep., but nowhere else in 
the N.T. 

2 See p. Ixxxix. 
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2 Jn.!, 3 Jn.1), while the Apoc. has it a dozen times. dvvapis, 
Gaipa, ioxvs, kpéros, used in the Apoc., do not appear in 
Jn., although we might have expected to find them in his 
report of the Gospel miracles. The Apoc. has dpviov (for 
Christ), pvjpa, wérpa, goveis, Wevdys, while Jn. uses the 
synonyms éuvds, pyypelov, mérpos, avOpwroxtévos, wWedorys. 
Where the Apocalyptist writes ‘IepoveaAyp, Jn. has ‘IepoodAvpa 
(see on 1}%), 

With the use of prepositions, adverbs, and connecting 
particles, Jn. is more at home than is the Apocalyptist. None 
of the following appears in Apoc.: trép (16 times in Jn.), 
dvr (1), ov (3), mp6 (9); 78n (18), vr (30), xabds (43), mér (8). 
émi, on the contrary, is four times as frequent in Apoc. as in 
Jn. To these may be added dada (120 Jn., 13 Apoc.), ydp 
(jo Jn., 17 Apoc.), and Jn.’s favourite oty (see on 172; in 
the Apoc. it occurs only 6 times and always as illative). On 
the other hand, the prep. évémov with the gen. is only used 
thrice by Jn.; but 34 times by the Apocalyptist, where it is 
probably due to Semitic influence. The instrumental use of 
év in the Apoc. is found 33 times, although hardly at all in 
Jn. (see however, on 13). 

The proper names “Iyoots and “Iwdvys are always anar- 
throus in Apoc.; whereas the usage is different in Jn. (see on 
18. 50), The Apoc. never uses the possessive pronouns 7uérepos 
(twice in Jn.), ipérepos (3), ods (6), duos (15), while éuds, which 
is used by Jn. forty times, appears only in Rev. 2”, 

More remarkable than any differences in diction are the 
differences in the constructions used by Jn. and the Apocalyptist. 
The grammar of the Apocalypse has been thoroughly studied 
by Charles, who brings out its Hebraic character.1 Its Greek 
is unique in its solecisms, and points to a certain awkwardness 
in using the Greek language on the part of its author, who 
thinks in Hebrew or Aramaic throughout. The Greek of the 
Apocalypse has none of the idiomatic subtleties which meet 
us in the Fourth Gospel ? (see, e.g., note on 3°). 

It was held by some critics in the nineteenth century that 
the Apocalypse was written in the time of Nero; and thus a 
period of perhaps twenty years intervened between it and the 
issue of the Fourth Gospel. Here, it was supposed, we may 
find time for a fuller mastery of Greek style being acquired by 
the author of the Apocalypse, before he wrote the Gospel. 
However, the Neronic date of the Apocalypse is now abandoned 
by most scholars, who have reverted to the traditional date in 


1 See Charles, Revelation, i. pp. cxvii—clix. 


2 For the argument of Dionysius of Alexandria as to difference of 
style, cf. Euseb. H.E. vii. 25, and see p. lvi. 
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the reign of Domitian; so that we cannot reckon on any long 
interval between the issue of the two books.! The differences 
between the Greek of Gospel and Revelation are so marked 
that we cannot account for them by the assumption that the 
peas author altered his style so fundamentally in a short 
period. 

Reference must here be made to Dr. Burney’s theory that 
the Fourth Gospel was of Aramaic origin, and that its Greek 
is only translation-Greek, betraying its Aramaic base at every 
point. Despite the established facts that behind the Fourth 
Gospel there was a Jewish mind, and that an undertone of 
Semitic ways of thought and speech may be discerned in its 
language (see further, p. Ixxxi), Burney’s view has not been 
generally accepted by scholars. Many passages that have been 
cited by him and others as Aramaic in form are quite defensible 
as Greek; see, e.g., on 379 774 8° 101%. See also the notes on 
20. 50 738 to% 124, Classical parallels can be produced 3 
for the diction in 4? 8% g?1- 36 7423 168. 27 772 195 2019 (see notes 
in loc.), which show that Jn’.s Greek in these places is not the 
Greek of a mere translator. At 3 1o!- 4 it is true that a 
precise Greek parallel cannot be cited, but even at these points 
an Aramaic origin is not suggested, nor can Jn.’s Greek be 
challenged. Another difficulty in the way of accepting Burney’s 
theory is the identity of style between the Gospel and the First 
Epistle. The latter is, admittedly, an original Greek letter, 
and its author is not to be distinguished from the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel (see p. 1xi). 

To return to the Apocalypse. There are, indeed, some 
similarities in language as in thought with the Gospel. 

Both authors, ¢.g., quote Zech. 121° with eexévrnoav, which 
is not the LXX rendering (see on Jn. 19%”). But this only 
proves the common use of a prevalent translation of the 
Masoretic text. oirwes efexevrnoay in Rev. 1’ does not refer to 
the pzercing of the Lord’s side, which is mentioned only by Jn., 
but to those who crucified Him. The phrase rnpeiv tov Adyov 
or type ras évroAds is frequent both in Jn. and in Apoc. 
(eg. “Kev. 3° 29%? 127 24% and see on jn. &* 14%). 


1 Hort, who was a supporter of the Neronic date, acknowledged 
that without a considerable interval of time between the two books, 
identity of authorship cannot be maintained (Apocalypse of St. John, 
p. xl). 
2 The Avamaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, by C. F. Burney (1922). 
He ascribes both Gospel and Apocalypse to John the presbyter (see 
PP. 149-152). ; 

3 Lightfoot, who urges the Aramaic flavour of the Greek, goes so 
far as to say that there are “no classicisms ” in Jn. (Biblical Essays, 


Pp. 135). 
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Cf. also & Su dv épyécOw (Rev. 2217) with Jn. 7°’, where see 
note. The verb vxdav, ‘‘ to overcome,” is applied to Christ 
both in Jn. and in Apoc., but nowhere else in the N.T. (see 
on Jn. 16%), Both writers express the same idea when they 
speak of Christ as 6 duvds rod Geod (Jn. 1”), or 76 dpviov (Rev. 
56 passim). The phrase éys eis introducing great utterances 
of Christ is also used, in both Apoc. and the Fourth Gospel, 
in the same way. 

Apart from verbal correspondences of this kind, the 
Christology of Apoc. has marked resemblances to that of the 
Fourth Gospel. That Christ is Judge (Rev. 61%), that He was 
pre-existent (Rev. 117 314), and that He had divine knowledge of 
men’s hearts and thoughts (Rev. 27%) are thoughts familiar to 
Jn. And that the abiding of God with man is a permanent 
issue of Christ’s work is a specially Johannine dogma (cf. 
Rev. 3” 213 with Jn. 147°). The application of the mysterious 
title ‘‘the Word of God” to Christ in Rev. 19% prepares 
the reader for the more explicit Logos doctrine of the Prologue 
to the Gospel.? 

These similarities ? cannot outweigh the differences which 
compel us to recognise that the Gospel and the Apocalypse 
proceed from different hands; but they point to some contact 
between the two writers. The simplest explanation is that 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel had sat at the feet of the 
Apocalyptist as a disciple. If the Apocalypist was John the 
son of Zebedee (a view which seems to the present writer 
to be reasonable *), then from a new angle we reach the con- 
clusion that John the son of Zebedee is the ‘‘ witness ”’ behind 
the Fourth Gospel, which was, however, written by a younger 
disciple of Christ. 


(vir) SuMMARY OF ARGUMENT AS TO AUTHORSHIP 


1. John the apostle was the Beloved Disciple (p. xxxvii). 
He did not suffer a martyr’s death (p. xxxviii f.), but lived to 
extreme old age in Ephesus (p. xlviii). 

2. The tradition that John the apostle was himself the 
actual writer of both Gospel and Apocalypse must be rejected 


1 See p. cxvilii. 2 P.-cxli, 

3 See Charles, Revelation, vol. i. p. xxxii, for other resemblances. 

‘This is too large a question to be argued here. Charles holds 
that John the seer is a personage distinct not only from John the 
presbyter but also from John the apostle, and his careful study of the 
authorship of the Apocalypse challenges scrutiny. But much of his 
argument depends on the hypothesis that John the apostle was put 
to death by the Jews at an early date. This I am unable to accept 
for the reasons set out above (pp. xxxviii-xlv). 


—" 
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because of the far-reaching difference of style between the two 
books (p. Ixv). 

* 3. The theory that John the apostle was the sole author 
of the Gospel is not established by its general recognition 
(p. lix) in the second and following centuries as ‘‘ the Gospel 
according to St. John.”” That may unhesitatingly be accepted, 
in the sense that John was behind it, and that it represents 
faithfully his picture of Jesus Christ, and reproduces His teach- 
ing. It was this that the early Church deemed to be of im- 
portance, and not any literary problem as to the method by 
which the reminiscences of John the apostle came to be re- 
corded. The reason why the Second Gospel was regarded 
as authoritative was because it reproduced the witness of Peter, 
and not because it was known to have been compiled by Mark. 
The ground of its authority was belief in its apostolic origin, as 
Papias tells us.1_ This it was which was claimed for the Fourth 
Gospel by the elders of the Church at Ephesus (21%), where, 
as Irenzeus says (p. xlvii), it was first published, and this it was 
which gave it authority. There could be no higher testimony 
than that of John the Beloved Disciple. But that he wrote 
it with his own hand is not asserted by the second-century 
Fathers; and the only traditions that remain as to the manner 
of its composition (pp. lvi ff.) reveal that John was wof regarded 
as the sole author by those who accepted his Gospel as 
canonical. 

4. Further, the internal evidence of the Gospel indicates 
that the writer was a distinct person from the ‘‘ witness ” to 
whom he appeals. The certificate of authentication in 2174 
is written by the same person who wrote the Gospel as a whole, 
for the style is identical with the style of Jn. throughout. No 
doubt it is the certificate not of the evangelist avowedly, but 
of the elders of the Church; nevertheless it is written for them 
by Aim, and the writer is distinct from the Beloved Disciple 
whose witness is certified as true. And the language of 19% 
(where see note) is even more conclusive, as distinguishing 
between the evangelist and his authority. 

5. We shall see that the evangelist not only sometimes 
corrects the statements of the Synoptists (p. xcviif.), but that 
he occasionally adopts the actual words used by Mk. and Lk. 
(p. xcvi f.). Now that he ventures to correct anything told in 
the earlier Gospels, shows that he is relying on an authority 
that cannot be gainsaid. Jn. depends on the Beloved Disciple, 
and is careful to reproduce his corrections of the current 
evangelical tradition. On the other hand, he is thoroughly 
familiar with the phrases in which Mk. and Lk. embody that 

1 See Eusebius, H.E. iii. 39. 15. 
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tradition, and he does not scruple on occasion to make them 
his own. This is quite natural on the part of one who is telling 
a story as to the details of which he has not personal know- 
ledge, although Jn. was, in a sense, pabyris Tod xvpiov (p. Iii). 
He follows his authorities verbally, for such was the literary 
habit of the time. But it is improbable that the aged apostle, 
John the son of Zebedee, would have fallen back on the words 
of others when he could have used words of his own. This is 
specially improbable when we remember that John was not 
slow to correct when necessary what Mk. and Lk. had recorded. 
An examination of the relation to the Synoptics of the Fourth 
Gospel thus reveals the presence of two persons concerned 
in the production of the latter, viz. the apostle who was an 
original authority, and the evangelist who put the reminiscences 
of his teacher into shape. 

6. The actual writer (as distinct from the ‘‘ witness ’’) 
of the Fourth Gospel is also the writer of the Johannine Epistles. 
This is not only shown by identity of style (p. lxii f.), but is 
confirmed by Church tradition. 

7. The mame of the writer cannot be given with as complete 
confidence. But, if the writer, like the Beloved Disciple, had 
the name ‘‘ John,” a very common name among Jews, we 
may find here a plausible explanation for some confusion of 
him in later times with his greaternamesake. ‘There is, indeed, 
no likelihood that Irenzus associates any John except John 
the apostle with the Fourth Gospel (p. xlix); or that the Chris- 
tian writers of the second and third centuries had any special 
curlosity as to the name of the writer who compiled the 
Gospel on the apostle’s authority (p. lxiv). But the fact 
that master and disciple had the same name might readily 
lead to a forgetfulness of the distinct personality of the lesser 
man. 

8. The Second and Third Epistles attributed to ‘‘ John” 
claim to be written by one who calls himself 6 wpeoBvrepos 
(p. Ixiii), which at once suggests John the presbyter of whom 
Papias tells us (p. lii). 

g. The writer of Epp. II. III. was, however, also the 
author of Ep. I. and of the Fourth Gospel (p. lxiii); and 
thus we reach the final inference that the Fourth Gospel was 
written by John the presbyter from the reminiscences and the 
teaching of John the apostle (p. lxiv). 

No claim can be made for absolute certainty in the solution 
of so intricate a problem as the authorship of the ‘‘ Gospel 
according to St. John.” There are many links in the chain of 


1 For a criticism of this argument, first developed by Weizsacker, 
see Drummond, Character and Authorship, etc., p. 398. 
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argument, and each must be tested separately. In this short 
summary an attempt has been made to bring out the main 
points at issue, which have been examined in detail in the 
preceding sections. 


(v1) EARLY CITATIONS OF THE FouRTH GOosPEL 


The date of the Zpzstle of Barnabas is uncertain. Lightfoot 
tentatively placed it between 70 and 79 A.D. In any case it is 
of too early a date to make it possible for Barnabas to have 
quoted the Johannine writings. In the notes on 21% 314 651 
we have suggested, however, that Barnabas may refer to 
sayings of Jesus which were traditionally handed down, and 
which were afterwards definitely ascribed to Him in the Fourth 
Gospel. For other phrases of Barnabas which elucidate in 
some slight degree passages in Jn., see on 812 1632 1928. 28 2718. 19, 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, suffered martyrdom between 
the years 110 and 118. His Epistles to the churches of Asia 
Minor and of Rome are deeply impressed with the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ as having come in the flesh (as opposed to the 
prevalent Docetism) which is characteristic of the Fourth 
Gospel (and the first Epistle), and also with the Pauline con- 
ception of the redemptive efficacy of the Passion. The idea 
of canonical books of the N.T., as distinct from the O.T., 
had not been formulated or accepted by the Church at the early 
date when Ignatius wrote; and he never quotes directly or 
avowedly from the Gospels or the Apostolic Epistles.1 He 
moved in the circles where the Johannine presentation of 
Christianity first found explicit expression; and this may 
account, in part, for the remarkable likeness of his thought 
and religious diction to the writings of Jn. It does not follow 
that in the Ignatian Epistles there is any conscious literary 
obligation to the Fourth Gospel, although this is possible. 
But it is in accordance with all probabilities, that Ignatius 
had read this famous book which had been produced with the 
imprimatur of the Church at Ephesus a quarter of a century 
before he wrote to the Christians of that place. He uses several 
Johannine phrases after a fashion which is difficult to explain 
if they are no more than reflexions of current Christian teaching. 
See, ¢.g., the notes on Jn. 118 38 418 519 627. 92. 58 798 g29 107. 9. 30 
123- 81 733. 20 758.19 y72l 20%0, where the Ignatian parallels 
are cited.? 

In the Antiochene Acts of Martyrdom (end of fourth 

1Cf, Lightfoot, Ignatius, i. 403. 

2Cf. Burney, Aramaic Origin, pp. 153 ff.; Drummond, Fourth 
Gospel, p. 259; and for other references, Moffatt, Introd., p. 578 f. 
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century), Ignatius is styled 6 rod dzoordAov “Iwdvvov pabyrys, 
but there is no early evidence for this.1_ In his letter to the 
Ephesians, Ignatius does not mention John, although (§ 12) he 
bids them be IavAov cupptorar roo peuaptupnuévov. But it must 
be borne in mind that Ignatius was on his way to Rome, 
to suffer martyrdom as Paul had suffered, and this gives special 
point to his mention of Paul. He could not have cited John in 
this context, for John died a peaceful death at Ephesus and 
was not a martyr. In another place (§ 11) he recalls the fact 
that the Ephesians were ever of one mind with the aposéles, 
z.e. not only Paul the founder of their Church, but other 
apostles as well; and this is most simply explained as carrying 
an allusion to John. Indeed, that a bishop who had visited 
the churches of Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, Philadelphia, and 
Smyrna (as well as Polycarp himself) was not familiar with the 
activities of the great John of Asia, is highly improbable. 

Ignatius does not name John, nor does he mention his 
writings; but his circumstances could not have left him ignorant 
of the personality of the man, while the phraseology of the 
Ignatian Epistles betrays acquaintance with the teaching, and 
probably with the text, of the Fourth Gospel. 

Polycarp of Smyrna (born about 70 A.D. and died a martyr’s 
death in 155 or 156) 2 was a disciple of John (see p. xlviii). There 
is no chronological difficulty in this. If, as is possible, John 
lived until 100 A.D., although 95 is more probable, then Polycarp 
would have been thirty years old at the time of his death; he 
may indeed have been appointed bishop by John, as Tertullian 
states (de Prescr. 32). There is no reason to doubt that he 
had some intercourse in his young days with the old apostle. 
In his Zpéstle to the Philippians (§ 7) 1 Jn. 42-4 is quoted almost 
verbatim, ds av pH buoroyn “Incotv Xpiorov év capxi édyAvOévae 
dytixpiords éotw. There is no certain reminiscence of the 
Fourth Gospel, although Lightfoot compares Jn. 1516 with § 12. 

A Christian Apocalypse, called The Rest of the Words of 
Baruch, contains a clear reference to Jn. 1° (see note zz Joc.). 
If Rendel Harris is right in dating this Apocalypse about the 
year 136 A.D., we have here one of the earliest of all extant 
citations of the Fourth Gospel. 

We have already examined (p. liv) the relation of Papias 
(d. 146 A.D.) to John the presbyter and John the apostle; but 
it should be noted here that Eusebius tells that Papias quoted 
the First Johannine Epistle (4.Z. m1. xxxix. 17), and his 
recognition of this as authoritative involves also the recogni- 
tion of the Gospel. 

1 See Lightfoot, Ignatius, ii. 477. 
* See, for these dates, Lightfoot, Ignatius, i. pp. 647 ff. 
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Basilides, a Gnostic teacher of Alexandria, flourished in 
the reign of Hadrian (¢.e. 117-138 a.D.; cf. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. vii. 17). In an abstract of a work by Basilides, found 
in Hippolytus (Ref. vii. 22), the words of Jn. 1° are quoted 
verbally. ‘‘ This, says he, is what is called in the Gospels 
hv TO pds Td GANOWov 9 dorifea mavta avOpwrov épyopevov cis TOV 
xoopov.” There is a later reference to Jn. 24 (Ref. vii. 27). 
If Hippolytus is quoting here the work of Basilides himself, 
as distinct from books written by members of his school, 
the citation of 19 seems to prove not only Basilides’ use of Jn., 
but his acceptance of it as among ‘‘ the Gospels”’ generally 
recognised, This may be a too bold inference, but the atten- 
tion paid to the Fourth Gospel by Gnostic teachers of the middle 
of the second century shows that at an early date, certainly 
before 150 A.D., it was reckoned by them to be a Christian 
book of special significance. 

The earliest commentary upon the Fourth Gospel, of which 
we have any considerable remains, was that of the Gnostic 
Heracleon, who wrote towards the end of the second century. 
His endeavour was to find support for the doctrinal system of 
Valentinus, as he understood it, in the Fourth Gospel, which 
he regarded as authoritative Scripture. In his extant frag- 
ments the name of the author of the Gospel does not expressly 
appear; but it is implied in the comment of Heracleon on 
Jn. 118, which he says proceeds not from the Baptist but from 
the Disciple (ov« dz tod Barrticrod GAN ard Tod pabyrod).2 This 
is plainly meant to distinguish words of John the Baptist from 
that of the Disciple who had the same name. 

Moreover, the Fourth Gospel was accepted and used by 
some, at least, of the Valentinian heretics against whom 
Irenzeus directed his polemic (fer. ill. 11. 7). It is even 
probable that Valentinus himself recognised its authority, 
as is indicated by Tertullian when he contrasts Valentinus with 
Marcion, as one who did not, like Marcion, mutilate the Gospels, 
but used the ‘‘ entire instrument.’”’4 The acceptance of the 
Fourth Gospel by many Gnostics as well as Catholics creates 
a strong presumption that it had been given to the public as 
an authoritative work at a time before controvérsy had arisen 
between Christian heretic and Christian orthodox. And this 
pushes the date back to a period before the time of Basilides. 

1 This was held by Lightfoot (Bibl. Essays, p. 108); Westcott 
(Comm. p. Ixvii); Ezra Abbot (Fourth Gospel, p. 82); Drummond 
regarded it as probable (Fourth Gospel, p. 331). 

2See, for the extant Fragments of Heracleon, A. E. Brooke, in 
Cambridge Texts and Studies (1891). 


3 Cf. Brooke, /.c. p. 55. ow 
4 Si Valentinus integro instrumento uti uidetur”’ (de Prescr. 38). 
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There is nothing, then, extraordinary in the fact that Basilides 
quoted the Fourth Gospel, as the simplest interpretation of 
the words of Hippolytus assures us that he did. 

Of other Gnostic writings produced not later than 150 A.D. 
the fragmentary Gospel of Peter and the Acts of John disclose 
clear traces of the Johannine tradition. 

Pseudo-Peter (§ 5) suggests 18% (see note); he agrees (§ 2) 
with Jn. as to the relation of the Crucifixion to the first day of 
unleavened bread (1984); he refers to the nails by which the 
hands of Jesus, the feet not being mentioned, were fastened 
to the Cross (§ 6; cf. 207); he tells (§ 4) of the crurifragium, 
in a confused manner (cf. 19%*); and the end of the fragment 
reports the departure of some disciples, after the Passover 
solemnities were over, to the Sea of Galilee for fishing, ap- 
parently being about to introduce the narrative of Jn. 21. 
These points of the apocryphal writer are not derived from the 
Synoptists. See also on 197. °8. 41,1 

The latter part of the Aczs of John tells of John as reclining 
on the Lord’s breast, when at a meal (§ 89; cf. 137). In these 
Acts (§ 97) the Crucifixion is on Friday at the sixth hour 
(cf. 19!*), and allusion is made to the piercing of the Lord’s 
side (§ 97 Adyxas viccopat Kal KaAdpos, and § IoI vwyérvta; 
cf. 19% and note thereon). In the Gnostic hymn (§ 95), Christ 
claims to be both Door and Way: Ovpa «ivi cou xpovovti pe. 
"Auynv 6d0s eiué wou mapodirn (see on 10° 148), The Fourth 
Gospel is distorted, but that it was known to the writer of these 
Acts is certain. 

It is true that some persons in the second century rejected 
the Fourth Gospel as authoritative. Irenzus mentions some 
who would not accept the promise of the Paraclete, and so 
‘**do not admit that form [of the Spirit], which is according 
to John’s Gospel” (Her. iii. 11. 9). Epiphanius in his account 
of heretical systems (probably based in a confused way upon 
Hippolytus) mentions people to whom he gives the nickname 
of Alogz, because they rejected the Logos doctrine of John; 
‘* they receive neither the Gospel of John nor the Apocalypse,” 
which they ascribed to the heretic Cerinthus.2, Whether these 
persons were few or many, they held (according to Epiphanius) 
that the Fourth Gospel was of the first century, as Cerinthus 
was a contemporary of John.? It is probable from what 
Epiphanius adds, that they are to be identified with the 
impugners of the Fourth Gospel mentioned by Irenzus. 
We are not, however, concerned here with the history of the 
N.T. Canon, but only with the time of the appearance of the 

1 Cf. contra Gardner-Smith, J.T.S., April 1926, p. 256. 
2 Hey. li. 2, 3. 3 See above, p. xlix. 
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Gospel ‘‘ according to St. John’”’ ; and this cannot be placed 
at a later date than the end of the first century. 

Justin Martyr wrote his Apologies and Dialogue with 
Trypho about 145~150 A.D. He mentions John the apostle 
once, and then as the seer of the Apocalypse: ‘‘ A certain man 
among us (zap’ jpyiv), by name John, one of the apostles of 
Christ, prophesied in a revelation (droxadvwe) which was 
made to him,” etc., alluding to Rev. 2046 (Dal. 81; cf. Dial. 
45). This Dialogue, according to Eusebius,? is the record of 
a controversy held by Justin with Trypho at Ephesus; § 1 
places Justin at Ephesus soon after the Barcochba revolt, or 
about the year 136. When writing then of John the apostle 
as map’ yiv, he is writing of one who was at Ephesus forty 
years before, and of whose influence and personality he must 
have been fully informed. 

It is noteworthy that Justin does not speak of John the 
apostle as the writer of the Gospel, only the Apocalypse being 
specially mentioned as his work. This may be taken in 
connexion with the carefully chosen language used by Irenzus, 
when speaking of the relation of John to the Fourth Gospel 
and its publication at Ephesus.? It is possible that Justin was 
aware of the tradition which associated another personality 
with that of John the apostle in the composition of the Gospel. 

However that may be, Justin’s doctrinal system is dependent 
as a whole upon the Fourth Gospel, and especially on the 
Prologue. He was undoubtedly familiar with its general 
teaching. His books being apologetic (for Roman use) and 
controversial (with the Jews) rather than exegetical or hortatory, 
we could not expect him to cite verbatim and as authoritative 
the books of the N.T., after the fashion of Irenzus in the next 
generation. None the less, the traces of his acquaintance 
with the text of the Fourth Gospel are apparent.? 

A conclusive passage is Afo/. 61. Justin is explaining 
how converts are ‘‘ new made through Christ.”” They are 
brought where there is water; and ‘‘ after the same fashion 
of regeneration (dvayevvjcews) with which we ourselves were 
regenerated, they are regenerated,” for in the name of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, ‘*they receive the washing of water 
(15 €v 7G Bdart TéTe Aovtpov rowodvro.); for Christ said, Except 
ye be regenerated (dvayervnOijre), ye shall not enter the king- 
dom of heaven. It is plain that it is impossible for those who 
were born once for all to enter into their mothers’ wombs.” 
Here we have an almost verbal oo of Jn. 33° (see 


1H.E. iv. 18. 6. 2 Cf. p. x 
8 The details are discussed at length in Sol Abbot’ s The Fourth 
Gospel, pp. 25-48 (ed. 1880). 
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note 7m Joc.). Again, in Dial, 88, oix «ivi 56 Xpiotds, adrAa 
wv Bodvros comes directly from Jn. 175 and not from the 
Synoptists 1 (see note z” loc.). The allusion in Dal. 69 to 
Christ’s cure of those blind from birth (é« yeverjs), and the 
lame and deaf, presupposes 9! (where see note). Attempts 
to get rid of these allusions to the Fourth Gospel are unreason- 
able. See also notes on Jn. 44 12% 161% 1897 1913. 24 2019 21, 
where other parallels from Justin are given. With 1 Jn. 3} 
may be compared Dead. 123. 

Justin, then, used the Fourth Gospel a little before 150 A.D.; 
and at one point (Ago/. 61) quotes it as authoritative for a 
saying of Jesus. 

The ‘‘ Diatessaron” of Zatian sufficiently shows the co- 
equal authority of Jn. with that of the Synoptists, when his 
Harmony was composed. Tatian was born about IIo A.D., 
and had been in intimate relationship with Justin at Rome. 
His acceptance of the Fourth Gospel would, almost by itself, 
suggest that Justin took the same view of its importance and 
its authority. 

The Shepherd of Hermas was written at Rome about 140 
A.D., or perhaps at an earlier date. The allegorist’s allusions 
to Scripture are few, as might be expected from the nature of his 
book. He speaks (Szm. ix. 12. 5) of baptism as a condition of 
entrance into the kingdom of God, a doctrine which recalls 
Jn. 3° (where see note). His allusion to Christ as the Gate’ 
(9 wvAn, S¢m. ix. 12), through which those who are to be saved 
enter into the kingdom of God, is reminiscent of the teaching 
of Jn. 10%, He speaks of the law (rév vomov) which Christ 
received from the Father (S27. v. 6. 3); this is Johannine in its 
thought (cf. 10!), The phrase 6 xipios ddyOivos év watt pyyare 
kal ovdev wap’ aitd Weddos (AZand. ili. 1) is verbally similar to 
1 Jn. 22”, These are suggestions of the prevalence of Johan- 
nine teaching at Rome in the middle of the second century; 
but no more definite proof is forthcoming of the acquaintance 
of Hermas with the text of the Fourth Gospel. 

The £pistle to Diognetus is dated about 150 A.D. by 
Lightfoot.4 In x. 2, 3 he speaks of God’s love for men (6 yap 
Oeds tots dvOpdrovs Hydrnoe), adding that to them He sent 
His only begotten Son (aréorewWe tov vidv aitod tov povoyery), 
and then suggesting that their love for Him who thus loved 

1Cf. p. c. 2 See Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, p. 294. 

® The doctrine of Christ as the Gate (4 m¥Ay) appears also in Clem, 
Rom. 48, a document which is contemporary with Jn., but is inde- 
pendent of the Johannine writings. 

4 It breaks off in c. 10, and cc. 11, 12 are by a different, probably 


a latex hand. Cf. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, p. 488; and see on 
16”? 17%, 
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them will be the issue. Not only the thoughts but the words 
of Jn. 338, 1 Jn. 4°: 1° are reproduced here. In vi. 3 the thought 
that Christians are zz the world, but not of the world, and that 
therefore the world hates them, is an echo from Jn. 171. 14, 
The writer of the Epistle is not writing for Christians or for 
Jews, but for heathen, so that he never quotes expressly from 
either O.T. or N.T. But that he is acquainted with the 
Johannine writings is hardly doubtful. See on 16”, 

A document, purporting to report conversations of the 
Risen Jesus with His disciples, and entitled Epzstula Apos- 
tolerum, | has recently been edited from Coptic and Ethiopic 
versions by Schmidt, who holds that it was written in Asia 
Minor about 160-170 A.D. It is anti-Docetic in tone, and 
attaches much weight to the Fourth Gospel, John being named 
first when the apostles are (very confusedly) enumerated. 
There are several allusions to Jn.; e.g. the Miracle at Cana is 
mentioned (c. 5 [16]); at c. 11 [24] there is a curious note 
about the test offered to Thomas (Jn. 20”: 27), with which Peter 
and Andrew are associated; in c. 18 (29) the “‘ new command- 
ment” of Jn. 13%4 is mentioned; and in c. 29 (40) Jn. 20” 
is quoted precisely. For other Johannine reminiscences cf. 
cc. 33, 39. The Fourth Gospel was very familiar to the author 
of this imaginative work. , 

The Didache seems to be indebted for some of its phrases 
to Jn. 612 1152 1714 (see notes zz loc.). This would be very 
important if the early date once ascribed to this interesting 
manual could be taken as established. But I am not prepared 
to make this assumption or to claim that the Dzdache 
was composed in its present form earlier than the third. 
century.” 

For the use of the Fourth Gospel, or at any rate of its 
characteristic phraseology, by the second-century Odes of 
Solomon, see p. cxlvi below. 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs present some 
parallels to Johannine language; see on 1° 3! 4% 54 1576, 
But Christian interpolations abound in the Zestaments, the 
base of which is Jewish, and 157° (the most striking parallel) 
may be one of these. Charles would treat the language of 1° 
as dependent upon the Zestaments ;* but this is hardly probable 
(see note zm loc.). We cannot safely assume that the Zesta- 


1 Episiula A postolorum, ed. C. Schmidt (Texte und Untersuchungen, 
1919). : 

2 Kor the problems presented by the Didache, see C. Bigg, The 
Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles, and J. A. Robinson, Barnabas, Hermas, 
and the Didache (especially pp. 93-95). 

3 See Charles, Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, p. \xxxv. 
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ments in their present form were in existence before the time 
of Origen. 

The tise made of the Fourth Gospel by Christian writers 
before 175 1 enables us, therefore, to fix the time of its appear- 
ance within narrow limits. It is hardly earlier than go A.D., 
and cannot be later than 125. Probably the year 95 is the 
nearest approximation to its date that can be made. 


CHAPTER ITI 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EVANGELIST 


i) The Evangelist was a Jew. 
(ii) The Literary Method of the Evangelist is not that of Allegory. 
(iii) The Idea of ‘Witness ”’ is prominent. 
(iv) Philo and the Fourth Gospel. 


(1) THE EVANGELIST WAS A JEW 


REFERENCE is made elsewhere? to Burney’s explanation of 
the style of the Fourth Gospel, viz. that it was translated into 
Greek from an Aramaic original. This explanation has not 
commanded the general assent of scholars; but that there is 
an undertone of Semitic ways of thought and speech behind 
the Gospel can hardly be gainsaid. The evangelist, in our 
view, is dependent for many of his facts upon the aged disciple, 
John the son of Zebedee, who was a Jew of Palestine, and whose 
native speech was Aramaic. It is natural that the record, 
however carefully edited, of such a disciple’s reminiscences, 
should bear traces of his nationality. More than this, however, 
can be said. We observe the Semitic undertone, not only in 
the narrative, but in the evangelist’s comments upon it. The 
style, e.g., of such passages ® as 316-22. 81-36 or 12 36b-43 ig yn- 
mistakably Semitic; and, speaking generally, one cannot dis- 
tinguish, by any features of internal evidence, those parts of 
the Gospel narrative which plainly rest upon the report of an 
eye-witness, and those which may be referred to the evangekst, 
whom we identify with the writer of the Johannine epistles.* 
The evangelist prefers to string together independent 
sentences by the use of ‘‘and,’’ rather than to use subordinate 


1 See p. Ixxiif. for notices of Jn.in Christian books written between 
the time of Irenzus, whose testimony is explicit, and 250 A.D, 
2 P. xvii. 8 P, xxiii. «Pp. Ixx, 
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clauses. That is, he likes the form of writing which the gram- 
marians call sarataxzs. This is not unknown in Greek, but one 
accustomed to listen to conversations in Aramaic would be 
mote likely to employ pavataxzs than a Greek writer ignorant 
of Aramaic or Hebrew. This appears in the Prologue and in 
3/61 (to which reference has already been made), as well as in 
Jn.’s reports of a discourse.1 The Oriental trick of repetition 
of what has been said before, generally in a slightly altered 
form, is very common in the Fourth Gospel (see on 31). It is 
because of these frequent repetitions of the same doctrinal 
statement that the style of Jn. has been described as ‘‘ mono- 
tonous.” <A good illustration of repetitions in an Oriental 
report of a conversation is found at 161%, where it will be 
noticed that the thrice-repeated, ‘‘ A little while... and 
again a little while”’ adds to the vividness of the impression 
produced. 

It has been thought by some ? that there is a tendency in the 
Fourth Gospel to reproduce O.T. ¢es¢¢monza in a form recalling 
the Hebrew text rather than the LXX version. If the actual 
author were a Jew of Palestine, this is perhaps what we might 
expect, and at certain points Jn. seems to give a free rendering 
of the Hebrew; see, ¢.g., the notes on 123 6% 1215. 40 7318) Qn 
the other hand, the LXX (as distinct from the Hebrew) is 
behind the citations at 217 12° 1717 19%. The quotation at 19* is 
probably derived from some current version other than the 
LXX. No inference can be drawn from the form of the O.T. 
text cited 6° 74% 817 10% 1218. 34 1525 yo%5. 36. The evidence, 
taken as a whole, hardly proves that the evangelist was more 
familiar with the Hebrew O.T. than he was with the LXX; 
although a knowledge of the Hebrew as well as of the LXX 
seems to be behind the Gospel quotations.® 

The tendency of Jn. to reproduce Aramaic names of persons 
and places, and to interpret them for Greek readers, has often 
been remarked, e.g. Messiah (Jn. being the only evangelist 
who gives this Hebrew or Aramaic title, 11 4%), Kephas (1**), 
Thomas (20% 21%); the title Rabbd (18), Rabboni (20); 
Golgotha (191); Gabbatha, only at 191°; Bethesda or Bethzatha, 
only at 5?; Sz/oam (9”). But too much may be made of this. 
Mk. (1522) interprets Go/gotha, as Jn. does, and even cites 
Aramaic sentences (Mk. 5! 154). Mk. also uses both the titles 
Rabbi and Rabboni (9° etc., 10°1). Mt. (17%) interprets the 


1 Cf, 539. 40 778. 10. 11, 

2 E.g. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 136f.; and Burney, Avamaic 
Ovigin, etc., p. 114 f. 

3 It is possible that many of Jn.’s O.T. citations are taken from a 
volume of Testimonia compiled in Greek for Christian use. 
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Hebrew Jmmanuel. Even Lk. gives the Greek meaning of 
the names Barnabas and Elymas in Acts 4°%° 138, although 
he does not interpret Aramaic names in his Gospel. All that 
we can say is that Jn. relies on Palestinian tradition, or on 
a Palestinian Jew (if he had not been himself in Palestine, 
which is quite possible) for his native names, and he finds 
it convenient (as Mk., Mt., and Lk. do on occasion) to interpret 
them for Greek readers. But we must not infer that his 
knowledge of Aramaic went very far, or that he was a native 
speaker. 

Jn.’s familiarity with the topography of Jerusalem is, 
however, more noteworthy. The Synoptists know of Bethany, 
the Temple, the Pretorium of Pilate, and the place Golgotha 
with its sinister interpretation. Jn., however, has more 
intimate knowledge of the Holy City than the Synoptists 
display. He is aware how far from Jerusalem is the village 
of Bethany (1178); he knows not only the Temple, but Solo- 
mon’s Porch (107%); not only the Pretorium, but Gadbdatha 
or the Pavement (191%); he does not mention Gethsemane by 
name, but he knows its situation ‘‘ beyond the brook Kzdron, 
where was a garden ” (see on 187); he alone mentions the Pool 
of Siloam, and knows why it was called Sz/oam (see on 9’); 
also the Pool of Bethesda or Bethzatha, of which he (quite 
unnecessarily) says that it had five porches and was ézi rf 
mpoBarixy (see on 5"). The Synoptists do not tell of the visits 
to Jerusalem at which the men were healed at Bethesda and 
Siloam, so that they have no necessity to use these place- 
names. But in his account of the Passion Jn.’s knowledge of 
the various localities at Jerusalem appears to be more detailed 
than that of Lk. or even of Mk. 

Jn. gives geographical notes with equal confidence, when 
he has need to mention places outside Judea. ‘‘ Cana of 
Galilee ” (21 217); ‘* AZnon near to Salim ” (37%); ‘* Bethany 
beyond Jordan” (Jn. being specially careful to distinguish it 
from the other Bethany, which he knows: see on 1%); ‘‘ the 
city called Ephraim,” in the country near the wilderness 
(11°), are obscure places, which, however, have been identified 
to a reasonable degree of probability. But that their situation 
should have been expressly indicated by Jn. shows that he is 
not depending upon vague general knowledge, such as an 
occasional pilgrim or tourist might pick up. It is interesting 
that his one site as to which it is not easy to speak with confid- 
ence is Sychar, which he says was near the traditional Well of 
Jacob (see on 4°), The indication of the Sea of Galilee as 
‘‘of Tiberias”? is probably due to an editor other than Jn. 
(see on 6} 21), 
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These topographical allusions, taken together, point to 
the reliance of the evangelist on evidence given him at first 
hand and incidentally in conversation, unless we might suppose 
that he himself had personal knowledge of the places to which 
he refers. The latter explanation is inevitable for those who 
hold that the evangelist was, himself, John the son of Zebedee; 
but the allusions in question are sufficiently explained if we 
take the view that John the apostle is the ‘‘ witness’’ behind 
the evangelist’s record,1 but not the actual writer of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

The frequent explanatory allusions of the evangelist to the 
manners and customs of ‘‘ the Jews” have been supposed by 
some to indicate that he was not himself a Jew. ‘‘ He speaks 
as if they and their usages belonged to another race from him- 
self,”’ is the comment of Matthew Arnold.2 The ‘‘ feasts of 
the Jews ” (64 51 7), ‘‘the purifying of the Jews” (2), ‘‘the 
chief priests of the Jews” (194), ‘‘ the custom of the Jews ”’ 
(19), ‘‘the Preparation of the Jews” (19%), are thus desig- 
nated. But Paul did not separate himself from his own people 
when he wrote of ‘‘the Jews’’ (rt Thess. 234%, 2 Cor. 11%); 
nor does the evangelist when he thus invites the attention of 
his Greek readers to Jewish observances unfamiliar to them. 
Indeed, Jn. shows an intimate knowledge of these matters. 
He alludes several times to the Jewish regulations about 
ceremonial purification (3% 1155 1878 1934), upon which the 
Pharisees laid much stress (Mk. 7*). He gives details, as to 
spices being used at burials, not found in the Synoptists (19%). 
His use of the word rerapratos is significant (see on 11°), 
Again, he knows the time of year at which the Jews celebrated 
the feast of the Dedication, which was not one of the great 
obligatory festivals of Judaism (10%). The strongest proof, 
however, that a Jew is behind the Fourth Gospel, whether as 
‘¢ witness ” or as author, is the familiarity which it displays 
with Jewish doctrine current in the first century, as well as 
with Rabbinical methods of argument. 

The universal claim which the evangelist makes for the 
gospel of Jesus is preceded by what is for him fundamental, 
viz. that Jesus is the Messiah (20%), This thesis is continually 
present, while we might antecedently have expected that it 
would be kept in the background by one who had reached the 

1 Cf. p. Ixix. 

2 God and the Bible, p. 142. Lord Charnwood’s comment is more 
penetrating: ‘In style and mind he is an intense Jew. His very 
anger with his own race is that of a Jew. No Gentile, though he might 
dislike Jews, would have shown it in the same way; he would have 
felt, e.g., no interest in shifting more blame on to the Jewish Sanhedrim 
off the shoulders of Pilate” (According to St. John, p. 52). 
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narrative. To seek for the spiritual meaning of history is an 
exercise with special attractiveness for men who believe that 
history is controlled by Divine Providence. 

Thus, when Paul says that the story of Abraham, Sarah, 
and Hagar contains an ‘‘allegory”’ (Gal. 474), he does not 
suggest that it was not a true historical record of what had 
happened in the olden time; he means that the history sym- 
bolised a spiritual lesson (cf. also 1 Cor. 1o'l). In like 
manner, Philo sought a spiritual meaning behind the narratives 
of the O.T., of many of which, however, he rejected the literal 
truth. He treated the O.T. as the allegorising Greeks treated 
Homer. Philo is, in truth, the father of the allegorical inter- 
pretation of the O.T., which occupied so large a place in 
patristic exegesis, and which has always appealed to those 
who feel the charm of poetry. The zucidents, names, and even 
the zumbers of the Jewish Scriptures had for him a mystical 
significance, in which their true value resided, and by which 
their divine inspiration was most readily established. Because 
the O.T. was divine, it was natural to seek a deeper meaning 
in its every phrase than was apparent to a superficial reader. 

The Christian fathers inherited this Jewish tradition of the 
allegorical interpretation of the O.T., but it was first applied 
to the N.T. by the Gnostics, with whose doctrine of a secret 
gnosis it was congruous. The aged Simeon taking Jesus in 
his arms and giving thanks was a type of the Demiurge who 
on the arrival of the Saviour gave thanks.1 That Jesus was 
twelve years old when He discoursed with the doctors in the 
temple was an indication of the Duodecad of the ons.2- And 
the healing of the woman afflicted with an issue of blood for 
twelve years in like manner typified the healing of the twelfth 
fon.’ These allegorisings of the Synoptic Gospels are de- 
nounced as blasphemous by Irenzeus, and Tertullian after- 
wards took the same line. But in the next generation the 
allegorical interpretation of the N.T. was adopted by teachers 
of influence such as Clement of Alexandria and Origen; and 
it has ever since been favoured by Christian expositors of high 
repute, from Cyril of Alexandria and Augustine down to our 
own time. Most of those, however, who have found a mystical 
meaning in Gospel incidents or Gospel conversations have been 
firmly persuaded, nevertheless, that these incidents and con- 
versations were historical. They allegorised history, but they 
did not challenge its literal truth. 

Origen went a little further than this. He explains that, 
as man consists of body, soul, and spirit, so there are generally 
three senses in Scripture, the corporeal, the moral, and the 
1Treneus, Hey. 1. vill. 4. 2 Tren. J.c. 1. iii. 2. 3 Tren. l.c. 1. ili. 3. 
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spiritual. But occasionally, although not often, the corporeal 
or literal meaning is lacking, and this applies to the N.T. as 
well as tothe O.T. ‘‘ Non solum in ueteri testamento occidens 
litera deprehenditur : est et in nouo testamento litera quae 
occidat eum, qui non spiritualiter, quae dicuntur, aduerterit.”’ 2 
This applies primarily to the interpretation of precepts, e.g. 
Lk. ro’, ‘‘ salute no man by the way,”’ but it may also be applied 
to incidents. Even the Gospels, Origen says, do not contain 
everywhere a pure history, but have things interwoven accord- 
ing to the literal sense, which yet did not happen.? He only 
gives one example, viz. the story of our Lord’s Temptation, 
which (he points out) could not /tera/ly be true, for you could 
not see all the kingdoms of the earth from one mountain in 
Judea. Thus Origen leaves it open to an interpreter not only 
to find a spiritual meaning beneath the letter of a Gospel story, 
but also to reject the literal meaning, if it is manifestly absurd 
or impossible. But it is plain that he would only have ad- 
mitted this plea in rare cases,‘ such as the story of the Tempta- 
tion where the language used is figurative; like all his con- 
temporaries he would have repudiated the suggestion that the 
miracle stories are only parables of edification, although they 
are pregnant with spiritual truths (see on 2)%), 


B 


It is now to be observed that none of the early masters of 
the allegorical method, whether Jewish or Christian, zavented 
an incident or constructed a number, in order to teach a spiritual 
lesson. Just because they deemed the Scriptures to be divinely 
inspired, they were sure that they must be edifying in every 
phrase; and if the plain meaning of the words was zof edifying, 
they sought edification beneath the surface. Indeed, the 
Gnostics always looked for a meaning that was not plain or 
obvious. But none of these allegorical interpreters composed 
fictitious narratives for the purpose of moral or spiritual in- 
struction. That is a quite legitimate method of teaching, as 
it is a method of extraordinary power. The /ad/es of Aisop 
were, frankly, constructed to convey moral lessons. Our Lord 
gave to this method the sanction of His own authority, for He 
habitually taught by parables, ‘‘ earthly stories with a heavenly 
meaning ”’; and His example has been followed by Christian 
teachers in every age, from the Shepherd of Hermas in the 


1 de princ. iv. II. 2 Hom. in Levit .vii. 5. 

3 ode Tolrwy mdvtn UKparov rhv loroplay ray mpoovdacpévwy Kara Td 
cwparicdy exdvTwv, wh yeyernuévev (de princ. iv. 16). 

4 Cf. de princ. iv. 19. 
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second century to the Pilgrim’s Progress in the seventeenth. 
But the allegorical zwterpreter and the author of parables follow 
distinct paths, and are not to be confused, the one with the 
other. 

It is one thing to spiritualise history; it is quite another to 
put forth as history a narrative which is not based on fact. 
Neither Philo nor any of the Alexandrines adopted the latter 
course; z.e. they never wrote books of which the literal meaning 
was not the intended meaning. The allegorists would have 
been the first to admit that a spiritual sense, underlying the 
literal sense, was not claimed by them for their own writings. 
Neither Philo, nor Clement, nor Origen, were writers of 
parables. 

Nor did the Gnostics compose books in the form of parable. 
For them the highest knowledge of spiritual things was not 
for the vulgar; it was only to the elect that the true yv@ou.s was 
accessible. Accordingly, they applied the method of allegorical 
interpretation to the N.T., in order to draw out the deeper 
meaning (as they supposed) of the Gospels. They also re- 
wrote some N.T. narratives in the interests of Gnostic doctrine, 
a notable example of this being the Gospel of Peter, which tells 
the story of the Passion from the Docetic point of view. Other 
Gnostic books are filled with alleged revelations to the Apostles, 
or to the Virgin Mary, these revelations, of course, supporting 
Gnostic tenets. But their books are not written in the form of 
history which requires to be spiritualised before its purport 
can be determined. 


Cc 


We have now seen that the phrase ‘‘ allegorical method ” 
requires careful definition. Many writers of the apostolic 
and sub-apostolic age were drawn to ‘“‘ allegorise ” the narra- 
tives of the O.T., and some to apply a like operation to the 
N.T. But that is not to say that they themselves wrote in the 
form of parable, viz. that their own writings have an inner 
meaning which is not apparent on the surface. 

Thus the Fourth Evangelist saw a Christian meaning in 
O.T. sayings and customs (e.g. 1318 1974: 86); in that sense, he 
was an allegorist as Paul was. But it does not follow that his 
Gospel was intended by him to be treated as the Gnostics 
treated the O.T., viz. that its literal meaning should be dis- 
carded, and its spiritual teaching alone remembered. Indeed, 
the significance of Jn. to his contemporaries was that he was 
steadily opposed to Gnosticism of every type. He insists that 
Jesus Christ came zm the flesh (1 Jn. 47); it is the very spirit 
of antichrist to explain this away or to spiritualise it. That 
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the Word became flesh is his starting-point. He lays special 
stress on the true humanity of Jesus (e.g. 48 11% 1978 94), His 
purpose and his method alike are wholly inconsistent with the 
view that his narrative is a congeries of parables. So little 
inclination has he for the parabolic method, that he is the only 
evangelist who reports no parables of Christ. Whether we 
accept Jn.’s Gospel as historically trustworthy or no, it was 
written that his readers might accept as facts, and not only 
as symbols, the incidents which he records.1 


D 


Those who find symbol rather than fact in the Fourth Gospel 
have called special attention to the zwméers which occur in 
the course of the narrative; and what has been said above 
about the allegorical method in general may fitly be illustrated 
by one or two examples of the way in which it has been applied 
to Scripture numbers, both by Jews and Christians. 

Philo finds esoteric meanings in the statement (Gen. 52°) 
that Enoch’s age was 365 years; just as he finds in Gen. 63, 
which gives the average age of patriarchal man as 120 years, 
‘¢ a divine and sacred number.’”’? The Christian fathers take 
the same line. Barnabas (§ 9) finds in the number of Abraham’s 
servants, viz. 318 (Gen. 1414 1728), a prophecy of the Crucifixion. 
So does Clement of Alexandria (Stvom. vi. 11), who proceeds 
in the same passage to take over from Philo the idea that 
120 in Gen. 6° is a mystery, explaining that 1+2+3+ ... 
15=120, while 15 is a specially significant number, because 
the moon at 15 days is full. 

The later fathers inherited this doctrine of the mystical 
value of numbers, and some of them applied it to the Fourth 
Gospel. The 153 fishes of Jn. 2114 provide scope for much 
ingenious speculation. Thus Augustine (Zxarr. in Ps., xlix. 
§ 9) tells us that 1+-2+3+ ... 17=153, while 17 is formed 
by adding the two sacred numbers, ro for the Law and 7 for 
the Spirit. It is no more likely that Jn. intended this, than 
that the author of Gen. 6° intended the like comment to be made 
upon his text. See, for other examples, on 1°? 27° 19%, 

Numerical coincidences such as these are supposed by their 
discoverers to reveal the significance of Johannine numbers, 
which are believed to have an esoteric meaning. It remains, 
however, for some one to show that books were really written 
in this way. Can any parallel be produced to support the 
theory that the numbers in Jn. (38, 46, 153, etc.) were con- 


1 See below, p. xc, on the value attached to “‘ witness ”’ by Jn, 
2 Quest. in Gen. i. 83 f. 
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structed by him to provoke his readers, in pursuit of the tree 
gmesEs, to discover what he meant ? a oe 
“that ancient 


Lvasiness of modorn iterabere tosolve bn passed forever si 
The idea still survives, and i quarters, but it is 
certainly not applicable to the Fourth Gospel, in which not 
guests but gests is the supreme aim of the writer. The true 
inheritors of Gnostic of ini the com- 
mentators who find in the “‘ according to St. John” a 
i and an esoteric Mm. was not an 


meaning. | 
; that role has been assumed by his critics, who teach 
Satie: Civgel ts wae cae aan of which the 
literal meaning was not meant by him to be the true meaning. 


E 


Something must be added about the alleged adoption by | 


Jn. of a sevenfold arrangement in his work. 
The number seven appears in religious or mystical literature 
in many parts of the world,* as well as in folklore. Its signi- 


merely a round number (e.g. sevenfold vengeance, Gen. 4 
Ps. 79", or sevenfold restitution, Prov. 6), and it occasionally 
Serves to indicate completeness (¢¢. the seven nations of 
Deut. 7° or the seven withes of Judg. 16"), and specially as 
a feature of ceremonial or ritual observance (@. seven Owings 
to the earth, Gen. 33°, ar the blowing of seven trumpets round 

the walls of Jencho, Josh. 6*, or Balaam’s seven altars, Num. 
23", or the seven beasts of each Kind for a sin-offering, 2 Chr. 
297). Seven is a number that is common in stores @g. 
the seven cattle of Pharach’s dream, Gen. 43°, or the woman 
who marred seven husbands, Mk. 12™). It appears in 
Apocalyptic (e.g. Se ee 
mountains in the Book of Enoch), as the Hebdomad, or seven 
planetary powers, plays a part in Gnostic systems. Some have 
thought that the sevenfold repetition of the Name of Yahweh 
in Ps. o2 is deliberately devised by the poet so as to make it 
suitable as a “* Psalm for the Sabbath day.” 

Similar uses of the number seven are found in Christian 
literature, early and late, sacred and secular. The medieval 
idea of seve deadly sins may go back to Prov. 6*, or to that of 

i Hibbert Lectures for 1838, p. S4. PCE EB. 3436 
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possession by seven evil spirits (Lk. 8? 11%), That there are 
seven gifts of the Spirit goes back to the LX X, which has added 
to the six gifts of Is. 117 a seventh, no doubt with the idea of 
seven as a mystical number. The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus 
illustrate Christian folk-lore. 

The number of deacons was fixed at seven (Acts 6° 218), 
and this may have been deliberate. There is not much in 
Lk. which calls attention to this number; but he, with Mt., 
reproduces from Q the command to forgive seven times (Lk. 
17*), and the parable of the seven evil spirits (Lk. 1174). 
Both Mt. and Lk. follow Mk.’s story of the woman with seven 
husbands. Mt., however, shows a partiality for sevenfold 
grouping. He has seven parables in c. 13, and the seven woes 
are gathered in c. 23. This indicates deliberate arrangement, 
such as does not appear in Mk., Lk. Mt. follows Mk. in 
telling of the feeding of the four thousand with seven loaves 
(Mk. 8°). 

In the Apocalypse, the tendency of the seer to dwell on the 
number seven is inherited from previous apocalyptic literature, 
and is unmistakable, érré occurring over fifty times. 

Here is a marked contrast to the Fourth Gospel, where 
éxta does not occur at all, and €Bdouos only once (4°). It 
has been thought by some that Jn. avoids érrd deliberately, 
because of its abuse in Gnostic literature. That may be the 
case. But it has also been suggested ? that the arrangement of 
the Gospel betrays a deliberate sevenfold grouping, although 
it is skilfully concealed. We shall examine presently (p. xci) 
the sevenfold witness to Jesus which may be discovered in the 
Gospel ; but it is not clear that these forms of paprupia are 
meant to be, significantly, seven in number, neither more nor 
less. And similar difficulties beset other attempts to find an 
intentional sevenfold arrangement. 

The sevenfold repetition, in c. 6 (see on 6°) or in the Farewell 
Discourses, of solemn refrains (see on 1514) is striking when it is 
discovered, but it is not clear that the number seven is intended 
thus to convey any special meaning, or that it was present to 
the writer’s mind. Exegetes have often commented on the 
seven Similitudes by which Jesus describes Himself in the 
Fourth Gospel, beginning with éyoé eciye (6% 812 107 4 11% 
151 14°). But with these must be associated éyo eipu 6 paptupav 
mept éuavrov (818), which brings the number of these Divine 
Pronouncements up to eight.? 

Or, again, the number of the ‘‘ seven signs” of Jesus 
which are recorded in the Fourth Gospel has been sometimes 


1 See p. Ixv. 2Cf. Abbott, Diat. 2625. 6. 
3 See p. cxviii. 
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thought to imply deliberate arrangement. But, as we have 
shown on another page,! the wonderful works called onpeta by 
Jn. are only five in number, although a sixth might be included 
by way of inference. To Jn. the incident of the Storm on the 
Lake is not a onpeior at all (see on 61"F), 

Indeed, if Jn. attached mystical importance to the number 
seven, and dealt in allegory, as some suppose, we should have 
expected him to select for record the story in which the multi- 
tudes were miraculously fed with seven loaves and seven 
basketsful of fragments remained over, rather than that in 
which the loaves are but five (6°). Both of the miracles of 
feeding are recorded by Mk. (6%! 811), whose Gospel was 
known to, and used by, Jn.2__ If he were an allegorist, the seven 
loaves would have presented a mystical meaning, which the 
five loaves do not offer. 

The conclusion seems to be that Jn. did not set any special 
value on the number seven; it is not prominent in Jn. as in 
Mt. The intentional presence of the number seven in the 
narrative and the structure of the Fourth Gospel is not proved. 
He does not deal in allegory, but in facts. 

The view that is taken in this commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel is that, primarily, the evangelist intended to present 
narratives of fact, of the truth of which he himself was fully 
persuaded. He is not only a historian, but he is an interpreter 
of history, as is shown not only by his comments on his narrative 
as he proceeds,? but also by his selection and arrangement of 
his materials so as to persuade his readers most effectively 
of his main thesis (20%). That he is insistent upon the im- 
portance of ‘‘ witness,’ waprupia, in relation to matters of 
fact, must next be shown to be part of his historical method. 


(11) THE IpEA oF ‘‘ WitNEss”’ 1s PROMINENT 


The narrative of the Fourth Evangelist is, to a considerable 
extent, a narrative of controversy. He relates more fully than 
the Synoptists the story of the hostility with which the claims 
of Jesus were greeted at Jerusalem; and he recalls the 
‘“ evidences ” (as a modern writer would call them) or the 
** witness ” to which Jesus pointed as justifying and explain- 
ing His claims. ‘‘ Witness” is a necessary correlative of 
intelligent belief. 

But there is another, and a more far-reaching reason for 
the prevalence of the idea of paprupéa in Jn. It is due to 
the circumstances in which the Fourth Gospel was produced, 
and to the purpose of the evangelist in writing it.4 The book 

1P. clxxvii. 2Cf. p. xcvi. a Pisxxive * See on 114, 
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was not written in the earliest days of the Church’s life, when 
terms of allegiance to the Church’s Master were still unformu- 
lated, and when the disciples in the first flush of enthusiasm 
and devotion had hardly asked themselves what was the in- 
tellectual basis of the faith in which they had found strength. 
The clear definitions of Christian theology had not yet been 
elicited by the growth of error and of misunderstanding which 
had to be repressed. But by the end of the first century in 
intellectual centres such as the Greek cities of Asia Minor, 
it became imperative that the false guoszs should be expelled 
by the true, and that the faith in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of 
God, should be justified to thinking men.!_ On what evidence 
did this wonderful faith rest itself? So men asked, and an 
answer had to be given. It is natural that the Gospel which 
originated under such conditions should lay emphasis on the 
‘* witnesses ”’ to which the early preachers and Jesus Himself 
had appealed. The author is conscious, as he writes, that the 
facts which he narrates will be scrutinised by keen critics, 
and that his interpretation of them may be challenged. 

1. He begins, then, as the Synoptists did, with the witness of 
John the Baptist, upon which he lingers, however, longer than 
they. The Forerunner came eis paprupiay (17 37° 53%), He 
bore witness that He who was coming was the Pre-existent 
One (1), while he himself was only the herald (11%; cf. 
38). When Jesus came, John bore witness that he saw the 
Spirit descending upon Him (1°), and that this was the ap- 
pointed token that He was the Son of God (1%). 

2. Of other human witnesses, who may be summoned to 
give their testimony, Jn. mentions: 

(2) The Samaritan woman, whose witness did not go 
further than her own limited experience would justify, and 
was therefore all the more impressive—ris yuvaikds paptupovons 
6re Etre pou ravra & éroinca (4%). 

(4) Similar to the Samaritan woman’s witness is that of 
the blind man whose sight was restored (9!°f:), although the 
word paptvpia does not occur in this story. 

(c) The multitude who had seen the raising of Lazarus 
bore witness to the fact—épapripe 6 dyAos (122"). 

(d) The Twelve, whose authority rested on the intimacy 
of personal companionship—tyeis S¢ paprupeire ore dm’ apxijs 
per’ éwod éoré (157); cf. also 314. 


1 So in the Pauline Epp. it is not until we reach the latest phase of 
his teaching that we come upon the assertion 4 paprupla atrn éorly 
adnOhs (Tit. 118), Generally, in Paul, the verb paprupeiy bears the 
sense of painful testifying, rather than of bringing forward evidence 
to prove something that is in dispute. 
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(e) The eye-witness of the Passion, z.e. the Beloved Disciple, 
on whom Jn. depends for his facts—é éwpaxas penapripyey 
(19°, where see note); whose testimony was regarded as un- 
impeachable by those who published the Gospel—oidapev drt 
GAnOjs adrod H waptupia eoriv (2174). j 

3. The witness of the Old Testament Scriptures to Christ 
is appealed to as explicit—éxcivai ciow ai paprupodaa mepi enov 

39 
. A The works which Jesus did are His witness—ra épya 
ss paprupel rept éuod dre 6 waryp pe dréotadxey (5°°; cf. 10”). 

5. These works were ‘‘ given Him by His Father ” to do; 
and Jesus speaks of the witness of the Father to His claims— 
5 méuaas pe rarnp, éxeivos pewapripyKer rept énod (537; cf. 5°? 81®). 

6. The witness of /esus to Himself. Such self-witness 
in the case of man does not, indeed, carry conviction (5%); 
it is only when the Person giving it is conscious of His origin 
in the bosom of Deity that it can fitly be brought forward— 
kay éyo paptup® mept emavrod, dAnOjs ear 7) paptupla prov, OTe 
olda 1éev HAOOv Kal od brdyw ($14). Such an One alone, when 
speaking of the secrets of the spiritual world, could say 6 é« 
Tov oipavod épxdpevos 6 Ewpaxev Kal HKoveey ToUTO paptupel (3%). 
It is for this reason also that the witness of Christ to ‘‘ the 
Truth ”’ (18") is of unique significance. Only He could say 
éyd «ie 6 paptupdv epi éuavrod, with the serene confidence of 
Divinity (818). 

7. Lastly, we have the witness of ¢he Spzrzt. When the 
visible presence of the Christ has been withdrawn, so that 
men can no longer be drawn to Him by His own witness, by 
the compelling attraction of a Divine Personality incarnate in 
human nature, then—6 wapdkAnros . . . TO mvedua THs GAnOelas 

. €xelvos paprupyoe: mept euod (1578; cf. Acts 5%). 

There is, therefore, if it is profitable so to regard it, a 
presentation of a sevenfold witness in the Fourth Gospel. It 
would, however, be easy so to co-ordinate the various passages 
in which the idea of paprvpia emerges that the number might 
be reduced or enlarged; and it is precarious and may be mis- 
leading to lay stress in this connexion on the number 7.1 

In the First Johannine Epistle the ‘‘ witness” is explicitly 
set out as threefold (1 Jn. 5**), that of the Spirit, the Water, and 
the Blood; 7z.e. Arzmarily (1) the Descent of the Spirit upon 
Jesus at His baptism (cf. Jn. 158), (2) His visible baptism with 
water, (3) His Passion and Death; and secondarily (1) the 
internal witness of the Spirit which is perpetually testifying of 
Jesus, (2) the baptism by which believers are incorporated in 
Him,? and (3) the Atonement of His Cross in which they find 


1 See p. lxxxix above. 2 Cf. Jn. 35. 
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deliverance. Thus the historical witness yields place to the 
moral; the ‘‘ witness of God” is greater than the ‘‘ witness of 
man” (1 Jn. 5°). The ‘‘ witness of God” is that God gave 
eternal life to us in Christ (1 Jn. 514; cf. Jn. 175), of which we 
are assured not on historical grounds only, but also on those 
of present spiritual experience—é muorevwv «is tov vidv Tod Geod 
exer THY papTtupiay év atT@ (1 Jn. 52°). 


(iv) PHILO AND THE FourTH GOSPEL 


Philo of Alexandria (b. 20 B.c., d. 49 A.D.) set himself to 
reconcile Hebraism and Hellenism, and to that end his aim 
throughout his voluminous writings was to expound the spiritual 
and philosophical meaning latent in the O.T. literature. His 
influence was far-reaching among Alexandrian Jews, and the 
teaching at Ephesus of the learned Alexandrian Apollos 
(Acts 1874) was probably not carried on without occasional 
reference to Philo and his theological speculations. In any 
case, we should expect to find among educated people at 
Ephesus some acquaintance with Philo’s doctrine of the Adyos, 
as well as with his interpretations of Hebrew Scripture. 

A comparison of the thoughts of Philo with those of the 
Fourth Gospel shows that in many instances Philo provides 
useful illustrations of Johannine doctrine, which might be 
expected a griord in so far as both writers deal with similar 
topics. But that there is any literary dependence of the Fourth 
Gospel upon the earlier writer has not been fully proved, 
although there is no reason to doubt that Jn. might have used 
the language of Philo on occasion when it suited his purpose. 

Thus the doctrine that genuine worship must be of the 
spirit appears in Philo, as well as in Jn. 48 (see note). The 
mystical saying that the Son cannot do anything except what 
He sees the Father doing recalls Philo’s language about the 
apecBvratos vids who imitates the ways of the Father (see on 
52). Philo contrasts the dyads rouuny with a mere herd, in 
a fashion that is similar to 10! (where see note). So, too, 
Philo distinguishes the didn of God from His dodAox (see 
on 1515), Even more noteworthy is Philo’s comparison of 
the manna to the Divine Logos, which is the heavenly, in- 
corruptible food of the soul (see on 6*4: *). And the doctrine 
of 1 Jn. 2, ‘‘ If any man love the world, the love of the Father 
is not in Him,” is remarkably like the following: éuyyavov 
cuvurdpxew Thy mpos KOopov aydanv TH pds TOV Oeov dyday, ws 
dpnxavov cvvuTdpxew GdAjAois POs Kat oKdros.* 

These are close and remarkable Philonic parallels, and 

1 Fragm. ex Joh. Damasc., Sacr. Parall., p. 370 B. 
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they suggest that Jn. was acquainted with Philo’s works. 
Some will regard them as establishing a real literary dependence 
of the Fourth Gospel upon Philo, but this cannot be regarded 
as certain. A large number of illustrative passages from Philo 
have been cited in the notes, but they can be used only as 
tllustrations, not as sources which the evangelist uses. See on 
15. 9, 16, 88, 50, 51 314, 19 410, 42 532 g12, 82 7751 746 752. 26 yo3. 23. 31, 


For Philo’s doctrine of the Adyos, see below, p. cxl. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
SYNOPTICS 


(i) The Use made by Jn. of the Synoptists. 
(ii) The Chronology of Jn. and of the Synoptists. 
(iii) The Words of Jesus in Jn. and in the Synoptists. 


(1) THE USE MADE BY JN. OF THE SYNOPTISTS. 


AT some points the Fourth Gospel reproduces a more primi- 
tive tradition of the Ministry of Jesus than is to be found in the 
Synoptists. Jn.’s word for the chosen followers of Jesus is 
paOnrai, which doubtless goes back to the earliest period; he 
does not use the term apostles (see on 2? 13!*) His account 
of the way in which disciples, both of the inner and outer 
circles, used to address Jesus, has every mark of historical 
truth (see on 18 41), Again, Jn.’s allusions to the Baptism of 
Jesus (see on 13%) seem to go back to a more primitive (and 
probably a better authenticated) tradition than those followed 
in the Synoptic Gospels; and the same may be said of his 
narrative of the Storm on the Lake (see on 618). These are 
illustrations of the contemporary authority behind much that 
is recorded in the Fourth Gospel; it is the ‘‘ Gospel according 
to St. John,” relying in many instances on the reminiscences 
of the Beloved Disciple. 

That the Fourth Gospel was written at a time when the 
general Synoptic tradition was familiar to Christians does not 
need proof. To the evangelist, the writer of the book, the 
outline of the Gospel story was already well known, and he 
assumes previous knowledge of it on the part of his readers. 
‘‘ The Twelve ” are mentioned without any previous indication 
that twelve companions had been specially chosen by Jesus 
(6; cf. 6!). It is for him a sufficient account of Andrew to 
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say that he was the brother of Peter (1%), of whom everybody 
knew. Every one knew, again, of the fact that John the 
Baptist had been imprisoned; it is alluded to only as marking 
the time of his ministry near Salim, viz. before his imprison- 
ment (3"4). Jn. does not attempt to tell over again the story 
that has already been told to Christian disciples from the 
beginning. He omits much that is present in the Marcan 
tradition, e.g. the Transfiguration; or that was found in that 
common source of Mk., Lk., Mt., now generally described as 
Q, e.g. the Temptation, the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s 
Prayer. In Part I. of the Gospel, at any rate, the scene of 
which is largely laid in Galilee, we might expect to meet with 
publicans, lepers, and demoniacs, or to read of the preaching of 
repentance or forgiveness, as in the Synoptic Gospels. But 
Jn. introduces none of these people and neither of these topics 
(cf., however, 207°). 

Yet Jn. does not avoid the Synoptic stories altogether. He 
has, e.g., the Cleansing of the Temple? (215f-), the Healing of 
the Nobleman’s Son (446), the Feeding of the Five Thousand 
(614), the Storm on the Lake (618), while he treats these and 
other incidents in his own manner. 

All this is self-evident. And since the time of Eusebius, 
at any rate, it has been recognised that Jn. knew the general 
story which we now have in the Synoptists. Eusebius,” indeed, 
accepts a tradition of his day that Jn. wrote his Gospel in order 
that he might supply what was lacking in the earlier narratives, 
especially in regard to the beginnings of the ministry of Jesus. 
This does not give us the only or main purpose of the com- 
position of the Fourth Gospel; but that Jn. wrote with a 
knowledge of what had previously been written about the 
Life of Jesus is, a przorz, probable. 

We have now to ask, Had Jn. ever seem the Synoptic Gospels 
in their present form? Is there any trace of his having used 
Mk., Lk., or Mt.? Does he reproduce phrases which are 
found in any of the earlier Gospels ? Such questions may be 
approached quite dispassionately. The study of the Synoptic 
problem, which has now been continued for a century, has 
resulted in a general acceptance of the conclusion that both 
Lk. and Mt. used Mk. in addition to a source now lost, which is 
commonly described as Q. The words of Mk. were adopted 
in many instances both by Lk. and by Mt., sometimes without 
change and sometimes with corrections, which in the judgment 
of the later evangelists improved the style or made for accuracy. 

1 Here Jn. seems to have amplified and altered the Marcan narra- 


tive (see notes im Joc.). Cf. also p. xxx. 
2 .E. ili. 24. 7. 
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It is possible that Jn. (z.e. the evangelist, not John the Beloved 
Disciple) may have used the Synoptists in like manner. It 
would have been quite consistent with the literary habits of 
the time if he occasionally borrowed a sentence from his pre- 
decessors. There will, then, be nothing to surprise if we find 
in Jn. not only traditions which he shared with earlier evangel- 
ists, as well as with the whole Church of his day, but also traces 
of the actual incorporation in his text of descriptive phrases 
from the Synoptic Gospels, or from their sources. 

It will be convenient to state briefly at this point that the 
conclusions which have been adopted in this commentary + 
are (a) that Jn. almost certainly uses Mk.; (4) that most 
probably he uses Lk., or perhaps we should say uses Q; and 
(c) that there is no good evidence that he used Mt. at all, or was 
aware of the Matthean tradition as distinct from that of Mk. 
(see nevertheless 6° 164 201” for passages with some similarity 
to Mt.). It is, indeed, possible that the ‘‘ Gospel according 
to St. Matthew ” is in its present form the latest of the four 
canonical Gospels; but upon this I do not enter here. 


A. COMPARISON OF JN. WITH MK. 


1. The most remarkable agreements in language between 
Jn. and Mk. occur in the narratives of the Anointing at Bethany 
(Jn. 1218, Mk. 143), These narratives, and also that of Lk. 
76-49, have been compared and examined in the Additional 
Note on Jn. 1218. Here we note only the verbal coincidences: 

Jn. 123: pdpou vapdov morixns woAvtimov reproduces Mk. 
143 pvpov vdpdov motiKys moAvTeAods, the word motifs 
being both uncommon and obscure. 

Jn. 12°: dd ti todro 76 piipov ovdk erpaOn tpraxociwv Syvapiwv 
kat 666) mrwxois; reproduces Mk. 145 7dvvaro yap 
TovTo TO pvpov mpabjvar éerdvw Syvapiwy tpiaxociwy Kat 
SoOjvat Tots wTwyXoIs. 

Jn. 127: des atryv, va cis thy jpépav tod evradiacpod 
pov typyoy adrd recalls Mk. 1488 dgere airyv'.. . 
mpochaBev prpica Td coud pov eis Tov évtadiac pov. 

Jn. 128: rods rrwxods yap mavrore exere we Eavrdv, ewe 82 
ov mdvrote éxere reproduces Mk. 147 rdvrore yap rovs 
mrwxovs exere pel Eavtdv . . . ue 52 od wdvrore eyxere. 

These verbal coincidences are so close that they cannot 


1 The literature is vast. See Abbott, E.B. ii., s.v. ‘‘ Gospels,” and 
for evidence from vocabulary, Diat. 1665-1874; Bacon, The Fourth 
Gospel, p. 366f.; Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Documents, 
iii. p. 214f.; and recently Streeter’s admirable study in The Four 
Gospels, ch. xiv. 
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reasonably be explained by reference to a common oral tradition 
being the source of the story in Jn. as in Mk. And the care 
with which Jn. has amplified and corrected in the course of 
his narrative certain statements of Mk. (see notes on Jn. 122°) 
shows that where he follows Mk. verbally, he does so de- 
liberately. See below. 

2. A second example of the reproduction of Mk’.s words 
by Jn. appears in the story of the cure of the impotent man 
at Bethesda. 

The command éyeipe dpov tov xpaBBardv cov Kat mepurdret 
(Jn. 5°) is repeated from Mk. 2° éyepas xa dpov tov xpéBBardv 
gov Kai wepurdre. So, too, the result eiPews eyevero iyms 6 
avOpwros, Kal Hpev tov KpaBBarov adrod Kal mepierdre (Jn. 5°) 
recalls Mk. 2!" jyepOy Kal edOds dpas tov xpd BBarov é&nrOev Eu- 
mpooGev révtwv. No doubt the narratives describe two quite dis- 
tinct incidents; although, on the other hand, it may be contended 
that the words urging the paralytic of Mk. and the impotent 
man of Jn. to make a special effort would probably be similar 
in both instances. Yet, as Streeter points out,! Jesus must 
be supposed to have spoken in Aramaic, and that the Greek 
version of what He said in one case should be so close to an 
independent version of what He said in the other (both 
including the vulgar word xpa@Barov, which is not used in the 
parallels Mt. 9, Lk. 5) is unlikely. And there is also a close 
verbal similarity (see on 5°) in the reports of the man going 
off immediately carrying his pallet. It is more likely that Jn. 
here avails himself of words used by Mk. in describing a some- 
what similar scene than that these verbal coincidences should 
be accidental. This, be it observed, is not an instance of Jn.’s 
correction of Mk., but of his use of Mk.’s vocabulary. 

3. The Johannine stories of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand and of the Storm on the Lake (61°74) recall the words 
used in Mk. 6°95? at some points. The detail d:axociwy 
Syvaptwv dpro, which does not appear in Mt., Lk., is verbally 
identical in Jn. 6’, Mk. 6°”; the verb dvazimrev, used in 
Jn. 61°, is also used in Mk. 6”, but not in Mt., Lk.; the ydpros 
of Jn. 62° is reproduced from Mk. 68 (so Mt. 141%), but is not 
in Lk.; the pronouncement éyd «im, uh poBeicbe (Jn. 67°) 
is identical with Mk. 6 (followed by Mt. 14?’). Lk. does 
not tell of the Storm on the Lake. These verbal similarities 
between Jn. and Mk. are the more remarkable by reason of 
the tendency in Jn’.s narrative to correct Mk.’s report at other 

oints. 
: Thus the sacramental suggestiveness of Jesus lifting up His 
eyes to heaven and breaking the bread in blessing (Mk. 6%, 
1 The Four Gospels, p. 398. 
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Mt. 1429, Lk. 9!6) does not appear in Jn. (see on 614), and the 
omission is probably deliberate. So, too, Jn. avoids the word 
m\jpowa (see on 6!2) which Mk. has at 6%. And he retells 
the Marcan story of the Storm on the Lake in such a way that 
he removes any suggestion of the miraculous walking on the 
sea (see on 616), while he retains some of Mk.’s words. 

That Jn. knew these Marcan narratives, but adopted their 
phraseology only after scrutiny and correction, seems to be 
the most probable explanation. 

4. In regard to the order in which the incidents at the 
Last Supper are narrated, there is remarkable agreement 
between Jn. and Mk., as contrasted with the divergent order 
suggested by Lk. This is discussed in the note on 13%. It 
does not follow that Jn. is using the text of Mk. in c. 13, but 
that both adopt the same order of events recommends it as 
most probably historical. 

5. Peter’s three denials of his Master are described in Jn., 
as in Mk., as having happened while he was waiting in the 
courtyard of the high priest while the preliminary examination 
of Jesus was proceeding; and both Jn. (1818-75) and Mk. 
(1454: 7) mention fwzce that Peter was warming himself 
(Ocppawopevos) during his parley with the slaves and the 
police. Perhaps Jn. here follows Mk., while he departs from 
the Marcan story in other particulars (see on 138 1818- %5. 27), 
When the first examination of Jesus by Pilate has taken place, 
the question BovAcoGe ody drodvow jpiv tov Baciréa Tov Tovdaiwr ; 
is recorded by Jn. (18%) in words almost identical with those 
of Mk. 15°, but not of Mt., Lk. There is thus a probability 
that Jn. 18 goes back at some points to Mk. 14, 15; but this is 
not certain. 

6. The account of the mock coronation of Jesus by Pilate’s 
soldiers and of His investment with a purple robe (Jn. 197) 
is similar in several phrases to the Synoptic narratives, and 
suggests Mt. 277% 9 and Lk. 23! as well as Mk. 15?’. But 
having regard to the differences as well as the agreements it 
is not proved that Jn. is conscious either of Mt. or of Lk. at 
this point, while it is probable that he is using the text of Mk. 
(see for details on Jn. 192). 

7. The passage 1277! shows traces of the language of Mk., 
and in a less degree of Lk. (see notes zm Joc.). It would be rash 
to conclude that Jn. is here reproducing, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, phrases from the earlier Gospels; for he seems to be 
following an independent tradition as to the words which the 
Synoptists ascribe to Jesus at Gethsemane. But the verbal 
similarities are striking. 

8. The verse 20!? (see note 7” Joc.) seems to indicate the 
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adoption by Jn. of words ascribed to the Risen Lord in Mt. 2819, 
where they were probably derived from the lost conclusion of 
Mk, Jn. here is aware of, but corrects, the Marcan tradition. 


B. COMPARISON WITH LK. 


1. A comparison of Jn. 12° (see Additional Note on the 
Anointing at Bethany) with Lk. 7°8 shows that Jn., for whatever 
reason, tells the story of the anointing at Bethany in terms of 
the Lucan narrative. The words éé¢uagev rats Opiely airhs rods 
modas attrod, Which are common to both narratives, disclose 
not only a traditional, but a literary, relation between them. 
That Jn. is using words which he derived either from Lk. 
directly, or from Q (the source of Lk.’s narrative), is difficult 
to gainsay.} 

2. The prediction by Jesus of Peter’s denial and of the 
cock-crowing in Jn. 138 is verbally very close to Lk. 22%4, 
while it is conspicuously different from Mk. 14%, But the 
prefatory dui duyv indicates that Jn. knew the text of Mk. 
here (while he corrects it) as well as the text of Lk. See on 13°. 

3. Jn. 194 & ro KyTw pvypetov Kawvdv, év @ ovdérw odidels Hv 
teBemevos recalls Lk. 2353 év pvjpare Aakevt@ oF ovk Hv ovdels odrrw 
xeievos. That the tomb had not been used before is not 
told by Mk., nor by Mt., who, however, adds the word xatvév 
to Mk.’s statement. The verbal similarity between Lk. and 
Jn. suggests that Jn. is here using Lk., substituting ovdérw for 
ovzw (see on 19* 20%). 

4. Jn. agrees more nearly with Lk. than with Mk., Mt., in 
his account of the Resurrection, both evangelists recording 
appearances of the Risen Lord in Jerusalem (see on 201). The 
mention, ¢.g., of ¢wo angels at the tomb (201?) is another form 
of Lk.’s tradition (Lk. 24*). In two other instances (Jn. 
2012. 19. 20), Jn.’s language recalls two passages in Lk.’s text 
(Lk. 241: %*), which are treated by Hort as ‘‘ Western non- 
interpolations,” and as inserted by scribes in Lk. from Jn.? 
It is not certain that Hort’s view can be pressed, and it may be 
that Jn. is here correcting and adapting Lucan texts (see on 
20°. 1%), The relation between Jn. 124” and the Western text 
of Lk. 9* is not easy to explain, but here, again, Jn. may be 
correcting Lk. 


1 For the relation between Jn. and Lk., see Harnack’s brief study 
of their vocabulary (Luke the Physician, p. 224f.). He holds it 
possible, but not certain, that Jn. used Lk. Cf. also Gaussen, /.T.S., 
July 1908, for words and ideas common to both. 

2 The addition to the text (in xBCL) of Mt. 27*° is undoubtedly 
derived from Jn. 194 (where see note). 
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From a survey of these passages, we conclude that, although 
Jn. does not use Lk. as frequently as he uses Mk., he was 
nevertheless acquainted with the Third Gospel as well as with 
the Second. 


C. SAYINGS IN DIFFERENT CONTEXTS IN JN. AND IN 
THE SYNOPTISTS 


Several sayings of Jesus recorded by the Synoptists, whether 
derived from the Marcan tradition or from Q, also appear in 
Jn. in a different context. It is probable that many of His 
sayings were repeated by Him more than once. See notes on 
1225 7316. 20 7520. 21| Jn none of these cases, however, is the 
form of expression in Jn. identical with that in Mk., Lk., or Mt., 
while the matter of the precept or aphorism or warning remains 
the same. It is possible that éyeipecOe dywpev of 14°4 was 
taken from Mk. 14%, where the same words appear. But 
Jn. places them in a somewhat different context, which may 
represent a more accurate tradition than that of Mk. (see on 
14°1), In any case, that this brief command is reproduced in 
the same terms by both evangelists is not sufficient to establish 
a literary dependence of Jn. upon Mk. at this point. 


D. THE BAPTIST IN JN. AND IN THE SYNOPTISTS 


The Fourth Gospel, like that of Mk., begins with the pre- 
liminary ministry of John the Baptist, as ordained in the Divine 
counsels to prepare for the greater ministry that was to follow. 
Jn.’s account of the Baptist’s proclamation of Jesus, which he 
represents as explicit and unqualified, is marked by vivid 
details derived apparently from a contemporary witness; while 
at the same time the language used reproduces phrases already 
familiar from the Synoptic narratives. 

(a) Jn. describes the Baptist as a man ‘‘ sent from God ” 
(18; cf. 378). This is implied in the quotation of Mal. 3} in 
Misr? and. QO. (Mt.41, «Lk... 7"). Mra s* was probaly 
present to the writer of Jn. "8, or we may say that Mal. 3! was 
a familiar text from its presence in Christian zest7monza. 

(4) To the Baptist is applied Is. 40? by Mk., Mt., Lk., but 
Jn. 173 represents him as claiming the prophecy for one of 
himself. 

(c) Jn.’s proclamation of the Coming One is found in 
similar, but not identical, terms in Jn., Mk., Mt., Lk. 

Jn. eM die) driow Lov €pxopevos Lumioutey: fou yéyovev, ore 
mparos pov nV. 

Jn. 17": 6 éricw pov €pxdpevos, od obk eiut eyo afves iva Avow 
avTov Tov iudyTa, TOD UrodnuaTos. 
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Mk. 17: épyerat 6 ioxupdrepos pov dricw pov, ob odk eipi 
ixavos kupas doa Tov indvra tov trodynpatwv adrod. 
Mt. 31: 6 S& dricw pov épxdmevos inyupdrepds pov éoriv, 

ov ov« ciui ikavds Ta trodypata Bactacat. 

Lk. 31%: epxera 8 6 ixyupdrepds pov, of odk cit ixavds Adoat 

Tov inavTa TOV UrodnuaTwv avTod. 

Cf. Acts 13: epyerar per’ Eu od odk eiul détos 7d brddyya 

TOV Today Adora. 

It is clear that Jn. 15 (see note) puts into fresh words the 
Synoptic phrase 6 icyvpdrepds pov, which is also found in 
Justin (Zryph. 49, 88). Jn. has déos for the Synoptic ixavds, 
but dagws is the adj. used in Acts 13% (see note on Jn. 17%), 
Mk. is alone in adding xvas, stooping down to unloose the 
thong of the sandal. Mt. has the different image of carrying 
the sandals or shoes (see on Jn. 17’), but it is remarkable that 
Justin (Z7yph. 49, 88) also has Baordoo. for Atoa. Jn. 
characteristically adds éyé for emphasis before déws. Also 
iva Avow $s the constr. with iva which he favours rather than 
Adcar (see on Jn. 1’). He agrees with Mk., Lk. in the constr. 

Lad 3 a 
OU .« « « QAUTOV. 

When these variations are examined, it becomes doubtful 
whether it can be claimed that Jn. here follows Mk. rather 
than Lk. Perhaps the true inference is that Jn. and Mk. are 
following Q at this point, as was suggested by Salmon. 

(d@) Jn. differs from the Synoptists in some details as to 
the Baptism of Jesus; e.g. he omits any mention of the heavens 
being opened, or of the Voice from heaven (see on 1278). In 
particular, the sight of the dove descending on Jesus at His 
baptism is, for Jn., no spiritual vision seen only by Jesus 
(cf. Mk. 11°), but was perceived by the Baptist with his bodily 
eyes (see on 1°), and was acclaimed by him as a Divine sign 
that Jesus was the expected Messiah. This was the beginning 
and the foundation of that ‘‘ witness ”’ of the Baptist on which 
stress is laid throughout the Gospel (cf. 10*).? 

(e) Neither in Mk. nor Lk. is it expressly stated that the 
Baptist recognised Jesus as the Messiah, when He presented 
Himself for baptism, although this is indicated in Mt. 314. 
And the clearness of the Baptist’s perception that Jesus was 
the Coming One, as indicated by Jn. (176 29 88) has been thought 
by some to be inconsistent with the Synoptic presentation of 
John’s ministry, and in particular with John’s hesitation as to 
the Messiahship of Jesus at a later stage, which was described 
in Q (Mt. 11?!-, Lk. 71%). Such hesitation is, however, not 
incompatible with a previous outburst of enthusiastic con- 
viction, as every student of psychology will recognise. And, 

1 Human Element in the Gospels, p. 52. 2 Cf. p. xci. 
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apart from such considerations, the Synoptic tradition of the 
discomfiture of the ecclesiastical authorities by the simple 
question, ‘‘ The baptism of John, was it from heaven?” 
(Mk. 113°, Lk. 20°, Mt. 2175) proves decisively that the Baptist 
had definitely proclaimed Jesus as the Expected One. ‘‘ Why 
then did ye not believe him?” ‘There would have been no 
force in this retort, if it had not been common knowledge that 
the witness of the Baptist to the Divine authority of Jesus had 
been express.!.It is exactly this which Jn. 176% implies, as 
also Mt. 314, although it is not stated explicitly in Mk. 1 or 
Lk. 3. The announcement of the Baptist’s conviction in the 
startling words, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God,’ probably marks 
a later rendering of the Christian doctrine of Redemption (see 
on 17°); but for the fact that the Baptist recognised in Jesus 
the expected Christ, the Synoptists are (implicitly) witnesses 
as well as Jn. 


(11) THE CHRONOLOGY OF JN. AND OF THE SYNOPTISTS 


The Fourth Gospel seems to have been constructed on a 
rough chronological plan more precise than appears in the 
Synoptists. Jn. does not attempt to tell the Life of Jesus in 
full; and he warns his readers about this (21%). He only 
describes selected incidents: perhaps because they have a special 
bearing on his chosen thesis (20°); perhaps too because of 
these he is able to write with special authority, or can correct 
what has been written by earlier evangelists. 

There is no such thing as a chronological scheme, properly 
speaking, in the Synoptic Gospels, although Lk. (11) recognises 
the value of orderly presentation of facts (cf. also Lk. 3!:?). But 
Jn. likes to tell of things in historical sequence. His report 
of the opening week of the public ministry of Jesus distin- 
guishes five distinct days at least on which something happened 
(cf, 179. 89. 48 21, and see on 12"), +‘*The morrow” (68 121”), “‘six 
days’’ (121), *‘ two days” (48 11°), ‘‘ four days” (111), ‘‘ not 
many days” (21), ‘‘ after eight days ”’ (2076) exhibit not only 
his anxiety to mark the sequence of events, but the confidence 
with which he indicates their order. Jn. is especially careful 
to mention the visits of Jesus to Jerusalem for the national 
feasts; and his statements on this head, which are character- 
istic of the Fourth Gospel, must be examined both in regard to 
their precision and their intrinsic probability. 

1. The three great festivals of the Jews were Passover, 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles. All male Jews above the age of 
twelve years were under obligation to attend these at Jerusalem; 

1 See, for this, J. O. F. Murray in Expository Times, Dec. 1925. 
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and it would have been out of keeping with a reputation for 
piety for any one to absent himself. There was no similar 
obligation to be present at the Feast of the Dedication or the 
Feast of Purim, although even at these Jews were accustomed 
to assemble from all quarters. According to Jn., Jesus 
followed the national custom as to the attendance at feasts, 
of which the following are mentioned: 

(1) The Passover of the year 27 (21%). This was held 
at the beginning of the sacred year, about the time 
of the spring equinox, on 14th Nisan. 

(2) The Passover of the year 28 (51), which is mentioned 
as near at hand in the earlier passage (64). (See 
above, p. xvii, on the transposition of cc. 5 and 6). 

(3) The Feast of Zabernacles of the same year, Z.e. 
28 A.D. (72). This was the most important of all the 
national festivals, and began on 15 Tishri (about the 
month of October). Jn. takes special note of what 
Jesus said on the last day of this feast (75"), as well as 
during the middle of the celebration (714). 

(4) The Feast of Dedication of the same year, 7.e. 25 
Chislev (December, 28 A.D.). This was attended by 
Jesus (see 1077), 

(5) The Passover of the year 29 A.D., at the time of the 
Passion (115 124), 

These records, if the order of the traditional text is trust- 
worthy, prove that the public ministry of Jesus extended over 
at least two years, and there is nothing intrinsically improbable 
in this. But it has been thought by some that so long a period 
of ministry is inconsistent with the report of the Synoptists, 
who tell only of ome Passover, and from whose records the 
prima facze inference would be that Jesus was crucified at 
the Passover season which followed His baptism. This would 
involve that the public ministry of Jesus lasted for one year 
onl 

t have suggested elsewhere the possibility that the Cleansing 
of the Temple is misplaced in the ordinary text of Jn. (see on 
218. 23 31), If we could take it in connexion with the /as¢ visit 
of Jesus to Jerusalem, as the Synoptists do, then the Johannine 
narrative does not involve a longer ministry than something 
more than ove year, viz. the whole year described in Part II., 
and as many months as are necessary for the incidents of 
Part I.1 There would, in that case, be no chronological in- 
consistency between the Synoptists and an original text of 
Jn., which placed c. 21% somewhere after 1216. But, taking 


1 This is the period expressly assigned to the ministry by Origen: 
éviaurov yap mou Kal uhvas ddiyous édldakev (Philocal. 1. 5). 
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the text of Jn. as we have printed it, the ministry of Jesus lasted 
for more than two years, which is not suggested by the Synop- 
tists, who do not mention explicitly the visits of Jesus to Jeru- 
salem for the purpose of keeping the national feasts. 

In connexion with this omission in the Synoptic narratives, 
we must bear in mind their character and structure. None of 
them professes to give a complete account of the public 
ministry. Mk., which is the oldest of them, is a record of the 
Galilean ministry only, until the last scenes. Mt. and Lk. 
are based partly on this, and partly on a collection of discourses 
of Jesus, which contained also a few notable incidents. None 
of them aims at telling the story in complete detail or in exact 
sequence. It is unreasonable to assert that events undescribed 
by them could not have happened. Positive evidence is 
always more weighty than a mere argumentum e silentio, and 
hence, unless the Synoptic accounts definitely contradict what 
Jn. tells about the visits of Jesus to Jerusalem for the feasts, 
the latter must be allowed to stand. No such contradiction 
_can be alleged. 

According to Lk. (2), it was the habit of the family at 
Nazareth to go up to Jerusalem ‘‘ every year ’’ for the Passover, 
as all pious Jews were accustomed to do. We cannot doubt 
that, during the thirty years of preparation for His work, Jesus 
did the same. It is difficult to believe that, even if His public 
ministry lasted but for one year, He would have abstained 
from going up to Jerusalem in that year for Pentecost, or for 
the Feast of Tabernacles, which was the greatest of the re- 
ligious celebrations. Such an attitude would have shocked the 
piety of His disciples, and would naturally have provoked 
the charge of carelessness in observation of the Law. Yet 
there is no hint anywhere that it was one of the counts in His 
indictment by the priests, that- He neglected to attend the 
national festivals. His opponents were quick to point to the 
freedom with which He treated the laws about the Sabbath; 
it would have been an additional breach of law and tradition, 
which the people would have viewed with grave suspicion, 
could He have been accused of disregarding the obligation to 
attend the Feast of Tabernacles. That the Synoptists make 
no mention of such an accusation indicates that none such 
was made—that it is probable, therefore, that it could not 
have been made with truth—and hence that their narratives 
are not inconsistent with visits to Jerusalem paid by Jesus 
during the period of which they treat. But if one such visit be 
admitted, there is nothing to prevent the acceptance of several, 
such as Jn. records, and hence of the extension of the public 
ministry of Jesus over a longer period than one year. 
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Moreover, when we remember what Jesus conceived His 
mission to be, even if we limit ourselves to what the Synoptists 
tell of Hin, it is difficult to suppose that He made no effort to 
appeal in person to Jerusalem, the home of the national religion 
and the central seat of its authority, until the last week of His 
life on earth. Unless Jerusalem were approached, His mission 
as the Messiah of the Jews would be incompletely fulfilled. 
It is, on the other hand, entirely in agreement with what we 
should have expected from One who claimed to be the Fulfiller 
of the Law (Mt. 51”), that He should, again and again, have 
endeavoured to gain the allegiance of the citizens of Jerusalem, 
as is indicated in the report of Jn.1 

One positive piece of evidence is supplied by the Synoptists 
themselves in corroboration of this conclusion. The source 
called Q, from which both the First and the Third Gospels 
have taken large part of their material, places in the mouth of 
Jesus a lament over the obduracy of Jerusalem, in the face of 
frequent appeals. ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ... how often 
would I have gathered thy children together ... and ye 
would not” (oi« 76ceAnoare, Mt. 23°”, Lk. 13°4). Mt. and Lk. 
do not agree as to the occasion on which these words were 
spoken; but, whenever spoken, they point back to previous 
ministries of exhortation and warning. They are not suffi- 
ciently explained by a reference to mere aspirations such as 
Jesus may have felt on visits to Jerusalem before His public 
ministry had begun;* they seem to imply definite appeals 
which were rejected by those to whom they were addressed. 
And of these the Johannine record provides adequate illustra- 
tion, Jn. 123436 4450 corresponding to the lament preserved 
in Q. 

Further evidence of former Jerusalem ministries may be 
found in such passages as Lk. 19%! 228f, which show that 
Jesus, on the occasion of His last visit, was already known to 
persons dwelling in or near the capital. The owners of the 
ass, riding on which He made His triumphal entry, did not 
demur when the animal was borrowed ; 6 kvpios avrod xpetav 
éye. was sufficient excuse. And the master of the house 
where the Last Supper was eaten received Jesus as a welcome 
guest. Yet, as Drummond urges,? these acquaintanceships 
or friendships may have been formed during earlier visits to 
Jerusalem which were not associated with any public teaching, 


1 The mention of the Temple in Mt. 4° Lk. 4° suggests an agony of 
Temptation occasioned by a visit to Jerusalem. 

2 This is the explanation of Drummond, Character and Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel, p. 45. 

® Loc. cit. 
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and it would be precarious to build an edifice of theory upon 
them. But the use in the passages cited (from Lk.) of the 
titles 6 xvpios and 6 diddoxados suggests that these Jewish 
acquaintances of Jesus were accustomed to speak of Him thus, 
and such a designation marks the relation of a master to his 
disciples (see on 1318). They were not mere acquaintances and 
well-wishers; they were among those who recognised that 
He claimed at least to be a Rabbi and an authoritative Teacher. 
And this brings us round again to the conclusion that this 
claim had been made by Him before at Jerusalem as well as in 
Galilee. Thus the Johannine account of several ministerial 
visits to Jerusalem on the part of Jesus is corroborated by 
several Synoptic touches. And this confirms the view that the 
length of the ministry of Jesus is more accurately indicated 
by Jn. than by the Synoptists. 

2. The discrepancy between Jn. and the Synoptists as 
to the actual date of the Last Supper and consequently of the 
Crucifixion has been the subject of much discussion. The 
Synoptists treat the Last Supper as the Paschal Feast. Jn., 
on the other hand, does not represent it as a Paschal meal, 
holding that the Passover was celebrated on the day after the 
Supper, and that Jesus died on the cross at the time that the 
Paschal lambs were being killed. 

The account of Jn. is without ambiguity. At the Supper 
some present thought that Judas departed in order to buy 
some things for the Feast, which had therefore not yet been 
celebrated (137°). The eating of the Passover was still to 
come when, on the morning after the Supper, the priests 
refused to enter the Prztorium lest they should contract cere- 
monial defilement (18°). When Jesus died on the cross, the 
soldiers did not break His legs, the O.T. precept that the bones 
of the Paschal Lamb should not be broken being thus fulfilled, 
in the view of Jn. (19%). Paul, it is to be observed, took the 
same view of the death of Jesus as that of the true Paschal Lamb 
(1 Cor. 57-8), this being the earliest tradition on the subject 
that is extant.1 See also on 19}. 31. 42, 

When we speak of the Synoptic tradition about the date, 
we must remember that it ultimately rests on Mk., from whom 
Mt. and Lk. take the framework of their narratives of the 
Passion. As Burkitt points out, in regard to this matter, we 

1So Justin regards the Paschal Lamb as a cvpBodov of Christ 


(Tryph. 40); and Irenzus is explicit as to the Crucifixion being on the 
actual day of the Passover: ‘‘in eadem ipsa, quae ante tantum 
temporis a Moyse praedicata est, passus est dominus adimplens pascha”’ 
(iv. 10. 1), Earlier still, Pseudo-Peter follows the Johannine tradi- 
tion (Gospel of Peter, §3). See above, p. xlix, on the Quartodeciman 


practice. 
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are not dealing with a consensus of three zzdependent authori- 
ties.1 There is no doubt that Lk. (221%) and Mt. (261%) follow 
Mk. (147), when they all say of the preparations for the Last 
Supper, ‘‘ they made ready the Passover.” Mk. 14}* intro- 
duces this by recording, ‘‘ On the first day of unleavened bread, 
when they sacrificed the Passover,” the disciples asked Jesus 
where were they to prepare for the Feast. That they came into 
Jerusalem from Bethany for the supper is quite consistent with 
a regulation that the Passover was to be eaten in the city area 
(cf. Deut. 12°); but this is no proof. Nor is the fact that they 
sang a hymn (Mk. 146) after supper any proof that this was 
the Paschal Have. Indeed, there are some difficulties in the 
Synoptic narratives as they stand. According to Mk. 14?, 
the Sanhedrim had decided of to arrest Jesus during the 
Paschal Feast, and yet they actually did so (Mk. 14%%). The 
carrying of arms during the Feast was, at any rate, unlawful, 
although perhaps the disciples would not have refrained from 
this in the circumstances (Lk. 2258, Mk. 1447; see on Jn. 181), 
To hold a formal trial before the high priest on the Feast day 
would, again, be unlawful (Mk. 145%). And the purchase of a 
linen cloth (Mk. 15%), and the preparation of spices and oint- 
ments (Lk. 23°*) during such a Festival, would be strange, if 
not forbidden. Finally, the language of Lk. 2215 (even though 
Lk. regards the Supper as the Passover Feast) implies that, 
although Jesus eagerly desired to celebrate one more Passover 
with His disciples, yet in fact He did zo¢ do so. 

These considerations indicate that the Johannine tradition 
as to the occasion of the Last Supper and the day of the Cruci- 
fixion is preferable to that of the Synoptists, who are not 
consistent with themselves. That the Johannine reckoning 
seems to have been adopted in the second century by the 
Quartodecimans is a further consideration.” 

The attempts which have been made to harmonise the two 
divergent traditions by identifying the Last Supper with the 
Chagigah or the Kiddusch,? or by amending the text of Mt. 
26174 with Chwolson, are not convincing. It emerges from 
the discussion that Jn.’s chronology must not be treated as 
inferior to that of the earlier Gospels; and that as to the 
date of the Crucifixion he is more probably right than they. 
So also as to the our of the Crucifixion, placed by Jn. at 


1 J.T.S., April 1916, p. 292, a valuable article; cf. also J.T.S., 
July 1908, p. 569. 

2 See p. xlix above. ; 

8 See G. H. Box, J.T.S., 1902, p. 357; and cf. Burkitt, /.T.S., 
IgQ16, p. 294. 

4 See references in Moffatt, Introd. to N.T., p. 545. 
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noon, which is more probable than Mk.’s pa rpiry (see on 
Jn. 19%); 

Reasons have been given in the notes on 2) *3 (see also 
p. xxx) for preferring, on the contrary, the Marcan tradition 
that the Cleansing of the Temple took place during the last 
week of our Lord’s ministry at Jerusalem, to accepting the early 
date assigned to it in the traditional text of Jn. It may be 
added that Tatian in his Diatessaron removes both the Cleansing 
of the Temple and the Nicodemus incident from the beginning 
of the ministry of Jesus. Tatian adopts the following order of 
events and discourses: the Parable of the Pounds, the Cleansing 
of the Temple, the Parable of the Pharisee and Publican, the 
Cursing of the Fig Tree, the Conversation with Nicodemus, 
the Discovery that the fig tree has withered away. He does 
not place these events in the last week of the ministry of Jesus 
(for he puts the Triumphal Entry a good deal later), but he 
treats them as happening at Jerusalem on His last visit but one 
to that city. 

3. In connexion with Jn.’s notes of time, his use of the 
expressions pera rodro and pera tadra should be noticed. 

pera todro, which is not found in the Synoptists, appears 
four times in Jn. (2% 117-14 19%8), and always implies that 
only a short interval of time has elapsed. 

pera Tadra is not so precise; it is used at 514 137 19% as 
equivalent to ‘‘ subsequently ” or ‘‘ afterwards.” 1 

It is used in an even looser way in the Apocalypse (Rev. 41 
7° 155 18! 191) to introduce a new vision, and in the Fourth 
Gospel to introduce a new section of the narrative (322 61 52 71 
211), the idea of causal or immediate sequence not being present 
at all. It would seem that in 3% 64 51 71 ywerd radra merely 
indicates the beginning of a new set of reminiscences of the 
aged ‘‘ witness’ behind the Gospel, which were taken down 
from his dictation by the evangelist who subsequently put 
the whole in shape. In these passages pera tadra is not 
strictly chronological. 


(11) THE Worps oF JESUS IN JN. AND IN THE 
SYNOPTISTS 


The contrast between the words of Jesus as found in the 
Synoptists and in the Fourth Gospel respectively has been 
observed even by superficial readers. Differences in the various 
books might have been anticipated. Perhaps the first collection 

1It is used thus in Lk. 5” 101 [Mk.] 1612, Rev. 9!%, not appearing 


in Mt. or Mk. ; in the LXX (as at Lk. 124 178 184, Acts 1320 181) it 
generally connotes strict sequence. 
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of Jesus’ sayings was that included in the documentary source 
behind all the Gospels which critics designate as Q. This 
doubtless contained some stories of what Jesus did, but it 
was mainly concerned with what He sad, especially with the 
parables, which were so characteristic of His method of teaching, 
and the terse, pointed epigrams which arrested the attention of 
all who heard Him. Then we have the Marcan Gospel, re- 
presenting in the main the Galilean tradition of the Ministry, 
said by Papias and Irenzeus to depend on the recollections of 
Peter.4 Mt. and Lk. use both of these sources, with others. 
Jn. was later in date than Q or Mk. or Lk., all of which sources 
he had probably read, but he depends mainly, for his facts, on 
the reminiscences of the apostle John, then in his old age. It 
is not the purpose of Jn. to retell the story of the Ministry, as 
it was told by Mk. and Lk., but to tell it from a new point of 
view. The story of Jesus is being misunderstood and in 
some ways perverted by Gnostic Christians. Jn. not only 
relies for his new narrative on the sole survivor of the apostles, 
but he selects for special record such facts and sayings as seem 
to him to need restatement, or which have hitherto remained 
unwritten. The authority for his facts is not mere vague 
tradition, but the ‘‘ witness ” of the Beloved Disciple himself. 
The purpose of the Fourth Gospel is not to set down all that 
the writer has learnt about his theme; but to tell what may 
persuade Christian disciples of the truth of his great thesis 
that Jesus is the Son of God, in whose Name they, believing, 
may find life (2084). Jn. is not only an historian : he is an inter- 
preter of history. And, moreover, he himself was one of the 
first disciples, although not of the inner circle ; 2 he had heard 
Jesus speak, and he knew how He was accustomed to speak, 
when in controversy with Jewish opponents, no less than in His 
discourse with simple people. 

In books, then, which came into being under such different 
conditions, we should expect differences in the several reports 
of the discourses of Jesus. Further, we need not be surprised 
if there are also differences of arrangement and of style, corre- 
sponding to the temperament, education, design, and authority 
of the several writers. We are presented, moreover, with dis- 
courses, now expository, now argumentative; now exoteric 
for the public, now esoteric for the most intimate disciples of 
the Speaker; now addressed to Galilzean peasants, now to the 
Rabbis of Jerusalem. That there is a wide difference between 
the sayings collected in either version of the Sermon on the 
Mount (Mt. and Lk.) and the subtle arguments of Jn. 5, 8, 9, 
and again the sacred farewells of cc. 14, 15, 16, is obvious. But 

1Eus. H.E. iii. 39. 15, v. 8. 2. 2 Cf. p. xlvii. 
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if such differences were of apparent, we should have to con- 
clude that some of the reports were unduly coloured. ; 

We pass on to some comparisons in detail of the Synoptic 
reports and those in Jn. of the sayings of Jesus; and we 
find that some of the similarities are quite as striking as the 
differences. : c 

1. Naturally, all accounts record the authority with which 
Jesus spoke. It astonished the people in the synagogue at 
Capernaum (Mk. 17 67), as it astonished the Sanhedrim 
police at Jerusalem who had been so overawed that they did 
not arrest Him (Jn. 74°). It was the same tone as that which 
He used to Pilate (Jn. 18%"). 

2. ‘‘ Brief and concise,” says Justin Martyr, ‘‘ were His 
sayings, for He was no sophist.’’? Justin is referring to those 
terse, short sentences of which the Synoptic Gospels are full; 
other examples of which have been preserved in non-canonical 
sayings, some cited by the early Fathers, others only discovered 
in papyrus collections in our own time. It should be remem- 
bered that these telling aphorisms are exactly the kind of saying 
that would become traditional at once, would pass from mouth 
to mouth, and would be incorporated in a document such as Q. 
Paradoxes have been called the ‘‘ burrs ” of literature, because 
they ‘‘ stick ”’; and one of our Lord’s methods was to teach by 
paradoxes. Mk. 21% 2? 4% 10% are examples of sayings which 
provoke the attention and so make men think. Of such sayings 
Jn. mentions some which the Synoptists also have, e.g. Jn. 
12% (the most famous of all) and 13%. In addition, he has 
preserved some which are not found elsewhere, e.g. ‘‘ M 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent me ” (Jn. 454); ‘* Work 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat which 
abideth unto eternal life” (6?"); and ‘‘ Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends ” 
(1518); cf. also 12%4. These are all addressed to inquirers and 
disciples, and are of a type with which the Synoptic Gospels 
have made us already familiar. So, too, the beautiful illus- 
tration of the woman in travail (1674) recalls the manner of 
the speech of Jesus in the Synoptists. 

3. It is common both to the Synoptic and to the Johannine 
tradition that while Jesus spoke in parable or mystery to out- 
siders (Mk. 4*4, Jn. 10°) He was accustomed to explain His 
meaning more fully to His disciples (Mk. 4°4 717, Jn. 16 2%), 
Yet even they did not quite understand His words (Mk. 9%, 
Jn. 16”); always there was a certain aloofness in His bearing, 
and despite His tender affection for His near friends they were 
afraid of questioning Him too far (Mk. 9®8 108%, Jn. 24). This 

1 Apol. i. 14. 
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becomes even more apparent in the post-Resurrection narra- 
tives, but it is present throughout the ministry in its early 
stages. 

« 4. A feature of the discourses of Jesus in Part I. of the 
Fourth Gospel must now be examined, because it discloses a 
similarity to some of His speeches in the Synoptists which 
has often been overlooked. Some critics have rightly called 
attention to the form in which the discourses in cc. 3, 4, 6 are 
cast, and which has been called their ‘‘ schematism.”’ A saying 
of deep import is uttered by Jesus; His hearers misunderstand 
it, after a fashion that seems stupid; and then He repeats the 
saying in a slightly different form before He explains it and 
draws out its lesson. At least six instances of this may be 
noticed in Jn.: 

(a) Jesus says, ‘‘ Except a man be born from above, he 
cannot see the Kingdom of God” (3%); Nicodemus asks, 
‘* How can a man be born when he is old ?”’ (3*); and then Jesus 
repeats the saying in the form: ‘‘ Except a man be born of 
[water and] the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
God ” (3°), explaining it further in vv. 6, 7, 8. Nicodemus does 
not understand all at once (3°). 

(4) Jesus tells the Woman of Samaria that if she had asked 
Him, He would have given her ‘‘ living water” (4%). The 
woman is puzzled. How could He provide spring water, 
when there is no other well but the old well of Jacob, and He 
has no bucket to draw with (41!: 1")? Jesus repeats that He 
can give ‘‘ water”? which shall become in the heart of the 
recipient a well of water springing up unto eternal life (41%- 14), 
The woman does not understand all at once (4). 

(c) Jesus says to His attendant disciples, ‘‘ I have meat to 
eat that ye know not” (4%*). They think that He speaks of 
ordinary food (4%), He explains that His meat is to do the 
Father’s will (4%4f). 

(d) Jesus says to the multitudes who had been fed, ‘‘ Work 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat which 
abideth unto eternal life’”’ (6). They think He is referring 
to manna, and they ask Him to produce it (671: 4). Jesus tells 
them that He is Himself the Bread of Life (6), and explains 
that those who come to Him shall never hunger (vv. 36-40). 
The hearers are not satisfied (6%). 

(e) Jesus says again, ‘‘ I am the Bread which came down 
from heaven” (6*1). The inquirers ask how could that be, 
since they know His father and mother (6%). He explains 
again, and repeats, ‘‘ I am the Bread of Life.” 

Jesus utters another, even harder, saying, ‘‘ The Bread 
which I will give is My Flesh ”’ (6°). The puzzled questioners 
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ask, ‘‘ How can this man give us His Flesh to eat?” (6°). 
Jesus says again, ‘‘ Except you eat the Flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink His blood, you have no life in you” (6°), and 
then He expands and explains. Upon this many would-be 
disciples leave Him (6%). 

Thus the Discourses of Jesus, with Nicodemus about the 
New Birth (33-4), with the woman of Samaria about the Living 
Water (4°15), with the disciples about the spiritual nourish- 
ment which sustains Him (432-4), together with the three 
connected, but distinct, sections of the Discourse about the 
Bread of Life (627-40. 41-51a. 51b-58) a1] follow similar paths. But 
these similarities do not by any means prove that the discourses 
are constructed thus by the evangelist, without any historical 
tradition behind them. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that discourses such as 
those in cc. 3, 4, 6 do not occur anywhere in Part II. of the 
Gospel. Cc. 5, 7-12 are full of the discourses of Jesus, but 
Jn. does not report them on the lines of those which have been 
cited, viz. Saying of Jesus; Misunderstanding of it; Saying 
repeated, expanded, and explained. If the method or plan of 
the discourses indicated in Part I. is entirely the invention of 
the evangelist, adopted monotonously to bring out the nature 
of the teaching which he ascribes to Jesus, how is it that no 
trace of this method is found in Part II. ? 

The fact is that the discourses in Part I. of the Fourth 
Gospel are not reported as polemical arguments ; they were 
addressed to sincere inquirers and well-wishers who were seek- 
ing discipleship. We have already seen (p. xxxiii) that Part I. 
is a record of the early welcome which the teaching of Jesus 
received, mainly in Galilee, but also in a lesser degree in 
Jerusalem. That is, it deals with situations similar to those 
described in the Synoptic Gospels, and specially in Mk. And, 
accordingly, the method which Jesus used in teaching as set 
out in Part I. of Jn. is indicated also in the Synoptic narratives. 
It is the method of paradox (to arrest the attention of the 
hearer), followed (after the hearer has shown himself puzzled 
and therefore curious) by an explanation. In this, it resembles 
the method of teaching by parables. 

Thus at Mk. 715-8, Jesus puzzles the disciples by saying: 
‘* Nothing from without the man, going into him, can defile 
him; but the things which proceed out of the man are those 
that can defile him.”’ The disciples see that this is a ‘‘ parable,” 


1 For this view see Jilicher, Inivod., p. 392; and for an even more 
extravagant inference cf. Loisy (on Jn. 37), who says that the Nico- 
demus discourse was constructed at first “comme poéme didactique 
sur la régéneration spirituelle que procure le Fils.” 
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but they do not understand. Jesus then repeats the saying 
and explains it. Again, at Mk. 8!5°° Jesus says to His disciples, 
‘* Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees.’ The disciples are 
dull enough to think He is speaking about some kind of bread. 
He explains with a rebuke what He means, and repeats His 
precept again (cf. Mt. 1614). This is similar to the method by 
which Nicodemus was taught. 

In short, the plan on which the teaching of Jesus to in- 
quirers and disciples was fashioned, according to the Synoptists, 
recalls at several points the discourses addressed to such hearers 
according to the Johannine report of them in Part I. of the 
Fourth Gospel. The parallels to Jesus’ method of argument 
with hostile critics in the last week of His public ministry as 
recorded by the Synoptists are found, on the other hand, in 
Part II. of Jn. 

5. The form of the polemic against Jewish objectors in 
Part II. of the Fourth Gospel has disconcerted some readers 
as savouring of Rabbinical subtlety,1 rather than of what 
is thought to be evangelical simplicity. In particular, the 
Rabbinical arguments at Jn. 72f 817 10%4 (where see notes) 
do not appeal directly to a modern mind as very convincing or 
on a lofty plane of thought. But if Jn. 722" be only an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, the same might be said of the puzzling 
query, ‘‘ The baptism of John, was it from heaven or from 
men?” (Mk. 11%). Neither argument did more than exhibit 
the inconsistency of the Pharisees, and this is not the highest 
type of reasoning as we understand it. Or, again, the argument 
in Mk. 375! which begins, ‘‘ How can Satan cast out Satan?” 
is rather satire than close reasoning. ‘‘It is not logically 
convincing, since Satan might very well sacrifice some of his 
subordinates for the sake of a greater victory, and it reaches a 
conclusion which is true from premises, those of the scribes, 
which are false or shaky.” 2 The truth is, that the polemic 
which Jn. records in cc. 7, 8, 10 is not dissimilar from the kind of 
argument which is represented by Mk. as being used against 
similar opponents, viz. the scribes and Pharisees. Such 
opponents had to be met with their own methods of argument, 
and this is brought out by the Synoptists as well as by Jn., 
although they are so much less familiar with the story of the 
rejection of Jesus at Jerusalem than he is. The kind of argu- 
ment against the Pharisees reproduced in Part II. of the Gospel 
is not recorded by Jn. with the view of convincing Greek 
readers. It is included by the evangelist to bring out the 
profundity of the thoughts of Jesus, who even while He had 
to dispute with the Rabbis as to the validity of His claims knew 

1 See p. lxxxii above. 2A. Menzies, The Earliest Gospel, p. 101, 
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that nothing could really be set against the tremendous 
pronouncement, ‘‘ I am He that beareth witness of Myself” 
(818).1 And, as has been noticed above, the faithfulness with 
which these controversies have been recorded? is illus- 
trated by the very feature which the modern mind is apt to 
repudiate, It is not to be overlooked, moreover, that in 
these reports the commentary of the evangelist cannot always 
be distinguished from the sayings of Jesus which he has set 
down.? 

6. The Discourses of Farewell (cc. 15, 16, 139188 14) stand 
alone, and are not strictly comparable with any other sayings 
in the Gospels. They are not like the parables or sermons to 
the multitudes which the Synoptists preserve; nor do they 
recall the arguments by which (either in the Synoptists or in 
Jn.) Jesus strove with those who rejected His claims. They 
were for his faithful and sorrowing friends, and spoke of 
them in particular and their future needs and duties. ‘“‘I go” 
is behind every word (165-7: 28 1336 142). There are precepts 
of life, both practical, “bear fruit” (157 ® 16), and mystzcal, 
‘‘ Abide in me” (151°), for to observe this last is to be en- 
abled to obey the other. There are warnings (151%?° 161%) ; 
promises (1576% 1614 1476); consolations (141: 2’); counsels 
and assurances of love (151%: 13. 17 1334. 35), These sayings are 
unique, because as the circumstances were unique, the Speaker 
is unique. And this is also true of the Last Prayer (see on 173). 
We cannot expect to find literary parallels to utterances such 
as these. They are not the invention of good disciples, even 
though they were men of high spiritual genius. The record 
of these sacred words is a record of faithful memories, quickened, 
we need not hesitate to say, by the Divine Spirit, whose help 
had been promised (so the evangelist tells) for this very 
purpose (147°), 

We have, indeed, no title to invoke miraculous intervention 
in such guidance of the evangelist’s pen, if that would imply 
that every syllable of the Master’s last words has been in- 
fallibly preserved. The evangelist sat at the feet, as he made 
his record, of the last survivor of the men who heard Jesus speak 
on the eve of His Passion. The aged apostle had been ponder- 
ing these words all through his long life. Hardly did he 
remember a//, but he remembered without any misunderstand- 
ing the purport, and very likely, in some instances, the actual 
words that had been used. The evangelist takes them down 
from the lips of the old saint, possibly not all at once, but 
on more than one occasion. Their original language was 
Aramaic, but they must be translated into Greek, for this is 

1Cf. p. xcii. 2 P. Ixxxii. 8 See p. cxvi. 
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to be a Greek gospel. And, besides, an evangelist has his 
own methods of literary workmanship. 

The wonderful record, e.g., in Mt. of the Sermon on the 
Mount is not quite the same as that in Lk., while it contains 
more. But no one supposes that what we call the ‘‘ Sermon 
on the Mount” was a discourse that could be delivered in 
thirty minutes, in which time Mt. 5, 6, 7 could be read aloud, 
or that the vast volume of teaching in these chapters, packed 
with counsel, epigram, illustration, was ever included in any 
ome discourse. These teachings of Mt. 5-7 are certainly 
authentic; no one doubts that they express, with complete 
lucidity, the message of Jesus to those whom He addressed as 
well as to succeeding generations. But we must recognise 
that the record has been put into shape, and that it is not the 
less precious because it has been arranged with such rare 
skill. 

No doubt the record in Jn. 14, 15, 16 is not put into shape, 
as it were, with the same freedom as that employed in Mt. 5, 
6, 7. In the ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount ” the author is putting 
materials together which he has gathered from more sources 
than one. For the Last Discourses the evangelist has only 
one authentic source of information, and that has doubtless 
been followed closely and reverently. At one point, indeed 
(1616-20) we seem to have an example of that method of teaching 
by paradox and repetition, which as we have seen (p. cxi) was a 
favourite method of the Master when dealing with His disciples. 
Again, these discourses recall those terse, illuminating, com- 
pelling phrases, which the Synoptists teach us were char- 
acteristic of the way in which Jesus spoke. Not to recall 
(see p. cx), 1518 or 16%, is there anything in literature more 
arresting than, ‘‘In my Father’s house are many mansions ”’ 
(142)? Nosaying about the future life is more familiar. And 
this brings out one of the most remarkable features of Jn. 
14, 15,16. These are among the most difficult passages of the 
N.T. Every phrase challenges an explanation. They con- 
tain teachings of such profundity that he who attempts to 
explain them must feel that he has essayed too hard a task. 
Yet no chapter in the Bible is more greatly beloved by simple 
Christian folk than Jn. 14; as no text in the Bible has brought 
more consolation than, ‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled .. . 
if it were not so, I would have told you”; although, at the 
same time, its exact meaning is exceedingly obscure (see note 
on 141-2), That is, the Last Discourses of the Fourth Gospel 
appeal to all men, and not merely to the philosopher or the 
theologian. The directness and universality of their appeal 
are not easy to reconcile with the view that they proceed, in 
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the last resort, from any speaker other than the Son of Man 
Himself. 

The style of Jn. is, nevertheless, impressed on cc. 14—-16, 
as on the other discourses in the Fourth Gospel. It is Jn.’s 
habit to repeat words and thoughts again and again ; and it 
is probable that this was the habit of Jesus Himself, which the 
evangelist has caught from listening to the reminiscences of 
the old apostle. It is not always easy to disentangle Jn.’s 
commentary from his report of the Lord’s words; e.g. in 
520-29 commentary and quotation are intermingled (see note 
in loc.). The most striking example of an evangelical com- 
mentary, elucidating and enforcing the teaching of Jesus, is 
in 316-21. 31-36 (see on 316). The verses preceding 31° show how 
naturally the report of the words of Jesus slips into free para- 
phrase (see on 3"); but nearly all exegetes recognise that 
from v. 16 onward the evangelist is speaking in his own 
person. 

Now the method of teaching by iteration, by going back 
upon a word, by recalling a thought already expressed that it 
may be put in a new setting, is clearly apparent in cc. 14-16. 
The key-words abide (15+ 5. 8. 7-9 10), Sear fruit (152: 8 16), Jove 
(1512 138.17) fyzends (1518-14. 15), “fate (1518. 19. 23-25) “recur 
again and again inc. 15. The solemn refrain, ‘‘ These things 
have I spoken unto you,” appears seven times in cc. 14-16 
(see on 151; and cf. the refrain in 6°%- 4-44.54), There is no 
more reason to suppose that the use of such refrains is a literary 
artifice of the evangelist’s (although it might be so), rather 
than a reminiscence of our Lord’s habit of speech, than to 
suppose that He was not accustomed to say, ‘‘ Verily, verily” 
(see on 154), 

The view of the Last Discourses which has been adopted 
in this Commentary is, accordingly, that while the evangelist 
has left his mark upon the report of them, by arranging the 
sentences, by shortening them, by bringing together counsels 
which may have been repeated more than once, by using the 
Greek phrases and constructions with which he himself is 
specially familiar, the Teaching is not that of a pupil, however 
spiritually gifted, but that of the Master Himself, whose last 
words had been preserved in the memory of the Beloved 
Disciple, the last of the apostles. 

7. A special feature of the way in which Jn. reports the 
words of Jesus outside the Last Discourses is the use of the 
phrase éy« eis, by which Jesus in the Fourth Gospel frequently 
introduces His august claims. There is nothing quite similar 


1Cf. 1 Cor. 154°, where Paul combines a quotation with his own 
comment, 
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to this in the Synoptists, and the Johannine use of éyd, éye «ip, 
must now be examined in detail. 

(i) The frequency with which the personal pronouns 
eyo, Mets, ov, buets Occur in Jn. is a marked feature of his 
style. Thus éyé is found 134 times in Jn., as against 29 
occurrences in Mt., 17 in Mk., and 23in Lk. In large measure 
this is due to the emphasis which in the Fourth Gospel Jesus 
lays upon His claims and His personality, although the pro- 
noun often appears when no such reason can be assigned. 
Thus we have éya 8 éyw tiv paprupiay peiLw Tod “Iwavov (5%°) ; 
ey dvaotiow abrov év TH éoxarn juepa (6%); eye TiOnus tiv Woynv 
pov, va rédw AGBw atrjv (101) ; eéya Pas eis Tov Koopov eAHAVOa 
(12%), etc. In these and the like instances the use of éys 
adds dignity and impressiveness to the sentence, just as it 
does in the hymn on Wisdom in Ecclus. 24, where Wisdom 
makes her majestic claims: éy® dard ordparos “Yiiorov é&jdOov 
(v. 3)3 éy@ év twydots xatecxyvwoa (Vv. 4); eyo as TepeuvOos 
égerewva KAdSovs prov (Vv. 16); éy® ws adpumeAos BAaotHoaca xépuv 
(v. 17). 

(ii) We have next to consider the combination éyé «iw, 
which is specially frequent in Jn. 

éy® eiue often appears, of course, in the Greek Bible, 
followed by a proper name or by a descriptive clause or word. 
Thus Peter says eyo eiys ov Cyretre (Acts 107). Jesus says 
after His Resurrection iSere tas yelpas Kal tovs wddas pov, dre 
éyo «ive avrés, ‘‘that it is I myself” (Lk. 24%). eyo eciwe 
is often used in deliberate affirmations as to the speaker’s 
personality. Thus we have éyaé cius Iwan (Gen. 45%), eyo eye 
T'aBpiyr (Lk. 1), and eyo ete Inoots dv ov dukes (Acts 9° 228 
2615), 

But we have to reckon with a more distinctive use of this 
introductory phrase. In the O.T. éya eis is often the style 
of Deity, and its impressiveness is unmistakable. A few 
instances may be cited from the LXX, in each case Yahweh 
being the Speaker : 


eye cit 6 Oeds cov (Gen. 177). 

éyd yap eips Kupwos 6 @eds cov 6 idpevds oe (Ex. 158). 
cwrnpia cov éyw eit (Ps. 35%). 

edejpov eye eis (Jer. 33”). 

cds eyyiLwv eyo) ius (Jer. 237). 

eyo ydp <ipe Kupios 6 dyardy diucacoovvyv (Isa. 61°). 


1 Burney held that the personal pronouns in Jn. often “represent 
close translation of an Aramaic original in which the pronoun 
was expressed with the participle ” (Avamaic Origin, etc., p. 81). 
Cf. p. lxvii. 
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In all these passages éyd eips is the rendering of ‘28 ; 
while in the specially emphatic passages— 


ey ely, éyd eips 6 rapaxaddv oe (Isa. 51"), 
Eee > Ie eee: € 3 Xr 4 \ > / (I 25) 
EY ElpLL, EYW ELULL O ea. cipwv Tas avopias cov (1sa. 43™), 


the doubled éys eiw is the rendering of the doubled ‘33.1 

We find this style in the Apocalypse, where it rests on the 
O.T.2. Thus the Divine words éyw ciws 76 “AAga Kal ro 7D 
(Rev. 18 218 221%) go back to éy® @eds mparos, Kal eis Ta 
érepxdpeva eyo cips (Isa. 414); or to éyd ips mpdros Kal eyo cipe 
eis tov aidva (Isa. 4812), or some such passage. Moreover, 
words like these or like Isa. 448 éy® mpéros, kai éy® pera Tatra 
are placed in the mouth of the Risen Christ in Rev. 17, viz.: 

ey els 6 mpGros Kat 6 écxaros, Kal 6 Cav. 
Again in Rev. 278 the Son of God declares that all the churches 
shall know dre éyé cips 6 épavvdy vedpods Kal kapdias, which goes 
back to Jer. 117° 171°, where it is Yahweh who searches the 
reins and the heart. And finally in Rev. 2216 Jesus says: 

eyd cis 7 pila Kal rd yevos AaBid, 6 dornp 6 Napmpés, 6 

mpwivos, 

which, although not a citation of any single O.T. passage, 
depends on the prophetic teaching, e.g. Isa. 111 603. 

It is, then, clear that the éyw eiw: of these sentences from the 
Apocalypse is a reflexion of the manner of speech appropriate 
to God in the O.T., and being placed in the mouth of Jesus 
involves His Divinity, which the author thus claims for Him. 


We now approach the Similitudes by which Jesus describes 
Himself in the Fourth Gospel: 


eye ips 6 pros THs Cwns (6%). 
€yd eit TO pds Tod Kéopov (812), 
eyo ciut 7 Opa tov mpoBdrwv (107), 
ey eit 6 rouunv 6 Kadds (10/4), 
eye ciue 7 dvaoracis Kal 4 Cwr (11%), 
éye cius 4 duredos 7) dAnOwy (152). 
eyo cips 7 Odds Kai 7) GAnOea Kat } Cw (148). 
With these we may compare: éyd eis 5 paprupSv wept éuavtod 
(8**). 
Rat The LXX translators of certain books of the O.T. render 2: 
(to distinguish it from 3x) with curious pedantry by éyé elm, even 
when a verb follows. Thus Jephthah is made to say éyé elu ovx 
hpaprév oo (Judg. 11%; cf. Judg. 11%. %, Ruth 44, 2 Sam. 115), But 
this eccentricity does not concern us in the present discussion. (See 
Thackeray, J.T.S., Jan. 1907, p. 272.) 
2 Cf. p. Ixviii. 
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This is clearly the style of Deity, of which we have already 
had examples from the O.T. and from the Apocalypse; and 
it can hardly be doubted that the author of the Gospel has cast 
the words of Jesus into this particular form. Its force would 
at once be appreciated by any one familiar with the LXX 
version of the O.T. It is further to be observed that this style 
would also have been familiar to Greeks who knew the phrase- 
ology of the Egyptian mystery religions.1_ Deissmann 2 quotes 
a pre-Christian Isis inscription, which was graven about 
200 A.D., containing these lines: 

Elous éyo cigs 4 TUpavvos mdons xopas 


"Eyo cit Kpdvov Ovyérnp rpecBurary 
"Eye cips 7 rapa yuvarki Geds xadovpévy, xT. 


And, in like manner, in an Egyptian magical payprus (also 
quoted by Deissmann) we find: 


eyo eips “Oorpis 6 kadovpevos towp 
eyo cips "Ios 7 Kadovpévy Spdcos. 
More familiar is the Isis inscription, given by Plutarch: 3 
eye ips wav 7d yeyoves Kal bv Kal érdpevov 
Kal Tov épov rérAov ovdeis Tw Ovytos damexdduper. 
This is of the first century A.D. 
In a Mithraic liturgy * we come on: 
éya yop cipsG vids . . ; 
eyo ips paxappv . . . and again 
eyo cips ciprdavos tyiv dornp. 
Instances of like phraseology are not infrequent in the magical 
literature current during the first three centuries in Egypt 
and Asia Minor, ¢.g., 
éxovedtw po raga yAoooa . . . Ore eye eips Mepraw.® 


(iii) There is yet another use of ey eis. It appears some- 
times without any predicate, although the predicate may be 
clear from the context. Thus, in answer to the question, 
‘¢ Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ?” Jesus says 
éyé eiyu, according to Mk. 14 (cf. Lk. 22), meaning, ‘‘ Yes, I 


1A string of sentences beginning éy# ely is put into the mouth of 
the dragon in Acta Thome, § 32. 

2 Light from the East, p.134f. | 3 De Iside, c. 9, p. 354.C. 

4 Dieterich, Eine Mithvashturgie, pp. 6, 8. 

’ Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 328 (from a Lyons papyrus). 
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am the Christ.” So, at Jn. 4°, éyo eiue 6 AaA@y wot May Mean, 
in like manner, ‘‘ I that speak to you am the Christ ” (but see 
note zz doc.). Or, again, the blind beggar of Jn. 9® admits his 
identity by saying simply éyd «iu, “‘I am he of whom you 
have been speaking.” It is probable that a similar explana- 
tion is to be given of Jn. 18°, where Jesus says to those who are 
seeking Him, éy# «iu. Yet another explanation is possible 
here, for the sequel, ‘‘ they went backward and fell to the 
ground,” might. suggest that they recognised in the words 
éyo eiue not merely an admission of identity, but a claim of 
mystery which inspired them with dread. See, however, 
note on 18°, 

An examination of the passages in the LXX where ¢yo 
eit is used absolutely, shows that in general it is the rendering 
of Nw 8, which is literally ‘“‘I (am) He,” and that this 
Hebrew phrase appears to occur only when God is the Speaker? 
Instances of this usage in the LXX are: 

Deut. 32°9: tere Were Gre eye cir, 
Isa. 432°: iva . . . curate ore eyo ctu, 
Isa. 464: Ews yypws eye ciut, 
kal €ws av Kataynpdonre yd eiur— 
such proclamations being usually followed by the assertion of 
the Unity of God, viz., ‘‘ And there is none other beside Me.” 

It has been suggested that éy eciu is used in this way in 
the narrative of the Storm on the Lake. Both the Marcan and 
Johannine versions make Jesus say éyo ciue’ py doeioGe 
(Mk. 6°, Mt. 14°”, Jn. 67°). - And it is argued that to render 
eyo eiue by ‘‘ It is I,” and treat the words as a simple affirma- 
tion that it was Jesus the Master who had appeared, is to do 
violence to the Greek language. So Abbott? regards éyd ciue 
in 6° as a rendering of the Hebrew syn~ yx, Z (am) Ze, 
which is the comforting assurance, several times repeated in 
the prophets, of a Divine Deliverer. This is possible, but does 
not seem necessary. We have ciyé used for rapeque in Jn. 758 (see 
note there), and clumsy Greek as éyo eiue for ‘‘ I am present ” 
may seem, it cannot be ruled out as certainly wrong (cf. 9°). 

A more plausible case may be made for this mystical use of 
éyo eju in Mk, 13°, Lk. 218. Here Jesus foretells that false 
Christs will arise saying éyo ciuc. The parallel place, Mt. 245, 
has éyd eiue 6 Xpiords, which is obviously the meaning; but 
neither Mk. nor Lk. supply 6 Xpords. There is no predicate 

1 éyd elut translates ‘38 (without sin) in Isa. 478, Zeph. 245, where 
the careless city says in arrogance, ‘‘I am, and there is none else 


beside me,” which is almost an assumption of the style of Deity. 
2 Diat, 2220f. 
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for é¢yé dys in the Marcan and Lucan passages, and it seems 
probable, therefore, that the original tradition was that Jesus 
said that the claim of the false Christs would be the claim 
xan, J (am) He. 

(iv) Such considerations prepare us for the remarkable 
phrase zpiv “APpatp yeveoOu eyo cips which Jn. (8) places 
in the mouth of Christ. In c. 8 we have had éyo «iu three 
times before, but twice with a predicate expressed or under- 
stood (3% %). In 84.*%, however, and again at 13%, we have 
éy@ dys used absolutely; and we must conclude that, in these 
passages at any rate (whatever may be thought of the Synoptic 
passages that have been cited above), éyo iu is the rendering 
of the Divine proclamation #:n73%, which the prophets ascribe 
to Yahweh. 

This way of speech, elliptical and mysterious, was due, 
perhaps, to unwillingness to repeat the Sacred Name, the 
Tetragrammaton, which was revealed to Moses at the Bush. 
In Ex. 3% the Name of God is declared to be mn Wk TNR, eyo 
cis 6 Gv, as the LXX has it; that is, His Name is nN or 
6 Gv. Moses was to say to the Israelites that mnx had sent 


him: “Qv1 Est misit me ad uos.” But the English versions 
would mislead, if it were supposed that éyo eis in the sentence 
ey clips 6 Gv (Ex. 3%) explained for us the éyé cis of Jn. 8”. 

dys in Ex. 3 is followed by the predicate 6 ay, and is not 
used absolutely. To get an illustration of this absolute use, 
we must go to the prophetic xin “x, Lgo ipse (Isa. 46%), which, 
by its studied avoidance of the Name revealed in Ex. 3”, 
suggests its mystery and awe. Probably that Name did not 
connote self-existence (which is a later metaphysical conception) 
so much as changelessness and so uniqueness of being, ‘‘ He 
that Is.” 

(v) In the attribution to Jesus of the solemn introduction 
of His claims by the phrase ¢yo ely, which, as we have seen, 
is suggestive of Deity in some of its various constructions, Jn. 
may possibly be reproducing actual words of Jesus, comparable 
to those cited in Mk. 13 (see p. cxx above). But it is also 
possible that such utterances as eyo cis 4 dvdaracrs Kal 4 Con 
have been cast into this special form by the evangelist, it 
being a form whose significance would be instantly appre- 
ciated by his readers, whether Jewish or Greek, 
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CHAPTER V 
CHRISTOLOGY 


(i) The Title ‘ Son of Man ”’ in the Synoptists and in Jn. 
(ii) The Doctrine of Christ’s Person in the Synoptists, Paul, and Jn. 
(iii) The Doctrine of the Logos and the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel. 


(1) THE TiTLE ‘‘ Son oF MAN” IN THE SYNOPTISTS 
AND IN JN. 


A 


THE title “tthe Son of Man” as a designation of Jesus is found 
in the N.T. outside the Gospels only at Acts 7°%1 It is never 
employed by Paul, nor was it adopted by Christian writers of 
the sub-apostolic age. In the Gospels it occurs about eighty 
times, and always (for Jn. 12° is not an exception) in the words 
of Jesus as a designation of Himself. It is never used of Him 
by the evangelists, when reporting His deeds or His words. 
That Jesus should have made a practice of speaking of 
Himself in the third person is very remarkable,? and it is not 
less remarkable that no one seems to have thought it curious.® 
But that He did so speak, describing Himself either as ‘‘ the 
Son of Man”? or less frequently as ‘‘ the Son,” is attested by 
all four Gospels, and by the several strata of narrative which 
modern scholarship has detected as underlying the evangelical 
records. A table drawn up by Dr. Armitage Robinson 4 
conveniently exhibits the distribution of the title in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and shows that it appears (1) in Mk., (2) in the docu- 
ment which critics call Q, (3) in the matter peculiar to Lk., 
(4) in the matter peculiar to Mt. So deeply rooted is this 
title in the traditional report of the words of Jesus, that in two 
passages at least it has been inserted by the later evangelists 
where it is absent from their Marcan source. Thus Mk. 38, 
‘¢ All their sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men,’”’ becomes 
‘* Whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of Man, it 
shall be forgiven him,” at Mt. 1252, Lk. 12, the sense of the 
saying being materially affected. And again the momentous 
question, ‘‘ Who do men say that I am?” (Mk. 8?’, Lk. 938), 
assumes at Mt. 16!5 the form, ‘‘ Who do men say that the Son 
of Man is?” or (according to some MSS.), ‘‘ Who do men 


1Cf. Hegesippus, in Eus. H.E. ii. 23. 13. 
2 Cf. Abbott, Diat. 2998 (xix.). 

3 Cf., however, Jn. 1254, 

“ The Study of the Gospels, p. 50 f. 
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say that I, the Son of Man, am?” Such editorial alterations 
presuppose a fixed tradition that Jesus habitually spoke of 
Himself as ‘‘ the Son of Man.” 


# 


B 


A further inference may be derived from Mt. 161%. The 
evangelist who reported the question of Jesus in the form, 
‘* Who do men say that I, the Son of Man, am? ”’ or the like, 
could not have thought that ‘‘ the Son of Man” was a recog- 
nised title for ‘‘ the Christ.” Had he thought so, his report 
of the Confession of Peter and its context would be unintelligible. 
For it would represent Jesus as announcing that He was the 
Christ in the question which asked His disciples to say whu 
He was; and also as solemnly blessing Peter for a confession 
which only repeated what he had been told already. According 
to the Matthean tradition, then, the title ‘‘ the Son of Man” 
as used by Jesus of Himself did not necessarily convey to 
His hearers His claim to be the Messiah. It was not a 
customary or familiar designation of the Messiah in the first 
century. 

The Synoptic narratives represent the Confession of Peter 
(Mk. 879 and parallels) as marking a critical point in the train- 
ing of the Twelve. They had been accustomed to the title ‘‘ the 
Son of Man” on the lips of Jesus before this point, but they 
had not understood hitherto that He who called Himself the 
Son of Man was the Christ. Henceforward this method of 
self-designation may have connoted for them the claim of 
Jesus to be the promised Deliverer of the Jewish race, but in 
the earlier days of their association with Him it could not have 
carried this meaning. Nor would it at any stage of His 
ministry have conveyed to His hearers, who were not among 
the chosen Twelve, that He claimed to be Messiah. 

Two instances of the prevailing ignorance that the title 
had any Messianic significance appear in the Fourth Gospel. 
At Jn. 9* (according to the true text), Jesus asks the blind 
man who had been cured, ‘‘ Dost thou believe on the Son of 
Man?” The answer is one of complete bewilderment, viz., 
‘¢ Who is He that I should believe on Him?” He had not 
been a listener to the teaching of Jesus, and so he was not 
aware that He designated Himself ‘‘ the Son of Man” ; and it 
is also clear that he did not recognise ‘‘ the Son of Man” as a 
Messianic title. At Jn. 1254 we have another illustration of 
the same ignorance. The multitude at Jerusalem had heard 
Jesus saying, “ The Son of Man must be lifted up ”’; like the 
blind man, they did not know that He spoke of Himself when 
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He spoke of ‘‘the Son of Man.” He had been speaking of 
the judgment which was impending, and they had been wonder- 
ing if He was going to assert Himself as Messiah. But, on the 
contrary, He began to speak of ‘‘ the Son of Man.” Who might 
this be? This was not a Messianic title known to them (see 
on 12°%4), 


Cc 


Before examining more closely the significance which Jesus 
Himself attached to the title ‘‘ Son of Man,” some further 
instances may be cited from the Gospels of its use by Him as 
a designation of Himself, where there is no suggestion of His 
Messiahship. 

Four instances occur in the non-Marcan document (behind 
Mt. and Lk.) generally known as Q. Jesus, when addressing 
the crowds, contrasts Himself with the austerely living Baptist 
as ‘‘ the Son of Man who came eating and drinking ” (Mt. 117°, 
Lk. 7%). Also, addressing the crowds, He said that as Jonah 
was a sign to the Ninevites, so shall ‘‘ the Son of Man be to this 
generation’ (Mt. 12%, Lk. 11°). Addressing a scribe, He 
explained that, while the birds and beasts had homes, ‘‘ the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay His head” (Mt. 87°, Lk. 9°). 
And while Mt.’s report of a beatitude in the Sermon on the 
Mount is, ‘‘ Blessed are ye when men shall reproach you. . . 
and say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake ” 
(Mt. 514), Lk. has in the parallel place, ‘‘ Blessed . . . shall 
cast out your name as evil for the Son of Man’s sake ” (Lk. 67°). 
In none of these passages is there any hint of a Messianic 
claim. ‘‘The Son of Man” is simply His description of 
Himself. In the last-mentioned passage (Lk. 67%) it may be due 
to an editor; but in the other three it would seem to have been 
actually employed by Jesus, and there is no hint that those to 
whom it was addressed did not understand that it was thus 
that He spoke of Himself. 

Two further instances, in which Lk. alone has the phrase, 
may be due to editorial revision, but they illustrate at all events 
the Lucan tradition. ‘‘ Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a 
kiss?” (Lk. 22%), z.e., ‘‘ Do you betray me with a kiss?” 
And, ‘‘ The Son of Man came to seek and save the lost ” 
(Lk. 191) is a sentence addressed to Zacchzeus which the other 
evangelists have not preserved. 

We come next to the earliest occurrences of the phrase in 
the Marcan tradition. In Mk. 277-28 we find the words, ‘‘ The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath; 
so that the Son of Man is lord even of the Sabbath.” The 
principle here set forth is that man is not to be the slave of an 
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ordinance instituted for his benefit, and the stress of the reply 
would seem to reside in the word mam, even in the phrase ‘‘ the 
Son of Man.” Some have thought that ‘‘ the Son of Man” 
in this passage is an Aramaism for man in general, and that 
a parallel usage may be found in Ps. 84 1443. Jesus is vindi- 
cating against the Pharisees not His own freedom only, but the 
freedom of the disciples, and incidentally of every man, in re- 
gard to the Rabbinical rules as to Sabbath observance, and so 
He says that ‘‘ man is lord of the Sabbath.” If this were the 
only occurrence on His lips of the phrase ‘‘ the Son of Man,” 
such an explanation might suffice, although the thesis that 
‘*man ” (if by that is meant ‘‘ every man’) is free to observe 
only such rules of Sabbath rest as he may frame for himself, would 
go beyond anything ascribed elsewhere on the subject to Jesus. 
And, in fact, Mt. and Lk. when reporting this incident give 
quite a different turn to the argument by omitting the words, 
“The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath ” (cf. Mt. 128, Lk. 6°). It is because of the dignity 
of the ‘‘ Son of Man” and His superiority to ordinary men 
that, according to Mt. and Lk., He—and apparently He alone— 
may claim to be above Sabbath regulations. ‘‘ A greater 
than the temple is here ” (Mt. 12°). Cf. Jn. 52’, ‘‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” The argument there, as in 
Mt. and Lk., is not that every man is free to keep the Sabbath 
just as he pleases, but rather that Jesus, because of His unique 
relation to God, who gave the Sabbath, may be fitly regarded as 
its Lord. We conclude, then, that even in Mk. 2” the title 
‘the Son of Man” implies something more than ‘‘ man in 
general ”’ or ‘‘ the son of man” of the Psalter. Undoubtedly 
the emphasis is on the word man, but it rests also on the unique- 
ness of Him who was in such special relation to humanity 
that He could, and did, call Himself ‘‘ 7ze Son of Man.” 
It is not to be supposed that the Pharisees who rebuked Him 
for allowing His disciples to break the Sabbath (Mk. 274) 
attached any very precise significance to this title which 
He assumed. They must have seen that by its use He 
meant to designate Himself, but they did not regard it as 
Messianic, or they would immediately have accused Him of 
blasphemy. 

Something similar may be said of the phrase as it appears 
in Mk. 21° (Mt. 98, Lk. 524). Here Jesus healed the paralytic 
as an indication of His far-reaching power, ‘‘ that ye may know 
that the Son of Man has power on earth to forgive sins,” it 
being admitted by every one that God has this power. Here, 
again, is no affirmation of His Messiahship. But at the 
same time the sentence suggests a certain mysteriousness of 
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personality. He did not say that man in general has the power 
to forgive sins, but only that He—the Son of Man—had it.t 


D 


We must now ask, however, if there is any trace in pre- 
Christian times of the use of ‘‘ the Son of Man” as a title of 
Messiah, and if it be possible that Jesus chose it as a self- 
designation because it included the Messianic prerogatives. 

In the Psalter ‘‘the son of man” is a poetical way of 
designating man in general (Ps. 84 1448; cf. Job 25° 358); 
and throughout Ezekiel the Divine Voice addresses the prophet 
as ‘*sonofman.” A similar use of this pleonasm for ‘‘ man ”’ 
appears at Dan. 713, a passage which deeply affected Jewish 
speculation as to the future: ‘‘ I saw in the night visions, and, 
behold, there came with the clouds of heaven one like unto 
a son of man (as vids dvOpwmrov), and He came even to the 
Ancient of Days, . . . and there was given Him dominion .. . 
and a kingdom.” ? This passage lies behind the vision re- 
corded in 2 Esd. 13 (about 80 A.D.), where one comes out of 
the sea ‘‘as it were the likeness of a man,” who ‘“‘ flew with 
the clouds of heaven,” and who is plainly regarded by the 
seer as Messiah.2 The Messianic interpretation of Dan. 71% is 
also found in a Rabbinical saying of the third century a.p.* 

There is, however, no trace in the O.T. of the title ‘‘ the 
Son of Man ”’ being used as descriptive of Messiah, the earliest 
instance of this usage being found in the Book of Enoch, and 
for the most part in that part of the book which is entitled the 
Similitudes of Enoch, and which is judged by Dr. Charles to 
have been composed about 80 B.c. The first passage in 
Enoch which need be cited is based on Dan. 718. It runs as 
follows (xlvi. 1-5): ‘‘ I saw One who had a head of days, and 
His head was white like wool, and with Him was another being 
whose countenance had the appearance of a man... and 
I asked the angel concerning that son of man who He was, 
etc. And he answered, ‘ This is the son of man who hath 

1 With the Pauline phrases 6 éoyaros "Addu or 6 Sevrepos dvOpwrros 
(1 Cor. 1545: 4’), the title “‘ the Son of Man’’ may be compared, but there 
is no evidence of any literary relation between them. 

3“ One like a son of man ”’ is probably meant by the author to be a 
personification of Israel (see Daniel 7 Joc.). 

8 See J. M. Creed, J.T.S., Jan. 1925, p. 131, who holds that Dan. 718 
does not sufficiently account for the picture of the Son of Man in the 
later Jewish Apocalypses, and suggests that the conception of the 


Heavenly Man entered Judaism from without, perhaps from Persian 
sources. 


4 See Driver, Daniel, p. 108; and Dalman, Words of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), 
Pp. 245. 
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righteousness . . . because the Lord of spirits hath chosen 
Him . . . and this son of man will . . . put down the kings 
from their thrones,’”’ etc. There follows an account of this 
son of man (it will be noted that the phrase is not yet used as 
a title) executing judgment at the Great Assize. Next follows 
a passage at xlvili. 2: ‘‘ At that hour, that son of man was 
named in the presence of the Lord of spirits, and His name 
before the head of days... He will be a staff to the 
righteous . . . all who dwell on earth will bow before Him . . 
and will bless the Lord of spirits. And for this reason has 
He been chosen and hidden before Him before the creation 
of the world and for evermore.” Then the days of affliction 
of the kings of the earth are mentioned, and it is said of them, 
‘* They have denied the Lord of spirits and His Anointed,” 
a sentence which identifies the son of man, who has been the 
subject of the preceding chapters, with Messiah. 

These passages do not seem to exhibit the phrase ‘‘ the 
son of man” used as a “¢/e. We get nearer to such a usage 
in Ixix. 26, 27: ‘‘ There was great joy among them, and they 
blessed and glorified . . . because the name of the son of 
man” (z.e. the son of man who has been mentioned already) 
‘‘ was revealed unto them. And He sat on the throne of His 
glory, and the sum of judgment was committed to Him, the 
son of man, and He caused the sinners . . . to be destroyed 
from off the face of the earth.” At lxix. 29 we have: ‘‘ The 
son of man has appeared and sits on the throne of His glory, 
and all evil will pass away before His face, but the word of 
the son of man will be strong before the Lord of spirits.” 
Here we approach, but do not actually reach, the usage of the 
phrase ‘‘ the son of man” as a title of Messiah. It does not 
appear that it ever became a popular or well-established title, 
while it is certain that, as it is used in Euoch, it goes back to 
Dan. 77, 


E 


When, with this in our minds, we examine afresh the passages 
in the Gospels in which Jesus calls Himself “‘the Son of Man,” 
the significant fact emerges that a majority of these passages 
relate to the Advent of Jesus in glory and triumph as the 
judge of nations and of individuals, an Advent which is to be 
catastrophic and unexpected. These eschatological passages 
occur in all the strata of the evangelical record. We begin 
with some which belong to the Marcan tradition: 


Mk. 14%. &:; ‘‘ The high priest asked Him, Art Thou 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed? And Jesus 
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said, I am; and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting 
at the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds 
of heaven” (Mt. 26%, Lk. 22°). The high priest, 
who denounced this reply as blasphemous, seems to 
have detected the allusion to Dan. 71° (and perhaps 
also to Ps. 1104), but this is not quite certain. At 
any rate, Jesus had openly claimed to be Messiah, 
and had also declared that as the Son of Man He 
would come again in the clouds to the confusion of 
His accusers.+ 

Mk. 88: ‘‘ Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of 
my words . . . the Son of Man also shall be ashamed 
of him, when He cometh in the glory of His Father 
with the holy angels’ (Lk. 976; cf. also Lk. 12%). 
In the corresponding place Mt. has: ‘‘ The Son of 
Man shall come in the glory of His Father with His 
angels; and then shall He render unto every man 
according to his deeds. . . . There be some of them 
that stand here which shall in no wise taste of death, 
till they see the Son of Man coming in His Kingdom” 
(Mt. 1627. 28),2 

Mk. 1376-27; ‘* Then shall they see the Son of Man 
coming in clouds with great power and glory. And 
then shall He send forth the angels, and shall gather 
together His elect from the four winds, from the 
uttermost part of the earth to the uttermost part of 
heaven” (Mt. 24°, Lk. 212”). This is preceded in 
Mt. by the words, ‘‘ Then shall appear the sign of the 
Son of Man in heaven, and then shall all the tribes 
of the earth mourn,” the report of Mt. thus carrying 
an allusion not only to Dan. 7° but also to Zech. 12! 
(cf. Rev. 17 for a similar combination). 


Some critics have thought that underlying Mt. 24 is a frag- 
ment of a lost Jewish Apocalypse, but however that may be, 
there are four occurrences of the title ‘‘ the Son of Man” in 
the non-Marcan material (Q) common to Mt. 24 and Lk. 12 and 
17, as follows: : 


Mt. 247", Lk. 17%: ‘‘ As the lightning . . . so shall be 
the coming of the Son of Man.” 


1 See p. cxxix below. 

?\No mention is made in Dan. 738 of angels accompanying the 
descent from heaven of “one like unto a son of man”; but this 
additional feature of His Advent is mentioned by Justin (as well as 
in the Gospels). Cf. Tryph. 31: ws vids yap dvOpbmov érdvw vededdr 
erevoerat, ws Aavihr eujvucer, dyyéhwv ov airy ddixvoupéevwy. (Cf. also 
A bol. i. 52.) 
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Mt. 248’, Lk. 1726: ‘* As were the days of Noah, so shall 
be the coming of the Son of Man.” 
Mt. 24°°, Lk. 17°: ‘So shall it be in the day that the 
Ps Son of Man is revealed,” with a reference to the days 
of Lot in Lk. which is omitted in Mt. 
Mt. 2444, Lk. 12: ‘‘In an hour that ye think not the 
Son of Man cometh.” 


It is probable that Q is also the source of Lk. 172; ‘‘ The 
days will come when ye shall desire to see one of the days of 
the Son of Man and ye shall not see it,’”’ although the saying 
is not found in Mt. 

Other occurrences of the title in similar contexts which 
are found only in Lk. are: 


Lk. 188: ‘‘ When the Son of Man cometh, shall He find 
faith on the earth? ”’; and 

Lk. 21%*: ‘‘ Watch ... that ye may prevail to escape 
all these things that shall come to pass, and to stand 
before the Son of Man.” 


Occurrences of the title in similar eschatological contexts 
which are found only in Mt. are: 


Mt. 1073: ‘‘ Ye shall not have gone through the cities of 
Israel until the Son of Man be come.” 

Mt. 13°7- 41: ‘* He that soweth the good seed is the Son 
of Man. . . . The Son of Man shall send forth His 
angels, and they shall gather out of His Kingdom all 
things that cause stumbling,” etc. 

Mt. 25%!- 82; ‘* When the Son of Man shall come in His 
glory, and all the angels with Him, then shall He sit on 
the throne of His glory (cf. Mt. 19%), and before 
Him shall be gathered all the nations: and He shall 
separate them one from another. .. .” This repre- 
sentation of the Son of Man as judge goes beyond 
what is said in Dan. 7}, but it appears in Hoch |xix. 
26, which has been cited above. 


It must now be observed that, like the Synoptists, Jn. asso- 
ciates the title ‘‘the Son of Man” with eschatological doctrine. 
Thus at 527 we have, ‘‘ He gave Him authority to execute 
judgment, decause He is the Son of Man.” This is closely 
parallel to Mt. 25°. 

Again, in 15! the mysterious words, ‘‘ Ye shall see the heaven 
opened, and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of Man,” cannot be explained of any temporal 
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experience which Nathanael was to enjoy. They must refer 
to some vision of the Last Things 1 (see note 2 /oc.). 

In 313, ‘‘ No man has ascended into heaven, save He who 
descended from heaven, viz. the Son of Man,” primarily refers 
to the Incarnation, but it also recalls Dan. 71% as well as the 
Book of Enoch (see note 2% /oc.). 

In 6°2, ‘‘ What if ye shall see the Son of Man ascending 
where He was before?” the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
the apocalyptic ‘‘Son of Man” is again suggested, as in 
Enoch. 

In these passages of the Fourth Gospel, the title ‘‘ the 
Son of Man” is used with that suggestion of its reference to 
a wonderful, heavenly Being, which we have already seen is 
frequent in the Synoptists. 

There are two other passages in Jn. 6 where the title is 
used, which are not so explicit in their eschatological sug- 
gestion, but which should be noted as indicating that for Jn., 
as for the Synoptists, ‘‘ the Son of Man” always points to the 
‘uniqueness and mystery of the personality of Jesus as One 
whose home is in heaven. Jn. 62’, ‘‘ The meat which endures 
unto eternal life, which the Son of Man will give you,” is ex- 
pressed even more powerfully at Jn. 6°%, ‘‘ Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, you have no life 
in you.” ‘The narrative here implies that the hearers of Jesus 
understood that by ‘‘ the Son of Man” He meant Himself. 
‘‘ How can this one give us his flesh to eat?” (6°). No 
Messianic doctrine is implied or suggested in these passages. 
But ‘‘ the Son of Man” is the solemn title which is used of 
One Who has descended from heaven (6°) that He may give 
life to the world (cf. 6°). 
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The passages that have been cited, while they do not 
suggest that ‘‘the Son of Man” was a Messianic title in 
common use, seem to show that Jesus used it of Himself with 
the implication that in Him was the fulfilment of the vision of 
Dan. 718.2. He was conscious of an infinite superiority to the 
sons of men among whom His Kingdom was to be established. 
He did not call Himself the. ‘‘ Christ,’”’ although He did not 
deny, when pressed, that He was the Christ (Jn. 46 539 878 10%), 
He preferred to use a greater and a more far-reaching designa- 
tion of Himself. He was not only the Deliverer of the Jewish 
people. He was the Deliverer of humanity at large, being. 


1 The use of the title at Acts 75*, which describes the vision of the 
dying Stephen, is similar to this. 
2 Cf. p. cxxxiii below. 
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“the Son of Man,” who had come down from heaven. He took 
over the phrase from Jewish Apocalyptic, but He enlarged its 
meaning. It is a title which, properly understood, includes all 
that ‘‘ Christ”? connotes ; but, unlike the title ‘‘ the Messiah,” 
it does not suggest Jewish particularism. In the only place 
where He suggested a form of confession as a test of faith, 
it is not, ‘‘ Dost thou believe in the Son of God?” (for that was 
a recognised synonym for Messiah), but, ‘‘ Dost thou believe 
in the Son of Man?” (Jn. 9%). Nothing short of this would 
satisfy Him. And it is an irony of history, that since the first 
century His most familiar designation by His disciples has 
been Christ, and the religion which He founded has been 
called Christianity, rather than the religion of Humanity, the 
religion of the Son of Man. The Gospel has been preached 
with a Jewish accent, ever since the disciples of Jesus were first 
called ‘‘ Christians ” at Antioch.? 


G 


While, then, the actual title ‘‘ the Son of Man” may have 
been suggested by Jewish Apocalyptic, on the lips of Jesus it 
was used in an enlarged and more spiritual significance. 
Another feature of its use by Him must now be noted. It is 
the title which He specially employed, when He was fore- 
telling to His disciples the Passion as the inevitable and pre- 
destined issue of His public ministry. Such forecasts, it 
may be observed,? do not appear in the non-Marcan document 
behind Mt. and Lk. (Q); but they are found both in Mk. and 
Jn., with a similar employment of the title ‘‘ the Son of Man.” 

In Mk. these forecasts do not begin until after the Confession 
of Peter that Jesus was the Christ, which marked a turning- 
point in the education of the apostles. 


Mk. 8#!: ‘‘ He began to teach them that the Son of Man 
must suffer many things and be rejected . . . and be 
killed, and after three days rise again” (Mt. 167, 
Leg: of Lik 247), 

Mk. 94: ‘‘ The Son of Man is delivered up into the 
hands of men, and they shall kill Him ; and when He 
is killed, after three days He shall rise again” (Mt. 
27 Lk. Go). 


1The majority of patristic interpreters (e.g. Justin, Tvyph. 100) 
found in the title “ the Son of Man ”’ an allusion to His descent on the 
human side; and it may be that early theologians avoided the use of 
the title, because they dreaded the suggestion of human fatherhood 
in the case of Jesus. 

2 This is pointed out by J. A. Robinson, /.c. p. 52. 
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Mk. 10%3; ‘* The Son of Man shall be delivered unto 
the chief priests and the scribes, . . . and they shall 
kill Him, and after three days He shall rise again 
(Mt. 2018, Lk. 1881), 


In these three passages the prediction of the Resurrection 
is associated with that of the Passion ; and it is probable that 
the comment of Mk. 9°, ‘‘ They understood not the saying,” 
has special reference to this (cf. Mk. 9!°). The announcement 
of the Passion disconcerted (Mk. 832) and grieved (Mt. 177%) 
the Twelve; but they did not believe that it was to be taken 
literally.1 

Next, we have: 


Mk. 10%: ‘‘ The Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many ” (Mt. 2078). 

Mk. 14%: ‘‘ The Son of Man is betrayed into the hands 
of sinners ” (Mt. 26). 

Mt. 267: ‘‘ The Son of Man is delivered up to be cruci- 
fied ”’ (the title is not given in the parallels Mk. 141, 
Tuk 2%): 


And, finally, two Marcan passages speak of the Passion of 
the Son of Man as the subject of O.T. prophecy, while this is 
not said (in these contexts) of the Resurrection, viz.: 


Mk. go: ‘‘ How is it written of the Son of Man that 
He should suffer many things and be set at nought ? ” 

Mk. 1471: ‘‘ The Son of Man goeth, even as it is written 
of Him; but woe unto that man through whom the 
Son of Man is betrayed” (Mt. 2674, Lk. 227), 


The title ‘‘ Son of Man” is associated with predictions of 
the Passion in Jn., as in Mk. : 


Jn. 314: ‘‘ As Moses lifted up the serpent . . . so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up,” z.e. on the Cross (see 
note 2 loc.). 

Jn. 878: ‘‘ When ye shall have lifted up the Son of Man, 
then shall ye know that Iam He”’; cf. also 12*4. 

Jn. 1278: ‘* The hour is come that the Son of Man should 
be glorified ”’ (see note 27 Joc.). 

Jn. 1371: ‘‘ Now is the Son of Man glorified, and God is 
glorified in Him.” 


In these passages Jesus speaks of Himself as the Son of 
Man who was destined to suffer and die. There is nothing in 


1 See p. xlv. 
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the vision of Dan. 71° to suggest this ; but, on the other hand, 
there is nothing to preclude the combination 4 of the vision of 
One who was to come in glory with the vision of the suffering 
Servant of Yahweh as it is depicted in Deutero-Isaiah. And 
this combination seems to have been present to the mind of 
Jesus. In calling Himself the Son of Man, the primary 
thought is that of a heavenly messenger whose kingdom is set 
up on earth, but He foresaw that He could not achieve His 
full purposes except through Death. And this, as He said 
in passages already cited (Mk. 912 147), was ‘‘ written” of 
Him; 7.e. the Passion was foreshadowed in O.T. prophecy, 
and most conspicuously in Isa. 53. The conception, then, of 
the ‘‘Son of Man,” as it presents itself in the Gospels, is 
widely different from the popular conception of Messiah. 
It was not a recognised title of Messiah, and was not inter- 
preted as such ; rather was it always enigmatic to those who 
heard it applied by Jesus to Himself. For Him it connoted 
all that ‘‘ Messiah” meant, and more, for it did not narrow 
His mission to men of one race only. It represented Him as 
the future Judge of men, and as their present Deliverer, whose 
Kingdom must be established through suffering, and whose gift 
of life was only to become available through His Death.? 


(G1) THE DoctTRINE oF CuHrRIsT’s PERSON IN THE 
SYNOPTISTS, PAUL, AND JN. 


In the Synoptic Gospels the acceptance of Jesus by His 
disciples as the Messiah was not the immediate consequence 
of discipleship. As they associated with Him, observed His 
deeds, and listened to His words, they gradually realised that 
He was a very wonderful Person, whom they could not com- 
pletely understand (Mk. 4"! 6 73”). Some of those whom He 
cured of mental disorders seem to have acclaimed Him as the 
Son of God, that is, as Messiah, at an early stage in His 
ministry (Mk. 3! 5’); but the conviction of this was not 
reached all at once by the chosen Twelve. The confession, 

1 See Gould in D.C.G. ii. 664. 

2Cf. Dalman, l/.c. p. 265: ‘“ Suffering and death for the actual 
possessor of the Messianic dignity are, in fact, unimaginable, according 
to the testimony of the prophets. . . . But the ‘ one like unto a son 
of man’ of Dan. 71% has still to receive the sovereignty. It was 
areas that he should also be one who had undergone suffering and 
death.”’ 

3 The literature on the subject of this title of Jesus is very large. See 
especially Dalman, Words of Jesus (Eng. Tr., 1902); Drummond 
in J.T.S. (April and July 1901) ; J. Armitage Robinson, Study of the 
Gospels (1902) ; and the articles by Driver in Hastings’ D.B., and by 
G. P. Gould in Hastings’ D.C.G., with the references there given. 
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Thou art the Christ (Mk. 8°), marks a crisis in their training, 
when a new vision of the meaning of Jesus’ ministry came to 
them. Further, the Synoptic narratives represent Jesus as 
dissuading the onlookers from making known His miraculous 
doings (Mk. 32 54% 7%), although they did not altogether re- 
frain from talking about them (7%’). In the Q tradition, there 
is a hint that Jesus was not always so reticent in this matter. 
When John the Baptist sent anxiously to inquire whether 
Jesus was really the Messiah, He directed the messengers 
to report His wonderful works as His credentials (Lk. 7”, 
Mt. 114), with an allusion to the Messianic forecast of Isa. 35° °. 
The meaning of this could not have been misinterpreted, so 
that He departed here at any rate from His practice of reticence 
and reserve. Cf. also Mk. 9%. At the last His claim is 
explicit and final (Mk. 14°). 

Now in the Fourth Gospel, the impression left is somewhat 
different. It is true that in this Gospel, as in the Synoptists, 
Jesus prefers to speak of Himself as the Son of Man—an 
unfamiliar and ill-understood title—rather than as the Christ 
(526 828 9%), The Jews accuse Him of being ambiguous as to 
His claim to Messiahship (1074), and only once does He ex- 
plicitly affirm it in the early stages of His ministry (476). But 
Jn. does not describe the gvadual development of the disciples’ 
acceptance of Him as the Christ. Jn. does, indeed, relate 
Peter’s confession as marking a turning-point in the ministry 
of Jesus (6%), just as the Synoptists do. But he makes Andrew 
and Philip recognise Jesus as the Christ almost immediately 
after they came into His company (1*!:*). He does not tell 
this expressly of Peter, but his story suggests it (1**). Nathanael 
at his first introduction to Jesus greets Him as ‘“‘ King of 
Israel,’’ that is, as Messiah in the sense of the political deliverer 
who was expected (1%). John the Baptist’s cry, ‘‘ Behold, 
the Lamb of God,” probably represents a form of words which 
are a later paraphrase of what was said (see on 12%); but that 
the Baptist recognised Jesus as the Messiah from the moment 
of His baptism (although he hesitated about this later) is 
clear not only in Jn. (135), but also in Mt. 

The truth is that it is not the purpose of the Fourth Evan- 
gelist to describe the Training of the Twelve. For him, the 
important matter is to bring out the impression which was left 
upon them at last of His Person. Nathanael in 1 has not 
got as far as Peter in 6%, still less as far as Thomas in 20% ; 
but Jn. does not dwell upon this, and he may have antedated 
the complete conviction of Jesus as Messiah, which he ascribes 
to Andrew and the rest in c. 1.2. What is of supreme import- 

1 Cf.p. ci. 2 See note on 1%, 
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ance for Jn. is to expound the true conclusion which the original 
disciples reached, and which he desires all future disciples to 
accept, viz. that “ Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” 

* This conception of the purpose of Jn. in his Gospel marks 
a difference of standpoint between the earlier evangelists and 
the last. Jn. is anxious to prove the truth of Jesus as the Son 
of God to a generation which had not seen Jesus in the flesh, 
and at a time when He had been the Object of Christian worship 
for more than half a century. Christian reflexion and Christian 
experience had reached a doctrine of Christ’s Person which had 
not been clearly thought out by Christians in the first en- 
thusiasms of devotion to their Master. The Synoptists draw a 
picture of Jesus as viewed by His contemporaries; the Fourth 
Gospel is a profound study of that picture, bringing into 
full view what may not have been clearly discerned at the 
first. 

It used to be argued in the middle of the nineteenth century 
that the Christology of Jn. is so markedly different from that of 
the Synoptists, that if we wish to get ‘‘ back to Jesus ”’ we shall 
do well to confine ourselves to the Marcan picture of Him, as 
more primitive and less sophisticated than the Johannine 
narrative. A closer inspection of the narratives has failed to 
recommend such counsels. The distance of time between the 
publication of the Marcan Gospel and that of the Johannine 
Gospel cannot exceed thirty years—a time all too short for 
the development of any fundamental change in the picture of 
Jesus as accepted by Christian disciples. 

The claims made for Jesus in Mk. transcend any claims 
that could be made for a mere human being of genius and 
magnetic personality. We have seen that the claim to Messiah- 
ship, made for Jesus and by Himself, in the Marcan narrative, 
while only gradually understood and accepted by the Twelve, 
reaches very far. The Jesus of Mk. claimed the power of 
forgiving sins (Mk. 21); Jn. does not mention that, while he 
implies it in the terms of the Commission to the apostles, of 
which he alone tells (Jn. 207). The Jesus of Mk. claimed to 
be the final judge of mankind (Mk. 148); the doctrine of 
Christ as judge in Jn. (see 12‘ and p. clviii) hardly goes beyond 
this. Indeed, the only hint of any limitation of the powers of 
Jesus in Mk. is in reference to His vision, when on earth, of 
the ¢#2me of the Last Judgment; lech such limitation involves 
may be asked of the exegete of Jn. 14°8, as justly as in the case 
of Mk. 13%. Or, again, the sacramental efficacy of Jesus: 
Death i is not more definitely stated i in Jn. 653 than in Mk. 14%4, 
TO ainda pov THS dtabjxys TO €kyvVVOmevov imép ToAAGv. 

We do not cite the uncorroborated testimony of Mt. in this 
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connexion, for his Gospel in its present form may be even later 
than Jn. But, besides Mk., there is another ‘‘ source” 
behind Mt. and Lk., viz. the document now called Q. In this 
(Mt. 1032, Lk. 128-%), the public acceptance or denial of Jesus 
as Master will determine the judgment of the Last Assize; 
Jn. 124 does not make a more tremendous claim. And (not 
to cite other passages) there is nothing in Jn. which presents 
a more exalted view of Jesus than the saying: ‘‘ All things 
have been delivered unto me of my Father; and no one 
knoweth who the Son is, save the Father; and who the Father 
is, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal Him ” (Mt. 117”, Lk. 1077). Now Q may be older than 
Mk., as it is certainly older than Mt. and Lk. Yet here it 
offers a Christology which is as profound as that of Jn., and 
which is expressed in phrases that might readily be mistaken 
for those of the Fourth Gospel itself. 

There is a difference between the Christology of the 
Synoptists and of Jn.; but it is not the difference between a 
merely human Jesus and a Divine Christ. What is implicit in 
the earlier Gospels has become explicit in Jn.; the clearer 
statement has been evoked by the lapse of time, by the growth 
of false guoszs, and by the intellectual needs of a Greek-speaking 
society which sought to justify its faith. 

This is not the place to examine in detail the Christology 
of Paul, but it is important to observe how rapidly he reached 
that exalted conception of our Lord which is so prominent in 
his letters. The Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and 
Galatians are all earlier in date than the earliest date which we 
can ascribe to Mk.; for they were written before the year 58 
of our era, or about a quarter of a century after his conversion. 
That is to say, the letters in which he indicated his view of 
Christ are earlier than any other extant Christian document. 

The primitive gospel, ‘‘ Jesus is the Christ,’’ soon reaches 
the formula, ‘‘ Jesus is Lord,”’ and the title ‘‘ Lord ” includes 
for Paul the Divinity of his Master. This becomes so funda- 
mental for his conception of Jesus, that while he continues 
always, as a Jew, to linger on the phrase ‘‘ the Christ,” he 
uses the title ‘‘ Christ” frequently as a personal name (Rom. 
5° 64:8"; Phil. +120--28, Col. x*?-\*8)_ As early as xCor: 11%, he 
treats Xpiords as a personal name comparable to *AroAAds or 
Kndas. This usage is never found in the Gospels, for the 
passages Mk. 9%, Lk. 237, Mt. 26%, where Xporés is found 
without the definite article, nevertheless treat Xpiordés as a 
title. Paul often uses the full designation Incots Xpuords 
without any suggestion of Messianic office. Jn.’s habit 2 is 

1 See p. xcvi above, 2 See note on 4}. 
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to use the personal designation Jesus, a primitive touch which 
he shares with Mk., but which is seldom found in Paul. 

In the four great Epistles (Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal.), Paul 
has many phrases which recall Johannine teaching. Jesus is 
not only ‘‘ the Son ” (1 Cor. 1578), which is common to all the 
evangelists (see on Jn. 3}”), but is God’s ‘‘own Son,” 6 i&os 
vids (Rom. 8%; cf. Jn. 518). That God ‘‘sent His Son” 
(Rom. 8%, Gal. 4*) is a conception common to all the Gospels, 
but cf. Jn. 31¢ in particular. For the phrase réxva Oeod (Rom. 
816. 17. 21) cf, Jn. 112. For Paul, Christ is éri révrwv (Rom. 9°) ; 
cf. éravw rdvtwv éotiv (Jn. 3°). yxapus is a characteristic term 
in Paul; it is only used in the Prologue to the Gospel by Jn., 
but Paul means particularly by ‘‘ grace”? what Jn. means 
when he writes, ‘‘ God so loved the world ” (see note on 114), 
The Pauline contrast between ‘‘ law” and ‘‘ grace”? (Rom. 
436 614.15, Gal. 54) is, again, explicitly enunciated in the Pro- 
logue (see on 11”). Jn. does not use Paul’s word iors in the 
Gospel,! but the emphasis laid on ‘‘ believing ” is a prime 
feature of Johannine doctrine (see on 1”). Finally, Paul’s 
** Christ in me” (Rom. 8%, 2 Cor. 13°, Gal. 2°) and ‘‘ Tin 
Christ?’ (Rom. 16’, 2 Cor. 517, Gal. 12%) are conjoined as 
inseparable in Jn. 15*-*. Paul’s év Xpiore is not less mystical 
than anything in Jn. descriptive of the Christian life (see on 
Jn. 1420 1516 1723), 

The Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians belong to a 
later period in Paul’s career.2, We should expect to find 
resemblances in Jn. to their Christology, associated as they 
are by name with Churches in that portion of Asia Minor 
where Jn.’s literary activity was put forth. These Epistles 
specially illustrate the doctrine of the Prologue of the Gospel 
as to the Person of Christ. His Pre-existence (Jn. 2") is laid 
down, ‘‘ He is before all things ” (Col. 11”). He is the Creative 
Word (Jn. 1%), and, as Jn. says, ‘* That which has come into 
being was, in Him, life ” (14), so in Col. 11” we have, ‘‘ In Him 
all things ‘hold together or cohere.” * The Pauline ev Hopph 
Geod imdpxov (Phil. 2°) is the doctrine of Jn. 11,4 even as ovx 
dpraypov yyyoato TO elvat ica Ged is brought out at Jn. 

18 +083. 

The teaching of Jn. 116 as to Christ’s wAjpwya which His 

disciples share is anticipated in Col. 1%, ‘It was the good 


1Cf. p. lxv. 

2 We take them as Pauline ; but in any case they are later in date 
than those already cited. 

S See On jus L-: 

4Cf. also Jn. 174 for the 66a which the povoyevis receives from 
the Father, 
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pleasure [of the Father] that in Him should all the zAypwopya 
dwell” (cf. Eph. 41%). Again, ‘‘In Him dwelleth all the 
m\npwua of the Godhead.” cwparixds (Col. 2) brings us very 
near to the cardinal thesis, ‘‘the Word was made flesh” 
(Jn. 114), And with this, both in Paul and Jn., is combined the 
doctrine of the zzvdszbzlity of God. God is ddparos, and Christ 
is His «ixév, the mpwrdroxos maons Kticews (Col. 11°) ; cf. Jn. 178: 
‘No man hath seen God .. . but the povoyervys, who is God 
. . . hath declared Him.” 

These are more than verbal coincidences. They show that 
hardly anything is missing from the doctrine of Christ as set 
out in the Prologue (except the actual term Adyos), which is 
not implicit in the Epistles to the Colossians, Ephesians, 
Philippians. Much that is enunciated in the Prologue was 
not a new discovery of the writer; it had been familiar to the 
Churches of Asia Minor for some time before it was put into 
the words which were thenceforth accepted by Christendom as 
the supreme philosophical statement and charter of its deepest 
faith.1 


(111) THE DocTRINE OF THE LOGOS AND THE PROLOGUE 
TO THE FourRTH GOSPEL 


The thesis of the Gospel is that Jesus is the Revealer of 
God (118), its practical aim being given at the end (20%). The 
Prologue, however, is more than a mere preface, for it offers 
a philosophical explanation of the thesis. Jesus is the Re- 
vealer of God, because He is the Logos of God. This is a 
proposition which does not appear at all in the body of the 
Gospel, any more than the theological words and phrases, 
TAHpwpa, TKHVOdY, povoyevyns Oeds, elvar eis TOV KOATOY, eEnyeicbat, 
which are found in the Prologue. Not only does Jesus never 
claim the title ‘‘ Logos” for Himself, but Jn. never applies 
it to Him in the evangelical narrative. 

The Prologue is undoubtedly by the same hand that wrote 
the Gospel, but it is written from a different point of view, 
entirely consistent with the Gospel but not derived from the 
history which the Gospel narrates. Jn. prefixes a short Preface 
to his hortatory First Epistle, and there again he introduces 
the conception of Jesus as the Logos (1 Jn. 14; cf. p. 1xi), 
while he does not in this later passage elucidate his meaning. 
But the Prologue is, as I have said, more than a Preface. It is 
a summary restatement of the Christian gospel from the philo- 
sophical side; and was probably written after the narrative 
was completed,” not now to record or summarise the words of 

1 See p. cxliii. * Cf. p. exliv, 
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Jesus, but to express the writer’s conviction that Jesus the 
Christ was Himself the Divine Logos. 

The influences which contributed to the formulation for 
the first time in the Prologue of the Christian Doctrine of 
the Word were, no doubt, various. 

1. The Hebrew Scriptures have much about the Divine Voice 
in creation, the Creative Word (see on 13). In the Targums, 
or paraphrases of the Old Testament, the action of Yahweh 
is constantly described as His ‘‘ Word” (70), the term 
Memra being sometimes used as of a Person. Thus the 
Targum of Onkelos on Gen. 28% says that Jacob’s covenant 
was that ‘‘the Word of Yahweh should be his God.” This 
kind of quasi-personification extends to the Psalms, and parti- 
cularly to the Book of Proverbs, where personal qualities are 
repeatedly ascribed to Wisdom (AM3n); cf. Prov. 31% 45f 74, 


the most remarkable passage being Prov. 8??: ‘‘ Yahweh 
possessed me in the beginning of His way, before His works 
of old. I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or 
ever the earth was.” This is poetry, not metaphysical prose ; 
but it treats Wisdom as the expression of God, co-eternal with 
Him. This quasi-personification of Wisdom is continued in 
the teaching of the son of Sirach, Ecclus. 24%, which has much 
about Creative Wisdom, actually claiming for her, ‘‘I came 
forth from the mouth of the Most High.” 

2. When we turn from Palestine to Alexandria, from Hebrew 
sapiential literature to that which was written in Greek, we 
find this creative wisdom identified with the Divine Adyos, 
Hebraism and Hellenism thus coming into contact. God is 
addressed as 6 zojoas ta mavta év Adyw cov (Wisd. 9). 
The Adyos is the universal healer (Wisd. 161%). This Almighty 
Adyos is said to have leaped down from heaven, as a warrior, 
bringing God’s commandment as a sharp sword... ‘‘it 
touched the heaven, but stood upon the earth ”’ (Wisd. 181. 16), 
This last pronouncement suggests the personification of the 
Adyos who came to earth, but so much is not consciously present 
to the writer’s thought. The language of the Book of Wisdom 
betrays Stoic influence at several points,t but with the Stoics 
Adyos was not personal. 

3. The doctrine of the Adyos in Philo’s writings has been 
frequently examined; and here it can receive only a brief 
notice. We have already called attention to some striking 
verbal parallels between Philo and the Fourth Gospel,? and 
such may be traced also in what Philo says about the Adyos; 

1 Cf, Rendel Harris, ‘‘ Stoic Origins of St. John’s Gospel” (Bulletin 


of John Rylands Library, Jan. 1922). 
2P. xciii above. 
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but the differences in the underlying thoughts as to this are 
manifest, and far-reaching. Some of these must now be 
summarised : 

(a) The doctrine of the Personality of the Logos is vague 
in Philo, and especially so when he comes to the association 
of the Logos with Creation (see on 1°). Thus Philo has the 
expressions dpyavoy 5é Adyov God, 8v’ ob Karecxevdc On (de Cherub. 
35): TO pev Spacrypiov 6 tav ddov vods (de mund. opif. 3): 
when God was fashioning the world (ére éxooporAdoret), 
He used the Word as a tool (ypnodpevos épydvm tovtw, de 
migr. Abr. 1): Philo speaks of the creative power (zounrixy), 
according to which the Creator made the world with a word 
(Adyw tov Kédcpov ednucovpynoe, de prof. 18). In other passages 
the Adyos is cixdv Oeod (cf. Col. 1°)1: eixdv Geod, dv ob cipzas 6 
Kdapos édnu.ovpyeiro (de monarch. ii. 5; cf. de confus. ling. 20 
and 28, where he speaks of tov eixdva atrod, Tov iepwrarov Adyor).” 

The earliest Christian writers 3? take up the Jewish thought 
of the Creative Word from a different standpoint, while they 
employ language similar to that of Philo. To Jn. the Word 
is a personal Divine Agent who co-operated with the Creator 
in the work of Creation, even Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
eternal Father. Paul does not use the term Adyos, but his 
language about the work of Christ in creation is almost identical 
with that of the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel. Cf. eis xipuos 
Iycots Xpicrés, 80 ob ta mavra (1 Cor. 8°); ta ravra & adrod 
... &kruorat (Col. 116); cf. also 80 ob Kai émoinoey tovs aidvas 
(Heb. 1%). Like Philo, and like Jn., these writers employ 
the preposition dua to describe the mediating work of 
the Word (or the Son) in Creation; but in ascribing Divine 
personality to this mediating Agent, they agree with each 
other and with Jn., while they differ from Philo. Paul and Jn. 
do not borrow from Philo, nor are they directly dependent on 
his speculations; but they and Philo represent two different 
streams of thought, the common origin of which was the 
Jewish doctrine of the M/emra or Divine Word.! 

(6) The pre-extstence of the Logos is not explicit in Philo, 
whereas it is emphatically declared in the opening words of the 
Prologue to the Gospel. Philo applies, indeed, the epithet 
mpecBitatos to the Adyos more than once (de confus. ling. 
28, quod det. pot. 22); but such a phrase does not imply 
eternal pre-existence. See on 11. 

(c) The Johannine doctrine of the connexion between 
Life and Light, which appears in the Logos teaching of the 

' See p. cxlin. 


? Cf. for a full discussion, Drummond, Philo Jud@us, ii. 185 ff. 
3 See Lightfoot on Col. 116, Chip. CXxxIx, 
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Prologue (14; cf. also 8!), does not appear in Philo, although 
it suggests a line of speculation which would, one supposes, 
have been congenial to him. 

~ (d) Most significant of all differences between Jn. and 
Philo, is that Jn.’s philosophy rests avowedly on the doctrine 
of the Incarnation (see on 14), while this is absolutely pre- 
cluded by the principles of Philo. ‘‘ There are,’”’ he says, 
‘‘three kinds of life: one which is zpos Oedy, another zpos 
yeveow, and a third which is a mixture of both. But the 
Cw? mpos Geov has not descended to us (xaréBn zpos Fas), nor 
has it come as far as the necessities of the body” (Quzs rer. 
div. her. 9). 

4. In addition to these various philosophies, with which 
the Christian doctrine of the Logos has been associated by 
scholars, attention has been directed of recent years to the 
Mandzan and Hermetic literature, as possible homes of the 
Logos idea. Many parallels to Johannine phraseology have 
been collected from the writings of Lidzbarski, Reitzenstein, 
and others by Walter Bauer in the last edition of his com- 
mentary on the Fourth Gospel. Some of these are striking, 
especially those from the Mandzan Liturgies: ‘‘I am a Word, 
a Son of Words”; ‘‘the Word of Life”; ‘‘the Light of 
Life” ; ‘‘the First Light, the Life, which was out of the Life”’; 
“*the worlds do not know thy Names, nor understand thy 
Light.” 1 There is, however, no evidence that Mandan 
teachings had any influence on Christian philosophy in its 
beginnings. Christian or Jewish belief may have affected the 
development of Mandzism, but Mandzism was not a source 
from which Christian doctrine derived any of its features.? 
Probably, as in other cases, the parallels that have been cited 
are only verbal. To build up community or similarity of 
doctrine upon coincidences of language between two writers 
is highly precarious; and when the Johannine doctrine of the 
Logos is compared with that of Philo or the Stoics or the 
Sapiential Books, or even that of the Mandzan Liturgies, this 
should always be borne in mind. 

1 Bauer, pp. 8-13. 

2 For the Mandzan doctrines and their growth, see W. Brandt, in 
E.R.E. viii. p. 380 f. 

3 A passage may be cited from Plato to illustrate this: al 54 kat 
rédos mepl Tod mavrds viv 74On Tov Adyov july Pomev exew* Ovyra yap Kal 
a0dvara ga AaBav Kal cvpmdnpwels de 6 Kdomos obrw, (Gov dpardv TA dpard, 
mepiéexov, Elkay Tot wolnrod, Oeds aicOynrébs, méyicros Kal dpioros KaA- 
Nuords TE Kal TeXEwWTaTos yéyover, els ovpayds bbe wovoyervihs dv (Timeus, 
§ 44, sub fin.). To find here any relation to the Johannine doctrine 
of the povoyevjs or the Pauline thought of Christ as the elxdév of God, 
would be very perverse ; but the coincidences in language are almost 
startling. 
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It is now apparent that the doctrine of a Divine Adyos 
was widely distributed in the first century. The Hebrew 
Targums or paraphrases of the ancient scriptures; the Wisdom 
literature of Judaism,! both in Palestine and Alexandria; the 
speculations of Philo; the philosophy of Heraclitus, and that 
of the later Stoics, all use the idea of the Logos to explain the 
mysterious relation of God to man. We may be sure that the 
Logos of God was as familiar a topic in the educated circles 
of Asia Minor as the doctrine of Evolution is in Europe or 
America at the present day, and was discussed not only by the 
learned but by half-instructed votaries of many religions. 

Christian disciples, Docetic and Ebionite no less than 
simple, unspeculative followers of Jesus, were conscious of the 
wonder of His life. It was inevitable that the Pauline teaching 
of the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians ? should quicken 
deep thoughts as to the relation of Jesus to the Eternal God. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews uses language about the ‘‘ Word 
of God” (Heb. 4!*) which naturally provoked questionings 
as to the relation of this energising and heart-searching Logos 
to the great High Priest Himself. An earlier writer, the Seer 
of the Apocalypse, actually gives the title ‘‘ the Word of God ” 
(Rev. 191%) to the Leader of the Christian host, probably having 
the conception of the Logos as a Warrior (Wisd. 1815) in his 
mind. Jn. must have been not only conversant in some degree 
with the philosophical speculations of Ephesus as to the Divine 
Logos, and with such teaching as that of Heb. 4!2, but above 
all with the application of the title ‘‘ the Word of God,” by 
the author of the Apocalypse, whose disciple he was.2 Such 
a phrase in the Apocalypse did not solve problems, but it 
must have suggested a remarkable problem to the followers 
of Jesus in the next generation, who asked what it meant. 
To call Jesus the Adyos of God without further explanation 
might well suggest that Docetic theory of His Person which 
it is one of the purposes of the Fourth Gospel to dispel as 
wholly irreconcilable with His earthly life.4 

Jn.’s chief aim was to show (it was his deepest conviction) 
that Jesus is the Revealer of God. But the philosophers, 
whether Hebrew or Greek, whether they took Logos as meaning 
speech or as meaning reason, had for centuries been occupied 
with the idea that the Divine Word is the Revealer, and had 


1 See on 11° for a parallel to Jn.’s Logos doctrine in Enoch xlii. 1 on 
the Divine Wisdom, 

2 Cf. p. cxxxvii 

3 Cf. p. Ixviii. See on 5°8 for a simpler use of the phrase, “ the 
Logos of God.”’ 

4 See on 114, 
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not found it possible thus completely to bridge the gulf between 
God and man. How can we reconcile Spirit and Matter, 
the One and the Many, the Infinite and the Finite? It was 
left for Christian philosophy to proclaim that the only solution 
of these problems, which metaphysics had failed to solve, 
was historical. And the first statement of this is in the 
Prologue to the Fourth Gospel, 6 Adyos capé éyévero. The 
philosophers had said that the Word is the Revealer of God. 
That is true, for Jesus is the Word. 

Whether any one before Jn. had said explicitly, ‘‘ The Word 
became flesh,” we do not know; nor can we say that this express 
and fundamental proposition was present to his mind when he 
penned the narrative of the Fourth Gospel. It may have been 
so, but it nowhere appears explicitly except in the Prologue, 
as has been pointed out already. When Loisy wrote, ‘‘ La 
théologie de Vincarnation est la clef du livre tout entier, et 
qu’elle le domine depuis la premiére ligne jusqu’a la derniére,”’ 2 
he was not accurate if he meant that the Logos doctrine of the 
Prologue dominated the entire Gospel. On the contrary, the 
Prologue is the recommendation of the Gospel to those who 
have approached it through metaphysics rather than through 
history; but the evangelist never allows his metaphysics to 
control his history.2 He appeals to no ‘‘ witness” to corro- 
borate the doctrine of the Word which he sets out in the 
Prologue, while the appeal to ‘‘ witnesses,’”’ Divine and human, 
appears in every part of the evangelical narrative. He puts 
it forth as the philosophical solution of the great problem, 
‘* How can God reveal Himself to man ? ”—a solution latent 
in the Wisdom literature of the Hebrews, although not per- 
ceived by the philosophers of Greece. This is Jn.’s great 
contribution to Christian philosophy, that Jesus zs the Word ; 
but nowhere, as Harnack has pointed out, does he deduce any 
formula from it. It was for later ages to do this, and to treat 
the Johannine presentation in the Prologue of the Word who 
became flesh, as the secure basis for far-reaching thoughts and 
hopes as to the destiny of man. ‘‘ He became what we are 
that He might make us what He is,”’ is the saying of Irenzeus,® 
not of Jn. 

For Jn. it is sufficient to preach as gospel that ‘‘ God so 
loved the world that He sent His Son ’’; he does not put forward 


1P, cxxxviii. 2 La Quatriéme Evangile, p. 98. 

3 Cf, Harnack’s important article on the “‘ Prologue” in Zeztschr. f. 
Theol. und Kirche, 1892, No. 3. 

MCE DC. 

5 Adv. Her. v. Pref., ‘‘Qui propter immensam suam dilectionem 
actus est quod sumus nos, uti nos perficeret esse quod est ipse.”’ 
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the tremendous paradox, ‘‘ the Word became flesh,” as the 
gospel which he has received, although it supplies for him as 
he ponders it the rationale of the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ. 

In the Sapiential Books of the O.T., the praises of Wisdom 
are several times put into poetry or rhythmic form; Prov. 8 
is a familiar example. The hymn on Sophia in Wisd. 774 
points back to that of Prov. 8, and the traces of its use in 
Heb. 1° 4! are apparent. Yet another Wisdom hymn, Ecclus. 
243-2, takes up some thoughts from the two earlier hymns, 
and may have influenced the language of Jn. 1° 14 (cf. Ecclus. 
248. 9.12), It is, then, not without precedent if it be found that 
the doctrine of the Logos in the Prologue to Jn., like the doctrine 
of Sophia in the Sapiential Books, should have been put into the 
form of an Ode or Hymn, the profundity of the subject being 
better suited to poetry than to prose. The following arrange- 
ment of the Logos Hymn embodied in the Prologue is here 
offered for examination: 


THE LOGOS HYMN 


" 


> > a> c , 
Ev apxp jv 6 Adyos, 
Ne Yj > \ Q , 
Kat 6 Adyos hv mpods Tov Oeov, 
X \ > 3 , 
Kal Geds nv 6 Adyos. 
s ka >. > a A A ld 
2. ovTos Av év apyf mpos Tov Beov. 
, 5 > > A 3 / 
3+ TAvVTA OL AUTOU EYEVETO, 
‘ \ > CoN Sate 2 INN F 
Kal xwpis adtov éyévero ovde ey, 
4. 6 yeyover év aitd Lwi) Fv, 
re \ @ A lal na > , 
Kat 9 Coy qv 7 pds tov avOpuroy, 
\ A a 2 a s if 
5. Kal ro dds év TH oxoria paiva, 
Ay ae Vd > ‘ > 7 
Kal 1) oKoTia avTO ov KaTéhaBev. 
by A , > 
ao ve ice ieee ™”) > Laven. Pea d 
Kal 6 Koopos Ou’ adrod éyévero, 
\ 
kal 6 KOomos avdTov OdK Eyvw. 


II 


eis Ta, ida HAGev, 
Kai ot tivo. abrév ob mapéAaBov. 


Ae 4 
I4. kat o Aoyos oap§& éyévero, 
Kal éoxyvwcev ev Hiv, 


\ 
Kai Geacdueba tiv ddfav abrod, 
ddSav ds povoyevods rapa ratpds,y 


wAnpys xapitos Kat dAnOeias. 
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18. Oedv oddels Edpaxev raroreE 
, 6 , en > Wy aN a , 
povoyevys, Feds, 0 wy eis TOV KOATOV TOU TaTPpOs, 
€xeivos e€nynoarto. 


The hymn is a philosophical vatzonale of the main thesis 
of the Gospel. It begins with the proclamation of the Word 
as Pre-existent and Divine (vv. 1, 2). Then appear the O.T. 
thoughts of the Word as creative of all (v. 3), life-giving (v. 4), 
light-giving (v. 5). But the whole universe (v. 10), including 
man (v. 11), was unconscious of His omnipresent energy. 
He became Incarnate, not as a momentary Epiphany of 
the Divine, but as an abiding and visible exhibition of the 
Divine Glory, even as the Son exhibits the Father (v. 14). 
— the Word as Incarnate reveal the Invisible God 
v. 18). 

Two parenthetical notes as to the witness of John the 
Baptist, to the coming Light (vv. 6-9), and His pre-existence 
(v.15),areadded. We have also two exegetical comments by the 
evangelist,! at vv. 12, 13, to correct the idea which v. 11 might 
convey, that no one received or recognised the Word when He 
came; and again at vv. 16, 17, to illustrate the ‘‘ grace and 
truth ” of v. 14. 

The great theme of a Divine Revealer of God is implicit 
in the first and last stanzas of the hymn (vv. 1, 18), the rest 
being concerned with the method of the revelation. 

The Hebraic style of the hymn is plain. The repetition in 
the second line of a couplet of what has been said already in 
the first line (vv. 3, 5); the elucidation of the meaning of the 
first line by the emphatic word being repeated in the next 
(vv. 4, 5, 11, 14), which provides an illustration of what has 
been called ‘‘ climactic parallelism ’”’ (cf. Ps. 29° 93%); the 
threefold repetition in the first three lines of v. 14, all of which 
involve the bodily visibility of the Logos—sufficiently show 
that the model is not Greek but Hebrew poetry. 

It will be noticed that the hymn moves in abstract regions 
of thought. The historical names—John, Moses, Jesus Christ— 
are no part of it: they are added in the explanatory notes of 
the evangelist. Nevertheless, v. 14 states an historical fact, 
and points to an event in time; but the history is told sud 
Specie eternitatts. 

The treatment of the Prologue as embodying a hymn on the 
Logos has been suggested more than once in recent years. 
An analysis of it from this point of view was published by 
C. Cryer in 1921.2. In 1922 C. F. Burney treated the Prologue 

1 This is in the manner of Jn. ; cf. p. xxxiv. 
2 Expository Times, July 1921, p. 440. 
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as a hymn (with comments) originally composed in Aramaic ;* 
and Rendel Harris suggested that it was based on a Hymn 
to Sophia, although he did not work out the details of any 
rhythmic arrangement. He developed the parallels between 
the Prologue and the Sapiential literature of the O.T., com- 
paring also some Stoic phrases.? 

The arrangement of the stanzas which is printed above 
is not identical with those adopted by Burney or Cryer, an 
important difference being that the hymn proper does not em- 
body argument (cf. vv. 12, 13, 16, 17) or contain the Personal 
Name of Jesus Christ. It is a Logos hymn of a triumphant 
philosophy, directly Hebrew in origin, but reflecting the phrases 
which had become familiar in Greek-speaking society. In the 
Christian literature of the first two centuries a good many 
traces of rhythm and verse arrangement may be found in im- 
passioned passages of prose. Eusebius (#.£. v. 28. 5) cites a 
writer who remarks on the number of Christian Psalms and 
Odes which from the beginning (dm dpyjjs) sung of Christ as 
the Word (rév Adyov rod Geod tov Xpicrov tuvodor Geodoyodvtes). 
Such a collection of Christian hymns were those known as 
the Odes of Solomon, which present so many points of contact 
with the Johannine writings, and especially with the Prologue 
to the Gospel, that they demand mention at this point. 

The Odes of Solomon were first published from the Syriac by 
Rendel Harris in 1909.4 He regarded them as of first-century 
date, and to this Harnack gave his adhesion. I have given 
reasons elsewhere® for regarding this date as too early, and 
for treating them as Christian hymns composed about 160 or 
170 A.D. 

These beautiful hymns are composed in cryptic fashion, 
and they contain no avowed verbal quotations either from the 
O.T. or the N.T. But the doctrine of the Logos is repeatedly 
dwelt on, in a way which recalls Johannine teaching. The 
Word is the Thought (évoa) of God (Odes xvi. 20, xxviii. 
18, xli. 10); this Thought is Life (ix. 3) and Light (xii. 7). 
‘* Light dawned from the Word that was beforetime in Him” 
(xli. 15), so that the pre-existence of the Word is recognised 
(cf. xvi. 19). He is the Agent of Creation, for ‘‘ the worlds 


1 Avamaic Origin, etc., p. 41. 

2“ Athena Sophia and the Logos” (Bulletin of John Rylands 
Library, July 1922). See also Rendel Harris, The Origin of the 
Prologue (1917). 

ie res the article ‘‘ Hymnes ” in Cabrol’s Dict. d’archéol. chrétienne, 
vi. 28309. 

4 His final edition appeared in 1920 (Manchester University Press). 

§ Cambridge, Texts and Studies, “‘ The Odes of Solomon ” (1913) ; 
cf. also Theology, Nov. 1920. 
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were made by His [God’s] Word and by the Thought of His 
heart” (xvi. 20). The Incarnation of the Word is expressed 
by saying ‘‘ the dwelling-place of the Word is man” (xii. 11 ; 
cf. xxii. 12); and God continually abides with man, for ‘‘ His 
Word is with us in all our way”’ (xli. 11). Were these sublime 
phrases as early as the first century, we should have to treat 
the Odes not only as arising in an environment like that which 
was the birthplace of the Fourth Gospel, but as being actually 
one of the sources from which its distinctive doctrines were 
derived. This, however, cannot be maintained. The Odes, 
nevertheless, provide a welcome illustration of that mystical 
aspect of Christian teaching which has sometimes been 
erroneously ascribed to Hellenic rather than to Hebrew in- 
fluences. They catch the very tone of Jn.,1 and show how deep- 
rooted in Christian devotion was the Johannine doctrine of the 
Word, within seventy years of the publication of the Fourth 
Gospel. 


CHAPTER VI 
DOCTRINAL TEACHING OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


(i) The Authority of the O.T. 
(ii) The Johannine Doctrines of Life and Judgment. 
(iii) The Kingdom of God and the New Birth. 
(iv) The Eucharistic Doctrine of Jn. 
(v) The Johannine Miracles. 


(1) THe AUTHORITY OF THE O.T. 


(i) Tut Old Testament was, for a Jew, the fount of authority, 
and in the Fourth Gospel it is frequently quoted to establish a 
fact, or to clinch an argument, or to illustrate something that 
has been said. 

Thus the people by the lake-side (6*4) quote Ex. 16% to 
confirm their statement that their fathers had been given bread 
from heaven. The O.T. was their book of national history. 

Jesus is represented in Jn. as appealing to the Law (Deut. 

1 This is not only true of their Logos doctrine. With 1 Jn. 4% 
we may compare, “I should not have known how to love the Lord if He 
had not loved me ” (Ode iii. 3). In the note on 178 below, I have cited 
another parallel from Ode xxxi. 4, 5. See also notes on 1% 5Y 6% 
737. 8 812, The Odist dwells continually on the great Johannine 
themes— Love, Knowledge, Truth, Faith, Joy, Light; he never 
mentions sin, repentance, or forgiveness (cf. p. xcv). 
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1915) and to the Psalms (Ps. 82°) in support of His arguments 
with the Jews (817 and 10%). The Synoptic narrative agrees 
with this representation of His mode of argument (Mk. a2°° 
and parallels Mita ® 6. 11—Lk, 4*%12), Paul appealed to the 
O.T. in the same fashion, as every Rabbi did (Rom. 3, 1 Cor. 
cS Gals": etc.). 

Again, the Fourth Gospel represents Jesus as illustrating 
His teaching by the citation of Scripture passages; e.g. He 
quotes Isa. 541% at 645, and His quotation (7%), ‘‘ Out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water,”’ seems to be illustrative 
rather than argumentative. There are many instances in the 
Pauline Epistles of this use of the O.T. (e.g. Rom. 48); and the 
Synoptists ascribe it to Jesus just as Jn. does (Mt. g!® 2116. 42, 
etc.). So far there is no difficulty in the report of the Fourth 
Gospel as to the use said to have been made of the O.T. by 
Jesus and His hearers. 

(ii) The Jews, however, did not only hold that the O.T. was 
authoritative; they held that it pointed forward to Messiah, 
and to His Kingdom which was one day to be established among 
them. It was a prophetic volume, and for them prophecy 
included prediction. They believed that the actual words of 
the O.T. were intended by God to have a future as well as a 
present application. 

Thus Jn. represents the people 1 as expecting that Messiah 
would come one day, because the prophets had so predicted; 
and expecting Him to be born at Bethlehem (747; cf. Mt. 2°), 
of the seed of David; to vindicate Himself by wonderful 
works (61+3°) because the Scriptures of the prophets had assured 
them that so it would be; and to “abide for ever” (12*4) 
because so it had been indicated in “the law.”” The Synoptists 
do not give any details as to the nature of the Messianic 
expectation, but they are clear that Messiah was looked for, 
by the priests (Mk. 14%); by pious folk such as Simeon, 
Anna, the two at Emmaus (Lk. 2?¢ 36 2471); by John the 
Baptist, who expected Messiah to work miracles (Mt. 112, 
Lk. 72°); and by the people generally (Lk. 3). The hope 
that the Messianic prophecies would one day be fulfilled was in 
every pious Jewish heart, and Jn.’s report that this expectation 
was vivid is borne out by all the other evidence we have. 

(iii) The evangelists, Jn. as well as the Synoptists, were con- 
vinced that this expectation had been satisfied, for they believed 
that in Jesus the Messiah had been found. The purpose of 
Jn. in writing his gospel was that his readers might believe 
that ‘‘ Jesus is the Christ ” (2084); and he is quite assured that 
Isaiah (12*') as well as Zechariah spoke of Jesus. He applies, 

1Cf, p. lxxxii. 
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e.g., Zech. 12! to the piercing of the Lord’s side on the Cross 
(19%"). Jn. tells of John the Baptist applying to himself the 
prophecy of the Forerunner (17; cf. Mk. 12, Lk. 34; cf. 7??, 
Mt. 3%), and accepting unhesitatingly Jesus as the Messiah 
(129. 84); and he ascribes the same belief to other disciples 
(14. 45. 49 669, etc.). Martha makes the same confession 
(11”). The disciples are represented as applying Messianic 
Scriptures to Jesus both before (217) and after His Resur- 
rection (22% 1216), 

The author of Hebrews finds Jesus as the Christ frequently 
(1° 212 55 105) in the Psalms and in the Law; and in one passage 
at least Paul elaborates an argument (Eph. 4°) which depends 
for its force upon a mystical and forward reference to Jesus 
in Ps. 6838, 

Indeed, that Jesus is the Messiah of O.T. prophecy is the 
burden of the earliest gospel sermons (Acts 231. 96 320 542, etc.), 

(iv) Jn. agrees with the Synoptists in representing Jesus as 
accepting this position, and as claiming therefore to be the 
subject of O.T. prophecy. The difference is} that Jn. puts the 
recognition by His disciples of Jesus as the Messiah (1°), 
and His acceptance of their homage, earlier than the Synoptists 
formally do (Mk. 8%); but it is not to be overlooked that 
Lk. (4") represents Him as conscious of His Messiahship at a 
date prior to the call of Peter and James and John by the 
lake-side. Jn. also puts into His mouth the plain affirmation 
to the Woman of Samaria that He was the Christ (426). Ata 
later stage the Synoptists tell that He said the same thing to 
the high priest (Mk. 14°; cf. Lk. 2267, Mt. 2684), which is not 
told explicitly by Jn., who does not go into full details about 
this examination by Caiaphas (1874 ; but cf. 19’). There can be 
no doubt that, according to Jn. and the Synoptists alike, it was 
implied in Jesus’ claim and explicitly asserted once and again 
that He was the Messiah of the O.T. ‘‘ Moses wrote of me,” 
and the Scriptures ‘‘ bear witness of me” (55% 4) are words 
that Jn. places in His mouth. 

(v) Hence we are not surprised to come upon the expression 
that in Jesus and His ministry ‘‘ the Scripture was fulfilled ” 
(érAnpw6y). It does not seem to say more than, as we have 
seen, was accepted ex animo by all His early disciples. Yet 
the expression is not found in Paul or in Hebrews or in the 
Apocalypse or in the Johannine or Petrine Epistles. The idea 
of the ‘‘ fulfilment” of the Scriptures in Jesus appears but 
once in Mk., four times in Lk. and the Acts (as well as twice 
with the verb reAciy instead of wAnpodv), six times in Jn. (and 
once with reAciv), and twelve times in Mt. It occurs once in 

1 Cf. p. cxxxiv. 
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James (228), but with no Messianic reference, being applied 
to the fulfilment of Gen. 15° in the later promise of Gen. 2216. 
These passages from the Gospels must presently be examined 
separately, but it is plain from their distribution that the idea 
of the ‘‘ fulfilment ” of a particular Scripture as an incident of 
Christ’s Ministry and Passion is more conspicuous in the later 
writings of the N.T. than in the earlier. Whatever the dates 
of Jn. and Mt. may be, they are later, in their present form, 
than the Epistles of Paul or than Mk. and Lk. ; and it is in 
these later Gospels that the phrase becomes frequent, either 
in the form ‘‘ the Scripture was fulfilled,” or ‘‘in order that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled.” 

This way of speaking of the ‘‘ fulfilment ” of Scripture 
does not appear at all in the sub-apostolic age, although the 
belief was universal in Christian circles that the O.T. rites 
and prophecies pointed onward to Christ. Barnabas, for 
instance, who is full of ‘‘ types,’’ and who finds Christ in the 
most unlikely places in the O.T. (see § 9, where he finds in the 
number of Abraham’s servants a forecast of the Cross of Jesus), 
never speaks of the zArpwors or ‘‘ fulfilment ” of a Scripture. 
The same is true of Justin Martyr. Nor is the formula of 
citation ‘‘ then was fulfilled ” a formula which Irenzus used, 
except when (as in fer. iil. 9. 2) he reproduced it from the 
Gospels (Mt. 175), The only instances of zAnpotv being 
used of Scripture in his writings are in Her. iii. 10. 4, where he 
says that the angels proclaimed the promise made to David 
as a promise fulfilled (. . . irocyeow . . . TrerAnpwpevyny 
eiayyeAtowvrar), and perhaps in Dem. 38, where he writes 
that ‘‘ This” (¢.e. Amos 9!) ‘‘ our Lord Jesus Christ truly 
fulfilled.” But in neither of these passages is the formula of 
citation ‘‘ then was fulfilled ” used by Irenzeus. The earliest 
appearance of the phrase, subsequent to the First and Fourth 
Gospels, is in Hegesippus, who wrote about 160-180 A.D. Ina 
passage where Hegesippus (quoted by Eusebius, H.£. ii. 23. 15) 
is describing the martyrdom of James the Just by the Jews, he 
adds, kai érAjpwoay tiv ypadyy thy &v 76 “Hoala yeypapperny, 
"Apwpey tov dicaov (Isa. 3%; cf. Wisd. 21). The pas- 
sage he quotes has not any such reference, but Hegesippus 
has been attracted by the word &xacos, and so he ventures 
to say that the Jews ‘‘ fulfilled” this Scripture.! In every 
Christian age it has been a fault of piety, when searching the 
O.T., to mistake verbal coincidence with fact for a veritable 
fulfilment of prophetic words. 


Barnabas (§ 6) applies the words to Christ’s Passion ; and Cyprian 
quotes Wisd. 2™f. to illustrate a general thesis, “Quod ipse sit iustus, 
quem Iudaei occisuri essent ’’ (Test. ii. 14). 
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It should be added that this formula of citation is not 'used 
(except when reproducing Mt. 2!- 17) by the authors of any 
of the earlier Apocryphal Gospels. It is not found in them 
until we come to Evangelium Pseudo-Matthei, a work of the 
fifth or sixth century; and its presence here is probably to be 
explained by the fact that this apocryphal writer aims at 
imitating the manner of the canonical Matthew. 

The probable reason that the phrase ‘‘ then was fulfilled 
the Scripture ” is frequent in Jn. and Mt., but does not appear 
again until Hegesippus, and then rarely until post-Nicene 
times, is that the phrase was peculiarly Jewish. Jn. and Mt. 
are full of Hebraisms, and Hegesippus was a Jew. In the 
O.T. ‘‘to fulfil” is used of a petition (Ps. 20°) or a Divine 
promise (1 Kings 81°), but rarely of a prophecy (1 Kings 22”, 
2 Chr. 3674, Dan. 45%, 1 Esd. 15”), It seems that the word 
came into use in the Rabbinical schools after the O.T. 
canon had been closed. ‘‘ To fulfil that which was said” 
and ‘‘then was fulfilled’ are formule of citation that are 
occasionally found in Jewish writings (so Bacher, Exeg. term. 
i. 371). 

It has often been thought that there existed in Apostolic 
days a Jewish collection of O.T. passages held to be predictive 
of Messiah.? If this were the case, it would be natural that it 
should be utilised by the writers of the Gospels, at any rate of 
the later Gospels, Mt. and Jn. Allen has suggested 3 that the 
quotations in Mt. introduced by a formula are derived from a 
written source of this kind, and not directly from the canonical 
Old Testament. The same might be true of the quotations in 
Jn.; but the existence of such a collection of ¢estimonia in 
the first century has not yet, as it seems to the present writer, 
been established. 

To return to the phrase ‘‘ the Scripture was fulfilled,” as 
it appears in the Gospels. It always has reference to a par- 
ticular verse of the O.T. ( ypady), the words of which fit the 
incident that the evangelist has recorded. There are two 
notable instances in Mt. The evangelist finds (Mt. 2!%) 
in Jer. 31 words prophetic of the Massacre of the Innocents; 
and again (Mt. 27°) he says that in the buying of the Potter’s 


1 This apocryphon says “then was fulfilled’ of Hab. 32, Isa. 13 
(the Nativity), of Ps. 148’ (the dragons adoring Jesus), of Isa. 116 
(a legend of the Flight into Egypt), of Isa. 191 (the prostration of the 
idols), and of Ps. 65° (the wisdom of the Child Jesus). It is curious 
that it does not cite Jer. 311° or Hos. 111, which are cited as testimonia 
in the canonical Matthew. 

2 See, in particular, Rendel Harris, Testimonia, who holds that the 
existence of such a collection of Messianic prophecies has been proved. 

3 W. C. Allen, St. Matthew, p. 1xii. 
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Field with the blood money ‘‘ was fulfilled that which was 
spoken by Jeremiah ” (Zech. 111%; cf. Jer. 32%). In both of 
these cases we are dealing only with the comment of the 
evangelist, and it is probable that he was misled by verbal 
coincidences, just as Hegesippus was when he quoted Isa. 
31° of the martyrdom of James the Just (see p. cl). Having 
regard to the historical contexts both of Jer. 311° and of Zech. 
1118 (Jer. 32), it cannot be maintained that they are more 
than vaguely descriptive or suggestive of incidents in the 
Gospel history. 

The case of Lk. 424 is different. Here the evangelist tells 
that Jesus read aloud in the synagogue the passage Isa. 611: 2, 
and that He began His comment upon it by saying, ‘‘ To-day 
hath this Scripture been fulfilled in your ears.”’ There is no 
improbability in this, and it is entirely in agreement with the 
claim which, as we have seen, Jesus made repeatedly for Him- 
self, that He was the subject of O.T. prophecy. 

(vi) We come next to a more difficult conception, yet one 
which is logically connected with the belief in prophecy as under- 
stood by a Jew. Jn. represents Jesus as saying ‘‘ the Scripture 
cannot be broken,” od dvvarar AvOjvar 4} ypapy (10”). This is 
not said in reference to the fulfilment of prophecy, but paren- 
thetically as an assertion of the permanent authority of O.T. 
words. But where prophecy was in view, it was held that 
the prediction once made carried with it the assurance of its 
accomplishment. The more strictly the verbal inspiration 
of the sacred books was taught by the Rabbinical schools, 
the more deeply would it be felt that the punctilious fulfilment 
of the Messianic predictions was fore-ordained of God. This 
was believed by every pious Jew, and the belief emerges dis- 
tinctly in the Fourth Gospel, the evangelist ascribing this 
conviction to Jesus Himself. We may recall here some Synoptic 
passages which show that the belief that ‘‘ the Scripture cannot 
be broken’ was shared by Mt., Mk., and Lk. (especially by 
Lk.), and that all three speak of it as having the authority 
of their Master. 

(2) At Mk. 10%? (cf. Mt. 2018) Jesus predicts His con- 
demnation and death at Jerusalem, 74 peAAovta aitG ovpBaivew, 
or, as Lk. (18%) more explicitly puts it, ‘‘ all the things that 
are written by the prophets shall be accomplished (reAcoOyjoerar) 
unto the Son of Man.” 

(4) According to Mk. 1471, Mt. 2674, Jesus said at the Last 
Supper, ‘‘ The Son of Man goeth, even as it is written of Him,”’ 
or as Lk. has it, ‘‘ as it hath been determined,” xara 76 dpirpévov 
(Lk. 227%), Cf. also Lk. 2174, 

(c) Lk. (22%?) alone records that Jesus said after the Last 
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Supper rotro 76 yeypappeévov Set reAcoOjvar ev enol, 76 Kai pera 
dvopwv eoyicby (Isa. 5317). 

(d) Lk (246) represents Jesus as asking the disciples on 
the way to Emmaus, ovyxi ratra eer rabeiv Tov Xpiorov; and 
then interpreting the Messianic prophecies to them. 

(e) So again, according to Lk. 244, Jesus said to the com- 
pany in the Upper Room, 8? rAnpw6ijvar rdvta Ta yeypappeva 
ev TO vopw Mocéws kal trois mpopyras Kal Wadpois mept emo: 
it was mecessary that all that had been written should be 
fulfilled. 

In like manner Luke ascribes to Peter (Acts 11) the saying 
that it was mecessary that the Scripture about Judas should be 
fulfilled. 

This conception, then, of the zzeuvztableness of the fulfil- 
ment of O.T. prophecies is ascribed by all the evangelists to 
Jesus, but it comes out most frequently in Lk. and Jn., the 
Fourth Evangelist generally expressing it, as we shall see 
presently, in another way. 

(vii) We have now to consider the meaning of the expression, 
common in Mt. and Jn., that certain things happened zx 
order that the Scripture might be fulfilled. 

A similar expression is found two or three times in the O.T. 
‘* Solomon thrust out Abiathar from being priest . . . that 
he might fulfil the word of the Lord which He spake concerning 
the house of Eli” (1 Kings 2”). The LXX has here 7Anpw6jvar 
TO pyya Kvpiov. It may be that in this passage we need not 
suppose Solomon’s motive to be that he might fulfil 1 Sam. 
22"f., but that the writer only means that the event corre- 
sponded with what had been predicted. In like manner it has 
been suggested that in some passages where iva zAnpwbh 7 
ypady is found in the Gospels, we need not give iva a telic 
force. It may be used loosely on occasion with rAnpw6f, as it 
is certainly used loosely, without telic force, in other contexts 
(e.g. Mk. 54%, 6%, 9%, in all of which cases the other Synoptists 
discard Mark’s wva; cf. Jn. 17711 etc.). But thus to evacuate 
iva of its telic force in the phrase iva zAnpw64 4 ypady, however 
agreeable to our modern ideas of the Bible, is to do violence 
to the contexts, and to fail in appreciation of the Jewish doctrine 
of prophecy. 

(viii) When the Chronicler places the rise of Cyrus “‘ after 
the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah had been 
accomplished” (vera 7d wAnpwOjvar pyya Kvpiov, 2 Chron. 
362), he means more than that the event corresponded with 
what had been predicted. He means that the event was 
overruled by God with a view to the fulfilment of His own 

1 For the use of de? in Jn., see on 3*. 
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eternal purpose, which had been proclaimed by Jeremiah the 
prophet. 

Both Mt. and Jn. express themselves in the same way. Mt. 
uses the phrase iva tAnpwO}, or drws tAnpwOy, eight times of a 
testimonium quoted from the O.T., viz.: 173 (Isa. 74), 2° 
(Hos. 111), 228 (‘‘ He shall be called a Nazarene,” the source 
of which is uncertain), 4! (Isa. 91 ?), 8!” (Isa. 534), 12!” (Isa. 
42it), 13°5 (Ps. 78%), 214 (Zech. 9%). This was his doctrine, 
that the words of the prophets, quite apart from their context, 
had a forward Messianic reference, and that the incidents 
of the ministry of Jesus were divinely overruled, zz order that 
the prophecies might be fulfilled. And in one remarkable 
passage, where he is following Mk., Mt. places this doctrine 
in the mouth of Jesus. Mark (14%; cf. Mt. 26°°) reports that 
Jesus said at His betrayal that the manner of His violent arrest 
was lva wAypwhdow ai ypapai. No special ‘‘ Scripture” is 
quoted, and it may be that only the general trend of O.T. 
prophecy about Messiah and His sufferings was in the mind of 
the Speaker, or in that of the evangelist who reported His 
words. Yet that the evangelist believed Jesus to have said 
that an incident took place, ‘‘ in order that the Scriptures might 
be fulfilled,” is significant. 

We now come to the use in Jn. of this phrase. It occurs 
four times in a comment by the evangelist upon something 
which he has recorded, and he attributes the use of it to Jesus 
three times. 

(2) Jn. says (12°? 88) that the people did not believe on 
Jesus, despite His signs, tva 6 Xdyos "Haoaiov rod apodyrov 
mAnpwbf, quoting Isa. 531, ‘‘ Lord, who hath believed our 
report?” etc. The same prophecy is quoted in Rom. ro!*, a 
similar interpretation being given to it, except that Paul does 
not use the formula iva tAnpwO7. 

Jn. makes it clear that iva here has a telic force, for he 
proceeds 8:4 rtotro otk HdvvavTo mucrevety, OTL TAAW etrev "Hoalas, 
quoting Isa. 61°, ‘‘ He hath blinded their eyes,” etc. This 
testimonium from the O.T. is also cited by Mt. (13!) in the 
form ‘‘ unto them is fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah,” words 
which Mt. ascribes to Jesus Himself. 

The other instances in which Jn. comments thus on a 
recorded incident occur in the narrative of the Passion. 

(4) In Jn. 19 the parting of Jesus’ garments among the 
soldiers is said to have been iva % ypady aAnpwOy, the words 
of Ps. 22!8 being cited, ‘‘They parted my garments among 
them, and upon my vesture did they cast lots.” The Synoptists 
m ntion the parting of the garments, but do not expressly 
quote Scripture for it. See note 2x loc. 
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(c) In Jn. 19%8 the saying of Jesus on the cross, ‘I thirst,” 
is recorded, and Jn. adds that it was said iva redewOf ¥ 
ypapy, presumably having Ps. 69" in his mind. The Synoptists 
do not record this word from the cross. See note zm doc. 

(d) Jn. 19%, ‘‘ These things came to pass, iva 4 ypady 
twAnpwhf, A bone of Him shall not be broken” (Ex. 12%; 
cf. Ps. 34°), Jesus being the true Paschal Lamb. 

It is noteworthy that Jn. twice comments on recorded words 
of Jesus in the same way; that is, he speaks of them as if they 
were inevitable of fulfilment, like words of Scripture. In 
188-® we read: ‘‘ Jesus answered ... If ye seek me, let 
these go their way, that the word might be fulfilled (a mi. 
6 Adyos) which He spake, Of those whom Thou hast given me 
I lost not one ”’ (referring back to 171%); and again, 1831. 32; 
‘‘the Jews said unto him, It is not lawful for us to put any 
man to death: that the word of Jesus might be fulfilled (iva 
6 Adyos Tod “Iycot 7X.), which He spake, signifying by what 
manner of death He should die” (referring back to 12°). 
For Jn., the words of his Master were possessed of authority 
and inspired by foreknowledge; the event necessarily corre- 
sponded to what Jesus had said. 

(ix) In two or three passages Jn. seems to go beyond a state- 
ment of his own belief as to the inevitableness of the fulfilment 
of O.T. prophecy; for he has been thought to ascribe the same 
opinion to Jesus Himself. 

In 1318 we have: ‘‘ I know whom I have chosen: but that 
the Scripture may be fulfilled, He that eateth my bread lifteth 
up his heel against me” (Ps. 41°); and again in 1712; ‘‘T 
guarded them, and not one of them perished, but the son of 
perdition ; that the Scripture might be fulfilled,” allusion 
probably being made to the same passage, Ps. 41° (but cf. 
Ps. 1og®, Acts 11%), These phrases, as they stand, suggest 
that Jesus taught not only that the treachery of Judas was a 
‘* fulfilment ”’ of Scripture, but that its progress was overruled 
in its incidents, so that ‘‘the Scripture might be fulfilled.” 
It may be so, but this is not necessarily the true interpretation, 
for in both passages the recalling of O.T. prophecy may be but 
an editorial addition or a comment of the evangelist after his 
habit. 

In like manner, tva wAnpw6G 6 Adyos in 157° (where see 
note) may be added to the report of the Lord’s words by Jn., 
who found it apposite to cite éuionody pe Swpeav from Ps. 351° 
or Ps. 69%. In any case, in this particular passage, some doubt 
must rest upon the accuracy of the report, which makes Jesus 
speak of ‘‘ ¢hezry Law,” as if to separate Himself from Judaism. 

1 See p. xxxiv, and also the notes in Joc. 
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Otherwise we have to suppose that Jesus taught that the cause- 
less hatred with which He was rejected had been fore-ordained 
in words of the Psalmist which had to be fulfilled. 


(11) THE JOHANNINE DOCTRINES OF LIFE AND 
JUDGMENT 


In Jewish thought the conception of a Day of Judgment 
when the future destiny of men shall be determined does not 
appear until after the Exile. One of the earliest allusions to 
this is in Dan. 127-3: ‘‘ Many of them that sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake, some to eternal life and some to shame 
and eternal contempt,” a passage which (although it does not 
speak of a general resurrection) contemplates a separation of 
men into the righteous and unrighteous, and so presupposes 
judgment. 

The growth of the idea is intimately connected with the 
growth of the Messianic hope. Judgment is the prerogative 
of kings, and so it was the office of the Messianic King. ‘‘A 
throne shall be established in mercy, and one shall sit thereon 
in truth, in the tent of David, judging and seeking judgment ” 
(Isa. 165; cf. Isa. 321). The theocratic King of Ps. 72! executes 
judgment in response to the petition, ‘‘ Give the King Thy 
judgments, O God, and Thy righteousness unto the King’s 
son”; or as the Targum has it, ‘‘ Give the precepts of Thy 
judgment to King Messiah.” It is noteworthy that the vision 
of Dan. 7}, which tells of One to come ‘‘ with the clouds of 
heaven like unto a son of man,” does mo¢ ascribe the office of 
judgment to this Coming One, but rather to the Ancient of 
6ays, Who is the fount of all true judgment (cf. Deut. 11”). 

However, when we come to the Book of Enoch, we find 
the doctrine of world judgment clearly expressed, and the 
office of judgment committed to the Son of Man.1_ The various 
forms which the doctrine of judgment takes in this book are 
summarised by Charles on Enoch 45°: ‘‘ The Elect One will sit 
on the throne of His glory, 45%, 55%, 628-5 . . . being placed 
thereon by the Lord of Spirits, 618, 62; and His throne is 
likewise the throne of the Head of Days, 47° 513,” a typical 
passage being: ‘‘ He sat on the throne of His glory, and the 
sum of judgment was committed unto Him, the Son of Man” 
(69°"). How far the eschatology of this book was prevalent in 
Palestine in the first century we do not know precisely; but 
it is clear that the orthodox believed that the dead, or at 
any rate the righteous dead, would rise again. The Book of 
Jubilees (23) speaks of ‘‘ the day of the Great Judgment,” 

1Cf. p. cxxvii. 
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and the Agocalypse of Baruch (5§0*-* 51 f.) tells of a resurrection 
at the Advent of Messiah for the purpose of judgment. The 
Second Book of Esdras belongs to the latter half of the first 
century, and is tinged with Christian thought; but its testi- 
mony is relevant here. In 2 Esd. 12° it is said of the wicked 
that Messiah ‘“‘ shall set them alive in His judgment, and when 
He hath reproved them, He shall destroy them.” 

By Mk., Jesus is represented as saying of Himself: 
“Ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand 
of power, and coming with the clouds of heaven” (Mk. 
14°; cf. Mk. 1376 8%). The picture of Him as the Judge 
at the Last Judgment is explicit in Mt. 25%, His judg- 
ment being: ‘‘ These shall go away into eternal punish- 
ment; but the righteous into eternal life.” The office 
of Judge is assigned to Him by the apostolic preachers: 
‘** This is He which was ordained of God to be the Judge of 
quick and dead” (Acts 10%); and again: ‘‘ God hath ap- 
pointed a day in the which He will judge the world in righteous- 
ness by the man whom He hath ordained ” (Acts 174), Paul 
has the same doctrine; he speaks of ‘‘the Day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ’? (Rom. 218; 
cf. 2 Cor. 5”). 

It is, therefore, highly probable that Jewish doctrine in the 
first century conceived of Messiah as the Judge at the Last 
Judgment; and it is certain that in Mt., in the Acts, and in 
Paul it is taught that Jesus is to be that Judge. In claiming 
to be the Messiah of Jewish hopes, He claimed, as it would 
seem, to be the Judge of mankind at the Last Assize. 

Thus the language in which Jesus spoke to His Jewish 
disciples about the final judgment of mankind was the language 
of Jewish Apocalyptic. The images and the figures which He 
employed to bring home to His hearers the severity and cer- 
tainty of the Divine judgments were not unfamiliar to them. 
He always spoke to men in the language which they could best 
understand; and, as the first disciples were Jews, He spoke to 
them as a Jew would speak, conveying to them at the same 
time deeper and more spiritual truths than any of which Jews 
had dreamed. He was, in truth, the Messiah of their ancient 
traditions. 

In the first years of bewildered hope after His Ascension, 
the expectation was strong in many hearts, as the Pauline 
Epistles show, that the Son of Man would speedily come again 
in judgment to vindicate the Divine righteousness, and to 
fulfil the Divine purpose of the ages. But time went on; and, 
as the first generation of Christian believers passed away, it 
became evident that the Promise of the Lord’s Coming, as 
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they had understood it, was not certainly to be fulfilled all 
at once. Jerusalem had fallen. The Temple was destroyed. 
Christianity was no longer a phase of Judaism. The thought 
of Jesus as the Messiah ceased to be the dominating thought 
of those who called Him Master. He was Messiah, but He 
was more. And it was the task of the last of the evangelists to 
remind the Church how much there was in the teaching of 
Jesus Himself as to the Judgment of Mankind, and the Coming 
of His Kingdom, that had been neglected in the eager faith 
of the little community which had so unerringly perceived in 
the Risen Lord the Christ of their fathers. 

Accordingly, we find in the Fourth Gospel, on the one hand, 
phrases entirely in the manner, so to speak, of Mt. and of the 
Acts and of Paul, as to Messiah and Messiah’s judgment at the 
last; and, on the other hand, a wider and more catholic 
presentation of Jesus as the world’s King and Saviour, whose 
Kingdom is already established in some degree. 

(2) To Jn., Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, just as He 
is to the Synoptists. Indeed, Jn. is the only evangelist who 
reproduces the Jewish title Messtah (1 4”). If Jesus had 
not been Messiah, He could not have been the Light of the 
World, of Jew as well as of Greek. To Jn., as to the Synoptists, 
Jesus was the Son of Man of Daniel’s vision. The words 
addressed to Nathanael (151) could not have been understood 
by any one not a Jew: ‘‘ Ye shall see the heaven opened, and 
the angels ascending and descending upon the Son of Man.” 
That recalls the vision of the Son of Man of the Synoptists 
(Mk. 14 and parls.). Jn. is not unmindful of this aspect 
of the teaching of Jesus, viz. that He proclaimed Himself as 
the Jewish Messiah, of whose judgment the Jewish Apocalypses 
had spoken. 

Further, Jn. is explicit in the announcement of a Great 
Assize at last, when all men shall be judged by the Son of 
Man. ‘‘ The hour cometh in which all that are in the tombs 
shall hear His voice, and shall come forth, they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have 
done ill, unto the resurrection of judgment” (52%). For this 
mapovoia* cf. 1 Jn. 2°8; it is a Christian privilege that ‘‘ we 
may have boldness in the Day of Judgment ” (x Jn. 42”). That 
this doctrine appears in Jn. is only what we expect to find in 
writings which go back to the reminiscences of a Jewish disciple. 

(4) But, for Jn., Christianity has broken its Jewish fetters 
once for all. The aged apostle remembers, as he looks back, 
that there were teachings of Jesus which transcended all the 
hopes and thoughts of Judaism, and these are now reproduced 

1Cf. p. Cxxx. 2 Cf. p. lxii. 
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(through the medium of a disciple) for the instruction of the 
Church. The rigid ecclesiastical polity of the Jews was a 
thing of the past. And Jesus had said that it would not be 
permanent; that the time was coming when neither Samaria 
nor Jerusalem would be the spiritual home of the true wor- 
shippers of God (474). He had spoken, too, of His flock as 
embracing not only Jews but Gentiles (10'*). Here were 
master thoughts, denying any exclusive privilege to the Jew, 
inconsistent or seemingly inconsistent with any millennial reign 
of Messiah on Mount Sion. In fact, when the Fourth Gospel 
was being written, Christianity was being accepted by Greek 
and Roman as well as Jew. And the catholicity of its appeal 
is perceived by the evangelist to be agreeable to the mind of 
Christ, as disclosed in sayings of His not yet recorded and only 
imperfectly understood. 

Moreover, it was becoming clear that the expectation of an 
Advent of the Son of Man and of the establishment in its ful- 
ness of the Kingdom of God in the near future was a mistaken 
expectation. There will, indeed, be a final consummation. 
Jn. is the only evangelist who uses the expression ‘‘ the Last 
Day” (see on 6"); he does not deny, rather he explicitly 
declares, the doctrine of a Great Assize, while he does not 
look for any immediate Advent of Christ in majesty, such 
as the first generation of Christians had expected. But the 
outlook of the Last Discourses (cc. 14-16) is directed to the 
future of the Church on earth rather than to any sudden and 
glorious Coming of the Master from heaven (cf., however, 
14%). And this surprised the Apostles: ‘‘ Lord, what is come 
to pass, that Thou wilt manifest Thyself to us, and not unto 
the world?” (147*). They had been told, ‘‘I will manifest 
myself unto him that loveth me” (14); this was an Advent 
of Jesus to the faithful soul. But they were hardly content. 
And Jn. reports that Christ gave no other answer to their 
curiosity about His Coming than the quiet promise, ‘“‘If a 
man love me, he will keep my words . . . and we will make 
our abode with him ” (147%). 

Thus Jn. will not dwell on the prospect of the Final Judg- 
ment of the world as it had presented itself to Jewish minds. 
He knows that it was involved in the teaching of Christ, and 
he says so in the Gospel, stating it with greater explicitness in 
the First Epistle+ But there was another element in that 
teaching which needed fresh emphasis. The judgment of 
the individual is determined in the present by his own attitude 
to Christ: ‘‘ he that believeth not is judged already” (338, 
where see note). This judgment is not arbitrary, but inevitable, 

1 See p. Ixii. 
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and is the issue of a moral necessity. In the sight of God, to 
whom a thousand years are as one day, the predestined future 
is as certain as the past, and it may be discerned in the present. 
Die Weligeschichie ist das Weltgerichkt: ‘‘he that believeth 
not is judged already.”” And so, on the other hand, with the 
believer in Christ: ‘* he comes not into judgment, but has 
passed from death into life” (5™). Those who believe in Him 
shall be safe at the last (11°; cf. 17"), and He will ‘ ‘raise them 
up ” (6%, etc.). In virtue of the Life which they share with 
Him, they will be sharers of the Resurrection unto eternal life. 

A third doctrine which Jn. expounds with greater fulness 
than the Synoptists is the doctrine of #/ here and hereafter. 
In the Synoptists, indeed, the teaching of Jesus is explicit 
as to a future life and a resurrection to judgment both of 
righteous and unrighteous, while at the same time He points 
out that the conditions of this future existence are necessari 
dissimilar to those of our bodily life here (Mk. r2™). In Jn. 
the thought emerges that the fw) aides of the future may 
begin in the present. It is already possessed by him who 
believes in Jesus (3): 16. 8* 6#. £7) or in the Father who sent 
Him (5™). It is both a present possession and a hope of the 
future. This is the reason why Jn. can speak of judgment 
being already determined; it begins here and is fulfilled here- 
after, as Ze also is. 

It is to be observed, however, that this doctrine of fw) 
aiwvios is not peculiar to Jn., but is also found in the Synop- 
tists, although it is by them expressed in a different way, in 
terms of the Jewish concept of the Kingdom of God to which 
the Synoptic references are so frequent. In Jn. “eternal 
life,” the life of the citizenship of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God,” is 
that on which a man enters after he has been born drwGer (35). 
The Kingdom of God, according to the Synoptist presentation, 
is at once present and future. It is future, if we contemplate 
its complete fulfilment (e.g. Mt. 8! 138 254, Mk. of, Lk. 135) 
and pray ‘‘ Thy Kingdom come ” (Mt. 6”). But, in another 
sense, it is present now. ‘‘ The Kingdom of God is within you ” 
(Lk. 17"; cf. Lk. 6% r1r®). And to enter into it one must 
become like a little child (Mt. 188, Mk. ro", Lk. 18"), a condi- 
tion which should be compared with Jn. 38. To enter into 
the Kingdom of God and to enter into life are, indeed, treated 
by Mk. as identical expressions (Mk. 9*-*), It thus appears 
that the spiritual doctrine of fw) aiémos of which Jn. is so 
full, is implicit in the Synoptic Gospels, which speak of the 
Kingdom of God coming and come, just as in Jn. we read of 
eternal life as both future and already present2 

4 See, further, p. clsii. 
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Hence there is no inconsistency, as has sometimes been 
suggested, between the two sides of the Johannine teaching 
about eternal life. ‘‘ He that believeth on me hath eternal 
life,” and ‘‘I will raise him up at the last day,” express the 
same doctrine, viz. that whether in this world or in the world 
to come, “fe, that i is, the spiritual life, which is “‘ life indeed,” 
is found in Christ alone. This is the perpetual theme of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

In Christ is life (1*). This He has in Himself as God has 
(56). He has the words of eternal life (68). His words are 
life (68°). To know Him is eternal life (173). He is the Life 
(14°). He gives the living water which continually and etern- 
ally vivifies the energies of the spirit (4!* 73°). He came that 
His flock might have life (10). He is the Bread of Life (6*), 
the Bread which sustains life. The Bread which He gives is 
His Flesh, given for the life of the world (64). Without this 
no one has life (6°8); but he that eats of it abides in Christ 
(68; cf. 154). They who follow Him have the light of life 
(8). That is the secret of eternal life in this present stage of 
being. (See further on 11.) 

So, too, is it after death. Christ quickens the dead, as the 
Father does. 6 vids ods Oéder Cwororet (574). Those who keep 
His word shall not taste of death (8°). He is not only the 
Life ; He is at once ‘‘ the Resurrection amd the Life” (11). 
Those to whom He gives eternal life never perish; no one 
plucks them out of His hand (10%). 

Others will perish (316); those who are rebellious shall not 
see life, but God’s wrath rests upon them (3%). ‘‘ If ye will 
not believe that I am He, ye shall die in your sins” (8%). 
‘* If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch and is 
withered; and they gather them and cast them into the fire, 
and they are burned ”’ (15°). 

Such is the doctrine of Judgment and of Life expounded 
in the Fourth Gospel. The evangelist is at once Hebraist 
and Hellenist. He wrote ‘‘ that ye may believe that Jesus 
is the Messiah, the Son of God” (a Jewish belief, for Greeks 
and pagans had no thought of Messiah), and also ‘‘ that 
believing ye may have life in His Name,” a universal 
message which it is of supreme consequence to all men to 
apprehend. 

There are, then, in Jn. these two contrasted views of the 
future life, one pointing back to Hebraism, the other more akin 
to Hellenism, but both accepted by the evangelist. To rule 
out either as foreign to his thought is not scientific criticism. 
Thus Wendt? has been followed by some scholars in his view 

1 St. John’s Gospel, p. 136. 
l 
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that the phrase 4) éoydry %épa is an interpolation added by 
an editor in 6%. 4. 44. 45 7124 1248; his reason apparently being 
that the doctrine of a ‘‘ last day ” or ‘‘ day of judgment ”’ is 
inconsistent with the spiritual doctrine of eternal life which Jn. 
unfolds. But there is nothing in the style of these verses to 
suggest that they are not Johannine. If we extrude from the 
text of a book every phrase which does not seem to us to be 
congenial to the argument, we may indeed reduce the residuum 
to a consistent whole, but it does not follow that we are doing 
justice to the author’s opinions or that we have got nearer to 
what he originally set down. We may think it strange that 
a Hellenist should be a Hebraist in certain regions of thought. 
But the writer of the Fourth Gospel was both. 


(111) THE Kincpom or Gop AND THE NEw BIRTH 


The Kingdom of God, coming and come, is a principal 
topic in the Synoptic reports of the teaching of Jesus. Many 
of His parables are concerned with the explanation of its 
significance. In a sense, it is a present reality (Lk. 1774), but 
it is more frequently named in the Synoptic Gospels as an ~ 
ideal to be realised in the future (Mt. 6, Mk. 9}, etc.), the 
signs of its approach not being always apparent (Lk. 17”).} 
The phrases, ‘‘the Kingdom of Heaven,” ‘‘the Kingdom of 
God ” were not unfamiliar to the Jews, of whom some looked 
for a political and social Utopia, a happy future for their race 
and nation; while others, more spiritually minded, understood 
that righteousness rather than prosperity was the ideal of a 
community over whom Yahweh was King. Of this Kingdom 
Jesus taught that no one could become a citizen without a 
spiritual change, without turning away from material things, 
and approaching God with the simplicity and single-heartedness 
of a little child (Mt. 183, Mk. 1045, Lk. 181”). It is this last 
conception that is expounded with startling emphasis in the 
discourse of Jesus with Nicodemus: ‘‘ Except a man be Jorn 
from above, he cannot see the Kingdom of God ” (Jn. 3°). 

The idea of rebirth is not peculiar to Christianity. The 
Brahman, the spiritual aristocrat of India, is ‘‘ twice born.” 
In the Wovel/a of Justinian (Ixxviii.) it is asserted of a manu- 
mitted slave that he has 76 rjjs waduyyevecias Sikacov. Wetstein, 
who quotes this, quotes also the saying of Apuleius that 
the day of a convert’s initiation is his birthday. The idea, 
indeed, is frequent in the Mystery religions which had a 
vogue at the end of the first century. Mithraism may have 
been affected by Christian phraseology, but in any case the 

1See above, p. clx. 
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expression used of one who has been initiated, venatus in 
@ternum, is noteworthy.1 

More to the point, when examining Jn. 33, is the language 
used in Rabbinical writings of Gentile proselytes who have 
accepted Judaism. ‘‘ A man’s father only brought him into 
this world; his teacher, who taught him wisdom, brings him 
into the life of the world to come.’”’? Wetstein quotes: ‘‘ The 
stranger who is proselytised is like a child newly born, because 
he must break away from his former teachers and principles, 
as well as from the ties of kinship.” ® The germ of this meta- 
phor, which is a very natural one, appears in such passages as 
Ps. 874; and it may have been familiar to the Rabbis of the 
first century, although the Talmud, as we have it, being of 
later date, does not prove this to demonstration. The narra- 
tive of the discourse with Nicodemus (31°) seems to represent 
Jesus as expressing surprise that he, a master of Israel, should 
not be acquainted with the doctrine of rebirth, but this is not 
quite certain. See notes on 3*: 14, 

In any case, Nicodemus, as one of the Sanhedrim, must 
have been familiar with the phrase ‘‘ the Kingdom of God,” 
which he and his fellows were accustomed to interpret in terms 
of the Messianic expectation of future prosperity and peace. 
It was for the future, rather than the present; and its ideals 
were political and social rather than spiritual, although spiritual 
ideals were not wholly absent from it. But he was hardly 
prepared to be told that he was not following the path 
which led to the Kingdom, and that without a complete 
change of attitude he could not enter it. He must become 
like a child before its Heavenly Father; he must be ‘‘ born 
again.” 

This phrase, however, is expanded in v. 5, where it takes 
the form ‘‘ born (or begotten) of water and the Spirit.” This 
has generally been interpreted of baptism, and the interpreta- 
tion demands careful analysis. 

It must first be observed that the representation of baptism 
as a new birth is infrequent inthe N.T. We find it, perhaps, in 
1 Pet. 13- 23, where Christians are described as ‘‘ begotten again 
not of corruptible seed but of incorruptible’; and it appears 
in the phrase Aoutpoy waduyyeverias (Tit. 3°). Paul gener- 
ally speaks of baptism, not as a new birth, but as a ‘‘ burial 
with Christ’ in the baptismal waters followed by a rising 


1 This phrase, which refers to the taurobolium, appears first in the 
fourth century (C.I.L. vi. 510). 

2 Mishna, Surenhus. iv. 116, quoted by Schiirer, Hist. of Jewish 
People, i. 317 (Eng. Tr.). 

8 Yebamoth, 62a. 
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again therefrom (Rom. 63, Col. 2!%).1 But, at the same time, 
for Paul a man in Christ is ‘‘a new creation” (2 Cor 57%), 
and this thought is not far from that of the ‘‘ regeneration ” 
of the Christian believer, and the image of baptism as a new 
birth. 

At any rate, this image is used in the literature of the second 
and third centuries, more frequently than any other, to illus- 
trate baptism. In the note on 3° passages are quoted from 
‘¢>2 Clement”? (about 140 A.D.) and Hermas, which treat 3° as 
having a baptismal reference. So Justin says: We bring the 
catechumens ‘‘ where there is water, and after the same manner 
of regeneration as we also were regenerated ourselves, they are 
regenerated ’’?; and he proceeds to cite 3° (loosely, after his 
wont).?. Christ, he says in another place, ‘‘ was made the 
beginning of a new race which is regenerated by Him through 
water and faith and wood, which contains the Mystery of the 
Cross.” 3 Both Hippolytus* and Irenzus® speak of the 
‘‘laver of regeneration’’; and Irenzus more than once de- 
scribes baptism as ‘‘the power of regeneration unto God.” & 
Clement of Alexandria in like manner uses the verb ‘‘ to be 
regenerated’ as equivalent to ‘‘ to be baptized.” ” 

Hence, although the doctrine of baptism as a new birth 
is not prominent in the N.T., it was probably recognised by 
the end of the first century, as it certainly was in the second 
century; and if we are to take Jn. 3° as accurately reporting a 
saying of Jesus, He gave to the image the seal of His authority. 

There are, however, grave difficulties in the way of this, 
the usual, interpretation of the passage. That Jesus is the 
Author of the terse and pregnant aphorism, ‘‘ Except a man 
be begotten from above (dvw6ev) he cannot see the Kingdom of 
God ”’ (Jn. 3%), need not be doubted; it is, as we have seen, but 
a picturesque and arresting statement of the Synoptic saying, 
‘‘ Except ye become as little children, ye cannot enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven” (Mt. 18°). But if, in His discourse with 
Nicodemus, He explained ‘‘ being begotten from above” 
(v. 3) as ‘‘ being begotten of water and the Spirit ” (v. 5), and 
this latter phrase is to be understood of baptism, it can only be 
John’s baptism § which was indicated, for Christian baptism 
was not yet instituted as an initiatory rite. As Jn. observes 
(7°, where see note), ‘‘ the Spirit was not yet given because 


1T have discussed the symbolism of baptism more fully in Studia 
Sacra, p. 51 f. 


2 Apol. i. 61. 3 Tryph. 138. 
* Theoph. 10. 5 Her. Vv. 15. 3. 
6 Hey, iii, 17.1 cf. i. 23. 1. ? Ped, vi. sub init. 


® The Pharisees did not accept John’s baptism (Lk. 7°). 
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Jesus was not yet glorified.””, But John’s baptism could hardly 
have been described as ‘‘ being born of water and the Spirit.” 
It is true that Ezekiel (3675) speaks of the new spirit that comes 
by sprinkling (cf. Ps. 517-7, Zech. 131); but Jn. expressly 
distinguishes the baptism of John which was év tdar only 
from that of Jesus which was to be év wvevpart ayiw (155). At 
a later date it was reported that John’s adherents did not know 
of the Holy Spirit (Acts 19%). If Jesus in the words of Jn. 3° 
recommended to Nicodemus that he should submit himself to 
baptism by John, He ascribed a spiritual efficacy to that 
baptism which was unknown to John’s own adherents. 

It is difficult to resist the inference that the words éé d8aros 
were not part of the original Saying of Jesus which is repro- 
duced by Jn., but that the form which the Saying takes in 3° 
is due to the evangelist (or to a later editor) who is expressing 
it in the language of the next generation, and with an applica- 
tion wider than, and differing from, that which it bore when 
addressed to Nicodemus. That Jesus enforced upon Nico- 
demus the necessity for a spiritual change, for ‘‘ regeneration,”’ 
is, indeed, highly probable ; but that as the road to this He 
should have recommended the baptism of John, and above all 
that He should have described this as “being born of water 
and of the Spirit,” is improbable. 

What has happened here is that Jn. has taken a great Saying 
of Jesus (v. 3), addressed, it may be, to Nicodemus in the first 
instance, and that he has restated it in v. 5, in terms of the 
doctrine of Christian baptism which was beginning to take 
shape at the end of the first century. The Saying of Jesus, 
it can hardly be doubted, laid stress on the spiritual change 
which candidates for the Kingdom of Heaven must undergo; 
they must be born dyw6ev (v. 3); and it was natural in early 
days of persecution and trial that the critical moment should 
be identified with the moment of baptism, when the new con- 
vert deliberately professed faith in Jesus as the Son of God, 
and accepted the resulting obligations and perils. 

We have to reckon, of course, with the doctrine of baptism 
as applicable to adu/t proselytes. When it became customary 
(as it did at an early date) to baptize infants, the doctrine under- 
went necessary modifications. In the beginning, converston— 
the change of mind and heart consequent on a conviction of 
the unique claims of Jesus—was indistinguishable from 7e- 
generation, the new birth into a world of larger and freer 
opportunity. But once the practice of baptizing infants was 
adopted, as agreeable to the mind of Christ, it became obvious 
that the initial regeneration was not a conversion, in any in- 
telligible sense, for an infant has no settled purpose or habit 
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of mind or mental outlook which needs to be changed; and 
thus the term conversion was reserved for that subsequent 
awakening of a spiritual sense and of a turning to God, which 
may be either sudden or gradual, according to the life-history 
of the individual concerned. The neglect of these elementary 
considerations has been mischievous in keeping alive contro- 
versies about baptismal regeneration which have sometimes 
been only disputes about words. 

At v. 16 the discourse with Nicodemus passes into an 
exposition of the doctrine of eternal life, which is apparently 
(see on v. 16) due to the evangelist himself. The topic is, 
however, not a new one. It is the same topic as that of the 
‘* Kingdom of God” with which the discourse opens; but 
the evangelist expounds it after his own manner and in language 
which may appeal to Greek no less than to Jew. ‘‘ Eternal 
life ”’ is the desire of all mankind; and the spiritual movement 
which is requisite if the desire is to be satisfied is an act of 
faith in Jesus as the Son of God. This is the perpetual theme 
of the Fourth Gospel. 


(1v) THE EucuarisTic DocTRINE oF JN. 


A 


The author of the Fourth Gospel gives no explicit account 
of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. That he knew of 
it is certain, for at the earliest date to which the Gospel can be 
assigned the Eucharist was an established Christian rite (1 Cor. 
rolf., Acts 2% 20’) whose significance was fully realised. 
Jn. tells of the Last Supper (c. 13), but he does not identify 
it with the Paschal Feast as the Synoptists do, placing it on 
the eve of the Passover. He has in this particular departed 
from the Synoptic tradition, which, seemingly, he wishes to 
correct. For Jn. the Passover Victim was Jesus on the Cross, 
and it may be that his omission to record the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper is due to his desire to avoid the suggestion that 
the Eucharist is the Christian Passover; just as, unlike the 
Synoptists, he avoids sacramental language (see on 6!) in his 
account of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, which took place 
shortly before a Passover celebration. 


B 


We next observe that the discourse which, in Jn.’s narra- 
tive, follows the Feeding of the Five Thousand is reminiscent 
1See p. cvi. 
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of sacramental language, more particularly towards its close; 
and this must be examined in some detail. 

That some words were spoken at Capernaum (66. 42. 59) 
which told of the heavenly Bread as superior to the loaves 
provided for the hungry multitude is not difficult of credence. 
But that the whole discourse, as it is found in 6768, belongs to 
this occasion is improbable. It falls into three sections, vv. 
26-40, vv. 41-51%, vv. 515-58. The frs¢ section tells of the 
Bread from heaven which God gives to those who believe in 
Jesus, and it announces that Jesus is, Himself, the Bread of 
Life. The second section is introduced by objections raised 
by ‘‘ the Jews,” and speaks further of Jesus as the Bread of 
Life, but does not say explicitly that this Bread is the gift of 
the Father. The objectors seem to be Galileans (v. 42), 
although they are called ‘‘ Jews,” the term that is used through- 
out the Gospel for the opponents of Jesus. In the ¢hz7d section 
the terminology is changed, and not only the terminology but 
the doctrine as well. For Jesus speaks now, not of Himself 
as the heavenly Bread continually given by the Father to 
believers, but of the Bread which He is, Hzmself, to give them 
in the future (ddcw, Vv. 51). This gift is described as His flesh 
and His blood, which He will give for the life of the world, 
and which when appropriated by the believer will be the source 
and the guarantee of eternal life. 

The three sections of this discourse are bound together by 
Jn., and he represents them as forming a whole. The refrain 
‘* T will raise him up at the last day ” occurs in all three sections 
(vv. 39, 40, 44, 54). The same is true of the expression, ‘‘ who 
(or which) came down from heaven,” which occurs seven 
times (vv. 33, 38, 41, 42, 50, 51, 58). And the reference to the 
manna in the wilderness (v. 31) is answered in v. 49 and again 
in v. 58. There is a general unity of theme, the doctrine 
expounded from beginning to end being the main Johannine 
doctrine, viz. that the only way to life is belief in Jesus, a 
belief which involves continuous ‘‘ feeding ” on Him, z.e. the 
refreshment and invigoration of man by perpetual communion 
with the Son of Man. 


Cc 


The discourse as a whole, and especially its third section, 
is couched in Eucharistic language. Jn.’s doctrine of ‘‘ feed- 
ing ” on Christ is, indeed, a spiritual and mystical doctrine; 
but it is not doubtful that he means, in vv. 51-58, to suggest 
that at any rate one mode of thus “‘ feeding ” on Christ is 
through the sacrament of the Holy Communion. To speak 
of eating Christ’s flesh and drinking His blood is a metaphor 
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intensely realistic and quite extraordinary,’ going far beyond 
the teaching about the heavenly bread in the verses which 
precede. Perhaps the emphasis laid here upon the “‘ flesh ” 
and ‘‘ blood ” of Christ is in polemical reference to the Docet- 
ism which Jn. always had in view.? But, in any case, the 
language is Eucharistic and was recognised as such so soon 
as the Fourth Gospel began to be read. Two or three 
witnesses may be cited here in proof of this. 

1. The Eucharistic language of Ignatius (about 110 A.D.) is 
clearly influenced by Jn. 6. 

(a) dprov Geod Oéedw, 6 éorw capé Tod xpioTOD . . . Kal Topa 
GédXw 75 alua abrod, 6 éorw dydarn ddOapros (Rom. vii.). Here we 
have the dpros Geod of Jn. 6° identified with the odpé of Jn. 6°, 
and the words about the drinking of Christ’s blood go back to 
the same source. Despite his realism, Ignatius is a mystic 
like Jn. (cf. also Tval/. viii., Philad.i.); and his doctrine of 
the Eucharist is like Jn.’s in this, that he does not state it so 
as to exclude other methods of approach to God. 

(6) In Philad. iv., the reference to the Eucharist is ex- 
plicit. oovddcare obv pud edxapioria xpyobou pia yap odp& Tov 
Kupiov ypov “Incotd Xpiorod, Kai ev rornp.ov eis Evwow Tod aiparos 
aitov. The point to be noted is the use of odpé for the Body 
of Christ in the Eucharist, as in Jn. 6, a phraseology not found 
elsewhere in the New Testament. 

(c) The same inference may be drawn from Smyrn. vi., 
where Ignatius says that the Docetz ecixapicrias kal rpocevyis 
Gréxovrar ua TO py Spodoyeiv THY cdxapioTiav odpKa ElvaL TOU 
cwrnpos nuav “Incot Xpicrod, a passage as startling in its realism 
as Jn. 6. 

2. Justin (about 145 A.D.) uses similar language. He says 
(Apol. i. 66) that as the Word was made flesh, and as Jesus 
had both flesh and blood for our salvation, so also the Euchar- 
istic food is, we are taught, the oapé and aiuea of Christ. The 
reference is, again, to Jn. 651: 54, 

That Ignatius and Justin should have applied the language 
of Jn. 6°10" to the Eucharist is not surprising, for this has been 
done in every Christian age. But inasmuch as they provide 
the earliest patristic allusions to Jn. 6, their testimony is especi- 
ally apposite, as indicating the obvious interpretation of ‘‘ eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood ” of Christ.? 

1In Ezek. 391% 1® there is mention of eating the flesh and drinking 
the blood of men ; but this refers to the slaughter and destruction of 
enemies. 

2Cf. Pfleiderer, Prim. Christianity, iv. 38f. So Ignatius (Smyrn. 
oa the argument that the Eucharist implies the reality of Christ’s 

esp, 

3 This is the interpretation adopted in the Prayer of Humble Access 
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It will be observed that the promise of eternal life which 
is attached in vv. 54, 58, to the eating of the flesh and drinking 
of the blood of Christ, did not deter the second-century Fathers 
from giving this passage a Eucharistic reference. For Ignatius 
the Eucharist was a means of union with Christ, and so of 
sharing in His Passion and Resurrection. <A strong passage is 
Eph. xx: va dptov kiévres 6 éotw Pappaxov aPavacias, avridoros 
Tov py arofavety GXAG Chv év “Incod XpiorG ba wavrds. Irenzeus 
(Her. iv. 18. 5, v. 2) even argues that our fleshly bodies must 
inherit eternal life because they partake of the Eucharistic food. 
The date of the Dzdache is uncertain,! but if it were of the 
second century, then the language of the Post-Communion 
prayer would be noteworthy here: ‘‘ Thou didst bestow upon 
US TVvEUpaTLKHY TpopHY Kal méToV Kat Cwiyv aiwviov.” 

3. Both the Old Syriac (about 200 A.D.) and the Peshitta 
Syriac (about 450 A. D.) render odpé in the seven places where 
it occurs in Jn. 6 (vv. 51-56, 63) by the Syriac word pagar, 
which is the rendering of cpa in the Synoptic accounts of the 
Institution of the Lord’s Supper. That is, the Syriac version 
of Jn. 64° runs: ‘‘ The bread which I will give is my Body, 
for the life of the world,” which at once suggests Lk. 22): 
Tovrd éoTt TO copa prov [ro bmép tpav diddpuevov] or 1 Cor. 1174: 
TOUTO pov éeoTL TO CHa TO trép tuav. As early, then, as 200 A.D. 
the Syriac Church translated Jn. 6 in such a way as to make a 
Eucharistic reference explicit and unmistakable. To this trans- 
lation we shall come back presently. 

Thus a Eucharistic reference in Jn. 6°10" is not to be evaded. 
This does not mean that a non-sacramental explanation might 
not be placed by a Christian reader upon the mystical phrase- 
ology of the passage. No one would deny that there may be 
ways of ‘‘ eating the flesh and drinking the blood ” of Christ 
in a spiritual manner which do not involve sacramental feeding. 
But the /amguage is sacramental, and was so understood 
throughout the second century. 


D 


If we accept literally the Johannine statement that the 
words of Jn. 65458 were addressed to Jews in the synagogue of 
Capernaum, after the Feeding of the Five Thousand, then the 
further statement that they were treated by the hearers as 
incredible and as a ‘‘ hard saying ”’ (v. 60) follows as of course. 
It could not have been otherwise. Even those who had 


in the Anglican Liturgy, where it is derived from the Order of Com- 
munion of 1548. 
1Cf. p. lxxvii. 
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been disciples of Jesus would naturally be shaken in their 
allegiance. 

It is true that in Jn. (see on 3!) the prediction of Jesus that 
death would be the end of His ministry is placed at an earlier 
period than in the Synoptists, and therefore such a prediction 


at this point is consistent with the Johannine narrative as a > 


whole. But it is specially perplexing to find a prediction 
addressed to ‘‘ the Jews,’’ who were outside the circle of His 
immediate followers, to the effect that He would give His flesh 
for the world’s life. This can hardly be historical. And, 
again, the language in which this momentous announcement 
is couched is definitely sacramental. It would thus appear 
that Jesus took this opportunity, before the Eucharist was 
instituted, of making prophetic reference to it as a means of 
grace and as the appointed way of communion with Him. 
This has been held by many expositors, but it is very difficult 
to accept, having regard to the audience and the occasion of 
the discourse. 

The conclusion which seems to emerge is that the discourse 
of Jn. 67658 either in whole or in part, is placed out of its 
historical context. We have seen that, at any rate, vv. 51>-58 
are reminiscent of the words spoken by Jesus at the institution 
of the Eucharist on the eve of His Passion. Very little is told 
by the Synoptists of what was said by Him on that occasion, 
and it may well be that, as in other cases, the Fourth Gospel 
here supplies what is not to be found in the narratives of its 
predecessors. An examination of the word odpé, as repre- 
sented in Syriac, provides, as we shall see, reason for accepting 
Jn. 6°! as the Johannine version of the actual words used at the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. 


E 


Let us ask the question, ‘‘ Is the Aramaic word behind cdpé 
in Jn. 6°!» the same as the Aramaic word behind céya in Mk. 
Tae) kk. 22" p.”’ 

The general distinction between odpé and cépa in the 
N.T. is no more than this, that céyua is the organised cdpé, the 
bodily nature regarded as an organic whole. In Eph. 2 the 
adpé of Christ is mentioned where we should expect céyua, 
probably because cpa is used in v. 16 of His mystical body. 
In Col. 17% we find the expression 16 cya rhs capkds aibrod, 
both words being employed to describe the body of Christ. 
Jn. avoids the word cdma, using it only (see on 2%) of a dead 
body; and prefers odpé (cf. 114), probably because he wishes 
to emphasise the fact of the Incarnation, as against the nascent 


~ « 
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Docetism of the age.!_ And so the word cépa, which is common 
to the Synoptic and the Pauline narratives of the institution 
of the Eucharist, does not occur in Jn. 6. 

- Inthe LXX odpé and capa are both used to render the 
Hebrew 73, a word which is nearly always behind odpg and 


more frequently than any other word behind céua. And if the 
Aramaic form of (wa were the word used by Jesus when He 


said “This is my Body,” it might be rendered céya or odpé 
according to the idiosyncrasy of the translator. 

There is, however, another Aramaic word which may 
have been that actually used at the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, viz. the Aramaic form of the Hebrew 135, In the 


O.T. 738 is rendered only three times by c@ya, and then always 


in the sense of dead body (Gen. 15", 2 Kings 1935, Isa. 373°) ; 
but by the first century of our era it is quite possible that it 
may have been used to denote a ving body. As we have 
already seen, the Syriac versions of Jn. 6 always give pagar 
as their translation of odpé; viz. the same word as they use in 
rendering “This is my Body.” And this Syriac pagar in 
Jn. 6 may well be a reversion to the actual word used by Jesus 
at the institution of the Eucharist. 

In any case, whether the original word used at the Last 
Supper was the Aramaic 1D]—Hebr. 1a, or the Aramaic form 


of 73, it is clear that it might have been rendered by cya or 
by odpé according to the habit of the translator.” 


F 


That the memory of the Aramaic word actually used by 
Jesus should not have been preserved may be thought sur- 
prising, but it is not more surprising than the variety of the 
forms which the Greek version of the words of institution 
has assumed.® 

The words following the blessing of the bread are as follows 
in the various reports: 

(1) In Mk.: ‘‘ Take ; this is my Body.” 
(2) In Mt.: ‘‘ Take, eat ; this is my Body.” 


¢ 


1Thus, in the Apostles’ Creed, the earlier versions have “ resur- 
rection of the flesh,’’ which afterwards became “ resurrection of the 
body,” no doctrinal difference being intended. 

2 Abbott (Diat. 1326 ff.) holds that rd c&pyd mov in the words of 
institution is to be interpreted as “‘myself’’ ; but this does not 
adequately represent oOo. _ : 7 

%See, for textual discussion of these passages, Sanday in D.B. ii. 
636 f. 
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(3) In the Western text of Lk.: ‘* This is my Body.” 

(4) In the later and fuller text of Lk.: ‘‘ This is my 
Body, which is given for (é7ép) you ; this do in 
remembrance of me.” 

(5s) In Paul: ‘‘ This is my Body, which is for (i7ép) 
you ; this do in remembrance of me.” 

(6) In Jn.: ‘*‘ The bread which I will give is my Body 
(so the Syriac has it), for (trép) the life of the 
world.” 

It may be taken as certain that the words ‘‘ This (bread) is 
my Body ” were used; and also that, either in connexion with 
the Bread or the Cup, it was said by Jesus that what was given 
was ‘‘on behalf of”? men. Thus Mk., Mt., Lk., connect the 
words 76 tirép rodd@y (or tyav) éexxvvydpevov with the giving 
of the Cup, while Paul and the longer text of Lk. have also 
imép tuav of the cua which is given; the allusion to the 
impending sacrifice on the Cross being obvious. We have 
the same in Jn., who reports that Jesus said, ‘‘ The bread 
which I will give is my Body, for the life of the world.” 
The universal efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice is a favourite 
doctrine of Jn. In 1” the Baptist points to Jesus as taking 
away tTHv dpapriav Tov Koopov. In 1 Jn. 2? he is not con- 
tent with stating that Christ is a propitiation (iAacpds) for 
(wept) our sins, but he adds, ‘‘and not for ours only,” 
GAAG Kal qwept dAov tod Kéopov. So in his account of the 
eucharistic words he goes beyond the imtp ipvov of Lk. 
and Paul, and even beyond the tmrép moAdév of Mk.; the 
content of these sacred words to him was trép tis rod Kdcpou 
fwys. 

The idea that the Eucharistic rite was instituted as a 
memorial, cis tiv éuiv dvdpvnow, is peculiar in the N.T. to 
Paul and the longer text of Lk. It does not appear in 
Mk., Mt., or the Western text of Lk., nor do we find 
it in Jn. The earliest appearance of this belief outside 
the N.T. seems to be in Justin, who quotes (Afo/. i. 66) 
Tovro moveite cis THY dvduvyoiy pov, TodTs et. TO Gopd pov, 
apparently from Lk. 22. Cf. also Justin, Zvyph. 41, 70. 
We have to bear in mind throughout the examination of 
sacramental passages in Jn., that (like Mk.) he gives no 
hint of the Pauline and Lucan doctrine that the Eucharist 
was instituted as a memorial+ It is, for him, a means of 
spiritual ‘‘ feeding” on Christ, the assimilation of His 
humanity. 

1This must be taken in connexion with the fact that he prob- 


ably knew the text of Lk. (p. xcix), as well as the Pauline Epistles 
(p. cxxxvii). 
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G 


So far, we have had under review the eucharistic language 
in c. 6 only. But an examination of 151712 also discloses 
allusions to the Eucharist. 

It is argued elsewhere! that cc. 15, 16 are out of place in 
the traditional texts of the Fourth Gospel, and that c. 15 should 
follow immediately after 13. Judas has left the Upper Room, 
and it appears that this is the point in the narrative (see on 138) 
at which we must suppose the Eucharist to have been insti- 
tuted.2, Now there are only two passages in which Jesus 
is said to have mentioned the vzme, although in two or three 
parables He spoke of vineyards. The first is Mk. 1475 (see the 
parallels Mt. 26°°, Lk. 22'*): “I will no more drink of the 
fruit of the vine (rb yevvnpa THs dumédov) until that day when I 
drink it new with you in the kingdom of God.’”’ The words 
are full of difficulty, but they mean at least that Jesus announced 
to His disciples His approaching death: He would never 
drink wine again on earth with them. But for ‘‘ wine ” the 
unexpected and unusual paraphrase ‘‘ fruit of the vine” or 
‘* juice of the vine ”’ is used, the thoughts of the hearers being 
directed to the source from which the wine on the table was 
derived. It is remarkable that the discourse which for other 
reasons we have placed at this point should begin ‘‘ I am the 
True Vine,” and should proceed to develop the lesson that the 
life of the branches is dependent on their sharing the life of the 
Vine. 

The eucharistic wine is described by Clement of Alexandria 
as 76 aipa THs aumrédXov tov AaBid (Quis diues saluetur, § 29); 
and one of the eucharistic thanksgivings in the Didache (§ 9) is 
Ebxaprototpev go... trep TIS dyias apméAov Aaftd rod matdds 
gov, Hs eyvwpicas Huiv dia "Incod rod maidds oor. Origen, too, 
uses the words ‘before we are inebriated with the blood of 
the ¢rue vine, which rises up from the root of David.’ 3 
These passages only show that the idea of Jesus as the Vine 
was associated with eucharistic thoughts. But in another 
passage | (on Ps. ro4") Origen brings together the two verses 
Mk. 14> and Jn. 151, when he is speaking again (in allusion 
to Ps. 23°) of the spiritual inebriation of the eucharistic Cup, 
To yévvnpa THS GAnOwHS dymérov peOvVoKov os Kpdricrov * (see also 
p. clxxv below). 

We have seen that the language of the latter part of c. 6, 
while definitely sacramental, does not exclude the possibility 
of a spiritual feeding on Christ by the faithful soul. It is 


2 Poe 2 Tatian places the institution after 13%, 
8 Lommatzsch, xi, 258. 4 Ibid, xi. 456. 
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equally true that the allegory of the Vine and the branches 
which are sustained by its life permeating and quickening 
them, does not refer (and was never taken to refer) solely to 
the Eucharist; but that it was suggested in the first instance 
by the words of institution seems probable, nevertheless. 

As we have already pointed out, there is no trace in Jn. of that 
aspect of the Eucharist in which it is a Memorial, «is dvanvnow. 
He reproduces ‘‘ This is my Body ” at 6°1, and proceeeds to lay 
stress on the necessity for the Christian of feeding on it. He 
speaks in like manner and in the same sentence of ‘‘ drinking ” 
the ‘‘ Blood” of Christ, (65%), and records words of Jesus 
signifying that without such ‘‘eating” and “ drinking ” 
the Christian disciple has no ‘‘ life in himself.” The wine 
represents the Blood of Christ and of this all His disciples 
are to drink, thus assimilating His Life. Now this is the same 
teaching as in 151, Jesus is the Vine, through which and 
from which the wine of life flows, and this wine must be assimi- 
lated by the branches of the vine, or they will die. 

Just as Jesus claimed to be 6 dpros 6 dAnOuwéds (6°), so He 
claims (151) to be 7 dpmedos 7 GAnGivy. He is the Real Bread 
(as contrasted with the earthly bread which typified it), and 
so He is the Real Vine (as contrasted with the vine of whose 
juice 1 the disciples had partaken at the Last Supper). Inc. 6, 
the immediate consequence of the disciple’s feeding on this 
Bread and drinking this Wine is, ‘‘ he abideth in me and I 
in him” (6°), And so too in 154, this mutual abiding is the 
secret of the branch’s life and fertility. ‘‘ He that abideth 
in me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit, for 
apart from me you can do nothing ” (15°). This doctrine of 
the mutual indwelling of Christ and the believer, ‘‘ that we may 
dwell in Him and He in us,’’? is found in the Fourth Gospel 
only at 154 and 6°* (where see note), which is an indication 
that in both passages it is to be interpreted in the same way. 

Again, the teaching of 15! leads up to the doctrine of 
the mutual love (dydrn) which Christian disciples should have 
for each other, and to the New Commandment (15% 13%4), 
This springs out of the thought that they are all alike branches 
of the True Vine, whose mystical ‘‘ juice” is assimilated by 
all. There is no trace of this idea of the wmz¢y of communicant 
disciples, or of their mutual Jove, in c. 6, where stress is laid rather 
on their faith (vv. 35, 40, 47), and on the gift of fe which they 


1 Note that wine is repeatedly called the blood of the grape (Deut. 
3214, Ecclus. 3976 501°, 1 Macc. 64). 

2 No emphasis seems to have been laid on this indwelling in most 
of the early Liturgies ; it appears, however, in the Liturgy of the 
Syrian Jacobites (see Brightman, Eastern Liturgies, p. 106). 
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receive in eating the Heavenly Bread (v. 51). The Flesh and 
Blood of Christ are both indeed the subject of vv. 53-57; but 
the teaching of vv. 32-58 is mainly occupied with drawing out 
the meaning and the power of that Bread which is His Flesh, 
as distinct from the Wine which is His Blood. 

Here must be cited some additional passages from Ignatius, 
whose eucharistic doctrine resembles that of Jn. very closely, 
both in the apparent crudeness of the language in which it is 
expressed (he prefers, like Jn., to use the word odpé instead of 
o@pua) and in the fact that he does not confine the promised 
blessings to those who actually receive the eucharistic elements. 
Both are mystics, with a profound and awful sense of the 
mystery of the Eucharist. 

In Zrall. 8, Ignatius describes the bread and wine as 
representing, respectively, fazth and Jove: év wiora, 6 éorw 
aapé Tov Kupiov, Kal ev dydry, 6 éorw aia “Inood Xprorod. 
‘* Faith is the flesh, the substance of the Christian life; love 
is the blood, the energy coursing through its veins and arteries ”’ 
(Lightfoot). It will be observed that Ignatius, at any rate 
tn loc., associates fazth with the Bread (as in Jn. 6), while he 
associates d@ydary with the Wine (as in Jn. 15). So he says 
again (Rom. 7): dprov Oeod Gédw 6 éotw cdpé Tod Xpiotod . . . 
cat moua OéAw 76 alwa adrod, 6 éorw dydrn adOapros. It is 
therefore no passing idea but a settled thought with Ignatius 
that the Blood of Christ is Zove. Once more, when speaking 
of the unity of the eucharistic feast, he says that as there is 
pia. oapé of the Lord, so there is also €v worypuoy eis evwow Tod 
aiwatros avtod (Phzl. 4), which Lightfoot renders ‘‘ so that all 
may be one by partaking of His own blood.’ All this is very 
like the doctrine of Jn. 1511, in its association of mutual love 
and common life with the sacrament of Christ’s Blood, once 
the eucharistic reference is perceived; although Ignatius does 
not allude directly to Jn. 15. 

Origen,! however, brings the similitude ‘‘I am the Bread 
of Life” into direct comparison with ‘‘ I am the True Vine.” 
He says, after his curious manner, that to understand the latter 
similitude, you must go back to Ps. 10415, where it is said that 
while bread strengthens man’s heart, wine gladdens it (dpros 
ornpi€er, olvos edppaiver). And elsewhere he pursues the same 
idea, identifying the inebriating Cup of Ps. 23° with the 
eucharistic chalice, and adding, ‘‘ This drink is the fruit of 
the True Vine, who said, 7 am the True Vine Origen’s 
identifications are often fantastic, but the passages that have 

1 In Ioann. 33. 


2Comm. in Matt. 85 (Lommatzsch, iv. 416). Cf. Cyprian, Epist, 
lxiii, 2, on the association of the ‘‘ True Vine ” with the Cup. 
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now been cited show that the eucharistic reference of Jn. 151 
is not a modern fancy. 


(v) THE JOHANNINE MIRACLES 


A 


The Fourth Evangelist teaches explicitly that Jesus ex- 
hibited in His works the Divine glory (cf. 21), which had been 
His from eternity (175); and not only so, but also that Jesus 
Himself claimed that His works bore witness to His august 
origin and mission (5%° 10% 1574). Jn. does not suggest that 
the faith which is evoked by miracle is of the highest type 
(cf. 275); and in one place he represents Jesus as deprecating 
an appeal to ‘‘ signs and wonders” (448), which is in corre- 
spondence with the Marcan tradition (cf. Mk. 8!%). But 
nevertheless Jn. lays stress on ‘‘ signs” as truly witnessing to 
the claims of Jesus. 

The common opinion of the first century was that the doing 
of wonderful works, such as an ordinary human being could 
not do, showed that the wonder-worker had been sent by God, 
whose help he had (32). Jn. shared this opinion, and he likes 
to call the works of Jesus His onpeia, as significant of His 
superhuman personality (24 454 614 1218, etc.). There were 
many such signs (273 3? 6? 731 1147 1237), but Jn. has selected 
only a few for detailed record, choosing such as, to his mind, 
show in a special manner that Jesus was the Son of God (204). 

Jn. uncompromisingly attributes to Jesus the power of 
working miracles, but he omits many which the Synoptists 
describe, some being so remarkable that the omission is sur- 
prising; and in one or two instances he seems deliberately to 
alter a Synoptic story so that it no longer implies miracle. 
Thus Jn. says nothing of Jesus stilling the storm by a word of 
authority, which Mk. narrates as an extraordinary instance of 
Jesus’ control of inanimate nature (cf. Mk. 49-4), even more 
convincing, as it would seem, than the turning of water into 
wine at Cana. Jn. does not tell of Peter walking on the sea 
(cf. Mt. 1478); and his story of the great draught of fishes 1 
seems to give a version of that incident which is wholly devoid 
of a miraculous element (21°), So too (see note on 674), Jn. 
retells Mk.’s story of Jesus ‘‘ walking on the sea” in such 
a manner as to correct it, by omitting any suggestion of miracle. 

There is a further omission by Jn. in his report of the miracles 
of Jesus which is in striking contrast with the Synoptic records. 
Jn. tells nothing of any cure by Jesus of demoniacs, such as 

1 Jn. does not call it a onpetov. 
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the cures which appear so prominently in Mk. (cf. Mk. 1%. 34 
3U 52 7% 97; cf. 6”). That disorder of the brain is due to 
demoniac aerate was believed by the Jews of the first 
century generally, and Jn. mentions such a belief (77° 848% 1020f), 
but he does not imply, as the Synoptists do, that Jesus believed 
it. Nor does he adduce any cure of mental disturbance by 
the word of Jesus as a proof of His supernatural power. Jn. 
does not exaggerate the supernatural element in the works of 
Jesus, while he sometimes refuses to assert its presence where 
the Synoptists fasten on it as of deepest moment. 


B 


Only six of the wonderful épya of Jesus are described by 
Jn.—three in Galilee, and then three in Jerusalem and Bethany 
—as follows: 

i, The turning water into wine (2!*4). 

ii. The healing of the nobleman’s son (4*¢*4), 

iii. The feeding of the five thousand (647%), 

iv. The healing of the impotent man (57°). 

v. The healing of the blind man (9!°’), 

vi. The raising of Lazarus (111). 
Of these, i., ii., iii., and vi. are explicitly called onpeta (cf. 21 
4°4 614 1218), The allusion in 9!* marks v. also as a onueiov; 
while iv. is not thus spoken of at all, although it may be 
included in the épya to which Jesus alludes at 5°¢.1 

In each of these six cases the evangelist describes the 
onpetov as arising out of the circumstances of the case. Jesus 
does not deliberately set Himself to perform any wonderful 
work the occasion for which has not been suggested by human 
need. All of these miracles may be regarded as signs of pzty, 
as well as of power, with the single exception of the first. As 
described by Jn., the magnitude of the miracle at Cana seems 
to be quite disproportionate to its immediate purpose, viz. 
that of relieving some awkwardness at a village wedding. It 
can hardly be called a ‘‘ sign’”’ of the infinite compassion of 
Jesus, as the other Johannine miracles may be called. It was 
such a sign of His d0éa, that it stabilised the faith of disciples 
(214); but Jn. says no more about it. 


Cc 


It has been suggested by some scholars? that the szgns 
of Jesus which are described by Jn. wer_ chosen by him so 
1 The incident of Jesus walking by the sea is not, o. course, called a 


oHuetor by Jn. ; see on 627-21, 
® Ci. EF. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, p. 3. 
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as to bring out the force of some special discourse or saying of 
Jesus with which they are associated. That is possible in 
some instances, to which we shall return; but it cannot be said 
of Nos. i, ii, or iv. The sign at Cana is a sign of nothing 
except the Sééa which Jesus exhibited in this display of His 
power (2!4), nor is any word of Jesus associated with its lesson 
(see on 2%), So, too, the healing of the nobleman’s son, 
although an indication of the compassion of Jesus as well as 
of His power, is not associated by Jn. with any commendation 
by Jesus of the man’s faith, such as concludes the similar story 
in Lk. 79. Jn. does not hint in his narrative (44°) at anything 
more than an exhibition of power. Nor, again, does the healing 
of the impotent man at Bethesda (5?"”) clearly lead up to 
any discourse disclosing the spiritual meaning of his cure. 
It excited immediately a dispute about Sabbath observance, 
the formal breach of which suggested to the Pharisees the 
charge of impiety. Jesus answers them by claiming to be in 
the same relation to the Sabbath that God is: ‘‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work” (5!”). In other words, He 
compares His own beneficent activity on a Sabbath day to that 
of God, who is always and every day exerting His omnipotence 
for the benefit of mankind. And the rest of c. 5 draws out 
the relation of the Son to the Father. But no stress is laid 
on the miraculous character of the healing (if, indeed, that 
was its nature), and the discourses of c. 5 do not discuss this 
at all. 

The healing of the man born blind, on the other hand, leads 
up, although by a circuitous route, to a saying of Jesus. The 
story begins, like that in c. 5, with a charge of Sabbath-break- 
ing (91*), and the Pharisees, having failed to disprove the 
alleged cure, reiterate the charge that the healer must be a 
sinner. The long and elaborate disputation of 91°84 may have 
been related in order to exhibit to the reader how blind the 
Pharisees really were; and at 9* a single sentence of Jesus 
suggests that the miracle symbolised the mission of Him who 
came to impart the faculty of spiritual vision to those who were 
spiritually blind. The story, in short, may have been inserted 
at this point to illustrate the claim of Jesus to be the Light of 
the World (8!). But that is not to be taken as the evangelist’s 
sole purpose in narrating it. He wishes also to impress upon 
the reader that the hatred with which Jesus inspired the Phari- 
sees had its roots in His refusal to accept the Sabbatical Law 
as a final statement of the will of God. 

The feeding of the five thousand is closely connected by 
Jn. with a long discourse on the Bread of Life (6768). The 
miracle is treated as leading up to the discourse at Capernaum, 
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although this association presents serious exegetical difficulties.1 
The miraculous feeding is not treated by Jn. as sacramental 
(see on 6"), while the eucharistic reference of 6°18 is un- 
emistakable. This part of the discourse suggests the institution 
of the Eucharist (6°) more definitely than it recalls the feeding 
of the five thousand. The discourse is probably placed by 
Jn. out of its historical setting, but its position as following 
the oypeiov (614) of the miraculous feeding has, no doubt, 
been deliberately chosen by the evangelist. 

Lastly, it is to be observed that no formal discourse is 
associated: with the raising of Lazarus, which, nevertheless, 
is also called a onpetov (1218). This, as is usual with Jn., 
means a sign of Divine power (cf. 114: #) rather than of Divine 
compassion, although the pity of Jesus for the sisters of Lazarus 
has a prominent place in the story. The spiritual teaching 
of the miracle is, no doubt, clearly expressed at 115, ‘‘ J am the 
Resurrection and the Life.” But it would be going beyond 
the evidence to claim that such teaching suggested to Jn. the 
story of the raising of Lazarus from the dead; nor is such a 
literary method that of the Fourth Gospel.” 


D 


Something must now be said about the ‘‘ miraculous ” 
element in the ‘‘ signs ” of Jesus, which Jn. reports in detail. 

The healing of the impotent man at Bethesda is not called 
a ‘‘ miracle” or a ‘‘ sign” by Jn. (see on 74). The man’s 
infirmity was chronic, having lasted thirty-eight years, like 
that of the woman in Lk. 13% who ‘‘ had a spirit of infirmity 
eighteen years’’; although Jn. does not ascribe the man’s 
bodily condition to the influence of a “‘ spirit,”” as Lk. does.® 
Probably Jn. thought the cure to be so extraordinary that 
it could not have been effected by any means short of the exer- 
cise of Divine power. It was indeed one of the beneficent 
‘¢ works ”’ of Jesus (5°), but not all of these suggest ‘* miracle.” 
And we are not compelled to suppose any miracle in the 
incident of 55°. The cure has many parallels in the modern 
treatment of some forms of nervous infirmity. Possunt quia 
posse uidentur. 

The healing of the nobleman’s son (4*°*4) is called a onpetov 
by Jn. (454; cf. 44%), who regards it apparently as an instance 
of telepathic healing, as is more expressly indicated in the 
parallel story of Mt. 8%, Lk. 7% (see on 4%). Telepathic 
healings can hardly be ruled out as impossible by those who 


1 See p. clxx. 2 See p. Ixxxvi. 
3 See p. clxxvil. 
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recognise the extraordinary spiritual power of Jesus, even if 
they do not accept His Divine claims. But it is generally 
overlooked that Jn. does not say that Jesus spoke an effective 
word of healing. All He is represented as saying is, ‘‘ Thy 
son liveth,” z.e. ‘‘ he will recover.” We may assume that 
the symptoms had been described by the father, who believed 
his son to be dying. Jesus told him that his son would live. 
There is no record of a ‘‘ miracle” here. Many a physician, 
having heard detailed the course which a disease has taken, 
would be able to predict either that it would end fatally, or 
that the moment for anxiety had passed. Jn. would have 
regarded such prescience as superhuman, and therefore a 
‘sign’? of Divine knowledge; so would most Orientals at 
the present day. But those who have experience of the 
scientific diagnosis of disease would be slow to treat such 
prescience as beyond human powers. 

The cure of the man blind from birth is more difficult 
to interpret. Jn. represents it as a oypelov (91), and as 
miraculous (cf. 113”), Yet he tells that it was effected after 
the use of natural remedies such as those which were used at 
the time by practitioners of the healing art (see on 9*”, and 
cf. Mk. 73%). The cure may not, indeed, have been brought 
about as simply as this. The patient, after his cure, claimed 
that the healer must have been more than an ordinary man 
(932: 83), the point of the story being that the blindness was 
congenital (see on 9!®). The only case in the Synoptists 
which seems to be a cure of blindness from birth is that of 
Mk. 8%, and there the language used is not quite explicit. 
We cannot be sure of what happened in the case described by 
Jn. No one can assert with confidence that congenital 
blindness, whether complete or partial, could zever be relieved 
by the use of natural remedies; and it must be remembered 
that the cure in Jn. 9°! is not said to have been instantaneous. 
The border line between possible and impossible is not easy to 
define in such cases. 

The story of the feeding of the five thousand is deep 
rooted in the evangelical tradition, being found in all the 
Gospels; in Mk. it is a ‘‘ miracle,” outside the ordinary course 


1Holtzmann (Life of Jesus, Eng. Tr., p. 193) cites a case of cure 
of ‘‘ atrophy of the optic nerve of many years’ standing,’’ resulting 
when the Holy Coat of Treves was displayed in 1891. There were 
ten other cures for which physicians of repute could find no medical 
explanation, including those of arms and legs impotent through 
rheumatism. Holtzmann thinks that these cures were due to 
‘suggestion’? made by the spiritual authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who exhibited the relic as efficacious to cure; and 
he cites them as possible parallels to some of the Gospel miracles. 
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of nature, quite as much asin Jn. Jn. calls it a onpetow (6"*) 
which suggested to the people that Jesus was a prophet, because 
He was able to do such wonderful things. Nothing is said 
expressly by Jn. of this “ sign” being a manifestation of the 
Divine d6éa which was disclosed in the works of Jesus (cf. 214), 
but that is substantially what is implied. No Gospel suggests 
any doubt as to what happened. Jesus literally multiplied the 
loaves, so that five of them fed five thousand; and yet, after 
the multitude had eaten, more bread was left (for the fragments 
filled twelve baskets) than had originally been provided. 

Many explanations have been offered of this extraordinary 
incident with the motive of rendering it more credible;! but 
no naturalistic hypothesis is completely satisfying. Strauss 
urged that the tradition grew out of Old Testament stories 
about miraculous meals (see note on 6). Others think that 
the narrative of the feeding of the multitude arose out of the 
institution of the Eucharist, which is thus placed at an early 
period in the public ministry of Jesus; but this is to rewrite 
the narrative of the Last Supper (see further on 6"). Others, 
again, appeal to some hypnotic power of suggestion possessed 
by Jesus, which enabled Him to persuade people that they had 
seen what they had zof seen. This will not commend itself 
to any who find in Him the Divine attribute of truth as well 
as that of power. He did not deceive men by illusory pretence, 
or by a trick which would impress the simple folk who came 
to hear Him. If, as we hold, the narratives of Jn. and Mk. 
alike go back to those who were eye-witnesses of the scene, it 
is not easy to dispose of the available evidence, scanty as it is, 
by supposing this miracle story to rest on a mistaken tradition 
of what really happened. 

The story of the miracle at Cana is even more difficult to 
believe, and it is not at all so well attested as the miraculous 
feeding. It rests upon the Johannine tradition a/ome; and, as 
has been observed above (p. clxxvii), the occasion for working 
so stupendous a miracle was hardly adequate, as compared 
with that which is apparent in the feeding of the multitude. 
The latter was a work of kindly charity; the former only 
relieved a little awkwardness at a village wedding. The 
miracle at Cana is described as a sign of power over inanimate 
nature, in that water was literally turned into wine ; and the 
only motive assigned by Jn. is that Jesus thus ‘‘ manifested His 
glory, and His disciples believed on Him” (24). There is 
nothing quite like this anywhere else in the Gospels, and in the 
tépas or prodigy which Jesus is said to have performed we 

1See, for various hypotheses, Schweitzer, Quest of the Historical 
Jesus, pp. 41, 52, 60, 84, 326. 
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can find no inner meaning, except in so far as it indicated 
superhuman power. 

Various ways of escape from the literal truth of the narrative 
have been mentioned in the Additional Note on 2! (see 
also on 2°), but none of them carries complete conviction. 
The most plausible of these is that suggested by Wendt 
who thinks that the story grew up round some traditional 
saying, such as that of keeping the good wine until the end. 
It is noticeable, indeed, that Jn. does not tell the story as if he 
were telling it for the first time (see on 2°); he tells it as a story 
already in currency. But, nevertheless, its particularity of 
detail, its psychological interest, its reference to the setting 
aside of the authority of Mary, its coherence, all indicate that 
an actual incident lies behind 21“, rather than that it has been 
developed out of a single terse saying. 

That there was a feast at Cana, and that Jesus unexpectedly 
supplied the needs of a wedding party, is in no way unlikely. 
That some of His disciples who were present (and it is probable 
that John the son of Zebedee was one) discerned in His action 
a sign of His superhuman power is expressly stated. But it 
is not said that Jesus Himself claimed to do anything mirac- 
ulous on the occasion, or that He acquiesced in any such 
interpretation of His intervention. His complete power over 
nature can hardly be challenged by those who recognise His 
personality as Divine, and believe that He afterwards rose 
from the dead. But the question of His power over nature 
and its limits does not arise for us here, unless we can be sure 
that what some disciples (the other guests do not seem to 
have been specially impressed) interpreted as miracle would 
have been interpreted in the same way by ourselves had we 
been there. 

In regard to the raising of Lazarus, we must first examine 
an alleged difficulty which does not present itself in the case 
of the other Johannine miracles. 

It is asked, How could Mk. be silent about so notable a 
miracle, if he knew that it had taken place? The argument 
e stlentio is always precarious, and in this particular instance 
it is especially so. None of the Synoptists mentions the raising 
of Lazarus, but they pay little attention to the development of 
the ministry of Jesus at Jerusalem. On the other hand, from 
c. 5 onward Jn. devotes himself to describing the increasing 
hostility of the Pharisees to Jesus, and in his narrative the 
climax of their opposition was reached when the Lazarus 
miracle attracted the attention and inspired the enthusiasm of 
many people at Jerusalem and its neighbourhood.’ The point 

1Cf. Richmond, The Gospel of the Rejection, p. 141. 
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in the story, as told by Jn., is not, primarily, that the miracle 
was a stupendous one, but that it did, in fact, hasten the final 
decision of the Jewish authorities to secure the death of Jesus 
(1155), The Synoptists tell nothing of the words or works 
‘of Jesus which are reported in cc. 5, 7-12 of the Fourth Gospel. 
For some reason, this whole ministry and not merely the raising 
of Lazarus is omitted in the narrative of Mk., upon which 
Lk. and Mt. primarily depend, and which is the framework of 
their Gospels. 

No serious examination of Mk. can fail to observe the 
fragmentary character of his Gospel. It consists of a number of 
incidents and discourses, which, as is generally held, owe their 
preservation to the reminiscences or the preaching of Peter. 
There is no pretence that the Marcan Gospel is a complete 
narrative. Now Peter does not appear once in Part II. of 
the Fourth Gospel (cc. 5, 7-12). He is not represented as 
having been present in Jerusalem or Bethany until the Last 
Supper (13°), although it is probable that he was present at 
the supper at Bethany of which Jn. tells 121% (cf. Mk. 145*). 
He appears to have come up to Jerusalem for the Passover. 
More particularly, Peter is replaced by Thomas as the leader 
and chief spokesman in the story of Lazarus, and there is no 
reason to suppose that he was present on the occasion of the 
dead man being raised, or for some little time afterwards (see 
on 1116), If he were not an eye-witness of what happened, it 
is not surprising that he did not include the story among his 
reminiscences. He had been present when Jairus’ daughter 
was raised from the dead, and this was duly recorded by Mk. 
(s%7f£), as one of Peter’s experiences. There was no special 
reason why a second miracle of revivification should be men- 
tioned, if Peter did not see it; indeed, it would weaken the 
credibility of any man’s reminiscences if he included in them 
an incident so extraordinary, of which he had not first-hand 
knowledge. 

But more than this should be said about Mk.’s omission to 
note the miracle of the raising of Lazarus, in which he is followed 
by Mt.and Lk. The Synoptic account of the triumphal entry of 
Jesus into Jerusalem provides no explanation of the extraordinary 
enthusiasm with which He was received on this His last visit. 
Up to c. 11, Mk. tells of no visit of Jesus to Jerusalem. How 
then did it come to pass that the people of the city treated His 
entry as a royal progress? ‘‘ Many spread their garments upon 
the way . . . they cried, Hosanna, Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord”? (Mk. 118-°). The only evangelist 
who gives a sufficient reason for this is Jn., who says explicitly 
that it was the report of the raising of Lazarus at Bethany 
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which so excited the people that even the Pharisees had to 
confess ‘‘ the world is gone after Him.” It is Jn.’s habit to 
correct Mk. where he deems it necessary (see p. xcvii); and 
at this point, by rectifying a serious omission in Mk., he makes 
the story of the triumphal entry coherent for the first time.” 

We now come to the details of the miracle as told by Jn., 
for miracle (whether rightly or wrongly) he held it to be. As 
compared with the Synoptic miracles of reviving the dead, 
from one point of view it is much more surprising. For the 
revivification of a corpse more than three days dead would be 
more impressive than the raising up of a child only just dead 
(Mk. 5), or of a young man brought out for burial (Lk. 7"), 
as that speedily follows death in the East. Indeed, in these 
Synoptic stories the hypothesis that death had not actually 
taken place before Jesus spoke the word which restored them, 
is not formally excluded. Jesus said that the daughter of 
Jairus was not dead, although no one believed Him ; and 
instances are not lacking of persons being prepared for burial 
who were really alive. Even those who reject all mracula 
need find no difficulty in Mk. 5% or Lk. 74. 

There is a certain similarity in Jn.’s narrative of the raising 
of Lazarus to these stories in Mk. and Lk. The revivification 
was brought about in all cases by the wotce of Jesus (11%). 
Again, Jesus is made by Jn. to say that the sickness of Lazarus 
was zo¢ unto death (114) and that His friend had fallen asleep 
(cf. Mk. 5%): ‘‘I go that I may awake him out of sleep” 
(114, where see note). It has often been suggested that 
Lazarus was in a kind of death-like trance, which his sisters 
had mistaken for death,? which persisted for three days in 
the tomb, but which was dispelled when the tomb was opened, 
and the loud voice of authority was heard. Martha, indeed, 
said that the body was decorposed (11°), but that is only what 
she would expect on the fourth day after death, and there is no 
hint in the narrative that she was right about it. Vv. 41, 42, 
would, on such a theory, represent the joy of Jesus in finding 
that His friend was still alive. 

There is no doubt that, even if this naturalistic explanation 
represents the truth of the matter, the effect produced on the 
spectators would be overwhelming. They would conclude 
that one possessed of such powers in recalling a buried man to 

1Cf. Headlam, Miracles of the N.T., p. 226, and Garvie, The Beloved 
Disciple, p. 129; contyva, Burkitt, The Gospel History and tis Tvans- 
mission, p. 222, and Moffatt, Inivoduction to Lit. of N.T., p. 539. 

2 Renan held that the supposed resuscitation was a fraud arranged 
by the sisters, with the connivance of Jesus Himself (Vie de Jesus, 
c. 22). But this is now upheld by few critics, if by any ; and it is in- 
consistent with all that we know of Jesus. 
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life must be superhuman. Their report would draw to Jesus 
many adherents, and the enthusiasm with which His entry 
into Jerusalem was received would be a natural consequence. 

But the narrative of c. 11, as tt stands, is not consistent 
with such a theory. Jn.’s comments on the words of Jesus 
(cf. v. 13) cannot always be regarded as final (see on 274); but 
here at v. 14 he records that Jesus had said plainly, ‘‘ Lazarus 
is dead.” The evangelist accepted this as a fact, and he depicts 
the demeanour of Jesus throughout, not as that of one who 
was serene in His consciousness that His friend was still living, 
but as that of one who knew that Lazarus was dead, and who 
proposed to use the supernormal forces which He_ possessed 
to restore him to life, in order that the disciples and the other 
bystanders might ‘‘ believe ” (vv. 15, 42). We cannot, indeed, 
claim on any hypothesis that we have in c. 11 the exact words 
which Jesus used in speaking about the death of Lazarus and 
in His consolation of Martha. There is no trace of the story 
having been written down until half a century or more after the 
event; and if, as we hold, it represents an historical incident, 
it depends on the memory of a very old man, who has all his life 
pondered on it as the greatest of his Master’s works of mercy, 
and as a signal illustration of His words of mystery, ‘‘ I am 
the Resurrection and the Life ”’ (v. 25). 

It has been thought, indeed, that the whole story was built 
up round this saying. But it cannot be treated as a mere 
invention or as a parable constructed to convey spiritual truth, 
like the parable of Dives and Lazarus, which has been regarded 
by some critics as its germ. The literary method of Jn. is 
quite different (cf. p. Ixxxiii). He means to narrate something 
that really happened, and he has drawn a vivid picture. The 
distinction, ¢.g., of the characters of Martha and Mary is 
remarkably exposed (see on v. 20). The description of the 
agitation of Jesus (vv. 34, 35) is not such as a romancer would 
have ventured to set down. The Jews at v. 37, instead of 
referring to the Synoptic raisings from the dead, as they would 
certainly have been made to do by a writer of fiction, refer 
instead to the recent healing of the blind man at Jerusalem 
(see note 2” /oc.). 

We conclude, then, that the narrative of c. 11 describes 
a remarkable incident in the ministry of Jesus. It may be 
that the details are not reproduced by Jn. with such precision 
as a modern historian would desiderate. In that case, there 
is room for the hypothesis that Lazarus was raised from a 
death-like trance by an extraordinary effort of will, and exer- 
cise of spiritual power, by Jesus. Those who do not accept 
‘* miracle ” in any form may be inclined to adopt some such 
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hypothesis. But that Jesus could literally recall the dead to 
life is not impossible of credence by any one who believes 
that He Himself ‘‘ rose from the dead.” The miracle of 
Lazarus is on a different level from the recorded miracle at 
Cana, where it is not the spiritual forces at the command of 
Jesus that are in question, but the transformation of water 
into wine by a mere fiat of His word, comparable to the /7zaz 
lux in the ancient story of Creation. But he is a bold dogmatist 
who, in the present condition of our knowledge, will venture 
to set precise limits to the exercise of sfzrztual force even by 
ordinary human beings, still less when He who sets it in action 
has all the potentialities of the spiritual world at His command. 


CHAPTER VII 
COMMENTARIES 


OF patristic commentaries on the Fourth Gospel, the earliest 
is that by Heracleon,: of which only fragments, dealing mainly 
with cc. 1, 4, are extant. It illustrates the Gnostic applications 
of the text. Ovigen’s commentary? is strikingly original, 
but, after his manner, is often fantastic; it is essential to the 
student of the exegesis of the third century. Chrysostom? is 
eloquent and vigorous, but, full as his homilies are, I have 
not found his exposition of much service. The Fathers were 
generally better theologians than critics, and this is especi- 
ally true of Chrysostom. He does not reach the heights of 
Augustine, who can pack a sermon into an epigram and who 
has always been reckoned among the very greatest of commen- 
tators; but even his commentaries are valuable rather for his 
insight into great spiritual truths than for their precise exposi- 
tion of the text. The metrical paraphrase of the Fourth Gospel 
by Wonnus (circa 400 A.D.) is a remarkable feat, its Homeric 
hexameters following the text closely enough, but it is not 
instructive to the modern reader. As a translation, Jerome’s 
Vulgate is in no need of praise. I have found the writings 
of Zgnatius, Justin, and Ireneus more valuable than any of the 
set commentaries by the Fathers: Ignatius for his theological 


1 See p. xxiii. 

*The best edition is that by A. E. Brooke (Cambridge University 
Press, 2 vols., 1896). 

3 Chrysostom’s Homilies on St. John are accessible in English in the 
Oxford ‘Library of the Fathers.” 
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presuppositions, which are markedly like those of the Fourth 
Evangelist," Justin ? and Irenzeus for their use of the Gospel, 
which is often of great value as bringing out the original 
‘meaning. 

I have made no attempt to collect or collate the views 
of modern commentators,? although I am very sensible of 
obligations to many of them, During the last quarter of a 
century great commentaries on the Fourth Gospel, such as 
those of Briickner, Meyer, Westcott, Godet, of former genera- 
tions, have not been produced.4 Scholars have devoted them- 
selves rather to the historical and critical problems of the 
*“ Gospel according to St. John” than to the exposition in 
detail of the text. I have given references in the Introduction 
and Notes to many essays and treatises on these problems, 
published both in Europe and in America, which are full of 
valuable and illuminating comment. It is needless to dwell 
on the aids to Johannine study to be found in the learned 
Biblical Dictionaries and Encyclopedias of our time. Par- 
ticular mention should be made of E. A. Abbott’s Johannine 
Grammar, which is now as indispensable to the expositor for 
its grammatical distinctions (sometimes too subtle) as Wet- 
stein’s great work is still indispensable for its classical parallels 
to the language of the N.T. 

The treatment of the historical and critical problems in- 
volved is very difficult. Perhaps we have not data for their 
complete solution. But all such inquiries are subsidiary to 
the exposition of the sacred text itself. This is at once more 
important and more difficult. It is vastly more important 
to learn what the evangelist meant to teach, and what was the 
picture of our Lord that was present to his mind, than to know 
whether the book was written by an apostle or by the pupil of 
an apostle, important as this is in its place. Again, the ex- 
positor’s task is specially difficult, if he tries to place himself 
in the position of those who read the Gospel when it was first 
published. Its appeal to the twentieth century cannot be 
unfolded until the lesser task has been in some measure accom- 
plished, of setting forth its appeal to the second century. 
Before we venture to appraise the permanent value of the 
writer’s teaching, we must first discover what he meant to 
say. And this discovery is sometimes disconcerting, perhaps 
because the author moves in spiritual regions of thought 


1 See p. Ixxi. 2 See p. Ixxv. 

3 A full list will be found in Moffatt’s Introd. to the N.T. 

4 A recent commentary by Walter Bauer, Das Johannes Evangelium 
(Tiibingen, 1925), is packed with scholarly comment, although it is 
not on a large scale. 
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too high for us, perhaps because his convictions are un- 
welcome to the scientific temper of our time. The most 
profound book of the New Testament can be truly interpreted, 
a it was written, only by a disciple, by one who is willing to 
earn. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. JOHN 


Sr 


THE PROLOGUE (I. 1-18) 
1. °Ev apx7 jv 6 Adyos, 


Tue Prologue to the Gospel is in the form of a hymn,! whose 
theme is the Christian doctrine of the Logos, explanatory com- 
ments being added at various points. Speculations about the 
Logos of God were current among Greek thinkers, and Jn. does 
not stay to explain the term, which was in common use at the 
time. But he sets out, simply and without argument, what he 
believes the true doctrine to be; and he finds its origin in the 
Jewish teaching about the Word of God rather than in the 
theosophy of Greek Gnosticism. Its final justification is the 
‘Life and Person of Jesus Christ. 
Paul had declared that ‘‘ a man in Christ is a new creation ” 

(kau «riows, 2 Cor. 5”). This thought is connected by Jn. 

with the Jewish doctrine of the creative Word, and accordingly 
he begins by stating his doctrine of the Logos i in phrases which 
recall the first chapter of Genesis. 


The Divine Pre-existent Word (vv. 1, 2) 


I. 1. & dpxi fv 6 déyos. The book of Genesis opens with 
év apxn émointev 6 Geos Tov ovpavov Kal tHv ynv. But Jn. 
begins his hymn on the creative Logos even farther back. 
Before anything is said by him about creation, he proclaims 
that the Logos was in being originally—év oe jv, not év 
dpxy éyévero (see for the distinction on 8%). ‘This doctrine is 
also found in the Apocalypse. In that book, Christ is also called 
the Word of God (191%), and He 1s represented (221%) as claiming 
pre-existence : ‘‘ I am the Alpha and the Omega, the first and 
the last, the beginning and the end.” Paul, who does not apply 

1 Cf. Introd., p. cxliv. 
VOL. I.—1I 
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(A 
kat 6 Adyos hv mpos Tov @eor, 
Kat @eds Hv 6 Adyos. 


the title ‘‘ Logos ” to Christ, yet has the same doctrine of His 
pre-existence: ‘‘ He is before all things ” (Col. 11”). With this 
cf. the words ascribed to Jesus in 17°. 

Philo does not teach the pre-existence of the Logos (see 
Introd., p. cxl); but a close parallel to Jn.’s doctrine is the claim 
of Wisdom (cod¢ia) in Prov. 873, kvpios . . . mpd Tov aidvos 
Ceperingé pe ev apxy, po Tod THY yyv woljoo. Jn. never 
employs the word co¢ia (or addos), while he uses Adyos of the 
Personal Christ only here and at v. 14; but it is the Hebrew 
doctrine of the Divine Word going forth (Adyos zpodopixds) 
rather than the Greek doctrine of immanent Divine Reason 
(Adyos évdidBeros) which governs his thought of the relation 
of the Son to the Father. 

Adyos is apparently used of the Personal Christ at Heb. 41? 
(this difficulty need not be examined here); as we hold it to be 
in 1 Jn. 11, 6 fy da apyjs 0 axnkdapev . . . Tept tod Adyou THs 
Lwhs (see for dr’ apyns on 152” below, and cf. Introd., p. Ixi). 

kat 6 Adyos Hv mpds Tov Oedy. elvae wpds Tivo. is not a Classical 
constr., and the meaning of zpés here is not quite certain. 
It is generally rendered apud, as at Mk. 68 9! 14%, Lk. 94; 
but Abbott (Dzat. 2366) urges that apds tov Gedy carries the 
sense of ‘‘ having regard to God,” ‘‘ looking toward God” 
(cf. 51%). This sense of d¢vection may be implied in 1 Jn. 21 
mapdKkAyrov éxomev pos Tov watépa, but less probably in 1 Jn. 13, 
thy Conv THv aidviov Aris AV mpos Tov watépa, Which provides a 
close parallel to the present passage. In Prov. 8°, Wisdom 
says of her relation to God, junv wap atrd: and in like 
manner at Jn. 17°, Jesus speaks of His pre-incarnate glory as 
being zapé coi. It is improbable that Jn. meant to distinguish 
the meanings of zapa coi at 17° and of zpos rov Gedy at 11, 
We cannot get a better rendering here than ‘‘ the Word was 
with God.” 

The imperfect jv is used in all three clauses of this verse, 
and is expressive in each case of continuous timeless existence. 

Kat Qeds Hv 6 Adyos, ‘‘ the Word was God”? (the constr. 
being similar to wvedua 6 Oeds of 474). eds is the predicate, 
and is anarthrous, as at Rom. 95, 6 dv ért rdvrwv beds. L reads 
6 Oeds, but this would identify the Logos with the totality of 
divine existence, and would contradict the preceding clause. 

This, the third clause of the majestic proclamation with 
which the Gospel opens, asserts uncompromisingly the Divénity 
of the Logos, His Pre-exzstence and Personality having been 
first stated; cf. 108 2078, and Phil. 28 
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® 7 es a Q bY , 
2. OvTOs Hv év apxn mpos Tov Deor. 
&: mdvra be avTod éyévero, 


Kal xwpis avrTov éyévero ovee & ev. 
& 


2. This verse reiterates, after a fashion which we shall find 
Jn. to favour, what has been said already in v. 1, laying stress, 
however, upon the fact that the relationship with Deity implied 
in mpos Tov Oedv was eternal; it, too, was ‘‘ in the beginning.” 
That is to say, v. 2 isa summary statement of the three pro- 
positions laid down in v. 1, all of which were true év apxy. 

For the emphatic use of oures; Cf, 1565 p58, 


The Creative Word (v. 3) 


8. mdvta (all things severally, as distinct from 6 xécpos, 
the totality of the universe, v. 10) 8 adtod éyévero, ‘‘ all things 
came into being (for creation is a decoming, as contrasted with 
the essential dezug of the Word) through Him.” 

In the Hebrew story of creation, each successive stage is 
introduced by ‘‘ And God said” (Gen. 15). The Psalmist 
personifies in poetical fashion this creative word: ‘‘ By the 
word of Yahweh were the heavens made ”’ (Ps. 33°; cf. Ps. 14715, 
Isa. 5514). In later Judaism, this doctrine was consolidated 
into prose; cf., ¢e.g., ‘‘ Thou saidst, Let heaven and earth be 
made, and Thy Word perfected the work” (2 Esd. 6%; cf. 
Wisd. 91). This was a Jewish belief which Philo developed in 
his own way and with much variety of application, sometimes 
inclining to the view that the Adyos was a mere passive instru- 
ment employed by God, at other times, under Greek influence, 
regarding it as the cosmic principle, the formative thought of 
God. 

3, 4. Kai xwpls adtod éyévero ob8¢ év. This expresses 
negatively what has been said positively in the previous line, 
a common construction in Hebrew poetry (cf. Ps. 18% 87 309, 
etc). Jn. uses this device several times (e.g. 12° 316 659, 1 Jn. 1° 2°). 
‘* Apart from Him nothing came into being.” The sen- 
tence excludes two false beliefs, both of which had currency, » 
especially in Gnostic circles: (2) that matter is eternal, and (4) 
that angels or zons had a share in the work of creation. 

The interpretation of this passage during the first four 
centuries implies a period or full-stop at é, whereas since 
Chrysostom the sentence has been generally taken as ending 
with 6 yéyovey: ‘‘ apart from Him nothing came into being 
that did come into being.” 3 yéyovev, if we adopt the later 
view of the constr., is redundant and adds nothing to the sense. 

1 See Introd., p. cxl. 
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But this kind of emphatic explicitness is quite in accordance 
with the style of Jn. It is also the case that Jn. favours év with 
a dative at the beginning of a sentence, e.g. 13° 15° 16%, 
1 Jn. 24 319 16. 19 42, so that to begin with év airé in v. 4 would 
be in his manner. 

The early uncials, for the most part, have no punctuation, 
while the later manuscripts generally put the point after yéyover. 
But the evidence of MSS. as to punctuation depends upon the 
interpretations of the text with which scribes were familiar, 
and has no independent authority. In the present passage 
the Old Syriac,} Latin, and Sahidic versions, as well as the 
Latin Vulgate, decidedly favour the placing of the point after 
év, the O.L. 4 putting this beyond doubt by inserting autem 
in the next clause : ‘‘ quod autem factum est, in eo uita est.” 
The interpretation which places the point after & was 
adopted by Catholics and Gnostics alike in the early centuries; 
cf. Irenzeus (Her. 11. ii. 4, U1. viii. 3), Hippolytus (c. Woetum, 12), 
Origen (¢z loann. 36, etc.), Clem. Alex. (Ped. i. 11, Strom. 
vi. 11), and, apparently, Tertullian (adv. Prax. 21). It is 
difficult to resist their witness to the construction of the Greek, 
provided that the next sentence as read by them yields an 
intelligible meaning. 

Harris * defends the construction ‘‘ without Him was not 
anything made that was made,” by citing a passage from the 
Stoic Chrysippus which is alike redundant in form: Fate is 
‘* the Adyos according to which all things that have been made 
have been made, and all things that are being made are being 
made, and all things that are to be made will be made.” 


The Word issuing in Life and Light (vv. 4, 5) 


4. 8 yéyovey év aité tw} fv, ‘* That which has come into 
being was, in Him, Life,” z.e. the life which was eternally in the 
Word, when it goes forth, issues in created life, and this is true 
both of (a) the physical and (4) the spiritual world. (a) Jesus 
Christ, the Son and the Word, is the Zzfe, (11> 148), the Living 
One (6 g@v, Rev. 11"); and it is through this Life of His that 
all created things hold together and cohere (ra wdvra éy abra 
ouveorynxey, Col. 11”). (6) In the spiritual order, this is also 
true. The Son having life in Himself (5?) gives life to whom- 
soever he wishes (os OéAe fworoe, 574), Cf. 1 Jn. 514, and 


1 Also the Peshitta ; see Burkitt, J.T.S., April 1903, p. 436. 
_ *“ Stoic Origins of St. John’s Gospel,” in Bulletin of John Rylands 
Library, Jan. 1922, quoting Stobzeus, Phys. 180. 
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‘see on 1724. The children of God are those who are quickened 
by a spiritual begetting (see on v. 13). See also on 6%8, 

If év aird is the true reading at 3! (where see note), we have 
another instance there of év airé being awkwardly placed in 
the sentence. 

Presumably because of this awkward position of éy aird, 
some Western authorities ND, many Old Latin texts, and the 
Old Syriac, replace jv by éorivy ; interpreting, as it seems, the 
sentence to mean ‘‘ that which has come into being in Him zs 
life.” But this reading and rendering may safely be set aside 
as due to misapprehension of the meaning. 

Kal 4 Loh fv 1d pas tov avOpdawy. The first movement of 
the Divine Word at the beginning was the creation of Light 
(Gen. 1%). This was the first manifestation of Life in the 
koopos, and the Psalmist speaks of the Divine Life and the 
Divine Light in the same breath: ‘‘ With Thee is the fountain 
of life, and in Thy light shall we see light”’ (Ps. 36°). God is 
Light (1 Jn. 1°) as well as Zzfe, if indeed there is any ultimate 
difference between these two forms of energy (see on 8}2). 

In this verse, Jn. does not dwell on the thought of the Word’s 
Life as the Light of the xéajos, but passes at once to the spiritual 
creation; the Life of the Word was, at the beginning, the Light 
of men. Cf. 12% o°, and see especially on 8!* for the Hebrew 
origins and development of this thought, which reaches its 
fullest expression in the majestic claim éy# eciws 76 as rod 
Koopov (81), 

Philo speaks of the sun as a rapade?yya of the Divine Word 
(de somn. i. 15); but he does not, so far as I have noticed, 
connect /fe and /ght explicitly. 

5. 13 as év TH okotia gaive. The guiding thought is 
still the story of the creation of light, which dissipated the 
darkness of chaos. But this is a story which ever repeats itself 
in the spiritual world; Jn. does not say ‘‘ the Light shone,” but 
‘* the Light shzzes.”’ In 1 Jn. 2° he applies the thought directly 
to the passing of spiritual darkness because of the shining of 
Christ, the true light (% cxoria wapdyerat Kai 76 pis 76 GANOwWOV 
non paiver). 

kat ¥ oKotia atts of KatéhaBev. KataAapBdver generally 
means to ‘‘seize” or ‘‘ apprehend,” whether physically 
(Num. 2132, Mk. 9/8, [Jn.] 84), or intellectually (Acts 10% 25%, 
Eph. 378, etc.). Thus we may translate ‘‘ the darkness appre- 
hended it not,” z.e. did not understand or appreciate it; and so 
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the vulg. has zenebrae eam non comprehenderunt, the note of 
tragedy being struck at once, which appears again, vy: IO, II 
(where, however, the verb is rapadAapBaverv); see on oo 

But koraappaves often means also to ‘overtake ” 
(Gen. 31%, Ex. 15°, Ecclus. 111, 1 Thess. 5*); Moulton- 
Milligan illustrate from the papyri this use of the verb, viz. of 
evil ‘‘ overtaking” one. This is its meaning in the only other 
place where it occurs in Jn., viz. 12°, ta pH oxoria ipas 
kata Bn, ‘‘ lest darkness overtake you. are Origen (with other 
Greek interpreters) takes xaréhaPev in this sense here, ex- 
plaining that the thought is of darkness perpetually pursuing 
light, and never overtaking it.2 The meanirg ‘‘ overtake in 
pursuit” readily passes into ‘‘ overcome ”’; e.g. 2 Macc. 838, 
where it is said that God is able ‘‘ to overcome those who come 
upon us ”’ (rovs épxopévous ef uads . . . katadafetv). A classi- 
cal parallel is cited by Field from Herod. i. 87, os wpa mévra 
pev dvdpa oBevvivta 76 wip, Suvapevous Se odxére KatadaPBety, 7.€. 
‘‘when he saw . . . that they were unable to overcome the fire.” 
That this is the meaning of the verb in the present verse is 
supported by the fact that the thought of Christ’s rejection does 
not appear, and could not fitly appear, until after the statement 
of His historical ‘‘ coming into the world” (vv. 9, 10). We 
have not yet come to this, and it is the spiritual interpretation of 
the Creation narrative that is still in view. Thus in the Hymn 
of Wisdom (Wis. 77°) we have : ‘‘ Night succeeds the Light, 
but evil does not overcome wisdom” (codias 8 ovdk dvticyvet 
xaxia), The darkness did not overcome the light at the 
beginning, and the light still shines. This is not the note of 
tragedy, but the note of triumph. Good always conquers evil. 
‘* The darkness did not overcome the light ” (so R.V. marg.). 

Philo’s commentary on Gen. 13 is in agreement with this 
interpretation. He says that rd voyrév dis is the image of 
Getos Aoyos, (which is the image of God. This may be called 
mavavyea, ‘‘ universal brightness ”’ (cf. 812). On the first day 
of creation this light dispelled the darkness : éreidy S& das pev 
éyévero, oxdros b¢ trefeorn Kal texdpyoev,s ze. ‘* darkness 
yielded to it and retreated.”’ Jn. applies this thought to Christ 
. the Light of the world. There is never an eclipse of this 

un. 

C. J. Ball suggested * that behind kazéAaBev lies a confusion 
of two Aramaic verbs, >a? “take, receive,” and DPR, 
“darken.” He holds that, both here and at 12°, the original 


1See also the reading of ND at 61 and the note there. 
2 In Ioann. 76; cf. also Brooke’s edition, ii. 214. 

3 de opif. mundi, 9. 

4 Quoted by Burney, Avamaic Origin, etc., p. 30. 
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Aramaic (which he finds behind the Greek) was mapx xb, 
“obscured it not,” and that this was misread map xb, 
““ received it not.” 1 This is ingenious, but, as we have seen, 
xatédaBev is good Greek for “‘ overcome,” so that there is no 
need to suppose any corruption of the original text. 


Explanatory Comment. John the Baptist was not the Light 
(vv. 6-9) 


A feature of the style of Jn. is his habit of pausing to com- 
ment on words which he has recorded (cf. Introd., p. xxiv). 
Here we have a parenthetical note to explain that the Light of 
which the Logos hymn sings is not John the Baptist. It has 
been suggested that this was inserted as necessary to combat 
the pretensions of some Christians who exalted the Baptist 
unduly (cf. Acts 18% 19%f-) ; but see on v. 20 below. 

For Jn., as for Mk., the ‘‘ gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God ” (Mk. 1), began with the preaching of the Baptist. Jn. 
does not stay to record stories of the Birth of Jesus, as Lk. and 
Mt. do. He opens his Gospel with a mystical hymn about the 
Logos, which reminds the reader that the true beginnings of the 
wonderful life are lost in the timeless and eternal Life of God. 
But in the Gospel Jn. is to describe the historical manifestation 
of the Word, and this was prepared for, and introduced by, the 
preaching of the Baptist. Upon this Jn. dwells more fully than 
any other evangelist, probably because his informant, the aged 
son of Zebedee, was himself one of the Baptist’s disciples. For 
the use made by Jn. of Mk., see Introd., pp. xcvi, c ; and the 
correspondences between Mk. 1 and Jn. 1 in regard to what 
they tell about the Baptist and his sayings are remarkable. 

Mk. 1? introduces the Baptist by quoting Mal. 31, ‘‘ I send 
my messenger before my face’; Jn. introduces him as a man 
‘*¢ sent from God.” Both Mk. 1? and Jn. 18 apply to him the 
prophecy of Isa. 40%. Mk. 1”? gives two utterances of the 
Baptist about Christ which reappear Jn. 1-27-30) Mk. 18 
and Jn. 126 both report the emphasis laid by the Baptist on his 
baptism being zwzth water. And the allusions to the baptism of 
Jesus in Jn. 18%. 54 are reminiscent of Mk. 11 11, 

6. éyéveto dvOpwros wth. (‘‘ There arose a man,” etc.). 
There is no introductory particle connecting this with v. 5. It 
is a sentence quite distinct from the verse of the Logos Hymn 
which goes before. 


1Cf. F. C. Burkitt in Theology, July 1922, p. 49, for a criticism of 
Ball’s emendation. 
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dmeotadpévos mapa eos. The Baptist made this claim for 
himself (328); cf. Mal. 31. Cf. 91% 38 for a similar use of mapa 
Geod, and see on 6%, 

3vopa atte “lwdvns. For the constr. cf. 3! and Rev. 68 g!. 
Burney urges that this is a Semitic constr.,! and represents an 
Aramaic. or Hebrew %&; but it is also good Greek, e.g. 
’Apioropav dvoua aire (Demosth. contra Zenoth. 11). 

The spelling *Iwdvys is preferred to Iwévyys by most modern 
editors, being almost universally found in B. ‘‘ It belongs 
to the series of Hellenised names which treat the au of the 
Hebrew termination (Joanan) as a variable inflection ”’ (Blass, 
Gram. 11).” 

Jn. is prone to distinguish carefully people who have the 
same name, e.g. Judas (6% 137 147"), Mary (117 19”), Joseph 
(1938); in this being more scrupulous than the Synoptists. It 
is, perhaps, worthy of note, therefore, that Jn. never writes 
‘¢ John the Baptist,’ but always ‘‘ John,” as if there were no 
other John who could be confused with him. On this has been 
based an argument to prove that John the son of Zebedee is, 
in some sense, the author (if not the actual scribe) of the Fourth 
Gospel; for the one person to whom it would not occur to 
distinguish John the Baptist from John the son of Zebedee 
would be John the son of Zebedee himself. On the other hand, 
the Synoptists only occasionally give the full description ‘‘ John 
the Baptist,” ‘‘ John” being quite sufficient in most places 
where the name occurs. It would not be as necessary for an 
evangelist writing for Christian readers at the end of the first 
century to say explicitly ‘‘ John the Baptist,” when introducing 
the John who bore witness to Jesus at the beginning of His 
ministry, as it was for Josephus when writing for Roman readers 
to distinguish him as ‘‘ John who is called the Baptist ”’ (Avzz. 
XVIII. Vv. 2). 

7. obtos HAOev eis paptupiay. This was the characteristic 
feature of the Baptist’s mission, ‘‘to bear witness” to the 
claims of Him who was tocome. The Fourth Gospel is full of 
the idea of ‘‘ witness” (see Introd., p. xc), the words paprupia, 
paprupev, being frequent in Jn., while they occur comparatively 
seldom in the rest of the N.T. The cognate forms papris, 
papripiov, are, on the other hand, not found in Jn., although 
they occur in the Apocalypse. 

iva poptupyoyn. iva with a finite verb, in a telic sense, 
where in classical Greek we should expect an infinitive, is a 

1 Avamaic Origin, etc., p. 31. 
*Cf. Westcott-Hort, Appz., p. 59, and E.B. 2504. 
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common constr. in xowy Greek, and is specially frequent in 
Jn.1 Burney? held that this linguistic feature is due to the 
Aramaic origin of Jn., and that behind iva is the particle 4 or 
1, But the colloquial character of Jn.’s style provides a 
sufficient explanation (cf. 1159 and 1814), 

mept Tod gwtds. John Baptist says (v. 33) that it was re- 
vealed to him that Jesus was the Coming One. 

tva mdvtes motedcwow 8° adtod’ (‘‘ that all might believe 
through him,” z.e. through, or by means of, the testimony of 
John the Baptist). Ultimately the Baptist’s mission would 
affect not Israel only, but all men (rayres). As the Divine 
Law is said to have come 8a Movoéws (v. 17), so there is a 
sense in which Christian faith came 8 “Iwdvov. Abbott 
(Dat. 2302 f.) inclines to the view that airod refers here to 
Christ, airés throughout the Prologue being used for the 
Word ; but Jn. never uses the expression morevew 814 “Incod 
(see on 35). Jesus, for him, is the end and object of faith, 
rather than the medium through which it is reached (see 
on x). 

Jn. uses the verb muwrevew about 100 times, that is, with 
nine times the frequency with which it is used by the Synoptists, 
although the noun iors, common in the Synoptists, never 
occurs in Jn., except at 1 Jn. 54.2 See further on v. 12. 

Here morevew is used absolutely, the object of faith being 
understood without being expressed; cf. 15° 44-53 544 664 7116 
x2" 14” 19™ 20% *, 

8. éxeivos is used substantially, whether as subject or 
obliquely, with unusual frequency in Jn., the figures for its 
occurrence is the four Gospels being (according to Burney *) 
Mt. 4, Mk. 3, Lk. 4, Jn. 51. Jn. uses it often to express 
emphasis, or to mark out clearly the person who is the main 
subject of the sentence, as here. It is used of Christ, 118 21 511, 
1 Jn. 2 357-16, 

ovk fv exetvos Td pas. The Baptist was only 6 Avyxvos, the 
lamp;. cf. 5*. 

GAN’ iva paptupyon mept tod gwtds. This is an elliptical 
constr. of which somewhat similar examples occur 9? 1318 15”, 
1 Jn. 21° (Abbott, Dzat. 2106f.). The meaning is, ‘‘ but he 


1Cf. Abbott, Diat. 2093, 2687. 

2 Avamaic Origin, etc., Pp. 70. 

3 Pey contra, muorevew never occurs in the Apocalypse, while mioris 
occurs 4 times. See Introd., p. lxv. 

4 Avamaic Origin, etc., p. 82. 
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came that he might bear witness, etc. The repetition of the 
whole phrase iva paprupijoy zepi tod gurds is thoroughly 
Johannine. ; 

Burney suggests! that here (as also at 57 6°° 9 1418) fa is 
a mistranslation of an Aramaic relative, 3, ‘‘ who.” The 


rendering then is simple, ‘‘ he was not the Light, but one who 
was to bear witness of the Light”; but the correction is 
unnecessary. 

9. iv 13 ds KTX. The constr. of the sentence has been 
taken in different ways, and the ambiguity was noticed as far 
back as the time of Origen.” 

(1) The Latin, Syriac, and Coptic versions take épxépevov 
with dv@pwrov. The Light enlightens every man who comes 
into the world. But if this were the meaning, (a) we should 
expect wavra. rov épxdmevov rather than zara dvOpwrov épxdpevov ; 
(6) these words are wholly redundant, for they do not add 
anything to ‘‘every man”; (c) the expression ‘‘ coming 
into the world ” is not used elsewhere by Jn.° of a man being 
born (162! is no exception). This last consideration excludes 
also the rendering ‘‘ every man, as he comes into the world,” 
apart from the fact that, although Wordsworth suggests it in 
his Ode, the idea of any special Divine enlightenment of infants 
is not Scriptural. 

(2) It is better to take épyouevoy with das (so R.V.). Jn. 
several times uses the phrase ‘‘ coming into the world” of the 
Advent of Christ (6!4 1127 168 1887); and elsewhere (31°, 124®) in 
the Gospel Christ is spoken of as ‘‘ light coming into the world.” 
And if we render ‘‘ the Light, which lighteth every man, was 
coming into the world,” the constr. of jv with the present 
participle as used for the imperfect is one which appears 
frequently in Jn. (see on 18 below). jv .. . épxdmevov means 
‘* was in the act of coming.” 

Westcott, while retaining this meaning, endeavours to com- 
bine with it the conception of the Light having a permanent 
existence (jv, the verb used in v. 1). ‘* There was the Light, 
the true Light which lighteth every man; that Light was, and 
yet more, that Light was coming into the world.” This seems, 
however, to attempt to get too much out of the words, and on our 
view of the whole passage the meaning is simpler. 

We are still occupied with Jn.’s comment (vv. 6-9) on what 
the Logos Hymn has said about the Light (vv. 4, 5). The 
Baptist was not the perfect Light, but he came to bear witness to 
it; and this perfect Light was then coming into the world. 


1 Avamaic Origin, etc., pp. 32, 75. 2 In Ioann. (ed. Brooke, ii. 216). 
3 It is found, however, several times in the Talmud; see Lightfoot, 
Hor. Hebr., in loc.; and cf. Schlatter, Sprache u. Heimat., u.s.w., p. 18. 
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I. 9.] JOHN THE BAPTIST WAS NOT THE LIGHT Il 
portiler tavta avOpwrov épxopevov eis TOY Kocpov. 


When Jn. wrote the First Epistle he could say, ‘‘ The true Light 
already shineth ” (1 Jn. 28), but it was only coming at the time 
when the Baptist’s mission began. Jesus had come into the world, 
indeed; but He had not yet manifested Himself as the Light. 

&dnbvdv. Christ is 76 pads 76 dAyOwov, not to be inter- 
preted as ‘‘the ¢vwe Light” (although such a rendering is 
convenient), for that suggests that all other lights are misleading, 
which is not implied; cf. 5°°. dAnduwds is distinguished from 
aAnOys as the genuine from the ¢rue. The opposite of dAnOuwds 
is not necessarily false, but it is imperfect, shadowy, or unsub- 
stantial. ‘‘ The aAn6ys fulfils the promise of his lips, but the 
dAnOivos the wider promise of his name. Whatever that name 
imports, taken in its highest, deepest, widest sense, whatever 
according to that he ought to be, ¢/az he is to the full” (Trench, 
Synonyms of NV.T.). Thus drives here is significant. Christ 
is not “the true avd only Light,” but rather ‘‘ the perfect 
Light,”’ in whose radiance all other lights seem dim, the Sun 
among the stars which catch their light from Him. 

There are indeed a few passages where dAnOuwéds cannot 
be sharply distinguished from dAyOyjs: thus dAnOwds at 19% 
stands for the veracity of the witness, just as aAyOys does at 2174, 
Moreover, the fact that éd6ys and its cognates are not found in 
the Apocalypse, while aAn@uvds occurs in it Io times, might 
suggest that the choice of the one adjective rather than the 
other was only a point of style. In the same way, wWevorns is 
used 7 times in Jn. for a Zar, but the word in the Apocalypse 
is Wevdys. 

Nevertheless the distinction between aAnOys and dAnOuds in 
Jn. is generally well marked. We have 1d ¢as 16 adAnOwov 
here (cf. 1 Jn. 2°); of ddnOwot rpookvvytai, 473; 6 dpros 6 
éAnOwvds, 682 ; 6 povos dAnOwds Oeds, 17° (cf. 77% 1 Jn. 5%); 
 aAnOwy Kpiors, 81°; % dumedos 4 GAnOwy, 151. In all these 
passages the meaning ‘‘ genuine ”’ or “‘ ideal”’ will bear to be 
pressed, as also in the only place where the word occurs in the 
Synoptists, for 76 éAnOwév of Lk. 164 is the genudne riches. 
Even at 43’, where dAnOuvos is applied to a proverb, something 
more is implied than veraciousness (see note zm /oc.). 

Less clearly, but still with some plausibility, can the dis- 
tinctive sense of éAyfwos be pressed in the Apocalypse, where 
it is applied to God’s ways (15°), His judgments (16” 19°), His 
words (19° 215 22°), to Himself (61°), and to Christ (3’ * 191). 
See further on 17°. 

dutife.. This verb does not occur again in Jn., but cf. 
Liisa ®, 
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8 potite. wavta dvOpwrov. That the Servant of Yahweh 
would be a ‘‘ light to the Gentiles” as well as to the Jews 
was the forecast of Deutero-Isaiah (42° 49%); but this passage 
suggests a larger hope, for the Coming Light was to enlighten 
every man. It was this great conception upon which the 
early Quakers fixed, urging that to every man sufficient light 
was offered; and some of them called this passage ‘‘ the 
Quaker’s text.”” The Alexandrian theologians, e.g. Clement, 
had much to say about the active operation of the Pre-Incarnate 
Word upon men’s hearts; and it is interesting to observe that 
they did not appeal to this text, which is in fact not relevant to 
their thought, as it speaks only of the universal enlightenment 
which was shed upon mankind after the Advent of Christ. 

eis tov Kéopov. The term xdéopos is used of the universe 
by Plato (Gorg. 508) and Aristotle (de mund. 2), Plutarch 
(Mor. 886 B) affirming that Pythagoras was the first to use 
the word thus, the order of the material world suggesting 
it.1 This idea of a totality of the natural order is thoroughly 
Greek, and is without early Hebrew counterpart, pbiy not 


being used in this meaning until the later days of Jewish 
literature? In the LXX xéocpos appears in the sense of 
‘* ornament,” and occasionally to describe the ordered host of 
the heavenly bodies, but it is not used for ‘‘ universe” until 
we reach the later Hellenistic books, e.g. Wisd. 1117. Paul has 
Kocpos 46 times, and the Synoptists 14 times; but Jn. has it 
100 times. Primarily, in the N.T. it is used of the material 
universe as distinct from God (cf. 21%). But man is the chief 
inhabitant of the world as we know it, and thus xécpos usually 
in Jn. includes the world of moral agents as well as the sum of 
physical forces. That is, it stands for mankind at large, as 
well as for the earth which is man’s habitation (6°4 74 121), 
When, however, a term which was the product of Greek 
philosophy began to be used in connexion with the Hebrew 
doctrine of God and man, it inevitably gathered to itself the 
associations connected with Hebrew belief as to the Fall. To 
the Stoic, the xéajos was perfect. This could not be held by a 
Jew. Inasmuch, then, as the Fall introduced disorder into 
that which in the beginning was ‘‘ good” (Gen. 191), the term 
xoopos when used of the visible order frequently carries with it 
a suggestion of imperfection, of evil, of estrangement from the 
Divine. The xécpos cannot receive the Spirit of Truth (141); 
it hates Christ (77); it hates His chosen (15!® 1714); they are 
forbidden to love it (1 Jn. 25). The world which is aloof from 


1Cf. Trench, Synonyms of N.T. 
2Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp. 162, 171. 
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IO. €V TW KOTLW HV, 
Nae: / > > Ae 
kat 6 Koopos du adrov éyevero, 
/ \ 
kal 6 KOopos adTov ovK éyve. 


God may easily pass into an attitude of hostility to God, and 
the phrase ‘‘ this world ”’ (see on 87%) calls special attention to 
such enmity. 

According to Philo (guod deus imm. 6 and de mund 7), the 
xoopos is the father of time, God being the Father of the xécpos; 
a picturesque expression which brings out his view that the 
universe was created by God, who brought Cosmos out of 
Chaos, while its genesis goes back beyond the beginning of 
time. 

A striking parallel to this verse is found in the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs (Levi, c. 14): 16 ds Tod vopuov 70 
dobev ev tpiv eis pwriopov wévros dvOpdérov. Charles, indeed 
(note zz Joc), holds that Jn. 1° is dased on this passage; but 
the date of the Greek versions of the Zestaments is by no 
means certain, and there is no sufficient evidence of their 
existence in their present form before the time of Origen.+ 

There are unmistakable allusions to the verse in the Chris- 
tian Apocalypse known as ‘‘ The Rest of the Words of Baruch,” 
where Jeremiah addresses God as 76 fds 76 GAnOuvdv 76 dwrtifov 
pe (ix. 3). In the same section the writer calls Christ 7d das 
Tov aiavey mavtwv, 6 adoBeotos Avxvos (ix. 13), and speaks of 
Him as épxdpevov eis tov Koopov ért 76 Gpos TOv éXaudv (1x. 18). 
See Introd., p. Ixxii. 

For the citation of the verse by Basilides, as quoted by 
Hippolytus, see Introd., p. lxxiii. 


The Logos Hymn resumed (vv. 10, 11) 


10. év 4 kéopw Hv. Hv, as in vv. 1-4, stands for continuous 
existence. The Logos was immanent in the world before the 
Incarnation, which has not yet been mentioned in the hymn, 
although suggested in the evangelist’s comment in v. 9. 

Kat 6 kdgpos 8 attod éyévero, repeated from v. 3, ‘‘ the 
world came into being through Him,” the creative Logos being 
personal all through the hymn. 

kat 6 Kédopos adtév otk éyvw. The paratactical constr. 
kat... kat is continued, as in vy. 1, 4, 5. At this point 
xa is used adversatively, ‘‘ and yet,” the world not recognising 
the Word although the Word was immanent in it. 

This use of xaé for kairo. (which Jn. never employs) is 


1Cf. Burkitt, J.T.S., Oct. 1908; Plummer, Comm. on St. Matthew, 
p. xxxiv. f. 
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characteristic of the Fourth Gospel, e.g. 311 543 67 728. 90 320 
9” 10% 1632, Burney! claims this as a Semitic usage, but it 
occurs in classical Greek; e.g. Thucyd. v. 6. 1, Srayeipw ™mpoo- 
Barre . + + Kal OUK cine, and Eurip. Herakl. 508, épar ee 6 domrep 
nv mepiBdenros Bporots 6 Svopacra: mpdoowy, Kat pw dbeAch 7 THXN. 

8 kdapos abrév otk eyvo. Primarily, the reference is to the 
world’s ignorance of the Pre-Incarnate Logos, immanent 
continuously in nature and in man. 

Pfleiderer points out the similarity of this language to what 
Heraclitus says about the eternal Reason: rod dé Adyou roid’ 
éovros ale dévverou yivovra: dvOpwrot . . . ywvopévwv yap mdvTwv Kara, 
Tov Adyov Tovde dzetporow éoikact, z.e. ‘men are without under- 
standing of this Logos, although it is eternal, . . . although 
everything happens in accordance with this Logos, men seem 
to be ignorant (of it).”* Heraclitus was one of those whom 
Justin accounted a Christian before his time, having lived 
pera Adyov,? and his writings were probably current in the 
circles where the Fourth Gospel was written. But although 
Jn. used similar language to Heraclitus when writing of the 
Word, his thought goes far beyond the impersonal Reason of 
the Greek sage. 

Even here, the meaning of ‘‘ the world knew Him not” 
cannot be confined to the Immanent Logos. Jn. several times 
comes back to the phrase, applying it to the world’s failure to 
recognise the Incarnate Christ; ¢.g.6 xédopos . . . ovK éyvw airov 
(1 Jn. 31); otk éyvwoay . . . ewe (163). Cf. 147 17%, 1 Cor. 174, 
And in the next verse (v. 11) the Incarnate Word is clearly in 
view, for the aorist 7A0ev expresses a definite point of time, 
although the Incarnation of the Word is not explicitly asserted 
until v. 14. 

A saying about Wisdom very similar to the thought of this 
verse is in Lxoch xlii. 1: ‘‘ Wisdom found no place where she 
might dwell ; then a dwelling-place was assigned to her in the 
heavens. Wisdom came to make her dwelling among the 
children of men and found no dwelling-place; then Wisdom 
returned to her place and took her seat among the angels.” 
What the Jewish apocalyptist says of Wisdom, the Prologue of 
the Fourth Gospel repeats of the Logos. 

11. eis 7a ida AAVev. This (see on 19%") is literally ‘‘ He 
came to His own home.” And the following words, ‘‘ His own 


1 Avamaic Origin, etc., p. 6 
_ be Hippol. Ref. ix. 9, cited by Pfleiderer, Primitive Christianity, 


8 lA pol. i. 46. 


iv. 
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\ 
kal ot idvot airov ov mapeAaPov. 


9 a 
12, door 88 ZaBov airdv, Swxev abrots éLovoiay Téxva Oeod yeve- 


“received Him not,” would well describe His rejection by His own 
kinsfolk and neighbours in Galilee, according to the saying that 
a prophet has no honour in his own country (Mk. 64, Mt. 13°’, 
Lk. 4"; cf. Jn. 44). But the thought of this verse is larger. 
The world did not know Him, did not recognise Him for what 
He was (v. 10). But when He came in the flesh, He came 
(jAGev) to ‘‘the holy land” (2 Macc. 17, Wisd. 12°), to the land 
and the people which peculiarly belonged to Yahweh and were 
His own (Ex. 19°, Deut. 7°). In coming to Palestine, rather 
than to Greece, the Word of God came to His own home on 
earth. Israel were the chosen people; they formed, as it were, 
an inner circle in the world of men; they were, peculiarly, ‘‘ His 
own.” He was “‘ not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel”? (Mt. 154). ‘‘ His own” intimate disciples did indeed 
receive him (see 13! 178 %- 11 for of tdvoc), but the thought here 
is of His own people, Israel. The Fourth Gospel is the Gospel 
of the Rejection; and this appears thus early in the Prologue 
(cf. 3% 5*). 

It is not said that Israel did not ‘‘ know ”’ Him, as is said of 
the ‘‘ world ” (v. 10); but Israel did not receive Him in welcome 
(cf. 143 for this shade of meaning in wapaAapBdavw). Like the 
Wicked Husbandmen in the parable (Mk. 121, Mt. 2158, Lk. 
20°), Israel knew the Heir and killed Him. 


Comment to avoid misunderstanding of 0. 11 (vv. 12, 13) 


12. ‘‘ His own received Him not” might suggest that o 
Jew welcomed Him for what He was. Accordingly (cf. Introd., 
p. cxly), the evangelist notes that there were some of whom this 
could not be said. daa dé xrrA.=dut (dé must be given its 
full adversative force), at the same time, as many as received 
Him (and this would include Jews as well as Greeks) were 
endowed with the capacity and privilege of becoming children 
of God. For AapBavev used of ‘‘ receiving”? Christ, cf. 54% 
23”, 

Boor SE ZaPov adtév, ESwxey adtois KtA. This is the first 
appearance of a constr. which is very frequent in Jn., viz. the 
reinforcement of a casus pendens by apronoun. Itisacommon, 
if inelegant, form of amxacoluthon, more often met with in 
colloquial than in literary Greek. Jn. employs it 27 times 
(as against 21 occurrences in all three Synoptists). Burney 
suggests that this is due to the Aramaic original which he 
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finds behind Jn., the casus pendens being a favourite Semitic 
idiom.! 

The Jews rejected Christ; but His message was addressed 
to all mankind. He gave to ‘‘ as many as received Him ”’ the 
right to become children of God. éfovoia occurs again 5” 1018 
172 1919-41; it stands for authority rather than power. The 
privilege and right of those who ‘‘receive’’ Christ, z.e. those 
who ‘‘ believe on His Name,”’ is that they may become réxva 
Geod; but this (Jn. suggests) is not an inherent human capacity. 

The conception of the faithful as ‘‘ children of God” has 
its roots deep in Jewish thought. Israel conceived of herself 
as in covenant with Yahweh (see on 3”), and the prophets speak 
of her as Yahweh’s wife (Hos. 1, 2). ‘‘ Thy sons whom thou 
hast borne to me” are words ascribed to Yahweh when 
addressing the nation (Ezek. 167°), Thus the Jews were 
accustomed to think of themselves as peculiarly the children of 
God (see on 8*1)._ But the teaching of Jesus did not encourage 
any such exclusive claim of Judaism. He taught the doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God as having a more catholic range. 
To enter the kingdom of God is to become the child of God 
and the possessor of eternal life (for all these phrases mean the 
same thing; cf. 3°"), and the gate of the kingdom is the gate 
of faith in Christ. This is the message of the Fourth Gospel 
(20*°), and it is addressed to all who will hear it. We have here 
(in vv. 12, 13) a summary of the teaching of c. 3 about the New 
Birth and Eternal Life. 

The phrase réxva Oeod is not placed either by Synoptists 
or by Jn. in the mouth of Jesus Himself: He is represented as 
speaking of vioi Oeotd (Mt. 5°); and this is also the title for 
believers generally used by Paul (Gal. 376), who employs the 
notion of adoption, as recognised by Roman law, to bring out 
the relation of God to the faithful.2 But rékva Oeod is 
thoroughly Johannine (cf. 1152 and 1 Jn. 3}: 21052), and the 
phrase implies a community of life between God the Father 
and His children, which is described in v. 13 as due to the fact 
that they are ‘‘ begotten ”’ of God (cf. 33"). réxvov is from the 
root rex—, ‘‘ to beget.” 

The ‘‘ children of God ” are all who ‘‘ believe in the Name ” 
of Christ. The idea of the Fatherhood of God as extending 
to all mankind alike, heathen or Jewish, p7zor to belief in 
Christ, is not explicit in the Gospels (cf. Acts 1728), however 
close it may be to such a pronouncement as that of the Love of 
God for the world at large (31°). But for Jn., the ‘‘ children ” 
are those who ‘‘ believe.” 


1 Avamaic Origin, etc., p. 64. 
? Paul has réxva Oeod at Rom, 816. 1’. 21, Phil. 21° (from Deut. 32°). 
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cOa, Tois mictevovow eis TO Gvopma aiTod, 13. ot odK e€ aluarwr 

ovde éx PeAnuatos capKds ove ék OeAnwatos dvdpds GAN’ ex Weod 
, 

eyevvnOnoav. 


Tois TuoTevouow eis TO dvopa adto’. The frequency of the 
verb morevew in Jn. has been already noted (1’). Here we 
have to mark the form mortevew cis... The phrase ‘‘ to 
believe in Christ,” in Him as distinct from believing His words 
or being convinced of certain facts about Him, is, with one 
exception (Mt. 18%), not found in the Synoptists; but in Jn. 
we find morevew eis . . . 35 times,! always referring to God 
or Christ, except eis tiv paptupiav (1 Jn. 5%). The phrase 
muoteve eis TO Ovoma adrov OCCUrs again 273, 318 (cf. x Jn. 515), 
but not in the speeches of Jesus Himself. In the O.T. 
the ‘‘Name’” of Yahweh is often used as equivalent to 
His Character or Person, as He manifests Himself to men 
(cf. 2 Sam. 7}%, Isa. 18’; see on 543 below). It is possible that 
this usage of évoua in the N.T. is an Aramaism. We have 
it several times in the expression Bamrilew cis 75 dvopd Tivos 
(cf. Mt. 28!%).2 But, whether it is Aramaic or no, to believe 
in ‘‘the Name” of Jesus for Jn. is to believe ‘‘in Him” 
as the Son of God and the Christ. 

18. For ot . . . éyev4Onoay, the O.L. version in 6 gives guz 
natus est, the verse being thus a reference to the Virgin Birth 
of Christ. Irenezeus (adv. Haer. 11. xvii. 1 and xx. 2), and 
possibly Justin (77yph. 61 ; cf. Apol. 1. 32, 63 and ii. 6), bear 
witness to the existence of this (Western) reading. Tertullian 
(de carne Christz, 19) adopts it formally, adducing arguments 
against the common text ‘‘ who were born,” which he says is 
an invention of the Valentinians. In recent years the reference 
of the verse to Christ, and the reading guz matus est, have been 
approved by Resch (Aussercanonische Paralleltexte, iv. 57) 
and by Blass (Phzlology of the Gospels, p. 234).3 But the MS. 
evidence is overwhelming for éyevvyOyncav, which moreover, as we 
shall see, is in accordance with the characteristic teaching of Jn. 

The children of God are ‘‘ begotten” by Him by sfzrztual 
generation, as contrasted with the ordinary process of physical 
generation. 


1 Note that mirevovow is the present participle, and expresses the 
continual life of faith, not an isolated act of faith (see on 6%). See, 
further, for the unclassical constr. misrevew eis, Abbott, Diat. 1470 f. 

2 have discussed this expression in Studia Sacra, p. 660f. A 
similar use of the construction els 7d dvoud rwos occurs in papyri; e.g. 
évrevéts els Tod Bacthéws dvoua is a “ petition to the king’s majesty,” the 
name of the king being the essence of what he is as ruler. Cf. Deiss- 
mann, Bible Studies, Eng. Tr., 146 f., 196 f. 

3 Cf, also Burney, Avamaic Origin, etc., p. 43. 
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odk é aiudrev «rh. It was a current doctrine in Greek 
physiology that the human embryo is made from the seed of the 
father, and the 4/ood of the mother. Thus Wisd. 7?, ‘‘ In the 
womb of a mother was I moulded into flesh in the time of ten 
months, being compacted in blood (mayeis év aipart) of the 
seed of man and pleasure that came with sleep.” Cf. 4 Macc. 
137° and Philo (de opif. mundé 45).1 

The plural aiudrwy is unexpected, but Briickner quoted the 
parallel dAdwv tpadgels ad’ aiudrwv (Eurip. Zon, 693). Augustine 
(Serm. cxxi. 4) explains aivdérwr, ‘‘ mixtis sanguinibus, mas- 
culi et feminae, commixtione carnis masculi et feminae,” 
which may be right ; but more probably the plural is used to 
indicate drops of blood. 

o08é éx Oedyjpatos capkds, ‘‘ nor yet of the will of the flesh,” 
z.e. of sexual desire. 6€Anua is used once or twice in the 
LXX in the sense of de/lectatio, e.g. Isa. 624 and Eccles. 121. 
Hippolytus (Ref. vi. 9) has the phrase é& aiudrwy Kai ériBupias 
capkixys, Ka0drep Kal ot Aourol, yeyevvnpévos, Which is apparently 
a reminiscence of this verse, of which at any rate it gives the 
meaning, identifying 9éAnua with ériOvpia (cf. 1 Jn. 21%). 

The passage is also recalled by Justin (77yph. 63), as Tod 
aipatos avrod otk é& dvOpwreiov oréppatos yeyevvnuevov GAN’ éx 
OeAnparos Geov. 

obSe ék OeAnpatos avdpds, ‘‘ nor yet of the will of a man,” 
z.e. a male, for so avjp is always used in Jn., as distinct from 
avOpwrros. 

The threefold negation emphasises the point that the 
‘* begetting ” of the children of God has nothing to do with the 
normal begetting of children. 

GAN’ ék Geod (God being the immediate cause of the new 
spiritual life which begins in the believer). The metaphor of 
God as ‘‘ begetting ”’ children is strange to a modern ear, but it 
is frequent in Jn. Cf. also x Pet. 13, 6... dvayevyjoas pas 
eis €X7rida LOoay, and see J. B. Mayor on Jas. 118. 

The verb yevvaév in the active voice generally means ‘‘ to 
beget,” and is used of the father, e.g. “ABpaau éyévvyoe tov 
"Ioad« (Mt. 1”). Sometimes this is followed by é« and the 
mother’s name, ¢.g. éyévvnoa e& aitis TwBiav (Tobit 1°), 

yevvar is also, but rarely, used of the ‘‘ bearing ” of children 
by a woman, ¢.g. pia pytrnp éyevvycey yds didvpous (Acta 
Philippt, 115). 5 

In Jn. the verb (with one exception, 1 Jn. 51) is only found 
in the passive yevvacOa1. Sometimes this means ‘‘to be born,” 
e.g. g*! 1671 18°”; cf. Mapias, ée& as eyevvnOn “Incots (Mt. 11), 


1See H. J. Cadbury (Expositor, Dec. 1924, p. 432), to whom these 
references are due. 
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14. kal 6 Adyos cdpé éyévero, 

But usually in Jn. yevvaoOa means ‘‘ to be begotten,” and 
the phrase ‘‘ to be begotten by God ”’ is thoroughly Johannine. 
Jn. does not shrink from drawing out the metaphor, e.g. as 
6 yeyevyypevos ex Tod Geod dpuapriav od Tove’, OT. oréppa atrod év 
aira péver (rt Jn. 3°). God’s omépua is in the man, who is 
thus (the phrase occurs in the next verse, 1 Jn. 3!) réxvov 
Geod. An even closer parallel to vv. 12, 13, is was 6 muocrevwv 
ru “Inoods éoriv 6 Xpiords ex rod Oeod yeyévvyra (x Jn. 51-4), 
where it is again said that those who believe in Christ are 
‘begotten of God.” Cf. also 1 Jn. 2” 47 518, This mystical 
language goes back to Ps. 2’, where Yahweh says of the king 
of His favour, éy® onpepov yeyévvynkd oe. Indeed, to say that 
believers are ‘‘ begotten of God’’ is only to stretch a little 
farther the metaphor involved in the words, ‘‘ Our Father 
which art in heaven.” See on v. 12. 

The rendering of éyew7$noav here by nazz sunt in the 
Latin versions cannot be taken to exclude the translation 
‘* were begotten’; for in the several passages in 1 Jn. where 
we have the phrase yeyevvnuévos é« Tod Geod (27 39 47 51-18) , 
and where it must bear the meaning ‘‘ begotten by God ”’ (see 
especially 1 Jn. 3°), the Latin versions similarly have natus. 


The Incarnation (v. 14) 


14 kal 6 Néyos odp— éyévero. The repeated xal introducing 
the next three clauses should be noticed. 

Here we have the climax of the Johannine doctrine of 
Christ as the Word. That the Son of God became man is 
unmistakably taught by Paul (Rom. 13 83, Gal. 44, Phil. 27-8): 
He was ‘‘ manifested in the flesh ” (1 Tim. 316). So, also, accord- 
inig to Heb. 2!4, He partook of our flesh and blood. But the 
contribution of Jn. to this exalted Christology is that he ex- 
pressly identifies Christ with the ‘‘ Word of God,” vaguely 
spoken of in.the Wisdom literature of the Hebrews and also in 
the teaching of Philo and his Greek predecessors. The Logos 
of philosophy is, Jn. declares, the Jesus of history (cf. v. 11) ; 
and this is now stated in terms which cannot be misunderstood. 
That ‘‘ the Word became flesh” must have seemed a paradox 
to many of those who read the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel 
when it was first made public; but the form of the proposition 
is deliberate. It would have been impossible for Philo (see 
Introd., p. cxli). 

The heresy of Docetism was always present to the mind of 
Jn. (while it is most plainly in view in the First Epistle); the 
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Kal €okyvocev ev HUILY, 


idea of Christ as a mere phantasm, without human flesh and 
blood, was to him destructive of the Gospel. ‘‘ Every spirit 
that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God ”’ 
(1 Jn. 42). But it is the deceiver and the antichrist who ‘‘ con- 
fess not that He is come in the flesh” (2 Jn.”). The lofty 
teaching of the Prologue identifies Jesus with the Word, and 
the explicit declaration that the Word became flesh was necessary 
to exclude Docetic teaching.t A characteristic feature of the 
Fourth Gospel is its frequent insistence on the true humanity 
of Jesus. He is represented as tired and thirsty (4°-7; cf. 1978). 
His emotion of spirit is expressed in His voice (see on 11°). 
He wept (11°). His spirit was troubled in the anticipation of 
His Passion (127? 1374). And the emphasis laid by Jn. on His 
‘* flesh” and ‘‘ blood” (65), as well as on the ‘‘ blood and 
water ”’ of the Crucifixion scene, shows that Jn. writes thus of 
set purpose. Cf. also 207”. At one point (8%) Jn. attributes to 
Jesus the use of the word av6pwzos as applied to Himself. 

6 Adyos aap eyevero. Here odpé signifies man’s nature as 
a whole, including his rational soul (cf. 1 Thess. 578). Thus 
the rendering here in the Old Syriac (although not in the 
Peshitta) of odpé by pagar,” sc. ‘‘ the Word became a body ”— 
a rendering known to Ephraim 3 and Aphrahat 4—is inadequate 
and might mislead. The Logos did not became ‘‘ a man,” but 
He became ‘‘ man”? in the fullest sense; the Divine Person 
assuming human nature in its completeness. To explain the 
exact significance of éyévero in this sentence is beyond the 
powers of any interpreter. 

kal éoxyvwcey év tiv. This sentence has generally in 
modern times been understood to mean ‘‘ and He pitched His 
tent among us,”’ or dwelt among us, jpiv referring to those who 
witnessed the public ministry of Jesus, and more particularly 
to those who associated with Him in daily intercourse. év 
qpiv, on this rendering, would be equivalent to apud nos or 
inter nos, a use of év with the dative which may be defended by 
ro! 1154, A oxyjvy or ent is a temporary habitation, and 
éoxyvwoev might thus indicate the sojourn on earth for a brief 
season of the Eternal Word. In the N.T., however, the verb 
does not connote zemporary sojourning in any other place where 
it is found. 


Origen ® and Chrysostom ® understand the clause differently. 


1 Cf. Introd., p. clxx. 2 Cf. Introd., p. clxix. 
3 Cf. Burkitt, Ephvaim’s Quotations from the Gospel, p. 50. 

4 Of the Resurrection, § 15. 

5 Comm. in Ioann. 20, 142, 202. & In loc. 
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For them, it is parallel to the preceding clause, ‘‘ the Word 
became flesh,”’ and is another statement of the Incarnation.? 
“The Word took humanity as His tabernacle, bowep 6 vads ddéav 
elxe Geod Katackynvotcay év abrd (Origen, /.c. 202). This would 
be in harmony with Paul’s great phrase vads Oeod éoré (1 Cor. 
318), and gives its proper force to év jyiv. Cf. Ecclus. 248 év 
*TaxoB Kxatackyjvwcov, as addressed to Wisdom. 

In the N.T. the verb only occurs again Rev. 7!® 1212 138 and 
21%, where it is said that in the New Jerusalem God oxnvéce 
per aitév. Sothe prophets had foretold, e.g. xatracknvdcw év 
Héow cov, éyer Kvpios (Zech. 21); gra 4 Katackyvwcis pov év 
avrots (Ezek. 377”). Cf. Lev. 2614, Ezek. 43’. Such language 
goes back to the thought of the oxyvn or tabernacle in the 
desert (Ex. 25%-®), where Yahweh dwelt with Israel. The 
verb oxyvoty would always recall this to a Jew. Philo says 
that the sacred oxyvn was a symbol of God’s intention to send 
down to earth from heaven the perfection of His Divine virtue 
(Quis div. her. 23). 

The language of this verse recalls Ps. 85% 19; 


His salvation is nigh them that fear Him, 

That glory (8a) may dwell (xatacxyvécat) in our land: 
Mercy (@Acos) and truth (4A76«a) have met together, 
Righteousness and peace have kissed each other. 


The connexion of 8d€a and the verb oxyvoty will presently 
be examined more closely. 

€eacducba thy Ségav adtod, Oeaoha is never used in the 
N.T. of spiritual vision, while it is used 22 times of ‘‘ seeing ”’ 
with the bodily eyes. Cf. 132 3 4% 6° 11%, 1 Jn. 412-14 (Geov 
ovdels mwrote tefdatar.. . Melis TecapeOa .. . Ore 6 Tati 
dréotaAxev Tov vidv), and 1 Jn. 11-7 6 éwpdxapey trois 6pOadApmors 
npav, 0 cacdpueGa xtA. Neither here nor at 1 Jn. 11 is there 
any question of a supersensuous, mystical perception of 
spiritual facts, in both passages the claim being that the 
author has ‘‘ seen” with his eyes (the aorist points to a definite 
moment in the historic past) the manifested glory of the 
Incarnate Word. 

The use of the first person plural when speaking of his 
Christian experience is characteristic of Jn., and runs all through 
the First Epistle (cf. 1 Jn. 11 33-1 51-19% 20) He speaks not 
only for himself but for his fellow-believers (cf. 34); and in 
this passage for such of these (whether living or departed) as 

1 Burkitt (Ev. da Mepharreshé, ii. 307) favours this mode of render- 
ing the Syriac. 
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had been eye-witnesses of the public ministry of Jesus. (Cf. 
also 2 Pet. 117, and see Introd., p. Ix). 

d6€a, Sofdfeuv are favourite words with Jn. (although they 
are not found in the Johannine Epistles). Certain shades of 
meaning must be distinguished. 

As in Greek authors generally, défa often means no more 
than ‘‘ honour,” and do0€afew means ‘‘to honour greatly ”’; e.g. 
gil 718 g50. 54 24 p74 yo! 7418 708 7614 71-4. 10 2719 (see on 4), 
But Jn. uses these words sometimes with special reference 
to that ddéa which belongs to God alone, e.g. 17° recalls the 
glory of the Zzternal Word. According to one interpretation 
(see above) of éoxynvwcev év jpiv, dd€a here (cf. 214 11) stands 
for the Divine glory exhibited in the earthly life of Jesus which 
was perceived by those who companied with Him, and this 
must in any case be part of the meaning of eGcacdpeba tiv 
dd€av aitod. The crisis of this ‘‘ glorification” in Jn. is the 
Passion (739 1216-28) consummated in the Risen Life (13%). 
See especially on 13°. 

We must, at this point, recall the later Jewish doctrine of the 
Shekinah or visible dwelling of Yahweh with His people. The 
word i2°3¥, ‘‘that which dwells,” is appropriated in later 


Judaism to the Divine presence. When in the O.T. Yahweh is 
said to dwell in a place, the Targums, to avoid anthropo- 
morphism, preferred to say that He ‘‘ caused His Shekinah to 
dwell.” The Shekénah was the form of His manifestation, 
which was glorious; but the g/orv is distinct from the Shekinah, 
which is used as equivalent to the Divine Being Himself. Thus 
the Targum of Isa. 607 is: ‘‘ In thee the Shekinah of Yahweh 
shall dwell, and His glory shall be revealed upon thee.” Again, 
Lev. 261%, ‘‘ I will walk among you and be your God,” becomes 
in the Targum ‘‘I will place the glory of my Shekinah among 
you, and my Memra shall be with you.” Or again, Isa. 6}, 
‘* I saw the Lord,” becomes in the Targum ‘‘I saw the glory 
of the Lord ” (see on 12*),1 

Now by bilingual Jews the representation of Shekinah by 
oxyvy was natural, and when oxnvoiv or xarackyvody is used in 
the later books of the LXX or the Apocalypse of the dwelling 
of God with men, the allusion is generally to the doctrine of the 
Shekinah (cf. Rev. 7%). Accordingly, éoxjvwcev év tyiv Kai 
ecacducOa rHv Sd€av airod also carries a probable allusion to 
the glory of the Shekénah which was the manifestation on earth 
of God Himself.” 


1 Cf. Marshall in D.B., s.v. ‘“‘Shekinah”’; and see Burney, Avamaic 
Origin, etc., pp. 35-37. 
* Generally in the LXX, dééa is the rendering of 19 (as in Ps. 859, 
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/ e “a ‘ , 
ddgav ds povoyevods Tapa TaTpos, 


Sdgav Bs povoyevods mapa matpés. The glory of the Word 
is described as ‘‘a glory as of the Only-begotten from the 
“Father.” Neither Son nor Father has yet been mentioned, 
and the sentence is a parenthesis explanatory of the d0ga of the 
Word. We may connect rapa rarpds either (a) with povoyevois 
or (4) with ddgav. 

If (a) be adopted, then we have the parallels 646 729 1627 178, in 
all of which passages Jesus says of Himself that He is zapa Oeod 
or the like, a phrase which means more when applied to Him 
thus than it means in 1°, where John Baptist has been described 
as ameotaApévos mapa Geod, or in g}® 38, where the Pharisees 
say that Jesus was not zapa Oeod. But povoyervis tapé would 
be an unusual combination, especially in Jn., who always has 
éx Oeov, not wapa Geod, when he wishes to say ‘‘ begotten of 
God ” + (cf. 1 Jn. 2” 39 47 51-418), It is true, indeed, that the 
distinctions between apd, ard, and é« were being gradually 
obliterated in the first century, and that we cannot always 
distinguish zapd from ék (see on 6%), but the point is that Jn. 
never uses wapé with yervaoGar. 

(4) If we connect ddfav with zapa warpés, the meaning is 
‘*the glory such as the only Son receives from his Father.” 
Cf. 5*1- 4 for ddgav mapa tod povov Geod. ‘‘ No image but the 
relation of a povoyevys to a father can express the twofold 
character of the glory as at once derivative and on a level with 
its source.” 2 The manifested glory of the Word was as it were 
the glory of the Eternal Father shared with His only Son. 
Cf. 854 éorw 6 raryp pov 6 dofdlwv pe, where see note. 

The word povoyerys is generally used of an only child (e.g. 
Pade. 32 1 Ob. 3 Ge", | ik, 934 88 8 Heb, 21°"), the 
emphasis being on povo—rather than on yevyjs. Thus Plato 
speaks of povoyevys otpavds (77m. 31); and Clement of Rome 
(§ 25) describes the legendary bird, the phaenix, as povo- 
yevés, $c. it is the only one of its kind, unzgue (cf. the LXX 
of Ps. 2516). Some of the O.L. texts (a eg) render povoyevys 
here by wxicus, which is the original meaning, rather than by 
unigenitus, which became the accepted Latin rendering so soon 
as controversies arose about the Person and Nature of Christ. 

An only child is specially dear to its parents; and povoyeris 
is used to translate qm) in Ps. 22,8 35!, where we should 


Isa. 601); but in Esth. 11 6% it represents 73, which is the word 
commonly used in the Targums. 
1So the original Nicene Creed ran, yevvyévra éx rod marpds movoyer7. 
2 Hort, Two Dissertations, p. 13. Cf. Phil. 2° év poppy Geo brdpywr. 
3 Justin (Tvyph. 105) associates Ps. 22%° with Jn. 1”, using the 
term povoyeris. 
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aAjpys xapiros Kat adyOetas. 


expect dyamnrés. Conversely dyamyrés is used for an only son, 
Gen. 222; cf. Amos 81°14 And in every place where Jn. has 
povoyevis (except perhaps in this verse), viz. 178 36 18, 1 Jn. 4°, 
we might substitute, as Kattenbusch has pointed out, éyamyrds 
for it, without affecting the sense materially.” 

At this point, however, the meaning is clear. The glory 
of the Incarnate Word was such glory as the only Son of the 
Eternal Father would derive from Him and so could exhibit 
to the faithful. 

wAnpyns xdpttos kat dAnOelas. If Kal eOcucducba . . . warpds 
is parenthetical, as we take it to be, then zdypys is in 
apposition to Adyos at the beginning of the verse, and the 
construction is regular and simple. If the adj. zAjpys were 
always treated as declinable (as it is, ¢.g., Mk. 81, Mt. 147° 1537, 
Acts 6°), this would be the only possible construction of the 
passage. 

aAnpns, however, is often treated as zadeclinable by scribes, 
in the N.T., the LXX, and the papyri;* and it is possible, 
therefore, to take it in the present passage (the only place where 
it occurs in Jn.) as in apposition either to ddgay or to avrod or 
povoyevods in the previous line. For zAjpys here D reads 
awAnpyn, Which apparently was meant by the scribe to be taken 
with ddfav. Turner has shown* that Irenzus, Athanasius, 
Chrysostom, and later Greek Fathers did not connect rAjpys 
with 6 Adyos, but (generally) with défav. And the Curetonian 
Syriac (Syr. sin. is deficient at this point) will not permit zAjpys 
to be taken with Aédyos.® 

On the contrary, Origen seems to favour the connexion 
of wzAjpys with Adyos or povoyerys.2 The O.L. (followed by 
vulg.) has plenum in apposition with werdum; and internal 
evidence seems to favour this construction, despite the authority 
of most Greek Fathers. For to speak of the g/ory of Christ as 
being ‘‘ full of grace and truth” is not as intelligible as to 
speak of Christ Himself being wAjpys xdpitos kat dAnbeias ; 
cf. Acts 68, Srépavos rAnpys ydpitos xal Svvapews, and for this 
constr. of zAyjpys as descriptive of a man’s quality, see Acts 


1See J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, p. 229 f. 

2See D.C.G., s.v. “ Only-Begotten ”’; and for a different line of 
reasoning reaching the same conclusion, cf. Harris, Bulletin of John 
Rylands Library, July 1922. 

3 See Hort, Select Readings, p. 24; Blass, Gram., p. 81; Turner, 
J.T.S., 1899, p. 121 f., and 1900, p. 561, for many examples. 

4 J.T.S., 1899, p. 123 £., 1900, p. 561. 

5 See Burkitt, J/.T.S., 1900, p. 562. 

6 See Origen, Comm. iz Ioann., ed. Brooke, ii. 219, 220. 
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63-5 755 y1% Further, in v. 16 the wArpwua from which 
Christians receive grace is that of Christ Himself, which shows 
that wArpys here refers to Him. 

» The problem is one of grammar rather than of exegesis, 
for on any rendering grace and truth are specified as char- 
acteristic attributes of the Incarnate Word, or of His mani- 
festation of Himself in the world. These two words xépis and 
é\7nGera must now be examined. 

The characteristically Christian word ydépis does not appear 
in Jn. except at 114-1617, in the Prologue. It is never placed 
in the mouth of Jesus by any evangelist (except in the sense of 
thanks, Lk. 6°*- 4 17°), and is not used at all by Mk. or Mt. In 
Lk. it is applied occasionally to the special favour of God to 
individuals (1% 24-52), as it is several times in the LXX (e.g. 
Gen. 6). But its Christian use as grace is derived from Paul,! 
who habitually employs it to designate the condescending love 
of God in redemption, as contrasted with the legalism of the 
Mosaic economy (Rom. 57! 6!and gassim); and the influence of 
Paul’s terminology appears in Acts (¢.g. 2074 7d etayyéAuov 
THs xapitos Tod Geod), Heb. 10%, 1 Pet. 178, etc. So we have 
xdpis in the specially Christian sense in Barnabas, § 5, and 
Ignatius (Magn. 8), and thenceforth in all Christian writers. 
But Jn. never uses xdpis except here and wv. 16, 17, and this 
is an indication of the faithfulness with which the primitive 
Christian phraseology is preserved in the Fourth Gospel. He 
does not even speak of the grace of God, when he writes jydrnce 
5 Oeds tov Kécpov (31°), although what Paul meant by xdpis is 
behind his thought. 

On the other hand, dA76ea is one of the keywords of the 
Fourth Gospel. The question of Pilate, ‘‘ What is truth?” 
(18*8) has received its answer. It was the purpose of Christ’s 
mission that He should ‘‘ bear witness to the truth” (18%; 
cf. 533), The Word of the Father which He came to proclaim is 
truth (178). He emphasises the truth of His pronouncements 
to His disciples (167) and to the multitude (8%). He is ‘‘ a man 
that hath told you the truth” (8%). Truth came through Him 
(117); He is ‘‘ full of truth ” (114); He is the Truth itself (149). 
So He will send the Spirit of truth (1578 141"; cf. 1 Jn. 48 5”), who 
is to guide the faithful into all the truth (161%). Christ’s disciples 
will ‘‘ know the truth, and the truth shall make them free ”’ 
(882); ‘he that doeth the truth cometh to the light” (371; 
cf. 1 Jn. 16); and Christ’s prayer for His chosen is that they 


1]. A. Robinson (Ephesians, p. 224), in a valuable note on ydpus, 
does not think that Paul zntvoduced the word in its new sense to the 
Christian vocabulary, but that he did much to develop its use, 
especially in connexion with the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles. 
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may be “sanctified in the truth” (1717-1%). Every one that 
is of the truth hears His voice (18%). 

The word éA7jGea occurs 25 times in the Gospel and 20 
times in the Johannine Epp., while it is only found 7 times in the 
Synoptists and not at all in the Apocalypse. The distribution 
of ddnOyjs and dAnOds is similar, while that of dAnOuvds (see on 
v. 9) is somewhat different, as it is common in the Apocalypse. 
These figures show that the idea of Zvu¢h is dominant with Jn.,? 
and that the truth of Christ’s teachings is one of his deepest 
convictions. He represents Christ as claiming to teach and to 
be the Truth; and although the Synoptists do not dwell upon 
it, yet this feature of Christ’s claim appears in their account of 
His controversy with the Pharisees at Jerusalem during the last 
week of His public ministry (Mk. 1214, Mt. 2216 Lk. 2074). 
‘* We know,” they said, ‘‘ that thou art true, and teachest the 
way of God in truth ”’; z.e. they began by a verbal recognition 
of the claim that He had made for Himself, a claim directly 
recorded by Jn. alone. While then, the emphasis laid in the 
Fourth Gospel upon the truth of Christ’s teaching is partly due 
to the circumstances in which the book was produced, and the 
desire of Jn. to assure his readers not only of the spiritual beauty 
but also of the solid foundations of Christian doctrine, we need 
not doubt that it gives a representation faithful to historical 
fact, when it describes Jesus as Himself claiming to be the 
Ambassador and Revealer of the Truth. In the Galilean 
discourses we should not expect to find this topic prominently 
brought forward, and the Synoptists are mainly occupied with 
Galilee. But when they bring. Jesus to the critical and intel- 
lectual society of Jerusalem, they indicate that His claims to 
the possession of absolute truth had been noticed by those who 
wished to disparage and controvert His teaching. 

Various explanations have been offered of the combination 
‘‘ grace and truth’’ as the two pre-eminent attributes of the 
Incarnate Logos. As we have seen, grace is what Jn. prefers to 
describe as Jove (God’s love descending on men), and ¢ruch 
brings /éght (cf. Ps. 43°)); accordingly some exegetes refer 
back to v. 4, where the Divine /fe issues in ght. But even 
if we equate xdpis with dydry, we cannot equate it with Loy ; 
and further Jn. does not represent dA7Oea as issuing from 
xépus. Rather are xdpis and dAnOeva co-ordinate. 

The combination is found again in v. 17, where grace and 
truth, which came through Christ, are contrasted with the Zaw, 
which was given through Moses. In the O.T. xépis and 
GdyGea are not explicitly combined, but édcos and dAyjGea 
occur often in combination as attributes of Yahweh (Ps. 4014 

1 As it is with Paul (cf. 2 Thess. 21°), 
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> 2: a 
15. Iwavys paptupet wept adrod Kal Kéxpayey Né€ywv Obdros jv 
a - e a 
dv eirov “O drricw pov épxdpevos Eurpoobev pov yéyover, Ott mpaTds 


_ 89"; cf. Ex. 34°), and in Ps. 617 as attributes of the Messianic: 
King. As we have seen above (p. 21), the meeting of éAcos 
and dA7Gea is associated in Ps. 85% 1° with the dwelling 
(kataoxnvéoa) in the Holy Land of the Divine $d. And it 
is to this passage in the Psalter, more than to any other passage 
in the O.T., that the words and thoughts of Jn. 1" are akin. 
The idea of the Divine compassion (éAcos), of which the O.T. is 
full, is enlarged and enriched in the N.T. by the idea of Divine 
grace (xdpus).? 


The Baptist’s witness to the pre-mundane existence of 
the Word (uv. 15) 


15. The verse is parenthetical, interpolating at this point 
the Baptist’s witness to the pre-existence of Christ, which has 
been implied in v. 14. 

paptupet, the historic present. What John said is, and 
remains, a witness to the pre-mundane dignity of Christ. 

kat Kkéxpayevy, ‘‘and he hath cried aloud”; his voice was 
still sounding when the Fourth Gospel was written. For 
kpafev, see on 7%, x*D om. dey after Kéxpayer. 

obtos. See on 1”. 

obtos fv dv etmov, ‘‘ this was He of whom I spake”’; cf. 
827 10 for the constr. dv eiov. At v. 30 we have the more 
usual itp ot eizov. The awkwardness of the constr. is 
responsible for variant readings. 6 «irdéy is read by x*B*C*, 
but this is impossible; 6v «fov is found in x*ABDL®, and 
must be accepted despite the inferiority of its attestation.” 

év etrov. It would seem from all four Gospels that the 
Baptist proclaimed ‘‘the Coming One”’ (6 épxéevos) before he 
had identified Him with Jesus. The terms of John’s proclama- 
tion are repeated in v. 30, almost verbally, and must be placed 
beside the Synoptic forms. We have seen on v. 6 above that the 
correspondences between Jn. and Mk. as to the Baptist’s wit- 
ness are very close; * and it is clear that at this point éumpoodév 
pou yéyovey is intended by Jn. to express what Mk. (and also 
Mt., Lk.) meant by ioxvpdrepds pov (see also on v. 27). Thus 
éumpoobev does not indicate priority in ¢7me as at 38 (that is 


1Cf. Augustine (de pecc. mer. ii. 31), who notes that when you 
compare Jn. 114 with Ps. 85!°, you have to substitute gratia for 
misericordia. 

2 See further, for the variants, Abbott, Diat. 2507a. 

3 See Introd., p. ci. 
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pov hv. 16. Ore éx Tov wAypwparos adrod ucts mavres EAdBopev, 


brought out in the next clause), but in dzgnzty, as at Gen. 48”, 
where it is said that Jacob made Ephraim éumpoo$ev rod 
Mavacoyn. ‘‘ He that comes after me has come-to-be before 
me ” (cf. 6” for a like use of yéyove). 

8r. mpdtés pou fv. This is a Johannine addition to the 
Synoptic proclamation of the Baptist. It has been rendered 
in two different ways. (a) To render zparés pov as ‘* my 
Chief,” ‘‘ my Superior,” is defensible, and Abbott (Dzat. 2665) 
cites some authorities for a similar use of wparos. But ‘*‘ He 
was my Chief ’’ would be a tame addition to the great saying, 
‘‘ He that cometh after me is preferred before me.” (4) The 
usual interpretation treats mpéros as equivalent to zpdrepos, 
‘* He was Jefore me,” sc. in His pre-Incarnate life, although He 
was born into the world six months after the Baptist. The 
verb jv favours this (cf. 8°° and vv. 1, 2, 4, 10 above). mpards 
pov, then, is parallel to rprov dudv at 1518, in both cases zparos 
meaning anterior. This use of a superlative for a comparative 
may be supported by classical examples, e.g. Xenophon, 
Mem. 1. ii. 46 Sewvédratos cavtod tatra joa, and we may 
compare Justin, Afo/. i. 12, where ot BacwWsxdratov Kat 
duxadtatov . . . ovdeva oidayey means ‘‘ than whom we know 
no one more regal and just.” On this rendering of zparos 
‘* because He was before me,” Jn. ascribes to the Baptist a 
knowledge of Christ’s Pre-existence, which it is improbable 
that he had realised. But it is quite in the manner of Jn. to 
attribute to the Baptist that fuller understanding of Christ’s 
Person which was not appreciated even by the apostles until 
after His Resurrection (see on v. 29). 


Explanation of v.14: Christ the Giver of grace (vv. 16, 17) 


16. 6 ... dr introduces vv. 16, 17, v. 16 being ex- 
planatory of v. 14, and v. 17 elucidating v. 16 further. ér is 
here read by X8BC*DL 33, and must be preferred to the rec. 
cai (AW®),which is probably due to scribes not understanding 
that v. 15 is a parenthesis. 

drt ék Tod tAnpdparos adtod xr. The Incarnate Word is 
indeed ‘‘ full”? of grace and truth, for (6r:) out of His ‘“‘ ful- 
ness ”’ we have all received. Stephen is described (Acts 68) as 
mAxpns xapiros as well as his Master, although in a lesser 
degree; but he was only one of many disciples of whom this 
might be said. 

tipets mdvtes eXdBouer, ‘‘ we, all of us,” iets being pre- 
fixed for emphasis, 2.e. all Christian disciples. The subject of 
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Kal xdpw dyti xdpitos’ 17. Gti 6 vopos bua Muiioéws €666n, 9 xdpis 
Kai 4 GAnbaa 64 "Iycod Xpioror eyévero. 


fAdBope is wider than that of éGceacdyeba in v. 14, where the 
thought is of contemporary witnesses of the public ministry of 
Jesus. Itis, however, not only they who receive of His fulness, 
but every true believer. 

aAnpwpo* does not occur again in Jn., but is used in the 
same way of the ‘‘ fulness ” of Christ at Eph. 47%, Col. 1%. The 
thought of Eph. 1” that the Church is His zAjpwpa is a different 
one; cf.also Rom. 15%. See p. cxxxvii. 

kat xdpw dyti ydpitos. dyri does not appear again in 
Jn.; it is a preposition which was going out of use in the first 


Chrysostom understands the sentence to mean that Chris- 
tians have received the higher xdpis of Christ 2m exchange for 
the xdpis of the law, ‘‘ for even the things of the law were of 
grace.” If this were the meaning intended, viz. that the lesser 
favour were replaced by the greater, there is a parallel to the 
thought in Philo, who says that God always limits His first 
favours (ras mpwras xdpitas), and then bestows others in their 
stead (dei véas avti rudasorépwv, de post. Caint, 43). But the 
point of v. 17 is that xdpis did mot come through the Mosaic 
law, the word being explicitly confined to the grace of Christ 
(see on Vv. 14). 

A better suggestion is that of J. A. Robinson,? viz. that év7i 
implies correspondence rather than substitution here, and that 
the idea is that the xdpss which the Christian receives corre- 
sponds to the source of the xépis in Christ.? 

17. The paratactic construction (see p. lxxix) is unmis- 
takable; we should expect 6 vopos py...  xdpis 8 kai 7 
GAnbeua Krk. 

In v. 16 the evangelist exults in the “grace for grace,” 
2.é. the grace after grace, which all believers have received in 
Christ. This is, indeed, in marked contrast with the spiritual 
condition of those who were ‘‘ under the law,” as Paul would 
have expressed it, for it is pre-eminently through Christ that 
** grace” comes into play. xépis is never spoken of in the 
LXX as a privilege of the Jew, and the contrast between Jaw 
and grace is a master-thought of Paul (Rom. 4'¢ 6», Gal. 54). 


1For rrfpwpa, see Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 255f., and J. A. 
Robinson, Ephesians, p. 2554. 

2 Ephesians, p. 223. : 

2The LXX of Zech. 4 has the difficult phrase iséryra xdpiros 
x4pira airs, but the resemblance to xépw dy7l xdpiros here seems to be 
only verbal. 
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18. Oecdv ovdeis Edpaxey Turore 


Here it is explicit; it had become a Christian commonplace by 
the time that the Prologue came to be written, but Jn. never 
returns to it in the body of his Gospel. 

The contrast is between voywos and xdpis, as in Paul, but 
kat 4 GAyGea was added by Jn. after xdpus, the two having 
been combined in v. 14. The thought of the freedom which 
truth brings appears again at 8°, and dAnOea is very apposite 
here. Its addition to ydpis is Jn.’s contribution to Paul’s 
contrast of law and grace. It is not that the Mosaic law was 
not true, as far as it went; but that the truth of Christ emanci- 
pates the believer from the bondage of the law. 

That the law was given through Moses is repeated 71° 
(cf. 68"); but the grace and the truth (y adnOeaa; cf. 14°) came 
through Jesus Christ. Moses was only the mediator through 
whom God gave the law; but Christ is Himself the source of 
grace and truth. 

The full historical name ‘‘ Jesus Christ’ appears here for 
the first time in Jn. It was not used by the contemporaries of 
Jesus in His public ministry, and is only found in the Synoptists 
Mk 11, Mt. 11. It appears again Jn. 173, and also 1 Jn. 13 21 373 4? 
570, In the Acts it occurs 2° 3° 410 1036 1618, five times in the 
Apocalypse, and often in Paul (see Introd., p. cxxxvi). 


The Logos Hymn concluded: The Logos the Revealer of 
God (v. 18) 


18. Oedv obSels Edpaxey mémote. That God is invisible to the 
bodily eye was a fundamental principle of Judaism (Ex. 33°, 
Deut. 41"). The Son of Sirach asks, ris édpaxey airév kat 
exdunynoetat; (Ecclus. 431), to which Jn. supplies the answer 
here (cf. éEnyjoaro at the end of the verse). Philo, as a good 
Jew, has the same doctrine. God is ddparos (de post. Cainz, 5), 
even though Moses in a sense may be called Oedrrns (de mut. 
nom. 2), and the name ‘‘ Israel”? means uzr udidens deum (see 
on 151 below).1 déparos is applied to God in like manner, Col. 
et lime 

The doctrine that God is invisible is not, indeed, peculiar to 
Hebrew thought; cf. the verse from the Orphic literature 
quoted by Clement Alex. (Stvom. v. 12): 


> De aN 

OVOE TLS QUTOV 
2 , a EN , fi ea 
elo opag Ovnrov, QvuTOS b€ YE TAVTAS OpaTat. 


1See Drummond’s Philo Jude@us, ii. 9, 206. 
® See Introd., p. cxxxviii. 
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povoyevns, eds, 6 dv eis Tov KoATOV TOD Idrpos, 


But we incline to a Hebrew origin for the Prologue, rather than 
a Greek. 

Jn. is specially insistent on the doctrine that God is invisible. 
Cf. 5°’, ovre eldos aitod éwpdxare, and (a passage closely parallel 
to 118) 6%, ody dru tov watépa édpakéy Tus, ci wy 6 dy Tapa Tod Geod, 
ovTos édpaxey Tov warépa. See note on 14’, and cf. 1 Jn. 41% 20, 

In the Greek Bible rwzore always occurs with a negative. 
Jn. has it again 53” 6 853, 1 Jn. 422; cf. also Lk. 19%, 

povoyeris Oeds. This is the reading of NBC*L 33 (the best 
of the cursives), Peshitta, Clem. Alex., Origen, Epiphanius, etc., 
while the rec. 6 povoyevis vids is found in all other uncials 
(D is lacking from v. 16 to 376) and cursives, the Latin vss. 
and Syr. cur. (Syr. sin. is lacking here) Chrysostom and the 
Latin Fathers generally. An exhaustive examination of the 
textual evidence was made by Hort,! and his conclusion that 
the true reading is povoyerijs Geds has been generally accepted. 
There can be no doubt that the evidence of MSS., versions, 
and Fathers is overwhelmingly on this side. 

povoyeyys occurs again in Jn. only at 114 31618 7 Jn, 49, 
and in the last three instances in connexion with vids, so that 
the tendency of scribes would be to replace the more difficult 
Oeds here by the more familiar vids, as they have done; while 
there would be no temptation to replace vids by eds. povoyevas 
Oeds ? was an expression adopted by Arius and Eunomius as 
freely as by the orthodox Catholics, so that its occurrence in 
a Gospel text would hardly have been used for polemical 
purposes by either party. It is an expression unfamiliar to 
the modern ear, and is therefore hard of acceptance by any to 
whom the cadence ‘‘ only begotten Son” seems inevitable. 
However, it is probable—although the patristic testimony does 
not altogether favour this view—that povoyevyjs is not to be 
taken as an adjective qualifying «ds, but that povoyeris, Qeds, 
& dv eis tov KéATrOv TOS Tatpds are three distinct designations of 
Him who is the Exegete or Interpreter of the Father (cf. 
Abbott, Dzat. 1938). 

That the Word is eds (not 6 Oeds) has already been stated 
without qualification in v. 1. In v. 14 His glory is said to be 
like the glory which a povoyevys receives from his father, which 
prepares the way for giving Him the title of povoyerjs. This 
title suggests that relation of Christ to God, as the Son to the 


1Two Dissertations (1876), the most valuable of commentaries on 
Dar 
J 2 wouvoyévera, Ged, is cited by Harris from the Orphic literature as a 
title of Persephone (Bulletin of John Rylands Library, July, 1922). 
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Father, which has not yet been mentioned, but which is pro- 
minent in the Fourth Gospel. And, finally (as is also suggested 
by povoyerys, see on v. 14 above), this relation is one of eternal 
love. The Word may be described as 6 dy eis rév KéArov Tod 
jatpos. 
We translate, therefore: 
‘‘God hath no man seen at any time: 
The Only-Begotten, who is God, who dwells in the 
Father’s bosom, 
This is He who revealed God.” 


Oedy odSets k7h. Jn. generally degéns such a sentence with 
ovde’s, but here Oedv is put first for special emphasis; cf. 3°? 
13°8 1518 1622, where similarly ovde/s is not put in the forefront. 

eis tov KéAmov. ‘‘ The wife of one’s bosom” is a phrase, 
used in many languages, for ‘‘ beloved wife.”” Cf. Num. 117%, 
Deut. 138. ‘The metaphor is even applied to friendship between 
man and man; e.g. Cicero (ad Fam. Ep. xiv. 4. 3), ‘‘ Cicero 
meus quid aget ? iste uero sit in sinu semper et complexu meo,”’ 
and Plutarch, Cato minor, 33 jin., TaBinov Atdov, é« tay 
Tloprniov KéArwv avOpwrov. 

Hence 6 dv eis rév KéArov Tod matpés expresses the intimate 
relationship of love between the Son and the Father; the Word 
shares in the secrets of Deity. dv stands for eternal being 
(cf. 858 and Rev. 14); it is the relation between Son and Father 
prior to the Incarnation, that is in the writer’s thought. 

eis Tov KéAmov, without a verb of motion, occurs elsewhere 
neither in the Greek Bible nor in Greek literature generally 
(Abbott, Dzat. 2712), the more usual constr. being év 76 xéATo@ 
(as at 1373, which does not, however, help us). It is possible 
that «is is used here in the same sense as év (cf. 198), as it often 
is in Mk.;? on the other hand, dv cis rov KoArov tod warpds 
recalls 6 Adyos Hv mpos Tov Oedv (v. 1), where mpds may carry a 
sense of direction (see note 2x Joc.). 

Ignatius has a phrase which may be reminiscent of v. 18, 
viz. “Incodv Xpuorév tov ad’ évds tatpds mpoeAOovra Kai cis Eva dvra 
kal xwpyoavra (Magn. 7); see on 13°. 

For 6 év eis rov KdArov Tod warpos, Harris? appositely quotes 
Spenser’s Hymn to Heavenly Beauty: 


‘‘ There in His bosome Sapience doth sit, 
the soueraine dearling of the Deitie,”’ 


where Spenser seemingly identifies the cofia of the Sapientiat 
Books of the O.T. with the Adyos of the N.T. 


1See Tumer, J.T.S., Oct. 1924, p14. 
2 Bulletin of John Rylands Library, July 1922. 
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éxeivos eénynoaro. 


éxeivos eEnyjoato. For éxeivos, see on v. 8; here it is very 
emphatic: ‘‘It is He who interpreted (the ’ Father). ” The 
object of ééyy7jcaro is not stated, but it is not doubtful. It was 
God as Father that He who was “‘ in the bosom of the Father ”’ 
revealed to men. The aorist indicates a particular period in 
time, z.e. that of the life of Christ on earth. 

e€qyetoGar is used elsewhere in the N.T. by Lk. alone (Lk. 
24”, Acts 108 1512- 14 211%), and in the sense of ‘‘ to rehearse,” 
for the benefit of others, words or incidents of sacred signifi- 
cance. It is the verb technically used in Greek literature of 
a declaration or exposition of Divine mysteries (see Wetstein 
for many examples). Thus, in Job 28” it is said that God 
** declared ” (e€gyjo0aro) wisdom, which was otherwise hidden 
from man; and the official interpreters of dreams in Gen. 
41° * are called ééqyyrai. 

Here we have the climax of the Prologue. The significance 
of the doctrine of the Logos is expressed in two words, éxeivos 
é€qgynoato, ‘‘ It is He who interpreted the Father.” In v. 17 
it has been affirmed that ‘‘the truth came through Jesus 
Christ,” and the highest form of truth is the knowledge of God. 
This He declared with a precision which could only be ex- 
hibited by One whose dwelling was ‘‘in the bosom of the 
Father.” ‘‘ What He hath seen and heard, of that He beareth 
witness ” (33%). Cf. Mt. 117’, Lk. 107, 

The last words of the Prologue (v. 18) set out briefly the 
theme of the Gospel which is to follow. It is the e&yyors or 
Exhibition to the world of God in Christ.4 


PART I. (1. 19-IV. 54 and VI.). 


The Baptist’s witness as to the Coming One (I. 19-28) 


19. This is the beginning of the Gospel, as distinct from 
the Prologue, and it opens, as Mk. does, with the witness of 
John the Baptist, differing, however, from Mk. in that the 
Baptism of Jesus is already over, reference being made to it 
at VV. 32, 33- 

The indications of time in cc. 1, 2 are remarkable and 
precise. If the incident described vy. 19-28 is dated Day i., 
then Day ii. (éxavpuov) is taken up with vv. 29-34. Again, 

1 See Introd., p. cxlv. 
VOL. I.—3 
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lobes I: 4 Ia os 
19. Kal atry éoriv 4 paprupia rod “Iwdvov, dre dréorethay pos 
A a 4 9 , 
airov of “lovdator é& “IepoooAtvpuv tepets kal Aevetras tva épwrntwow 


Day iii. extends from v. 35 (ézavpiov) to v. 39. Then, if 
we read zpwt for mp&rov (see note zm Joc.) at v. 41, the incident 
of vv. 40-42 belongs to Day iv. Day v. extends from v. 43 
(éravpiov) to the end of the chapter. Nothing is told of 
Day vi., but Day vii. (7 wuepa tH Tpiry) is the day of the 
Marriage at Cana (see further on 2!). That is, the Gospel 
opens with the detailed report of a momentous week. 

kat airy éotlv kth. ‘‘ Now the witness of John is this . . ., 
atrn being the predicate of identification, and xai referring 
back to v. 7 or v. 15, where John’s witness has been mentioned. 
We have now a threefold testimony of John, given on three 
consecutive days (vv. 19, 29, 35), the first being the announce- 
ment of the Coming One, the second the designation of Jesus as 
He who was to come, and the third having as its consequence 
the following of Jesus by two of John’s disciples. The par- 
ticularity of detail points to the story coming ultimately from 
an eye-witness, probably from John the son of Zebedee, whose 
reminiscences lie behind the Fourth Gospel (see on vv. 35, 40). 
For the idea of paprvpia in Jn., cf. Introd., p. xci, and see on 
Vv. 7. 
Ste Améorerkav mpds adtév ot “loudator ktA. So BC* 33, but 
xXC3LAW om. zpos airov. A®@ fam. 13 add zp. airdv after 
Aeveiras. 

John the Baptist was now carrying on his ministry, and 
his work had aroused intense interest (Lk. 3). It was natural 
that the Sanhedrim (see on 7°) should send representatives to 
inquire into his purpose and personal claims. John the Baptist’s 
father being a priest, his activities would be of special interest 
to the whole priestly order. Accordingly the authorities at 
Jerusalem sent “ priests and Levites,”’ a combination that does 
not occur again in the N.T. Levites are mentioned elsewhere 
only at Lk. 10%", Acts 436; and Jn. does not employ the term 
iepevs again, although he often has dpxtepevs. 

ot “lovSaio.. The use of this term in Jn. is remarkable. 
Except in the phrase, ‘‘ the King of the Jews,” the Synoptists 
only use the word ‘Iovdaios five times (Mt. 28%, Mk. 15 73, 
Lk. 7 23°), while it occurs more than 70 times in Jn. When 
Jn. refers to the social or religious customs of ‘‘ the Jews” 
(e.g. 28 18 49 51 64 72 11 1940. 42) he does not exclude Galilzans, 
who were at one in religion and habits of life with the inhabitants 
of Judea. But he generally means by ‘‘ the Jews,” the people 
of Judza and particularly of Jerusalem, the scene of so large a 
part of his narrative. The Fourth Gospel is pre-eminently the 


” 
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story of the rejection of Jesus by these ‘‘ Jews,’’ who were 
deeply imbued with national sentiment, intensely conservative 
ih religious matters, bigoted and intolerant in their pride of 
race (cf. 51). Their popular leaders were the Pharisees, and 
we find from v. 24 that the commission of inquiry about John 
the Baptist’s doings had been sent by them. Inv. 19 ot "Iovdatou 
are not to be distinguished from of ®apicato: of v. 24. It is the 
‘* Jews ” and the ‘‘ Pharisees ”’ who are represented throughout 
the Fourth Gospel as especially the opponents of Jesus and His 
claims. 

In one passage (641: 5"), indeed, objectors who appear from 
the context to have been Galilzans are explicitly called ‘‘ the 
Jews,” perhaps because they represented the Jewish party of 
hostility; but see note zz Joc. In the present verse, there is no 
doubt that oi *Iovdato. are the leaders of religious thought in 
Jerusalem. 

& ‘lepocokdpwv. The Hebrew nbviy is transliterated 
‘IepovoaAnp in the LXX, whence we have ‘‘ Jerusalem.” This 
primitive form of the name is not found in Mt. (except 23%”), 
Mk., or Jn., while it is nearly always used by Lk., and always in 
the Apocalypse (312 21? 1°, of the New Jerusalem). 

The Hellenised form ‘IepocdAvya came into vogue about 
100 B.C., and is the form usually employed in the Books of the 
Maccabees (cf. 2 Macc. 3°) and in Josephus. It is generally 
treated as a neuter plural, but in Mt. 23 and Tob. 14* it appears 
as a feminine singular, perhaps being taken to represent ‘‘ the 
sacred Solyma.’”’! This is the form (‘IepocdAvpa, as a neuter 
plural) which is a/ways used in Jn., as well as in Mt. and Mk. 
See further on 27%, 

iva épwrjcwow aitdy, ‘‘ that they should interrogate him.” 
They asked him, 20 tis e?; ‘‘ Who are you?” not meaning 
thereby to ask him his name or parentage, for that his father 
was Zacharias the priest must have been well known to the 
authorities. But they meant to ask him who he claimed to be, 
and he understood their meaning, for he disclaimed at once any 
pretence of being the Christ.” 

For the answer given by Jesus to the same question, 2d ris 
ef; see 8%, 

1 Westcott-Hort do not adopt the rough breathing, “‘as due to 
a false association with lepés’’; but see Moulton-Milligan, s.v. 
“Tepoo dAupo.. 

2 For the vagueness, and also the prevalence, of the expectation 
in the first century that a divinely appointed leader, popularly called 
Messiah, should appear, see G. F. Moore in The Beginnings of Christi- 
anity, i. 356. 
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, ‘ > , > , 

ynoev Ore “Hyd ovk eiml 6 Xpwords. 21. Kal Npwryoay avTov 
la Ld > ¢ > ‘\ ij > ear a ‘Oo , s , 5 \ 
Ti oov; “Hrcias ef; Kai A€yer Ovx eipt. mpopyTns €b OV; Kal 


The pronoun ov is used with extraordinary frequency in 
Jn., his tendency being to lay stress on personality (cf. Abbott, 
Diat. 1726, 2402). 

20. kai dpoddynoev Kai odk Apyycaro Kal dpohdsynoev, a good 
example of parataxzs, or the habit of using co-ordinate sentences 
conjoined by xa‘, which is so marked a feature of Jn.’s style. 
See above on Vv. Io. 

The alternation of affirmative and negative statements, so as 
to make explicit what is meant, is also thoroughly Johannine; 
cf. 1 Jn. 15 24-27, See above on v. 3. 

With ‘‘ confessed and denied not,” cf. Josephus, Ax/z. v1. 
Vil. 4, SaodAos 8 adiKety dporAdye: Kai THY GuapTtiay ovK HpveiTo. 

Jn. has épodroyetv again 9% 12%, 1 Jn. 1° 228 42. 16, 

John the Baptist is bold and direct in his reply to them, 
saying éy® odk eipi 6 Xpiotds, éyd being emphatic, “7 am not 
the Christ,” the form of his answer suggesting that they might 
have to reckon with the Christ, nevertheless. Lk. (31) tells 
in like manner of John’s disclaimer, which is mentioned again 
38 below (cf. also Acts 13”). 

éy® ovk elu’. So SNABC*LW 33; rec. has otk eiui eyo 
(C30). Inc. 1, the Baptist’s use of éys is a feature of the 
narrative (vv. 23, 26, 27, 30, 31, 33), his distinctive ministry 
being thus brought into clear view. 

Jn. dwells with special emphasis on the acceptance by John 
the Baptist of a ministry quite subordinate to that of Jesus 
(cf. 328-80 583f. 1041). Disciples of the Baptist had been found 
by Paul at Ephesus (Acts 19!*”); and there is some evidence that 
by the end of the first century a Baptist community was pro- 
minent there, whose members offered allegiance to their founder 
rather than to Christ. As late as the middle of the third 
century, the Clementine Recognitions mention such a sect 
explicitly: ‘‘ ex discipulis Johannis qui . . . magistrum suum 
ueluti Christum praedicarunt ”’ (i. § 54 and § 60).1_ The neces- 
sity of refuting such claims made for the Baptist in Ephesus 
and its neighbourhood sufficiently explains the importance 
which the Fourth Gospel attaches to John the Baptist’s con- 
fession, ‘‘ I am not the Christ.” 

21. kat Apdtycay aitéy, Ti odv; The argumentative ci ovv ; 
guid ergo? appears in Rom. 6! 11’, 

The variants are puzzling. B has ov ovv ri; which can 
hardly be right; xL om. ov; C* 33 insert ov before "HA«éas; 
while AC*P'A@ with the Latin vss. have ’"Hdefas & ov. Perhaps 

1 Cf. Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 401 f. 
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ov has been interpolated from the next clause; it is not 
necessary for the sense. We omit it, with Tischendorf, 
accordingly. 

*HNeias et; There was a general belief that Elijah would 
return to earth to prepare the way of the Messiah. This was 
founded on Mal. 4°. In Mk. 9! it is mentioned, as commonly 
recognised, that ‘‘ Elijah must first come” (cf. Mk. 6! 878 
and parallels). His mission was to be the establishment of 
order (Mk. 91"), as is also explained in the Mishna.! Justin 
quotes (Z7yph. 8) Jewish doctrine to the effect that Messiah 
was to be hidden until pointed out and anointed by Elijah. 

In a sense, John the Baptist was the Elijah of Jewish ex- 
pectation, and so Jesus declared (Mt. 1114; cf. Lk. 11”), but in 
the sense in which the Jewish emissaries put the question, ‘‘ Art 
thou Elijah ? ” the true answer was Vo; for, while the Baptist 
fulfilled the preliminary ministry of which Malachi had spoken, 
he was not Elijah returned to earth in bodily form.? 

6 mpopytyns et od; This was another alternative. The Jews 
held that not only Elijah, but others of the great prophets, 
would return before Messiah’s appearance. Cf. 2 Esd. 2?", 
‘* For thy help will I send my servants Isaiah and Jeremiah,” 
a passage which may be pre-Christian. One of the rumours 
about Jesus during His Galilean ministry was that He was 
‘¢ Jeremiah or one of the prophets” (Mt. 16%; cf. Mk. 878). 
See 9!” below. But more specific than this expectation of the 
return of one of the older prophets was the expectation of one 
who was pre-eminently ‘‘ ¢#e prophet,” whose coming was 
looked for on the ground of Deut. 18%. This idea is not in the 
Synoptists, but appears three times in Jn. (172 6! 7%). Chris- 
tian exegesis from the beginning (Acts 37% 73”) found the fulfil- 
ment of Deut. 18! in the Christ; but pre-Christian, z.e. Jewish, 
comment distinguished ‘the prophet like unto Moses” from 
the Messiah, as is clear from the present passage and from 
740; see on 681, To the question, ‘‘ Art thou the prophet?” 
the only answer was JVo, for the Jews were mistaken in dis- 
tinguishing 6 zpodyrys 6 épxopevos from the Christ, whose herald 
John was. 

22. etway odv xtd., ‘‘And so they said to him, Who are 
you?” ody is a favourite connecting particle in the Fourth 
Gospel, seldom expressing logical sequence, but generally 
historical transition only (as in Homer). It occurs 195 times, 


1 Edujoth, viii. 7, quoted by Schiirer, Hist. of Jewish People, 11. ii. 
156. 
2 Cf. Headlam, Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, p. 166. 
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and is used as evOvs is used in Mk.’ In a few passages Jn. 
places it in the mouth of Jesus, indicating logical consequence, 
e.g. 62 1250 1314 1622, It does not occur in 1 Jn. at all. 

iva daéxptow xtd. The constr. is elliptical, as at 93°, where 
see note. dadxpicis occurs again 19%. 

23. bn, “Eyo pov kth. The Synoptists (Mk. 13, Mt. 33, 
Lk. 3%) apply the words of Isa. 40% to the Baptist and his 
mission; but Jn. represents him as applying the text to him- 
self ? when answering the interrogation of the Jews. The source 
of the citation, viz. the prophecy of Isaiah, is explicitly given 
in all four Gospels. 

The Synoptists quote from the LXX, but Jn. seems to 
reproduce a citation made memoriter from the Hebrew. In- 
stead of érouudcare tHv 6ddv Kvpiov, he has evOvvare, from the 
second clause of Isa. 40%, where the LXX has ecdeias roueire.3 

Theologians, both Eastern and Western, have noted the 
contrast between gwvy and Adyos. John ‘‘ was the Voice, but 
not the Word” (Ephraim, ZAzphany Hymas, i. 9). So also 
Augustine (sevm. 293. 3): ‘* Johannes uox ad tempus, Christus 
uerbum in principio aeternum.” Cf. Origen, Comm. (ed. 
Brooke, 11. 233). 

24. The rec. text (so NW®) inserts oi before dmectadpévor, 
z.e. ‘‘ And certain had been sent from among the Pharisees,” 
as distinct from the questioners of v. 19. But otis omitted 
by X*A*BC*L; and we must render ‘‘ And f¢hey,” z.e. the 
priests and Levites of v. 19, ‘‘ had been sent from the Pharisees.” 
And, in fact, v. 25 shows that the argument is carried on from 
Vv. 21. 

The Pharisees (mentioned again 41 7% 818 918 1146 1219. 42) 
were the true representatives of the old Jewish spirit (see on 
v. 19). Strictly conservative, they were intolerant of all 
innovation, whether of doctrine or ritual, and the baptizing 
ministry of John aroused their suspicions. See on 732. 

25. ri ody Bantifers; Hitherto, no hint has been given that 


1Cf. Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharveshé, ii. 89, and Abbott, Diat. 
1883, 2640. Jn.’s usage of ofy corresponds somewhat to the Hebrew 
“© waw consecutive.” 

2 Justin reproduces (Tryph. 88) this peculiar feature of the Fourth 
Gospel, and represents the Baptist as saying otk elul 6 Xpuords, ddd 
gwvh Bodvros (vv. 20, 23). : 

®See Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 139, and Burney, Aramaic 
Origin, etc., p. 114. 
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the ministry of John the herald was one of Jdaftism. It is 
assumed that all readers of the Gospel will know that. The 
question, ‘‘ Why are you baptizing?” is put to him by the 
Pharisees of the deputation from Jerusalem, who were the 
conservative guardians of orthodox practice. 

The baptism of proselytes from heathenism was a recognised, 
if not a universal, practice in Jewry at this time. But why 
should Jews be baptized? And what authority had John to 
exercise this ministry? Baptism, that is a symbolic rite of 
purification, would indeed be a token of the approach of the 
Messianic kingdom; ‘‘I will sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean” (Ezek. 36%) were prophetic words 
(cf. Zech. 131). But John had admitted that he was not 
Messiah; he was not even Elijah or ‘‘ the prophet” (v. 21). 
His claim to be the Voice in the wilderness of Isa. 40% did not 
satisfy the Pharisees as to his authority for exercising so novel 
and irregular a ministry as that of baptizing Jews seemed to be. 

26. The attitude of the Baptist to Jesus is explained more 
clearly in vv. 25-34 than it is in the Synoptists, whose source of 
knowledge about him was tradition and not personal acquaint- 
ance. This is what we should expect if the ultimate author of 
the Fourth Gospel were John the son of Zebedee, for he seems 
to have been one of the Baptist’s disciples (see on v. 35). Jn. 
does not narrate the Baptism of Jesus directly, but what he 
tells is consistent with the Marcan story. 

We have, first, the Proclamation of the Coming One (Mk. 1’, 
Mt. 324, Lk. 31), to which reference is made several times in this 
chapter. But when the proclamation was first made, the 
Baptist did not know (except in Mt.’s account; see on v. 31) 
that Jesus was the Predestined One for whose Advent he looked. 
Both in the Synoptists and in Jn. is the contrast drawn out 
between baptism ev vdar. (which was all that John offered) and 
baptism év amvevpar. dyiw (which was to be the work of the 
Christ). When Jesus presented Himself for baptism, the 
Baptist noticed a dove alighting on His head (v. 32); and as 
he looked he became conscious that this was the sign of the 
Spirit, and that Jesus was the expected One who should baptize 
év mvevpart diy. All this is now to be set out in detail. 

dmrexptOn adtois 6 “lwdvys Aéyov. In Jn. we nearly always 
have the constr. daexpiOy xa elev (see on v. 50 below), but 
here and at 1223 daexp. Aeywv seems to be the true reading. 

The Baptist had been asked, ‘‘ Why do you baptize?” 
What authority have you? (v.25). He gives no direct answer ; 
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but before he speaks of Him whose herald he was, he admits 
that he did baptize, but only ‘‘ with water.” éya Bamwrilw év 
Sar. éydé is emphatic: ‘‘ Yes, 7 baptize, I administer a sym- 
bolic rite of purification, of cleansing with water.” The words 
are in all the Synoptic accounts of the Proclamation, where the 
contrast with the baptism with the Holy Spirit (v. 33) immedi- 
ately follows (Mk. 18 and parallels). Here, at v. 26, ey Barrilo 
év gdart is only a reiteration of the claim for himself which he 
was accustomed to make as he predicted the Coming of a 
Greater One (see on v. 33). 
pécos ipav. The rec. text (so N@) inserts d¢ after pécos, 
but om. NBC*LT®. It is not required by the sense. A new 
sentence begins with péoos, in Johannine style without any 
connecting particle. We should have expected év péow tpor, 
but Jn. never uses this constr.; cf. 1918 pécov 8 tov "Incotv, and 
see on [8 ]*- %. 
orjxer is read by BLT», and & has éoryxes: the rec. with 
ACAWNO® gives the more usual éornxev. But oryxe, ‘* standeth 
up” or ‘‘standeth fast,” is more dramatic, and well attested. 
péoos Suav orqxe. Apparently Jesus was actually present 
on this occasion, which is subsequent to His Baptism, as appears 
from the fact that the Baptist now knows Him for what He is, 
although the questioners did not: dv tpels ovk oldare, duels 
being emphatic. Perhaps the Baptist’s statement that the 
Coming One was even in their midst was treated as of no 
serious importance; there is no record, at any rate, of his being 
further questioned as to what he meant, or to which person of the 
company his words were applicable. 
oidare. eidevor is a favourite verb with Jn., occurring three 
times as often in the Fourth Gospel as in the Synoptists. It 
is not easy to distinguish it in meaning from ywacxew (see 
on 148), although Westcott (on Jn. 2%“) has made a subtle ana- 
lysis of the two verbs. Probably we might say that ywooxew 
generally stands for relative, acquired knowledge, gradually 
perfected, while «idévot indicates a complete and absolute 
knowledge of the object. The latter would be the natural verb 
to express Divine knowledge (but cf. 175), although it would 
include also human certainty (see 2°). But it is doubtful if the 
two verbs can be differentiated with any precision.t Both are 
frequently used in the LXX to render p71"; and the following 
list of passages shows that they are often used in Jn. without 
any perceptible difference of meaning. 
Both verbs are used of Christ’s knowledge of the Father; 
1Cf. R. Law, The Tests of Life (p. 364), for yuwdoxew and eidévat. 
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ywookw at 10! 17%, ofda at 779 8%, Both are used of the 
world’s knowledge (or ignorance) of God, or of that possessed 
by the Jews : yweoxw at 110 1728 2 855 768 x Jn. 316; ofda at 
7°8 819 1571, Both are used of man’s knowledge of God and 
Christ: ywooxw at 1479178, r Jn. 24+ 18-14 46.7.8 520, and ofda 
at 181. 33 422747, Both are used of Christ’s knowledge of men or 
of ordinary facts, e.g. ywookw at 27 5% 42 615 ro14- 27, and oida 
at 6 897138. The word used for the Father’s knowledge of the 
Son is ywdoxw (10), and not oida as we should have expected. 
With this array of passages before us, we shall be slow to accept 
conclusions which are based on any strict distinction in usage 
between the two verbs. 

27. 6 émliow pou épxdpevos kth. This clause (see v. 15) is in 
apposition to pécos tuav orjxee xrrX. Of the previous verse. 
Through misunderstanding of this, variants have arisen. The 
rec. with ACTA prefixes atrds éorw (as if v. 27 began a new 
sentence), and adds (with @) ds éumpoobév pov yéyovey (from 
v. 15); but neither of these insertions is found in sBC*LNT>W. 
x*B also omit 6 before ézicw, but ins. ACN3NW®; the omission 
of the article is awkward, and is explicable from itacism, 
O..e OT. 

For the Synoptic forms of the Baptist’s proclamation, see 
Introd., p. c. Mt.’s alteration of ‘‘loosen the thong of His 
sandals” to ‘‘ carry His sandals”? (Baordoo for Avoar) may 
point back to the form in Q. Either duty was that of a slave; 
and Wetstein (Mt. 3!) cites a Rabbinical maxim (Cetudboth, 
f. 90. 1) to the effect that a disciple might offer any service to 
his teacher which a slave did for his master, excef¢ that of 
unfastening his shoes, which was counted as a menial’s duty. 

&€vos does not occur elsewhere in Jn. (cf. Lk. 151%), and the 


constr. d&ios iva . . . is not found elsewhere in the N.T. Jn. 
never uses txavés (ov« eipi ixavos iva . . . is found again Mt. 88, 


Lk. 78). Perhaps duos is the more appropriate adj. here (cf. 
Acts 13”, where it is found in the citation of the Baptist’s pro- 
clamation, instead of the Synoptic ixavés); but cf. 2 Cor. 216 
mpos Tadra Tis ixavds ; 

28. The situation of the place is uncertain, and the variety 
of reading perplexes the topographical problem still more. 

ByOavia is read by S*ABC*WN® and must be accepted, 
although a ‘‘ Bethany beyond Jordan ” is not mentioned else- 
where. The rec. reading ByOaBopa was adopted by Origen on 
geographical grounds (Comm. vi. 40). The Sinai Syriac has 
Beth Abré, which Burkitt thinks must rest on local tradition 
similar to that followed by Origen. 
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Conder identified Bethabara with the ford called ’Abarah, 
N.E. of Bethshean.1 Jordan had many fords and ferries, and 
the name Bethabara would suit any place near a ford, its root 
being 7ay ‘‘to cross”; but it is in favour of Conder’s identi- 
fication that the name is not found elsewhere (cf. Beth-barah, 
Judg. 7%4). ’Abdrah is barely 20 miles from Cana as the crow 
flies, but would be about 40 miles by road, so that it would be a 
posstble site, if we take into account the time spent on the 
journey (21). It is, however, too far from Jerusalem to suit 
the Synoptic narrative (Mk. 1°, Mt. 3°), and the traditional site 
is much farther south, near Jericho.” 

Beth-Nimrah, on the E. side of Jordan, N.E. of Jericho, 
will meet all the conditions of the problem. In Josh. 13?” (B) 
Beth-Nimrah becomes Ba:Oavafpd, and this form might be 
corrupted either into Bethany ov Bethabara. We incline to 
accept this identification, which, made at the first by Sir George 
Grove, was accepted by Sir Charles Wilson,? and favoured by 
Cheyne. 

Srrou Fv “lwdvys Banrifey. This coupling of a participle with 
the verb efvar, where we should expect an imperfect (éGdmri~e) 
denoting continued action, is common in Jn. We have the 
phrase jv “Iwdvys Barri{wy repeated 373 10%; cf. also 5° 111 
13%, It is also found in the Synoptists (e.g. Lk. 516, Mt. 1922). 
This may be an Aramaic constr., but it is also found in classical 
Greek. 

Abbott notes (Dzaf. 2171) that d7ov after the name of a 
place (a constr. which appears again 12! 19!8, and in Mk., Mt. 
occasionally) is not in accordance with classical usage. Milli- 
gan cites from a second-century papyrus, cis AvBvnv Sov 
"Appov .. . xpyopmdei, an excellent parallel. 


The Baptist’s designation of Jesus as the Christ (vv. 29-34) 


29. rij émadptov. We now come to the second day of this 
spiritual diary (see on v. 19). One of the characteristics of the 
Fourth Gospel is the precision with which the author gives 
dates (see Introd., p. cii). 

Brérer tov “Inoodv. The name “Incois generally takes the 
article in Jn. (as in the Synoptists), except where an apposi- 


1D.B., s.v. ‘* Bethabara.” 

2 Eusebius, Onom. 

%See Smith’s D.B.?, s.v. “ Beth-Nimrah”’; cf. also E.B., s.0, 
* Bethany,” and see Rix, Tent and Testament, p. 175 f. 
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tional phrase with the article is introduced, or in a quotation 
_ (4) * 64), or in the phrase dexpidy "In. (see on 1°), or before 
ovv (see on 6%), There are a few other exceptions to the rule 
(e.g. 1151 12), but where the article is missing before In. the 
text always calls for scrutiny. Bis more prone to omit 6 before 
"Ty. than the other great uncials. (See Introd., p. lxvi.) 
épxépevov mpds adtév, ‘‘ coming towards him.” According 
to the Johannine narrative, Jesus had been baptized already, 
and probably the Temptation in the Wilderness had taken place. 
It would be natural that He should come back to John’s neigh- 
bourhood, where many earnest inquirers were gathered. There 
is no mention of any conversation between Him and John on this 
occasion; but John, as He passes, designates Him publicly as 
the Christ. 

"I8e «th. This is a favourite word with Jn.; cf. 136.4 
326 gid 726.52 773. 38. yo19 7629 7821 yof.5-14 2027 The Apoca- 
lyptist prefers idod. 

6 dpvds Tod Geod, z.e. the Lamb provided by God (see on 6%), 

The word duvdés, common in LXX, appears in N.T only 
here, v. 36, 1 Pet. 11°, and Acts 82 (a quotation from Isa. 53”), 
in each instance being applied to Christ, and with a sacrificial 
connotation. On the other hand, the diminutive dpviov 
(occurring occasionally in the LXX, e.g. Ps. 11448, Jer. 1119 
50”, but not as often as duvés) is found in the N.T. only at 21% 
and in the Apocalypse, where it is applied to Christ 29 times. 
Although the distribution of duds and dpviov is thus markedly 
different, no distinction of meaning can be traced when they are 
applied to Christ. 

6 dpuvds tod Oeod xtd. We have, first, to ask what the 
evangelist understood by the unique title ‘‘ the Lamb of God,” 
and what connotation it had for him. 

(a) In Jer. 1119 we have: ‘‘I was asa gentle lamb (dpviov) 
led away to be slaughtered,” the emphasis being on the inno- 
cence of the victim; and Isaiah’s ‘‘ as a lamb (éuvés) before her 
shearers is dumb ”’ (Isa. 53”) conveys the same idea. The two 
passages are brought together by Origen,! and the point of the 
comparison need not be missed. But the thought of the 
gentleness of a lamb is insufficient to explain the ‘‘ Lamb of 
God which takes away the sin of the world.” 

(4) In x Pet. 1! the Redemption of Christ is likened to that 
wrought on a lower plane by the sacrifice of a lamb without 
blemish. The deliverance from Egypt is the type of deliver- 
ance from the bondage of sin, and so the blood of the Paschal 

1 In Ioann. vi. 53. 
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lamb was typical of the blood of Christ. At the institution of 
the Passover, indeed, the blood of the Paschal lamb was not 
primarily piacular or redemptive; it was sprinkled on the door- 
posts, that the destroying angel might ‘‘ pass over” the house 
(Ex. 1218), Nevertheless, the conception of its redemptive 
efficacy prevailed in later Jewish thought; and Hort quotes 
(on 1 Pet. 11®) an apposite Midrash on Ex. 12”: ‘‘ With two 
bloods were the Israelites delivered from Egypt, the blood of 
the Paschal lamb and the blood of circumcision.” The refer- 
ence in 1 Pet. 11%, then, relates to the Paschal lamb rather than 
to the lamb of Isa. 53’. 

In the Apocalypse, the application of dpviov to Christ has 
primary reference to the idea of a lamb as a victim (Rev. 
58. 9 714) whose death is an expiatory sacrifice, efficacious for all 
mankind. And the association in Rev. 15% of the ‘‘ Song of 
Moses” with the ‘‘Song of the Lamb” suggests that, as in 
1 Pet. 119, the slain Lamb of the Apocalypse 1s compared with 
the Paschal lamb, rather than with the lamb of the daily sacrifice. 

The comparison of Christ with the Paschal lamb appears also 
in a document earlier than either 1 Peter or the Apocalypse, 
viz. 1 Cor. 57, ‘‘ Christ our Passover has been sacrificed for us.” 
And, inasmuch as this thought is conspicuously present in the 
Johannine narrative of the Passion (see on 19%), it would be 
legitimate to interpret ‘‘the Lamb of God” in the present 
passage in the same way, and to find here the thought that ‘‘ the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the world,” is the 
true Paschal Lamb, of whom the Passover victims of the past 
had been a type. 

(c) It seems, however, that in the Johannine use of the title, 
‘* the Lamb of God,”’ there is a reference to Isa. 538 7: ‘* Yah- 
weh hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all . . . as a lamb that 
is led to the slaughter . . . He opened not His mouth.” ? 
The passage is directly applied to Christ in Acts 8°2, and other 
phrases from the same prophecy are treated as having a 
Messianic reference in Mt. 817, 1 Pet. 222f, Heb. 9%. It is 
certain that, soon after the Passion, Christian believers found 
in Isa. 53 a forecast of the sufferings and the redemption of 
Jesus Christ. And the author of the Fourth Gospel, writing 
at the end of the first century, could not have been unaware 
of this Christian interpretation of Hebrew prophecy,? which 

1 Secondarily, as Charles shows, the Apocalyptist conceives of the 
Lamb as leader, an idea prominent in Jewish apocalyptic, but not 
present in the Fourth Gospel (Revelation, 1. cxiii). 

: a Cyprian's Testimonia (ii. 15) for Jn. 1° include both Ex. 12%t- and 
Sa. . 

8 Cane of Rome (§ 16), writing in the same decade, cites Isa. 53 

in full, applying it all to Christ. 
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would be quite sufficient to explain the majestic title, ‘‘ The 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” Indeed, 
Jn. treats Isa. 53 as a Messianic chapter at 12°8; see on 19” 

Such considerations help us to understand Jn.’s use of the 
“title. But it is the Baprzsz’s use of the title that presents diffi- 
culty. That he had been led to identify Jesus with Messiah 
who was to come, whether by private converse with Him before 
His baptism, or by the sign at the baptism which he believed 
himself to have received (v. 33), is in accordance with all the: 
evidence that is available! But that John the Baptist should 
have spoken of ¢he Christ as ‘‘ the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world,” and have done so, not only before 
His Passion, but before His public ministry had begun, requires 
explanation. 

The idea of a Suffering Messiah was not prevalent among 
the Jews of the first century? (see on 12%4). The apostles 
never reconciled themselves to the idea that Jesus was to die 
by violence (Mk. 9%? and passim; cf. Lk. 2474). Yet here we 
find the Baptist represented as foreseeing from the beginning 
that the climax of the ministry of Jesus would be death, and as 
announcing this publicly by acclaiming Him as the true Lamb 
of sacrifice, foreordained of God. It has been urged, in ex- 
planation, that the Baptist was the son of a priest, familiar with 
sacrificial ideas all his life. He certainly thought of himself as 
the Forerunner of the Christ, and Jn. represents him as believing 
that he was the herald of Isa. 40% (see on v. 23). He was, 
therefore, a student of the Isaianic prophecies which tell of the 
ideal Servant of Yahweh, the chosen One in whom Yahweh 
delights (Isa. 421). Later he was reassured, when in perplexity, 
by learning that the mighty works of Jesus were such as had 
been predicted of this Servant of Yahweh (Mt. 115, Lk. 7%; 
cf. Isa. 35°» § 42? 611). And so what more natural than that 
he should apply to Jesus the most striking of all the prophecies 
about Yahweh’s Servant, viz. Isa. 53? If he identified in his 
thoughts this great prophetic ideal with the person of Jesus, it 
would be explicable that he should call Jesus ‘‘ the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Dr. C. J. Ball * held that the title ‘‘ Lamb of God ” has an 
even closer connexion with Isa. 53 than is indicated by the 
word dvds in Isa. 53°. The Hebrew word neo ‘lamb ” came in 


its Aramaic form mou to mean ‘‘ child,” Me boy, ” ** servant’; 
and he suggested that what the Baptist really said in Avaaniee 
1 See Introd., p. ci. 


2 Cf. also Justin, Tryph. 32, and Introd., p. cxxxiii. 
8 See Burney, Avamaic Origin, etc., p. 108. 
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was, ‘‘ Behold the Servant of God, who takes away the sin of 
the world, ”? the Greek rendering in Jn. 1” being an excusable 
mistranslation. Ball urged further that 6 vids rod Ocod in 
v. 34 is a more correct rendering of the same Aramaic phrase, 
in both cases the explicit reference being to the zais of Isa. 421 
5213, Acts ae 42, 

The main difficulty in the way of all such explanations is 
that there is no good evidence that the Messianic application 
of Isa. 53 was current among the Jews in pre-Christiau times. 
As has been said above, it became current among Christians 
immediately after the Passion of Christ; but it does not appear 
that either the Jews or the early disciples during the earthly 
ministry of Jesus conceived of Isa. 53 as foretelling a suffering 
Christ.1 It is, therefore, hard to believe that John the Baptist, 
alone among the witnesses of the ministry of Jesus, and before 
that ministry had begun, should have associated Him with the 
central figure of Isa. 53; and that he should have so markedly 
anticipated the conclusions reached by those who, after the 
Passion, looking back upon the life and death of Jesus, found 
them to fulfil the predictions of the Hebrew prophet. 

To sum up. John Baptist believed Jesus to be the Christ 
of Jewish expectation, and announced Him as such, probably 
in the hearing of John, the son of Zebedee. Looking back, 
the aged apostle in after years realised how momentous an 
announcement this was, even more momentous than the Baptist 
had understood. And when dictating his recollections of an 
incident on which he had pondered long and deeply, it is in- 
telligible that he should state the Baptist’s cry, ‘‘ Behold the 
Christ,’”’ in terms which unfolded all that Jesus had come to 
mean for himself. Jesus was ‘‘ the Lamb of God, who takes 
away the world’s sin.” We do not suppose that the speeches in 
the Fourth Gospel were all spoken exactly as they are set down, 
although they may have been in some instances. But here, 
whether we attribute the form of the Baptist’s announcement 
to John the son of Zebedee, or to the scribe and editor of the 
Gospel who put in order the old man’s reminiscences, we must 
recognise the probability that the Baptist’s actual words were 
simpler, and_a less perfect expression of the Gospel of Re- 
demption. Cf. Introd. » P. cll. 

6 alpwr why dpaprtiay Tob kdopou. In 1 Jn. 3° we have éxetvos 
edavepwOn iva tas duaptias dpy. Here the ‘‘ taking away ’ is 
in the present tense, the futurum instans (like paprupet in v. 1 “fi 
6 aipwy is He who takes away and is always taking away the 


1 Burkitt, Christian Beginnings, p. 39, points out that the applica- 
tion of Isa. 53 to the Passion was made by Greek-speaking Christians 
in the first instance. Cf. Theology, July 1922, p. 50. 
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world’s sin, a profound Christian conception, formulated first 
in this verse, and reproduced with fidelity in the liturgical 
‘**Lamb of God, which ¢akest away (not which took away once 
for all at Calvary, although that also is true) the sins of the 
world.” For the Atonement is not only an event in time, but 
an eternal process. 

The séz of the world—not szzs in the plural, as at 1 Jn. 3° 
—is here contemplated. Western liturgies have followed 1 Jn. 3° 
rather than Jn. 17° in pleading ‘‘ Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata 
mundi, miserere nobis.”” But ¢he sn of the world is a deeper 
stain than the sins of individual men and women; and the 
Fourth Evangelist, who views the mission of Jesus sub specie 
eternitatis, sees that it is the sin of the xécopos (cf. v. 9), the 
lawlessness and rebellion of all created being, that is the subject 
of redemption. This includes, indeed, the sins of all men, but 
it is the sin of the xécpos, which knew not Jesus (v. 10), that is 
in view in this tremendous phrase. 

chipew is used of taking away sin at 1 Sam. 15% 25%8, as at 
1 Jn. 3°; at Isa. 534 we have ofros ras dpaprias pepe, the 
image being of the dearzng of another’s sin. 

80. This verse is almost verbally identical with v. 15, and 
illustrates well Jn.’s habit of repeating a phrase which he regards 
as specially significant after a short interval, in a slightly 
different form (see on 31°). 

obtés €or kth. ‘* This One,” pointing to Jesus, zs He of 
whom Ispake. The reference is not merely to vv .26, 27, but to 
Jn.’s proclamation of the Coming of Jesus, before He began His 
ministry, which is common to the Synoptists and Jn. (see on 
v. 15, and Introd., p. c). 

The rec. text has otrdés éore mepi ov eyo elrov, with 
xcAC3LNA®; but x*BC*W give émép of, “in whose behalf,” 
the Baptist always regarding himself as the herald of Jesus. 
Blass points out that déyew trép=éyev epi, ‘‘to speak 
about,” is common in classical Greek, and that iép for zepi is 
found in Paul (e.g. 2 Cor. 878). But in Jn. (with whom it is a 
favourite preposition) imép always means ‘‘in behalf of.” 
Cf, 651 roll. 18 174. 50. 51. 52 7337. 98 7013 p19 7gl4 7 Jn, 316 See 
on 1!5 for dy efzov, which seems to be the true text in that place. 

éviip is applied, as here, to Jesus, Acts 2”? 1751; see on 138 
above for its Johannine usage. 

31. Kayo odx Wdew adrdv, repeated v. 33, ‘Seven I did not 
know Him”? (cf. v. 26), sc. as the Messiah. That John the 
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Baptist knew Jesus in their early years is hardly doubtful, but 
the statement here made is that he did not recognise Him 
for what He was before His Baptism. The account in Mt. 
314. is different, and represents John as unwilling to baptize 
Jesus because he was aware of His Messiahship. Jn’s narra- 
tive, here as at other points (see v. 32), is more primitive than 
the Matthzean tradition. 

iva davepw0f 74 “Iopayd. John knew that his ministry was 
one of preparation only; its ultimate purpose was that in its 
exercise the Expected One should be made manifest. 

gavepodv, ‘‘ to reveal,’ is a late Greek word, occurring in 
LXX only at Jer. 338. In the Synoptic Gospels it appears once 
only (Mk. 4%), but is used in the Marcan Appendix (161: 14) 
of the ‘‘ manifestation” of the Person of Jesus, as in Jn. (74 
211-14; cf. 1 Jn.17). The verb always indicates emergence from 
mysterious obscurity, and a sudden breaking forth into clear 
light. Cf. 211 where it is used of the manifestation of the 
glory of Jesus; and 37! of the manifestation in Him of the 
works of God. At 1 Tim. 3! it suggests Divine pre-existence, 
and of this there may be a hint here (cf. v. 15), as there certainly 
is in 1 Jn. 3°, éxetvos ehavepwOy iva tas duaptias apy. 

76 ‘lopand. The ‘‘ manifestation’ for which the Baptist 
looked was only to ZsvaeZ. The exhortation of the brethren of 
Jesus was, indeed, davépwoov ceavtov 7G kdopw (74), but even 
there no more is suggested than a public manifestation to the 
Jews. Jn. is fond of the term xécpos (see on v. 9), and the 
thought that Jesus manifested Himself to the whole order of 
created life is deep-rooted in his thought; but he does not sug- 
gest that the Baptist had any such wide vision. 

Hoy eye év Wart. BawriLev. This was the most conspicuous 
feature of his ministry; cf. v. 26, and see further on v. 33. 

82. John now explains how and when it was that he came 
to recognise Jesus as the Christ. 

éuaptipnoev, This testimony, as the aorist denotes, was 
delivered at a definite moment; cf. comtra paprvpe in v. 15. 
The testimony is to the effect that John saw a dove or pigeon 
alight on Jesus at His baptism. There is no hint that we are 
to think of a spiritual vision; the verb OeaécOa (see on 1) is 
always used in the N.T. of seeing with the bodily eyes. The 
incident is related differently by Mk. (11°), who implies (as does 
Mt. 31°) that Jesus Himself saw the Spirit descending like a 
dove. Lk. 3” does not say who saw it, but all agree that a 
dove was seen, the words of Lk., cwparixd cide, laying 
emphasis on the objective and physical nature of the incident. 
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All the evangelists, that is, agree in recording that a dove 
,_ alighted upon Jesus when presenting Himself for baptism. 

The dove was regarded in Palestine as a sacred bird 
Xenophon (Azad. I. iv. 9) reports that it was not lawful in 
Syria to hunt doves; and this is suggested by Tibullus (i. 7. 17): 


Quid referam ut uolitet crebras intacta per urbes 
Alta Palaestino sancta columba Syro. 


So Lucian explains that to the Syrians a dove is fadu, and 
that any one unwittingly touching a dove is counted unclean 
(de Dea Syria, 54; cf. 14). Philo! comments on the great 
number of doves at Ascalon, and upon their tameness, due to 
the circumstance that from ancient times the people were 
not allowed to eat them, so that they were never caught (ap. 
Euseb. Praep. Evangel. viii. 14. 64).? 

Furthermore, the dove was regarded among the Semites 
as a symbol of the Spirit. Of ¢wvy rijs tpvydvos, ‘‘ the voice 
of the turtle’ (Cant. 21"), there is a Chaldee interpretation, 
reported by Wetstein, ‘‘ the Voice of the Spirit.”” And by the 
Jewish doctors the Spirit hovering over the primeval waters 
(Gen. 17) was compared to a dove: ‘‘ Spiritus Dei ferebatur 
super aquas, sicut columba, quae fertur super pullos suos nec 
tangit illos.” 3 

Hence we can understand why a dove alighting upon Jesus 
should have been regarded as symbolic of a descent of the 
Divine Spirit.4 The words ascribed to the Baptist are explicit. 
He saw the dove, and forthwith recognised it as the sign which 
he had been expecting (v. 33). 

For the expression kataBatvew é& odpavod, see on 3}. 

Some other divergences from the Synoptic accounts of the 
Baptism should be observed. Jn. says nothing of the heavens 
being opened (Mk. 1!° and parallels), or of the Voice from 
heaven (see on 128 below); and having regard to his knowledge 
of Mk.,° with whose account of the Baptist he has so much in 

1In Quis rer. div. her. § 25, Philo, when discoursing on Gen. xv. 9, 
interprets the turtle dove and pigeon (rpvydva xal mepiorepdv) of divine 
and human wisdom respectively, the wepiorepd standing for human 
wisdom, as being gentle (#uepos) and fond of the haunts of men. 

2Clement of Alexandria says that the Syrians venerate doves, as 
the Eleans venerate Zeus (Protrept. ii. 35). 

3 Quoted by Wetstein on Mt. 36 from Chagiga, 15A. 

4 Students of the fantastic science of Gemairia have not failed to 
note that the arithmetical value of the letters in mepucrepdé is 801, the 
same total as that represented by aw (Alpha and Omega). Cf. Irenzus, 
Her. i. 14. 6, who gives this as a Gnostic fancy. 

5 See Introd., p. c. 
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common (see on v. 6), it would seem that these omissions are 
deliberate. Here, as in v. 31, the Johannine narrative appears 
to be more primitive than that of the Synoptists. 

kal épewev éw adrév (cf. for the constr. 3°*). This is, on 
the other hand, a detail not found in the Synoptic narratives, 
perhaps added here with a reminiscence of Isa. 11°, where it 
is said of the Messianic King, dvaravoera: em’ airov rvedpa Tod 
Geod.t Jerome (on Isa. 117) quotes the following from the 
Gospel of the Hebrews: ‘‘ When the Lord was come up out of 
the water, the whole fount of the Holy Spirit descended and 
rested upon Him, and said to Him: My Son, in all the prophets 
was I waiting for thee that thou shouldest come, and I might 
rest in thee. For thou art my rest, thou art my first-begotten 
Son that reigneth for ever.”” This is a doctrinal combination 
of the Synoptic and Johannine narratives, probably intended 
to teach the permanence of the spiritual gift here vouchsafed 
through Christ to mankind.? 

The form in which the Dove and the Voice from heaven 
at the Baptism of Jesus are mentioned in the Odes of Solomon 
is curious. Ode xxiv. begins: ‘‘ The Dove fluttered over the 
Christ, because He was her head, and she sang over Him and 
her voice was heard,” sc. in the Underworld. The singing or 
cooing of the dove is as it were a Heavenly Voice; and ‘‘ flutter- 
ing” recalls the verb used by Justin, as qrepiorepay 7d ayrov 
mvedpa emimTyvar er aitév (Dial. 88). The verb émurrjvat is 
also found, in reference to the Baptism of Christ, in the 
Sibylline Oracles (vii. 67) and in Origen (c. Ceds. i. 40, 41), and 
its rendering volare or devolare in Tertullian (adv. Val. 27) and in 
Hilary (in Ps. liv. 7), showing that it had a place in some extra- 
canonical record. This idea of the dove ‘‘ fluttering ” is, as 
we have seen, associated in Hebrew thought with the idea of 
the Spirit ‘‘ brooding ” over the waters; cf. Gen. 12, Deut. 32". 

33. kdyd odk ydSew adrdv, repeated from v. 31. John the 
Baptist repeats, as an essential part of his witness, that he did 
not recognise Jesus for what He was until the dove lit upon 
Him; and he recognised Him then only because he had been 
divinely warned that there would be a sign. The Baptist is 
not represented as saying that he knew that the sign would be 
forthcoming in the case of a candidate for baptism. 


1Treneus (Her. iii. 17. 1) associates Isa, 112 with the Baptism 
of Jesus. 

2See Abbott, Diat. 712 ff., for speculations as to why Jn. avoided 
the word vest and preferred abide. 

3 Cf. Introd., p. cxlvi. 
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* . wépas pe. Cf. v.6. John’s mission to baptize was from 
re) 

éxeivés (explicit and emphatic, see on v. 8) pou etmwev kth. 
The Hebrew prophets had claimed that ‘‘ the word of Yahweh ” 
came to them, and John, the last of them, makes the same claim. 
“God said to me”; ; of that he was assured, 

ép Sv ay iSys 7d mvedua kataB. xtd. Upon whomsoever 
the Spirit descended and abode, He would be the minister of a 
greater baptism than that of John. John had doubtless 
(although this is not recorded) had many opportunities of 
observing the intense spirituality of the early life of Jesus, and 
his intercourse with Jesus previous to His baptism (according 
to Mt. 31) had led John to see something of His unique per- 
sonality. But, as the story is told, the Baptist was not finally 
assured of the ’ Messiahship of Jesus until the dove rested upon 
Him. He had not been told that the descent of the Spirit 
would thus be indicated; but the sign was sufficient, and he 
accepted it joyfully. 

odtés eotw 6 PamtiLov év mvedpate dyiw. For otros, cf. 13, 
and note that Bawrifwy is a prophetic present (cf. aipwy in v. 29). 
The Spirit descended on Jesus, so that He might baptize 
men therewith, and that the Spirit might rest on them as it 
rested on Him, although not in the same plenitude (cf. 3%4). 

év Wart. . . év mvedpatt dyiw. Baptism as administered by 
John was, according to the Synoptists, symbolical of purifica- 
tion of the soul. It was, according to Mk. 14, Bdariopa 
peravoias cis ddeow duaptiav. There may be a hint at 3” 
of some association of John’s ministry with the idea of puri- 
fication, but there is no suggestion anywhere in the Fourth 
Gospel that his baptism was one ‘‘ of repentance with a view to 
the remission of sins.” It has been pointed out? that the 
language of Josephus (Az/z. xviii. 5. 2) about John’s ministry 
of baptism suggests that it was not addressed so much to peni- 
tents as to those who were dedicating themselves very specially 
to an ascetic life of virtue. That it was symbolical, at any rate, 
of dedication, as well as of purification, is plain from the circum- 
stance that Jesus submitted, at the beginning of His ministry, 
to be baptized by John. 

In all the Gospels the primary contrast between the ministry 
of John and the ministry of Jesus is that the first was éy vdart, 
the second év rvevmart dyiw. Jn. makes the Baptist insist three 
times (vv. 26, 31, 33) that his baptism was only év vdar.—that 

1 Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, i. 102. 
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is, it was only the symbol of a baptism év rvevpari which he 
could not minister. In the prophets water is used several 
times as an image of the Spirit (cf. Isa 44%, Ezek. 36%, and 
note the verb in Joel 2%, ‘‘I will sour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh’), Jn. is fond of this image (cf. 44 7°); and the contrast 
of ‘‘ water’? and ‘‘ spirit”? in the Baptist’s references to his 
ministry of baptism is intended to convey that it was only 
preparatory to, and symbolical of, a greater ministry that was 
at hand. 

Mt. 34% and Lk. 32¢ (but not Mk. 18 or Acts 15) speak of the 
ministry of Jesus as a baptizing ‘‘ with the Holy Spirit and with 
fire.” But Jn. says nothing about a baptism with fire. Fire is 
the symbol of judgment, and Jesus ‘‘ came not to judge the 
world, but to save the world ” (1247; cf. 9%), in the Johannine 
presentation of His teaching. 

34. kdyo édpaxa, kat pepaptipyka. John’s testimony was 
that of an eye-witness. He had seen the sign of the dove, and 
he bears witness accordingly, the perfect peuapripyxa indicat- 
ing that his testimony was continuous up to the time of 
speaking, that Jesus was the Son of God. 

In Jn., 6 vids tod Ocod is a recognised title of Messiah, 
Nathanael (1%) and Martha (11?”) employing it as the Baptist 
does here. With this the Synoptists agree (Mk. 34, Mt. 143% 
26% 27%, Lk. 22”); the title had a definite meaning to Jewish 
ears, and was applied in the sense of ‘‘ Messiah.””1 In this 
sense it had its roots in the O.T.; cf.,e.g., Ps. 27, where the theo- 
cratic king is Yahweh’s Son, and Ps. 892”. The evidence for its 
use in Apocalyptic literature is scanty, only one instance being 
found in Enoch (cv. 2) of Messiah being called ‘‘ my Son’; cf. 
2 Esd. 728 133% 87-52 749, 

Jn. is the only evangelist who represents Jesus as using this 
title of Himself (52° 10% 114, where see notes). In these 
passages, if they stood alone, no higher meaning than 
‘* Messiah ”’ need be ascribed to it; but when they are taken 
in connexion with the peculiar claims of sonship made by Jesus, 
in the Synoptists as well as in Jn. (see on 31”), the phrase ‘‘ the 
Son of God ” seems intended by Jn. to have a deeper significance 
(cfg8: 5.207 20%), 

For 6 vids here there is a Western reading, 6 ékNexrtds 


(x* e Syr. cur., probably supported by Pap. Oxy. 208). Cf. 
Mt. 27° with Lk. aot, 


1Cf. contra, Dalman, Words of Jesus, Eng. Tr., p. 275; Burkitt 


(Christian Beginnings, p. 25) regards “Son of God” as the most 
primitive of the Christological titles, 
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The first disciples of Jesus (vv. 35-39) 


35. ti éwavpiov (cf. v. 29). This is the third day of the 
story (see on 17°), and the first day of the ministry of Jesus: 
‘* primae origines ecclesiae Christianae ’”’ (Bengel). 

médw is a favourite word with Jn., occurring over 4o times, 
while it only occurs twice in Lk. (Mk. has it 27 times, and Mt. 
17 times). Jn. uses it as a sort of resumptive conjunction, where 
a new section is introduced (e.g. 81%: #1 107- 18 211, etc.), the idea 
of repetztion not being prominent in such cases. 

wédw etotyker.t The next incident is that the Baptist was 
standing awaiting Jesus, whom he had acclaimed on the 
previous day. On this occasion he had two of his own disciples 
with him. 

éx TOv pabyTav adtod Uo. For the constr. dvo ék Trav. . ., 
see on 14°, A yaGyrys is one who learns from, and associates 
himself with, a respected teacher. The pa@yrai of John the 
Baptist are mentioned again 3% 41 (cf. Mk. 218 Mt. 112 1412, 
Lk. 718 114). See on 2?. 

One of these two disciples of the Baptist (cf. 3% 41) was 
Andrew (v. 40); the other is not named, and nothing more is 
said about him. But the Synoptic account of the call of the 
first disciples of Jesus (Mk. 11%, Mt. 4?) indicates that the first 
pair, Andrew and Peter, were quickly followed by the second 
pair, the sons of Zebedee. These are never mentioned explicitly 
in Jn., except in 211, but it is natural to infer that the unnamed 
disciple of v. 35 was one of them, viz. either James or John; 
and it would be in harmony with the reticence in regard to 
himself displayed throughout by the eye-witness whose re- 
miniscences lie behind the Fourth Gospel, that he should here 
be referred to, z.e. that the unnamed disciple was John the son 
of Zebedee (see on wv. 19, 40).” 

36. kal éuBddpas. The verb (only again in Jn. at v. 42) 
signifies an intent, earnest gazing; cf. Mk. 107! 14°, 

Jesus was not coming towards the Baptist (cf. v. 29) on this 
occasion, but moving away. John again designates him as 
‘¢the Lamb of God ” or the Christ, in the hearing of the two 
disciples who were in his company. 


1This form (plpft. with sense of impft.), ‘‘was standing,’”’ occurs 
again 737 185-16 2011. The MSS. vary between elorjxe: and lorjxe, the 
latter being always adopted by Westcott-Hort. 

2 Cf. Introd., p. xxxvi. 
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87. NB place adtod after pabytat, but airod comes first in 
C*LT® 33, and even before ot 8do in AC7NTAOW. 

The two disciples heard John’s words, and heard them with 
understanding and appreciation, for such (see on 3°) is the force 
in Jn. of dxovew followed by a genitive. 

kal jKododOnoav TO “Inood, ‘‘and went after Jesus.” Here 
was no decision to follow Him throughout His ministry and 
attach themselves to His Person, for the aorist only indicates 
their action at one definite moment. Jesus had not ‘‘ called ”’ 
them, or invited them to be His companions and disciples 
(cf. Mk. 117 and parallels); nor were they constrained to go 
after Him by anything that they had seen Him do. John’s 
striking and repeated designation of Him as the Expected One 
arrested their attention, and His own Personality did the rest. 

38. otpagels 8€ xtA. He turned round (cf. 20), for He 
had heard their steps behind Him. 

For @cacdpevos, always used of bodily vision, see on v. 14. 

He asks, ti {nteite; ‘‘ What do you seek? what are you 
looking for?”’ Their answer is, ‘‘ Where are you staying?” 
for they desired an opportunity of private conversation with 
Him. They had not yet reached the stage of discipleship; 
they wished to know a little more about Him. 

Abbott (Dzat. 26494) finds an illustration of ri fyretre; 
in Philo (guod. det. pot. 8) who, commenting on ri fyrets; of 
Gen. 37, explains it as the utterance of the éAeyxos to the 
wandering soul. Later on (c. 40) the é\eyxos is identified 
with the Adyos. But the parallel is not close enough to prove 
that Jn. is zwdebted to Philo for the use of so familiar a phrase 
as ti fnreire; Cf. 184 201. 

The disciples address Jesus as Radédz, a title which Jn., 
writing for Greek readers, at once interprets, 8 héyetat peep= 
pyveudopevov, AiSdoxade. For similar interpretations of Aramaic 
or Hebrew words, cf. vv. 41, 42, 425 52 97 1118 r9!8 17, 2018, 

They may have addressed Jesus thus because they took 
Him for a Rabbi travelling alone, but more likely they used 
Rabbi as an ordinary title of respect. It was the title which the 
Baptist’s disciples were accustomed to use when addressing 
their master (37°); and it appears from 13!° that afterwards the 
disciples of Jesus habitually addressed Him either as Rabdz 
(teacher) or as Marz (lord). The distinction is only this, that 
the antithesis to Raéddz is ‘‘ scholar,’”’ and to Mar is ‘‘ servant ”’ 
or ‘‘ slave” (cf. 15!°); the terms being often used without any 
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clear sense of a difference between them. Either might be 
rendered ‘‘ Sir,” without going wrong. Thus, in the Synoptic 
narratives of the Transfiguration, where Mk. (9°) has Radédz, 

«Lk. (9%*) renders it by émuordra, and Mt. (174) by xvpue. So in 
the story about the storm on the lake, where Mk. (4%8) has 
diddoxare, Lk. (8%) has émiordra, and Mt. (8%) has xvpre. 
But while «vpue may thus sometimes represent adbdz, or be 
used (as at 1274 214) merely as the equivalent of the English 
‘* Sir,” it generally points to an original "1 or Marz 


The Johannine usage of these terms is interesting. In the 
early part of the Gospel the disciples are always represented as 
saying &aédz, while others,? such as the woman of Samaria 
(44), the nobleman ofCapernaum (4”), the sick man at Bethesda 
(5’), the blind man after his cure (9°), Mary and Martha of 
Bethany (11. 21. 2? 82, but cf. 11° and note there), say xvpue. 
The multitude who were fed with the five loaves first say Rabdz 
(6%); but, after they have heard the discourse about the 
heavenly bread, say xvpe (684). The first occasion on which a 
disciple is represented as saying xvpve is at the conclusion of 
this discourse, when Peter says, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we go?” 
(6%). We have ‘PaSei used again by the disciples at 118, but 
kvpie at 1177; and thenceforward add7 disappears from their 
speech, and they say Lord (13°  145- 8- 2 2115 etc.), the change 
in address indicating a growing reverence. The title Raddz 
was not employed after the Resurrection of Jesus, who was 
afterwards spoken of as Maran or 6 xipuos (cf. 1 Cor. 167, 
and see note on 4}). 

Thus Jn.’s report as to the use of these titles by the disciples 
is not only consistent, but is probably historical. Nothing of 
this kind can be traced in the Synoptists, who do not dis- 
tinguish between diddoxarde and xvpre as modes of address, 
both being in use, as they represent the facts, at all stages of 
the association of the Twelve with Jesus. Indeed, Lk. (11%) 
puts the phrase xvpre Sidafov Huds into the mouth of 
the disciples. In this regard, a more primitive tradition is 
preserved in the Fourth Gospel. 

The Aramaic Radéz is not found in Lk., and in Mt. only 
in the greeting of Judas to his Master (26”-*). Mk. has it in 
the corresponding place (Mk. 14”), and also places it twice 
in Peter’s mouth (Mk. 9° 1174). Raddonz is found in Mk. 10°, 
With these exceptions, the Synoptists always translate °3), 


and do not reproduce the title itself. 
1See on the whole subject, Dalman, Words of Jesus, Eng. Tr., 


Pp. 324-340, and Burkitt, Christian Beginnings, pp. 43 ff. 
3 Nicodemus, naturally, says Rabbi (3°). 
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Lk. and Jn., both of whom wrote for Greek readers, thus 
differ markedly as to the title Ratz, Lk. never mentioning it, 
while Jn. has it again and again, giving the Greek rendering 
of it on its first occurrence. Probably the explanation is that 
behind Jn. we have the report of one who spoke Aramaic, and 
who was present at many of the scenes which he describes; 
while Lk. rests on documents and on information gained at 
second hand. In the reminiscences of his first intercourse with 
Jesus, as John the son of Zebedee dictated them, he employed 
the term Rabéz, which he remembers that he used; and his 
interpreter, Jn., naturally translated it for the benefit of his 
Greek readers. but preserved the original word. 

39. “Epxeobe kal dpeobe. For dfeobe (BC*LTW and syrr.), 
the rec. has idere with NAC3NA® and latt. Lightfoot (Hor. 
Hebr. in loc.) and Schlatter note that ‘‘Come and see”’ is 
a common formula of authoritative invitation in Talmudic 
authors; but parallels are unnecessary to cite for so simple 
a phrase. Cf. 16 1154, gpxov xai ide. 

‘* Come and ye shall see.” This is the method of discovery 
which Jesus commended to the first inquirers, and it is still the 
method by which He is revealed. Not by dialectic or argu- 
ment, although these have their place, is the soul’s quest 
satisfied. For that there must be the personal following, the 
‘* abiding ”’ in His presence. Cf. 81, and see on 6®. 

jrAOav Kat elSav mod péve. Observe the historic present 
following ‘‘ they saw ”’ (cf. 214). 

Accordingly, the two inquirers wap’ att éyewav Thy jpepav 
éxetvyy, ‘‘ abode with Jesus that day,” sc. that eventful day 
which the narrator recalls (see on 11 for a like use of 
éxeivos). Perhaps it was the Sabbath day (see on 21). The 
addition ‘‘ it was about the tenth hour ”’ is, no doubt, a personal 
reminiscence. ‘That is, it was ten hours after sunrise, or about 
4 p.m., when the two disciples reached the place where Jesus 
was lodging. ; 

The evangelists uniformly follow the practice, common 
throughout the Roman world, of counting the hours from 
sunrise. Thus Josephus reports (Vzta, 54) that it was a Jewish 
custom to dine (dpirroroeto Gar) on the Sabbath day at the 
sixth hour. Now the dpiorov was the usual midday meal 
(Setrvov being supper), so that ‘‘ the sixth hour” means zoo, 
z.e. the day began about 6 a.m. The parable of the Discon- 
tented Labourers shows this clearly (Mt. 20% §). So, in the 
present passage, ‘‘ the tenth hour” was about 4 p.m. There 
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-were ‘‘twelve hours in the day” (11°), but as the day was 
reckoned from sunrise to sunset, the length of an ‘‘ hour” de- 
pended on the time of year. No doubt, the precision of reckon- 
ing habitual to people with watches and clocks is not to be 
looked for among Orientals of the first century; but it is re- 
markable how prone Jn. is to note the time of day (cf. 4% 5 
188 19 201%), and his exactitude suggests that he is repro- 
ducing the report of an observer of the events recorded. 


The call of Peter (vv. 40-42) 


40. *AvSpéas. Jn. alone tells that Andrew was a disciple 
of the Baptist (v. 35). The Synoptic story of the call of Peter 
and Andrew (Mk. 11 and parls.) may be another version of 
vv. 40-42, but it probably narrates a more formal call to 
apostleship which came later (see on v. 37, and Introd., p. xxxv). 
Andrew is introduced as ‘‘ Simon Peter’s brother,” being the 
less famous of the two (cf. also 68 and Mk. 116, Mt. 438 102, 
Lk. 614); and, except at 128, he is always associated with Peter. 
Jn. assumes that every one will know who Simon Peter was, 
a similar assumption being made by Lk., who mentions ‘“‘ the 
house of Simon” and ‘‘ Simon’s wife’s mother” (Lk. 4%), 
before anything is told about Simon himself. See, further, 
on 6° for the prominence of Andrew in the Fourth Gospel. 

eis éx tOv SUo KTh. Jn. prefers to write efs é« rather than 
eis stmpliciter when speaking of one of a number of persons 
fet, Be et Gp p38 a 4-  18") 20%). The Synoptists 
generally omit é, as Jn. does on occasion (7)? 12%). 

tev dkoucdyTwy Tapa “lwdvou, sc. V. 35. The constr. mapa 
twos occurs again 6% 751 826.40 7515; it is quite classical. 

41. The text is uncertain. x*LWIA give zpéros. This 
would mean that Andrew was the first to find his brother Peter; 
implying that the unnamed disciple had also set out to find 
Ais brother (z.e., presumably, James, the elder son of Zebedee), 
and that he did find him, but later. But if the sentence means 
all this, it is very obscurely expressed. 

mpatov, accepted by most modern editors, is supported 
by x°ABT>@ fam. 13, and the vss. generally. This would mean 
that Andrew found Peter first, before he did anything else, there 


1The idea (adopted by Westcott) that Jn. follows a method of 
counting the hours from midnight has been shown by W. M. Ramsay 
(D.B., 475-479) to be untenable; cf. A. Wright, N.T. Problems, 
Pp. 147 ff. 
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being no suggestion of John looking for any one, or of any other 
disciple being found by either of them. The emphasis on 
iS.ov, ‘‘ his oz brother,’’ would be consistent with this. 

Whether we read zpéros or zpérov, a good deal of time 
elapses between v. 39 and v. 43. Andrew and the zmnomznatus, 
presumably, have a full and convincing conversation with 
Jesus, staying with Him for the afternoon and night ; Andrew 
goes out and finds Peter, who is brought back to Jesus, wel- 
comed, and renamed Kephas. Modern editors (Alford is an 
exception) try to find time for all this between 4 p.m. and the 
next morning (ézavpuov, v. 43), although this is not stated. It 
would be easier to understand the sequence of events if we 
suppose ‘‘ that day ” (v. 39) to mean a full day of twenty-four 
hours, from sunset to sunset, and allow two nights, instead of 
one only, to intervene between ézavpuov of v. 35 and éravpuov 
of v.43. This would be consistent either with zp@ros or paror, 
both being awkward on any hypothesis. 

But there is another reading, mpwi, supported by the O.L. 
texts 5, e, and (apparently) 7, all of which have mane.1 An 
original tpwitonadeApon would readily be corrupted to mpw- 
TONAAEAPON, which leads to tTrpwTONTONadeAMON. We con- 
. Clude that mpwi is the true reading. Jn. uses this form (not 
mpwia) again at 18% 201; and it gives an excellent sense here. 
‘* He finds early in the morning his own brother Simon,” 
having stayed the night at the lodging where Jesus was. Then 
éravpiov in v. 43 stands for the day after the finding of Simon, 
which occupies Day iv. of the spiritual diary covered by this 
chapter (see on v. 29 above). This is certain if tpwi be accepted 
as the true reading, and even if we read zpdrov it is highly 
probable. 

edpykapey tov Meooiav. This was (and is) the Great Dis- 
covery. Andrew speaks for his unnamed companion as well 
as for himself: ‘‘ We have found the Messiah.” 

tév Megoiay, The Aramaic title mwin is found in the N.T. 


elsewhere only at 4”. See on v. 38 for the preservation of such 
Aramaic forms in Jn., although not in the Synoptists, the Greek 
interpretation being added. Cf. Ps. 2?, Dan. 9”: 8 

According to Jn., the recognition of Jesus as the Christ 
by Andrew, by Philip (v. 45), and by Nathanael (v. 49) was 
swift and unhesitating; although it is noteworthy that nothing 
of this kind is told of Peter, whose confession of faith is not 


1 The Old Syriac does not reproduce here any word like rpérov or 
mpwt, 


* 
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recorded until 6%-®. The Synoptists suggest, as is probable 
a priorz, that the disciples did not reach full conviction all at 
once, but that it came to them gradually, the critical point 
being Peter’s confession (Mk. 8”, Mt. 1616, Lk. 9°). Perhaps 
we should regard the full assurance which Jn. ascribes 
to Andrew, Philip, and Nathanael on their first meeting with 
Jesus as antedated. It is, however, legitimate to treat their 
utterances (vv. 41, 45, 49) as the expressions of an enthusiasm 
which became dulled, as the novelty of their intercourse with 
Jesus passed away, and which did not become a reasoned 
conviction until later.? 

42. The rec. has “Iwvé (with AB°TA) for the better supported 
ledyow (SB*LW 33, etc.). A similar variation appears at 
2115-17, 

épBhépas, sc. ‘* having looked intently on him.” This verb 
has already (v. 36) been used of the Baptist’s earnest look at 
Jesus; it is used by the Synoptists of the piercing, scrutinising 
gaze of Jesus (Mt. 1976, Mk. 107-2”, Lk. 201”), and of His 
‘| ooking ” upon Peter after his denial. 

It is plain from this verse (cf. 2115” and Mt. 161) that 
Simon was known as ‘‘ Simon, son of John,” to distinguish him 
from others bearing the common personal name ‘‘ Simon.” 
By the Synoptists he is generally called ‘‘ Peter,” but often 
simply ‘‘ Simon ”’ ; in the lists of the apostles it being added 
that he was surnamed ‘‘ Peter ”’ (Mt. 107, Mk. 336, Lk. 614), this 
addition being necessary to distinguish him from the other 
apostle called Simon. The designation ‘‘ Simon Peter ” marks 
a later date than ‘‘ Simon” simply ; and it is noteworthy that 
while in Jn. he is described as Sivwv Ilérpos 17 times (see 
further on 1815), this double name appears in the Synoptists 
only at Mt. 161 (a passage peculiar to Mt. and later than the 
Marcan tradition) and at Lk. 5°.2 

Jn. states here that Jesus gave Simon the Aramaic name or 
nickname of Kephas, which became Ilérzpos in Greek, when 
He saw him for the first time, discerning his strong character 
at a glance. Mk. (3!) rather suggests (although he does not 
say expressly) that Simon was given the name of Peter when he 
was selected as one of the Twelve, much as John and James 
were called Boanerges or ‘‘sons of thunder.” This is not 
suggested, however, in the lists of the apostles in Lk. (6) and 

1Cf. Introd., p. cxxxiv. 

2 See a full note on “ The Names of St. Peter” in Hort, 1 Peter, 
p. 152. 
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Mt. (102; Mt. has Siuwv 6 A|eysuevos Iérpos). It is obviously 
appropriate that Mt. should call the apostle ‘‘ Simon Peter” 
(16!*) when relating his great confession, and that Jesus, 
addressing him on that occasion as ‘‘ Simon, son of John,” 
should have reminded him of the name Kephas: ov ef Heérpos, 
Kal ért tatty TH TéTpa oikodopyjow pov THy éexxAynolav. Jn. may 
have ante-dated the giving of the new and significant name, 
but there is no proof of this. 

To give a new name in the O.T. history sometimes marked 
the beginning of a new relation to God; e.g. Jacob was called 
Israel (Gen. 327°), and Abram became Abraham (Gen. 17°), 
after a spiritual crisis (cf. also Isa. 62? 651°). When adult 
converts from heathenism are baptized, they are given a new 
name for a similar reason. But there is no evidence that it 
is in Jn.’s mind to suggest this when he recalls that Jesus called 
Simon, Kephas, ‘‘ the rock man,’’? although such an inference 
might be drawn from Mt. 16'*- if it stood alone. Jn.’s narrative 
here is quite simple, and there is no subtlety in the telling. 
See, however, on 6%. 

The Aramaic name Kephas (perhaps the same as Kazaphas) 
is familiar in Paul, who uses it to designate Simon always in 
1 Cor. (11% 3? 9° 15°) and generally in Gal. (118 2% 4-14. but 
cf. 27-8), It appears in no other Gospel but Jn., and the re- 
tention of the Aramaic XS‘) is a touch that could hardly have 
occurred to any one whose mother speech was not Aramaic 
(see on vv. 38, 41, and cf. p. Ixxix). By the end of the first 
century Simon was best known as Ilérpos, and he has been 
generally called by this name ever since. 


The call of Philip and Nathanael (vv. 43-51) 


43. ti émapiov, z.e. on Day v. of this eventful week (see 
on v. 9), Jesus resolved to go forth into Galilee; for é&e\@civ 
eis thy FadtAalay cf. 4%, and note that Jesus is now on the 
E. side of Jordan. Either as He was starting, or on the way, 
He found Philip, who was a Galilean like Andrew and Peter, 
and who was probably brought into touch with Him by their 
means. 

The rec. text adds 6 “Iycods after 76éAnocev, omitting the 
name after air@, but the better reading (SABW®) omits it after 
nOéAnoev and inserts it after aird. 

Thus, we might suppose from the order of the words that 

1 See Moffatt, Introd., p. 524. 
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the subject of 76éAncev and eipioxe is not 6 Ingots, but Térpos, 
who has been mentioned immediately before. Then we should 
have the attractive sequence: Andrew finds Peter, Peter finds 
Philip, Philip (in his turn) finds Nathanael (v. 45), all being 
fellow-Galileans and friends. But if Ilérpos is the subject of 
ebpioxe., it must also be the subject of 76éAncev. 

44. Philip is said to be dd BnOoaidd, z.e. from Bethsaida 
Julias, at the N.E. end of the Lake of Galilee (see on 6}: 16 1224), 
Bethsaida had been rebuilt by Philip, tetrarch of Iturea 
(Lk. 31), as Josephus records (An/ét. xvill. 2. 1); and it is pos- 
sible that the apostle Philip was named after the ruler of the 
district. 

After BynOcaida, Jn. adds ék tis twokdws *AvSpéou Kal Métpou. 
The house of Andrew and Peter was not at Bethsaida, but at 
Capernaum (Mk. 121: ?%), a town which Jn. mentions, 2!% 446 
617. 24. 59° and of which he knew the situation precisely. The 
discrepancy is unimportant. 

Attempts have been made to distinguish in Jn. between 
a0, as indicating habitation, and éx, birthplace (see Abbott, 
Diat. 2289). If this could be sustained, we might say that 
Philip was a native of Capernaum, whose home was at Bethsaida. 
But it appears from 6%3- 88. 41 742, that dé and é« are used almost 
interchangeably, as they were beginning to be in Greek authors 
generally. Cf. Ps. 140}, 

éfeAod pe && avOpdrov Tovnpod 

ad avdpos adikov pioal pe, 
where no distinction can be traced. Moulton- Milligan, $.U, 
éx, quote from papyri the phrase oi é« tis xwuns of the zxhabz- 
tants (not necessarily the zatzves) of a village. See further 
on 113, 

éxohovOer pot. This probably means no more, in this con- 
text, than that Jesus asked for Philip’s company on the journey 
into Galilee. The same call was afterwards addressed to others 
with a more exacting meaning (cf. Mk. 2!4, Mt. 8% 1971, and 
especially Jn. 217°). 

It has been suggested that Philip is to be identified with the 
disciple who wished to bury his father before he obeyed the call 
to follow (Mt. 8%), but this is mere conjecture. 

45. Nathanael is a Hebrew name, bony, meaning ‘‘ God 


has given,” the equivalent of the Greek Theodore. He was of 
Cana of Galilee (21°), and it was perhaps there that Philip 
found him, as Cana is the next place mentioned (21). 
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Nathanael has been identified, e.g. by Renan and Zahn, 
with Bartholomew, because (1) in the Synoptic lists of the 
apostles, Philip is associated with Bartholomew as he is here 
with Nathanael, and (2) while the name Nathanael does not 
occur in the Synoptists, Bartholomew (which is only a 
patronymic, Bar Tho/maz) is not found in Jn. 

This group of disciples are represented as students of the 
O.T. As Andrew says, ‘‘ We have found the Messiah ” (v. 41), 
so Philip says, ‘‘ We have found Him of whom Moses and the 
prophets wrote.” This is what was explained to the disciples 
at Emmaus (Lk. 242’). The reference to ‘‘ Moses ”’ includes 
at any rate Deut. 18%. 

The Person in whom these prophecies were fulfilled is 
described by Philip as ‘‘ Jesus, a son of Joseph (not se son, 
rov vidv of the rec. text being erroneous), the man from 
Nazareth.” It is certain that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
did not regard Jesus as a ‘‘ son of Joseph’; for him Jesus was 
povoyers Geds (v. 18). But he does not stay to explain that 
Philip’s confession fell short of the truth, just as he does not 
comment on the query, ‘‘ Is not this Jesus the son of Joseph ?”’ 
(6%). Jn. is sure that his readers are of one mind with himself 
as to the Divinity of Jesus, and that they will not misunderstand. 
This characteristic of Jn.’s style has been called “‘ the irony of 
St. John,” } and it appears severaltimes. (Cf. 6% 7°5 188 1919.) 

trav awd Nafapér. ‘‘ The man from Nazareth” (so Acts 
10%”) was the natural designation of Jesus by those who only 
knew where He lived (see on 185). ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth” is 
still a descriptive phrase on the lips of many who are assured 
that He was Oeds éx Oeod. 

46. Nathanael’s rejoinder has been taken by some to be a 
meditative comment on what Philip has said rather than a 
question, viz. ‘‘Some good might come out of Nazareth.” 
But the order of the words is in favour of it being taken inter- 
rogatively, ‘‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 
Nazareth is not mentioned in the O.T., so that there was nothing 
to connect the place with the prophecies of Messiah. See on 
71.52. But Nathanael’s question has something of scorn in it, 
as if Nazareth had a bad name; however, of this there is no 
evidence. Nathanael was of Cana, and the rivalry between 
neighbouring villages might account for his expression of 

1 Salmon, Introd. to N.T., p. 280; cf. p. xxxiv above. 
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incredulity as to Nazareth being a prophet’s home. That he 
does not seem to have heard of Jesus before shows how retired 
His life had been before He began His public ministry. 

47. There is no suggestion that Jesus overheard Nathanael’s 
incredulous query. He speaks from His previous knowledge 
of the man (v. 48). 

Be. See on v. 29. 

dAnPas *“lopanreityns év @ Sddos odx gortv. Isaac complained 
of Jacob’s guile (ddAo0s, Gen. 27°) ; but that was before he 
received the new name of Israel and had a vision of heavenly 
things. The Psalmist hails as blessed the man ‘‘ in whose 
spirit there is no guile ” (Ps. 327); and of the ideal Servant of 
Yahweh it was declared, ‘‘ neither was any guile found in his 
mouth ” (Isa. 53°). Thus he who is truly an Israelite (cf. 
Rom. 2”), representing Israel at its best, must be without guile, 
and such a man Nathanael was declared by Jesus to be. 

Jn. has dAnOads again, 447 614 776 40 831, x Jn. 25, 

48. 1é0ev pe ywwoxers; ‘‘ Whence do you know me?” 
Nathanael had overheard the remark of Jesus, and expresses 
wonder that He should have known anything about him. 

ywooxew is a favourite word with Jn., occurring about 
twice as frequently as it does in the Synoptists, which is all the 
more remarkable as Jn. never uses the noun yvéous (Lk. 17 1152, 
and often in Paul). For the supposed distinction between 
eidévan and ywdoxew, see on v. 26; cf. 274. 

dmexp. "In. S@ insert 6 before “Incots, but om. ABLWTA; 
see ON VV. 29, 50. 

mpd Tod ce Sidummov puvica. dwveiy is the word used in 
Jn. for calling any one by his personal name or usual title; 
ch, 20° 12% 12"? 131 18%, 

bd thy ouxyy elddv oe, ‘‘ I saw thee under the fig tree.” 
io is not found with the acc. elsewhere in Jn. (see on ioxdrw in 
v.50). Perhaps it indicates here that Nathanael had withdrawn 
to the shelter of the fig tree, under which Jesus had seen him. 

ind thy ovxjv. The fig tree is a very familiar object in 
Palestine, where it was specially valued for the grateful shade 
of its leaves. National tranquillity is often pictured by the 
image of every man sitting ‘‘ under his vine and under his fig 
tree’ (1 Kings 4”, Mic. 44, 1 Macc. 141"). When Jesus says to 
Nathanael, ‘‘ When thou wast under the fig tree,”’ ¢.e. probably 
the fig tree in the precincts of his own house, He alludes to some 
incident of which the evangelist gives no explanation. What- 
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ever it was, the fact that Jesus should have known it impressed 
Nathanael so much that he broke out into the confession, ‘‘ Thou © 
art the Son of God, Thou art the King of Israel.”” The power 
which Jesus had of reading the secrets of men’s hearts is alluded 
ke again, 2 25 4h. %, 

This episode has been compared? with the story of the 
prolonged meditation of Gautama under the Bodhi tree, where 
he attained Buddha-hood, and thenceforward began to gather 
disciples. But there is no real parallel. It was not Jesus, 
but His disciple Nathanael, who meditated under the fig tree, 
nor is there any hint (as in the Buddha legend) that Jesus 
received ‘‘ enlightenment ”’ thus. 

Cheyne ? gets rid of the fig tree by the supposition that 
there has been a misreading of an Aramaic original, the words 
pon mms, ‘when thou wast making supplication,’ being 


mistaken {or MINAT NA AAR, ‘* when thou wast under the 


fig tree.” This is not convincing. 

one fanciful hypotheses about Nathanael are that the 
incident indicated here is another version of the story of 
Zaccheeus in the sycamore tree (Abbott, Dzaz. 3375 f.); or that 
in him we are to see a figure symbolical of Paul, an Israelite who 
broke through the prejudices of his early training (sufficiently 
answered by Moffatt, /uztrod. to V.T., p. 565); or that we are to 
equate him with the Beloved Disciple (cf. Introd., p. xxxvii). 
But the simplest interpretation is the best. Nathanael was a 
real figure, and his call was vivid in the mind of the aged disciple 
whose recollections are behind the Fourth Gospel. 

49. ‘PaBBet. See on v. 38. 

od el 6 vids Tod Oeod. Cf. Peter’s ov el 6 ayos Tod Oeod 
(6), and Martha’s ov ef 6 Xpucrds, 6 vids rod Geod (11°”); and 
see below on v. 51. Nathanael sees in Jesus One who has 
displayed a wonderful knowledge of his past life (cf. 41% 2), and 
so he identifies Him with the expected Messiah. For the title 
6 vids Tod Peov, see On V. 34 above. 

od Baorheds et tod “lopaynd. This, to us, is a lesser title 
than 6 vids rod Oeot, but not so to Nathanael; see on 12}8, 
Nathanael has been hailed by Jesus as an ‘‘ Israelite, ” a worthy 
and representative son of Israel, and he replies out of the fulness 
of his heart, ‘‘ Thou art the King of Israel,” and therefore 
Nathanael’s King. Both Messianic titles, ‘‘ Son of God ” and 
‘* King of Israel,” have their roots in Ps. 2. 


1 By Seydel. See D.C.G., ii. 288, 
3Z.B., s.v. ‘‘ Nathanael.” 
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50. daexpiOy “In. kal etrev. In the Synoptists (except at 
Mk. 78) the formula is 6 dmoxpifeis elrev, but in Jn. the 
almost invariable use is ‘‘ answered and said,’ two co-ordinate 
verbs being used (see on v. 26). Inthe LXX both constructions 
are found. 

Burney (Aramaic Origin, etc., p. 53) claims dzexpiOy "In. 
kal elrev as a literal rendering of an Aramaic original, as it 
is in Theodotion’s Daniel. The constr., however, is common 
in the LXX, where the original is Hebrew (not Aramaic), e.g. 
1 Sam. 14% 197%, 2 Chron. 29% 34%, Joel 21® (of Yahweh). 
A more plausible argument for an Aramaic original of Jn. is 
found by Burney in the large number of asyndeton sentences. 
This is a specially Aramaic (not a Hebrew) characteristic. 
If, however, the narrative parts of the Gospel were dictated 
(as we hold to be probable) by one to whom Aramaic was 
his native language, we should expect to find them reproduced 
sometimes in Greek with an Aramaic flavour. 

*Incods often—perhaps generally—takes the def. art. in 
Jn. (see on v. 29) ; but the phrase dzexpi6y “Iycods is common, 
2.g. 410 B14. 54 o8 737. 36 1834. 36, etc, 

Sr etrdv cou Stu ktTA. The second ér introduces the words 
actually said. The first 67 is ‘‘ because,” a favourite use 
with Jn., and is here employed suspenszvely at the beginning 
of the sentence, as again at 1419 1519 16® 20” (and also in the 
Apocalypse; cf. Abbott, Dzat. 2176). 

éwoxdtw is not found again in Jn.; it is more emphatic than 
imé of v. 48, and perhaps indicates concealment ‘‘ under the 
cover of the fig tree.” But the variation t1é tHv ovKqv ... 
troxdtw THs cuKHs is thoroughly Johannine ; when repeating a 
phrase, Jn. is apt to alter it slightly, either by a change in the 
order of the words, or by using a different word. 

pelLw tovtwy spy. Perhaps there is an allusion here to the 
designation of Nathanael as aAn6as “Iopandéirys (v.47). Jacob, 
to whom the name of “‘ Israel ” was given, was pre-eminently 
a man of vision. The ancient (although erroneous) interpreta- 
tion of his new name equated it with by ms wre utr utdens 
Deum. This etymology was adopted by Philo, who, comment- 
ing on the story of Jacob at Peniel (Gen. 32), says (de soma. 1. 
21): ‘‘He compels him to wrestle, until He has imparted to him 
irresistible strength, having changed his ears into eyes, and 
called this newly modelled type, /srae/, ie. one who sees” 
(IopayA, dpavra). 

Nathanael, who is ‘‘ an Israelite indeed,’’ must also bea man 
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of vision, and the vision which is promised him is greater even 
than that which he has already recognised, viz. that Jesus is 
‘« the King of Israel ”’ (v. 49). 

Bl. kot déyer adtG, “Aphvy dpty déyo Syiv. Despite the 
singular aird, the plural tuiy suggests that the words which 
follow were addressed to others besides Nathanael. When 
Jesus prefaces a saying addressed to an individual by this 
solemn introduction, He is represented by Jn. as putting it in 
the form dav dunv A™yw cou (3° 5 4 2118), Further, although 
the promise is in the singular peilw rovrwy dy, the vision is 
described as to be seen by more than one, deoGe xrd. 
Nathanael is only one of those who are to see ‘‘ the heaven 
opened and the angels ascending and descending,” etc. 

duh duty Neyo Spiv. The authority with which Jesus was 
accustomed to speak has been noted above (Introd., p. cx). 
His authoritative manner of speech is indicated sometimes in 
the Synoptists by the mere addition of A€yw cou or A€yw dyiv, 
og. Min 2g) 11) LE. 5** GP! 72° totter 18+? etc, Mt eo 
21% 23 etc. This is often found in the expanded form apyyv 
dey tpiv (30 times in Mt., 13 in Mk., and 6 in Lk., who also 
translates jox by vai, dAnOas or éx’ aAnOeias). Jn. always gives 
it in the form duynv daunv Aéyw tpiv (25 times; cf. 4% 135% for 
Aéyw tyuiv simply). In Jn. the formula is usually associated 
with sayings not given by the Synoptists; but cf. 3° 131% 2° It 
is clear from the Gospels that this was a characteristic usus 
loquendi of the Lord (Himself the Amen, Rev. 314; cf. Isa. 651°), 
who never rested His sayings on the authority of other masters, 
as the Rabbinical habit was, but spoke as One possessed of 
the secrets of life. 

Why the duv is doubled in the Johannine reports cannot 
be confidently explained. There are instances in the other 
Gospels of Jesus repeating at the beginning of a sentence 
the name of the person addressed, for greater emphasis, e.g. 
Martha, Martha (Lk. 10*!), Simon, Simon (Lk. -22%1), Elot, — 
Eloi (Mk. 15%); but this does not provide an exact parallel. 
It would appear that auyv was for Him a form of solemn 
attestation (see also on 474); and it may be that the solemnity 
was emphasised by Him sometimes by doubling the déuyv. He 
forbade oaths (cf. 474), but where people wished to be emphatic 
He allowed them to say Yea, yea, vai vai (Mt. 5%’), and this 
is Verily, verily+ See Lk. 776 1154 for vaé as equivalent to 
dunv. Hence, in Mt. 5°”, Jesus recommends as a form of 
solemn affirmation dyjv duqv, which we find from the report of 


. Allen, in Matthew 5%’, writes : ‘‘ The Talmud Sanhed, 368 discusses 
whether Yes and No are oaths, and decides that they are oaths if 
repeated twice,” 
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tov odpavev dvewyora Kal tods dyyédous Tod Ceod dvaBaivovras Kal 
, fal 
kataBaivovtas ért tov Yiov tod avOparov. 


Jn. to have been frequently adopted by Himself. The duplica- 
tion of duyny impressed the disciple, who remembered it, the 
Synoptic record having lost this characteristic feature. 

In Jn. (as in the Synoptic Gospels, where déyw tyiv only 
or any eyo 4 bptv is found) anv apa dey opty, while special 
emphasis is laid on the words which follow, always carries a 
reference to what has gone before—either a ‘reply o an obser- 
vation (e.g. 3° 67: 5* 519 69t- 88 7 538 :- cf. Mk. 10”, Mt: 26™)}or an 
explanation and expansion of something that has already been 
said (e.g. yo hag 25 Iol: 7 ~274 bars 20. 21 1620. 23 Ives ; cf. Mk. 
13°, Mt. 2615). Even 8°! goes back to 84%, 647 to 69°, 5*° to. 5% 
although the connexion is not so obvious. But it is important 
to observe that in Jn. the prelude dyiv dua eyo byiv never 
introduces a new saying unrelated to what precedes (see on 
to'). In like manner in the O.T. we find dun prefacing 
a responsive agreement to something that has been already 
said (1 Kings 1°6, Neh. 518, Jer. 11°); or in its doubled form, 
aphv aunv, as concluding a sort of liturgical response (Num. 572, 
Judith 13”, Ps. 411%). But in the O.T. we do not find apy 
used at the beginning of a sentence, to strengthen what is to 
follow. 

The phrase dz’ dpru (for which see on 131%) is prefixed to 
évecbe by ATA® and the Syriac vss., but is omitted by 
NBLW latt., etc., and must be rejected. It has been added by 
scribes because of a misunderstanding of the meaning of the 
words which follow (cf. Mt. 26%). The vision which is 
described is not one which was to be revealed henceforth, 7.e. 
from the time of speaking; it was for the future, perhaps the 
distant future. 

bpeobe. drrouar (but not épav in the pres. or perf. tenses) 
is always used in Jn. (3° 11% 1616, 1 Jn. 3”) of the vision of 
heavenly or spiritual realities, as distinct from a seeing with 
the eyes of the body. The same usage is common in the rest 
of the N.T., but there are exceptions (e.g. Acts 7°° 20%). For 
the difference in usage between démroua: and Gewpety, see on 
2°83, and cf. Abbott (Diat. 1307, 1597 f.). 

Bpeole tov odpavdv dvewydta xtTdh. We can hardly doubt 
that some words here are taken from the story of Jacob’s vision 
at Bethel, viz. khipag eornprypern év TH Yih Ts 7 Kepary depuxveiro 
eis TOV obpardy, Kal ob dyyedou Tov Geod dvéBacvov Kal Kar é- 
Batvov er avTns. 6 be KUPLOS CTEOTIPLKTO ér avrns Kat elev KTA, 
(Gen. 2812: 18), It is, however, remarkable that no Christian 
writer before Augustine seems to have noticed that Jn. 1°! 
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is, in part, a quotation (see, for the patristic interpretations 
of the passage, Additional Note, p. 70 f.). The promise to 
Nathanael, as an ‘‘ Israelite indeed,” that he (with others) 
shall see angelic visions, is couched in terms which recall 
the vision of Jacob, the father of his race, of whom Nathanael 
is no unworthy descendant. That the vision of Bethel 
was seen by Jacob defore he received the new and pregnant 
name of Israel does not constitute a difficulty, for we are 
not concerned with the detazls of Jacob’s vision. The evan- 
~ gelist’s report does not indicate that he thought of it as fuljlled 
in Nathanael. The words ascribed to Jesus have to do with 
Jacob’s vision only in so far as they suggest to Nathanael that 
he was not the first Israelite to have visions of heaven and the 
angels. 

What is to be the occasion of the vision promised to Nathanael 
and his companions? The direction in which an answer must 
be sought is indicated by the use, for the first time, in the Gospel 
of the strange designation of Jesus as ‘‘ the Son of Man.” We 
’ have already seen (Introd., p. cxxvii) that the title ‘‘ the Son of 
Man,” applied by Jesus to Himself, most frequently appears in 
eschatological passages, which have reference to His final and 
glorious Advent, after which His indestructible kingdom is to 
be fully established (cf. Dan. 71%). The vision of this Advent 
seems to be what is promised to Nathanael and his believing 
companions. Nathanael is represented as acknowledging 
that Jesus is ‘‘ the Son of God, the King of Israel” (v. 49), 
z.e. that He is the Messiah as looked for under the aspect of 
King, the ‘‘ political ’? Messiah (see on v. 34) of Israel’s hope. 
But there was a higher conception than this, a more spiritual 
picture than that of an earthly prince; and it was to this (as 
suggested by the words of Dan 71%) that Jesus pointed His 
followers, when He spoke of Himself as the Son of Man. It 
was a greater thing to see Him as the Son of Man than as the 
King of Israel. The vision which would be the condemnation 
of the high priest who presumed to condemn Jesus, viz. oweoGe 
TOV viov TOU avOpwrov éx Se~iwy KaOymevov THs Svvdpews Kal épyomevov 
pera TOV veheAGv TOD ovipavod (Mk. 148"), would be the reward of 
disciples who faithfully accepted Him as the Messiah. 

The parallel to this passage in the Synoptists is the promise 
which followed upon the confession of Peter and the rest. 
Peter’s confession, like that of Nathanael, was od ef 6 Xpuords, 
and in making it he was the spokesman of the others. And the 
promise which follows is the counterpart of the promise to 
Nathanael, viz.: ‘‘ The Son of Man shall come in the glory of 
His Father with His angels. . . . Verily I say unto you, There 
be some of them that stand here which shall in no wise taste of 
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death, till they see the Son of Man coming in His Kingdom” 
(Mt. 167% °8; cf. Mk. 8%8 91, Lk. 926-27), The parallelism with 
Jn. 1} is remarkable, and the difficulty of explaining both 

»passages (for they are left unexplained by the evangelists) 
shows that, alike in the Synoptists and in Jn., they embody a 
genuine reminiscence or tradition.1_ See on 6® for Jn.’s version 
of Peter’s confession. 

There is in Jn. a third confession of faith, which should be 
placed beside that of Nathanael and that of Peter, viz. that of 
Martha (11), who says av ef 6 Xpiards, 6 vids Tod Geod, 6 eis Tov 
Kdopov épxduevos. No reply of Jesus is recorded until we 
reach v. 40, when He says, with apparent reference to her 
previous confession, ‘‘ Said I not unto thee, that if thou be- 
lievedst, thou shouldest see the glory of God?” That is, 
again, as in the case of Nathanael, Vzszon is the reward of 
Faith: the vision of the Divine glory, as exhibited in the power 
over death which Jesus had (see note on 11%), 

The attempts which have been made to trace a detailed 
correspondence between what is said about Jacob’s vision 
at Bethel and the vision promised to Nathanael are quite 
unsuccessful. Nathanael, it must be borne in mind, is here 
typified by Jacob or Israel as ‘‘ the man who sees.” It is, 
therefore, impossible to take Jacob as the type of Christ or the 
Son of Man; and this rules out several modern interpretations. 
£.g., to take (see Meyer) the angels ascending and descending 
as typical of the continuous intercourse between God and Christ, 
the Father and the Son (see on 51° 6°"), presupposes that Jacob at 
Bethel typifies Christ, not to mention that the idea of the inter- 
course between the Father and the Son being carried on by the 
ministry of angels is quite foreign to the Gospels. 

Burney 2 points out that the Hebrew i3, which is rendered 
at Gen. 2818 éx’ airjs by the LX X, and by the English versions 
‘* on it,”’ sc. on the ladder, might also be rendered ‘‘ on him,”’ 
sc. on Jacob. He cites a Midrash where this interpretation is 
proposed, and where it is said of the angels at Bethel that they 
were ascending on high and looking at Jacob’s eixwéy (which 
was in heaven), and then descending and finding his sleeping 
body. Burney suggests that the heavenly eixév of Israel was 
the Son of Man, and that Gen. 281% is quoted here by Jn. from 
the Hebrew, ia being rendered ‘‘ on Him,” z.e. the heavenly 
Ideal of Israel. If the heavens were opened, Nathanael would 


1 Both Justin (Apol. i. 6) and Ireneus (Dem. 10) speak of angels 
as following and attending the Son. Cf. J. A. Robinson, St. Iveneus 
and the Apostolic Preaching, pp. 27 ff. 

2 Avamaic Origin, etc., p. 116; cf. for Rabbinical speculations 
about the angels and Jacob’s ladder, Abbott, Diaz. 2998 (xili.). 
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then see the angels of God ‘‘ ascending and descending upon 
the Son of Man.” But, as we have said, Jn. certainly does 
not intend Jacob at Bethel to be taken as the type of the Son of 
Man, and so this interesting interpretation does not help us. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE PROMISE TO NATHANAEL 


I. 51. No commentator before Augustine suggests any 
connexion between Gen. 28!8 and Jn. 154. When the proneness 
of the early exegetes to seek O.T. ¢estémonia is remembered, 
this is remarkable. A few passages may be cited to illustrate 
the various interpretations that were placed on both texts. 

(2) Philo, as one would expect, has much to say about 
Jacob’s vision at Bethel (de somn.i. 22). Between heaven and 
earth, he says, there is the air, the abode of incorporeal souls, 
immortal citizens. The purest of the beings who pass to and 
fro are angels, who report the Father’s orders to His children, 
and their needsto Him. Here (§ 23) is an image of man’s soul, 
of which the foundation, as it were, is earthly (aic6yous), but the 
head is heavenly (vods). And the Adyo. of God move in- 
cessantly up and down, ascending that they may draw the 
soul heavenwards, condescending that they may impart life 
from above. This, despite some verbal similarities, has no 
bearing on the exegesis of Jn. 154. 

(4) Origen (¢. Celsum, vi. 21) recalls the Platonist doctrine, 
favoured by Celsus, that souls can make their way to and from 
the earth through the planets, and speaks with approval of 
Philo’s exposition of Gen. 288 which has been cited above. 
He says that Gen. 28° either refers to the Platonic view or to 
‘* something greater,’’ but he does not explain what this is. 

(¢) Origen quotes Jn. 15 several times. In Hom. in Luc. 
xxiii. (Lommatzsch, v. 178) he quotes it to show that visions of 
angels are seen only by those to whom special grace is given; 
and similarly in de Orat. 11 (Lommatzsch, xvii. 128) he says 
that the angels ascending and descending are visible only to 
eyes illuminated by the light of knowledge (yvéc1s). In another 
place (¢. Celsum, i. 48) he interprets the phrase rév otpavov 
davewyéra of the opening of the heavens at the Baptism of Christ, 
forgetting that Jn. represents the Baptism as prior to the call 
of Nathanael. In none of these passages is it suggested that 
Gen. 2818 had occurred to him as a parallel. 

(d) Tertullian refers twice to Jacob’s ladder. Just as some 
men behave badly in time of persecution, and others well, so in 
Jacob’s dream some mount to higher places, others go down to 
lower (de Fuga,1). More interesting is his comment in another 
place (¢. Marcion. iii. 24): By the vision of Jacob’s ladder, with 
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God standing above, is shown the way to heaven, which some 
take and others fall from. ‘‘ This,” said Jacob, ‘‘ is the gate of 
heaven,” and the gate is provided by Christ. Tertullian never 

*mentions Jn. 154, It may be added that Cyprian quotes neither 
Gen. 28'8 nor Jn. 151. 

(e) Ireneeus (Dem. 45) says that Jacob’s ladder signifies 
the Cross, ‘‘ for thereby they that believe on Him go up to the 
heavens,” adding that ‘‘ all such visions point to the Son of 
God, speaking with men and being with men.”” He does not 
quote Jn. 15! anywhere. 

(f) Justin (Z7ryph. 58, 86) quotes in full the story of Jacob 
at Bethel. He urges that it was not God the Father who 
stood above the ladder (Gen. 281%), but the Angel of His 
presence; and he finds the type of Christ, not in the ladder, 
but in the stone which Jacob had used for a pillow, and which 
he anointed (Gen. 2818), He does not allude to Jn. 151. 

(g) Chrysostom (zz Joc.) regards the ministry of angels in 
Gethsemane (Lk. 224%) and the Resurrection (Jn. 201%) as a 
fulfilment of Jn. 1°, an inadequate explanation. In an obscure 
passage (zm Cod. ii. 5), he refers to Gen. 2815 as a sign of the 
Divine Sonship of Christ, but he does not associate it with 

oe ge 

: (A) Jerome alludes to Jacob’s ladder several times (e.g. 
Epp.-98. 3, 118. 7, 123. 15, and Tract. de. Ps. cxix.). It 
represents, he says, the Christian life, the Lord standing above 
holding out His hand to help those going up, and casting 
down the careless. Like Justin, he takes the stone of Jacob as 
a type of Christ the cornerstone; but he does not quote Jn. 1° 
in this context. 

(¢) Augustine is the first exegete to find in Jn. 15! an allusion 
to Gen. 281%. He, too, regards Jacob’s stone as a type of 
Christ; and he suggests that the confession of Nathanael that 
Jesus is the Christ was like the anointing of the stone by Jacob 
(Gen. 2318). The ‘‘ angels, ascending and descending,” 
typify the preachers of the Gospel. Augustine, however, intro- 
duces two ideas not altogether consistent with each other. 
First the angels ‘‘ ascend and descend upon the Son of Man,” 
because He is at once above and below, in heaven and on earth. 
‘¢ Filius enim hominis sursum in capite nostro, quod est ipse 
Salvator; et Filius hominis deorsum in corpore suo, quod est 
Ecclesia.’’ Secondly, he explains that the Ladder is a type of 
Christ, who said, ‘‘I am the Way”’; and it is notable that 
Augustine is the first Christian writer to suggest this thought 
(c. Faustum, xii. 26). He refers again to the association 
between Gen. 2818 and Jn. 15! in de Czv. Det, xvi. 39, and in 
Serm. CXxiii. 3, 4; but he does not elsewhere speak of Jacob’s 
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ladder as typifying Christ. Augustine does not seem to be 
clear as to the correspondence between the details of Jacob’s 
vision and the promise to Nathanael; and, in fact, the corre- 
spondence cannot be set out precisely. But his general idea 
has left its mark on modern exegesis. 


The First Sign: the Marriage at Cana (II. 1-12) 


II. 1, Cana of Galilee, to which the narrative now brings 
us, is named twice again in Jn. (4*6 217), but nowhere else in 
the N.T. It is mentioned by Josephus (Vta, § 16) xwopy ris 
TadtAaias 4 mpocayopeverar Kavd, and is not to be confounded 
with another Cana in Ccelo-Syria. Its exact situation is not 
certain. The traditional site is Kefr Kenna, 34 miles N.E. of 
Nazareth; but “Azz KGndé, alittle nearer Nazareth, and Khirbet 
Kéand, 8 miles N. of Nazareth, have also been suggested. 

TH hpépa TH Tpity. So NALAW, but BO and fam. 13 have 
TH TPLTY TMEpD. 

Jesus reached Cana on the third day after the call of Philip 
and Nathanael (1°), when a start was made from the neighbour- 
hood of Bethabara for Galilee. This is a journey that would 
occupy two days (17), and no incident is recorded of the last 
day of travel. 

It has been pointed out (on 11%) that we have in the first 
section of the Gospel (11° to 214) a record of six or (more prob- 
ably) of seven eventful days at the beginning of the public 
ministry of Jesus. Which of these days was the Sabbath ? 
Most probably it was the day of the call of Andrew and John, 
who ‘‘ abode with Him that day’ (1°). There was no travel- 
ling, such as there was on the days of the journey from Bethany 
to Cana. If this be so, we reach an interesting coincidence, for 
then the day of the Marriage at Cana would be the fourth day 
of the week; and a Talmudical direction ordained that the 
marriage of a virgin should be on the fourth day,! or our 
Wednesday. Marriage feasts in Palestine were, and are, 
generally held in the afternoon or evening. 

4 pType Tod “In. Jn. never gives her name (cf. 217 642 19%), 
just as he does not mention the name of John the son of Zebedee 
or that.of James his brother. Mary, who had apparently some 
special interest in the wedding (2°: 5), had come over to Cana 


1So Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., in loc. ; so too there is an old English 
es which declares that for weddings Wednesday “is the best day 
of all.’’ 
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from the neighbouring village, Nazareth, or from Capernaum 
(see 21%). Perhaps it was the wedding of a relative, which would 
account for Jesus being invited to attend. 

* Joseph is not mentioned, and it is probable that he was dead 
at this time. 

In a Sahidic apocryphal fragment edited by Forbes Robin- 
son,’ Mary is said to be the sister of the bridegroom’s parents. 
The fragment (which seems to be part of a sermon on the 
Marriage at Cana) adds that the parents told Mary that the 
wine was failing, and asked her to use her influence with Jesus, 
who replied to her ‘‘ in a kindly voice, Woman, what wilt thou 
with me ?”’ (see on v. 4 below). According to this account, the 
waterpots were prepared that the guests might wash defore the 
meal (see on v. 6). 

The Monarchian Preface to the Gospel (see Introd., p. lvii) 
begins: ‘‘ Hic est Iohannes euangelista unus ex discipulis dei, 
qui uirgo electus a deo est, quem de nuptiis uolentem nubere 
uocauit deus, etc.” This legend that the bridegroom was 
John the son of Zebedee (whose mother Salome was sister of 
Mary) had much currency in later times. That Jesus had 
dissuaded John from marriage is told in the second-century 
Gnostic Acts of John (§ 113). 

2. padytat. In all the Gospels the followers of Jesus are 
so described, the title sometimes indicating members of the 
apostolic Twelve or all of them; sometimes being used in a 
wider sense. Thus in Mk. 215 37, Mt. 874, Lk. 618, Jn. 68 61. 66 
20°, walyrai is not restricted to the Twelve. 

At first the followers of Jesus were called of pa@yrai airod, 
thus distinguishing them from the disciples of other Rabbis 
(cf. on 1%); but as time went on they began to be described 
absolutely as of pabyrai, ‘‘ ¢he disciples”? being a Christian 
phrase which no one would mistake. The earlier description 
is found in Mk., as is natural, much oftener than the later, and 
the same habit of phrase is found in Jn.? 

Thus of pabyrai airod stands for the general body of the 
apostles in 638-12. 16. 22. 24 yp4. 16 1328 7617. 29 Ql. 19.25 2026, 
and perhaps 212, The phrase is used in a wider sense at 
gi7. 22 42 680. 61.66 and perhaps 37%. At 48-2” 9? it is not clear 
which or how many of of paOyrai airod were present, and the 
same is true of the present verse. 

The later phrase, oi pabyrai, used absolutely, is only applied 
once in Jn. to the collected Twelve (13°, followed consequenti- 
ally by 132). It often stands for the disciples a/ready mentioned, 
e.g. 20! (two), 214-12 (seven), 201-9 (ten). At 4%!-% and 


1 Coptic Apocryphal Gospels, p. 164. 
2Cf. Turner, /.T.S., April 1925, p. 236. 
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117-8. 12.54 (and perhaps 2018), in like manner, of pabyrai 
indicates only the disciples present on the occasion, whose 
number is not specified. oi pafyrai is used in the widest sense 
at 20°°, as including all the eye-witnesses of Jesus’ works. 

It is plain from a comparison of these passages that not 
only does Jn. follow the earlier rather than the later phrase 
when speaking of the Twelve, but that pa@yrai is often used 
by him when the Twelve are not in the picture. 

Jn. tells nothing of the selection of the Twelve, although 
he has of dé3exa as a distinctive description of them (6%: 7. 71 
204; .cf. 618), He never gives the title ddcroAo to the Twelve, 
the word dzécrodos only occurring 13/6 in its general sense of 
‘* one that is sent ”; cf. 2072. 

There is nothing to indicate that of pa@yrat atrod in this 
verse is meant to include a// the new disciples, five in number, 
that have been named in the preceding chapter. Jesus asked 
Philip (14%) to accompany Him to Galilee, and Nathanael was 
himself of Cana. These two may be assumed to have been 
present. Perhaps, also, John the son of Zebedee, whom we 
have identified with the unnamed disciple of 1°”, was there; 
for there are hints that the narrative goes back to an eye- 
witness (see on v. 6). But there is nothing to suggest that the 
brothers Andrew and Peter were present. And the absence 
of any mention of this incident in Mk., which is based on 
Peter’s reminiscences, would be natural if Peter was not a wit- 
ness of it. 

In any case, as Jesus had not yet declared Himself for what 
He was, and as the ‘‘ disciples’ had been attracted only during 
the previous week, it is not likely that they were invited to the 
wedding in their capacity as His disciples. They were probably 
present as friends of the bride and bridegroom. Nothing in the 
narrative supports the suggestion of some commentators that 
they were unexpected guests, and that the failure of the wine 
was due to this sudden addition to the wedding party. 

€k\6y is perhaps to be rendered ‘‘ there had been bidden,”’ 
as if it were a pluperfect. 

3. For éotephoavtos oivou (X*ABLWAG®) is found in x* ad ff? 
a Western paraphrase, oivov ovx elyov, drt ovvereheaOn 6 otvos Tod 
ydmou, eira. . . For otvoy odk éxouow at the end of the verse, 
&* has accordingly substituted otvos od« éoru. 

Wine was always provided on occasions of rejoicing (cf. 
Gen. 14°); and there was a Jewish saying, ‘‘ Without wine 
there is no joy ” (Pesachim, 109%). That there should not be 
enough for the guests would be deemed unfortunate; and Mary, 
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who is represented as having some kind of authority in the 
house, or at any rate as sufficiently intimate to give orders to the 
servants (v. 5), calls the attention of Jesus to the deficiency. 
That she should tell Am of this, rather than the host or the 
‘* governor of the feast,’ suggests at least that she had un- 
bounded trust in His resourcefulness. But probably something 
more is meant. Jesus had now for the first time gathered 
disciples round Him, and Mary may well have thought that the 
time had come for Him to show Himself for what she knew 
Him to be. 

héyer . . . mpds adrdv. The more usual constr. A€yer atta 
occurs in the next line. The constr. mpds twa after A€yew is 
not found in Mk., Mt., the Apocalypse, or the Johannine 
Epistles, but it is often found in Jn. (34 415 4. 49 6% 750 381) as 
well as in Lk. 

4. ti épot kat aot; is a phrase, translated from the Hebrew, 
occurring several times in the Greek Bible, and always sug- 
gestive of diversity of opinion or interest. Thus in Judg. 117 
Jephthah says ri éuoi xai coi; in hostile challenge to the King 
of the Ammonites. David (2 Sam. 16!) says ri éuoi cal tpiv ; 
to the sons of Zeruiah, meaning that he does not agree with 
their advice. The Woman of Sarepta (1 Kings 1718) reproaches 
Elijah with the same phrase. Elisha uses it in declining to help 
King Jehoram (2 Kings 31°). Neco, King of Egypt, says to 
Josiah, 7é éuoi cal oot; meaning, ‘* Why should we fight ? 
I am not marching against you” (2 Chron. 3574). And in Mk. 5? 
the man with the unclean spirit says the same thing to Jesus, 
‘‘Why do you concern yourself with me? Let me alone ”’ 
(cf. Mk. 1%, Mt. 89). 

The phrase does not always imply reproach, but it suggests 
it. Here it seems to be agentle suggestion of misunderstanding: 
‘¢ T shall see to that; it will be better that you should leave it to 
me.” This is the view of Ireneus: ‘‘ Dominus repellens eius 
intempestivam festinationem, dixit, etc.” (Her. iii. 17. 7). 

ylvor, as a vocative, does not convey any idea of rebuke 
or reproach, as is clear from the tender yivai, ide 6 vids cov of 
1978, It was thus that Augustus addressed Cleopatra (Dio, li. 
12. 5) and Ulysses addressed Penelope (Odyssey, 19. 555). But, 
nevertheless, that Jesus should call His mother yvtva:, and not 
pyrep, as would be natural, indicates that the time is past for 
the exercise of any maternal authority on her part. 

om fev 4 dpa pou means primarily, in this context, that 
the moment had not come for Jesus to intervene; that He was 
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conscious of the failure of the wine, and did not need to be 
reminded of it. At the proper moment, He would act, if 
necessary. 

The evangelist, however, means something more by the 
record of this saying of Jesus. He places similar words in 
His mouth more than once. 6 katpos 6 ends ovrw mapeotiv 
(rerAjpwrat) (7% 8) means that the time had not come for the 
public manifestation of Himself as Messiah. At 1278 Jesus says 
that the hour of His Death has come: éA7jAvdev 7 dpa iva 
SogacO7 6 vids rod dvOpwmov (cf. 127”); and, again, Idrep, 
eAnAvbev 4 dpa (171; cf. 131). Jn. in his own person speaks 
similarly of the appointed hour of the manifestation and death 
of Jesus, ¢.g. ovrw eAnAVOa H dpa airod (7°; cf. 8°). 

Twice in Mt.’s account of the Passion, similar phrases are 
used, viz. 6 kaupds pov éyyts éore (Mt. 2618) and jyyicev 4 dpa 
(Mt. 26%, Mk. 14%); and Jesus frequently in the Synoptic 
narrative predicts death as the conclusion of His public 
ministry. But the Fourth Gospel is written from beginning 
to end sub specie eternitatis; the predestined end is foreseen 
from the beginning. (See on 31* for Jn.’s use of det.) It is as 
inevitable as is the hour of a woman’s travail (1674). Bear- 
ing this in mind, it is probable that Jn. meant his readers 
to understand by the words ‘‘ Mine hour is not yet come ” 
spoken at the Marriage Feast at Cana, that the moment had not 
yet come for the public manifestation by Jesus of Himself 
as Messiah, the first sign of this Epiphany being the miracle 
of the water turned into wine. 

5. Mary did not take amiss the words of Jesus. She has 
been assured that He is aware of all the facts, and that is enough 
for her. So she bids the servants to execute promptly any 
order that He gives, for she feels certain that He will intervene, 
when the time has come. She is represented in the story as 
expectant of some ‘‘ sign ”’ that will show Jesus for what He is. 

moujoate. In Jn., the aorist imperative often occurs, as 
‘*more authoritative than the pres. imper., which may denote 
continuous action.” 1 Cf. vv. 7, 8 yeuioare . . . dvrAjoate, 
and also 216- 19 416. 35 610 724 g7 7189 7227 7 327 759 9710, 

6. joav dé éxet kTN. Jn. often uses dé to introduce a new 
point: ‘‘ Vow there were six waterpots, etc.” Cf. 61° 18%, 

Xepodoat dva petpyntds xth., ‘* containing two or three firkins 
apiece.” dvd does not occur again in Jn.; cf. Rev. 48. For 


1 Abbott, Diat. 2437. 
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this classical use of xwpety (see on 8°") cf. 2 Chron. 45 ywpotcay 
petpyras TpioxiALovs. 

SSpiar. It was customary to have large water-jars of stone 
in or near the room where a feast was being held, in order 
that water might be available for the ceremonial washing of 
hands prescribed before and after meals. The water was 
carried from the jars in pitchers or basins, and was poured over 
the fingers, so that it ran down to the wrist (cf. Mk. 7); and it 
was a special duty of one’s servant to see to this (cf. 2 Kings 
3", where Elisha is described as he ‘‘ who poured water on the 
hands of Elijah,” z.e. as his servant). A ‘‘ firkin”’ or dath 
(uetpyntys ; cf. 2 Chron. 4°) was about 84 gallons, so that 
the huge water-pots of the narrative (quite distinct from wine 
vessels) contained about 20 gallons each. A smaller sized 
tdpia was used for carrying water from a well (cf. 4?8). 

kata Tov Kabapiopdv tav “lovdatwv (cf. 3%). The Fourth 
Gospel was written for Greek, not for Jewish, readers; and so, 
as at many other points, an explanatory note of this kind is 
added (cf. v. 13). The Jewish customs as to ceremonial 
washings were common to Galilee, as to the rest of Palestine; 
and no special emphasis should be laid here on the term ‘‘ Jews ” 
as distinguished from Galileans. See above on 17°, and cf. 
git 6. 

7. €ws d&vw, ‘Sup to the brim” (cf. Mt. 275! for éws xdrw, 
*¢ down to the bottom ”’). This is mentioned to show that no 
room was left for adding anything to the water in the jars. 

8. dvt\joate viv xth., ‘‘ Draw out now, and bear to the 
governor of the feast.” The dpyirpixAwos is called the jyovpevos 
in Ecclus. 321. It was customary for one of the principal 
guests to preside as arbiter bibendi (Horace, Od. ii. 7) or 
ovprociapxos, and it is this person who is indicated here by 
dpxirpixhivos, a word which elsewhere means a butler who 
arranged the ¢rzclinium, or three couches, each for three, at 
the table. 

dvrAjoare viv has been generally taken to mean that the 
servants were bidden to draw water from the great jars and 
convey it in pitchers to the ruler of the feast. Westcott argues 
that dvrAjocare viv means rather ‘‘ draw out now from the 
well,” whence water had previously been taken to fill the jars 
‘* up to the brim ”’; and that no miracle was wrought upon the 
water in the jars, but only upon water freshly drawn from the 
well in response to the command of Jesus. It is true that 
dyrAeiv is naturally used of drawing water from a well (cf. 
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4’ and Gen. 2429, Ex. 2! Isa. 12%). But the difficulties of this 
interpretation are considerable : 

(1) If Westcott’s view be taken, the act (v. 7) of filling 
the large jars with water was quite otiose and has nothing to do 
with the story. There was no reason to mention the water- 
pots at all, if the miracle consisted in the conversion to wine of 
water freshly drawn from the well in pitchers? and brought 
direct to the apxurpixAwvos. 

(2) dvrdetv can quite properly be used of drawing or 
pouring a liquid from a large vessel into a smaller one; and in 
its compounds éfayrAciv, karavrAcivy, it means ‘‘ to pour out,” 
‘to pour over.” The drawing from the large hydrz@ in the 
story would have been done by ladles (xvaGox).? 

(3) That dvrAetv could be used of drawing wine appears 
from a passage in the comic poet Pherecrates (see D.C.G. il. 
815); and that a 4ydréa was sometimes used to hold wzme can 
be shown from Pollux, Onxomasticon, x.§ 74, .. . bn “Ydpiav 
SaveiLe revtéxouv 7) peilova, dot ov povov datos GAG Kal oivov 
av ein dyyeiov 4 ‘dpia. This last quotation shows that the 
dpxitpikA.vos would have had no reason for being surprised at 
wine being brought from the waterpots. 

Jn. clearly means his readers to believe that what was 
served to the ruler of the feast was drawn from the water-jars; 
and that it was then served asa beverage. Had it been brought 
by the attendants for the purpose of pouring it on the hands 
of the dpyitpixAwvos, it would have been brought in a different 
kind of vessel, and he would not have proceeded to taste it. 

We must further notice that Jn. does not say that either 
the ruler of the feast, or the wedding guests generally, found 
anything miraculous in the wine that was served at the end. 
It was the disciples only who are said to have ‘‘ believed ”’ in 
Jesus, in consequence of this ‘‘ sign.”” See Introd., p. clxxxii. 

9. ds S€ éyedoato 6 dpyxitp. kth., the aorist being used like 
a pluperfect: ‘‘ when the ruler of the feast had tasted, etc.’ 
Cf'7°. 

73 Udwp otvov yeyevnpévov. The words have been generally 
understood to imply that a//7 the water in the six waterpots, 
amounting to about 120 gallons (see on v. 6), had been turned 
into wine. Jn. may have meant this; but if so, the new supply 


1See Abbott, Diat. 2281-2. 

2 Dr. L. C. Purser refers me to illustrations of hydvie and cyathi 
in Daremberg and Saglio’s Diction. des antiq., Figs. 3921-3926, 2235- 
2239; and also to the passages next cited. 
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would have been a large over-provision for the needs of the 
guests at the end of the feast, when they had already consumed 
what had been provided by the host. In the story of Bel and 
he Dragon, six firkins, or 50 gallons of wine, offered daily to 
the idol are regarded as sufficient for 70 priests with their 
wives and families. A hundred and twenty gallons would be 
so unnecessarily large a supply that the residue of the twelve 
baskets left after the Feeding of the Five Thousand (61%) does 
not furnish any analogy. Here there would have been a 
prodigality, not indeed inconceivable in the case of One whom 
the narrator describes as the Agent of creation (1°), but without 
parallel in the record of the other ‘‘ signs ” of Christ. 

The difficulty arising from the quantity of wine that would 
have been left over perhaps affects modern readers more than 
it would have affected contemporaries. Wine might be abused, 
and drunkenness was always blameworthy; but the idea that 
it is wrong to use wine in moderation, like any other gift of 
God, would have been foreign to primitive Christianity or to 
Judaism. The modern notion that ‘‘wine’’ in the N.T. means 
unfermented, non-intoxicating wine is without foundation.” 
Indeed, it was just because Jesus did not condemn the use of 
wine that He was reproached as a ‘‘ winebibber”’ (Mt. 1119, 
Lk. 7%) by those who wished to disparage Him. Unlike John 
the Baptist, Jesus was not an ascetic. 

It must, however, be observed that Jn. does not say ex- 
plicitly that the ex¢ire contents of the water-jars were turned 
into wine. ‘‘ The water which had become wine ”’ was that 
which was served to the ruler of the feast, and Jn. says nothing 
of any other. Nor is it clear that he means us to understand 
that the servants had noticed any change in the beverage which 
they served. They knew that they had taken it from the 
waterpots (or from one of them); that is all. 

To change one pitcher of water into wine is no less ‘‘ super- 
natural ” than to change 120 gallons; and we do not escape 
difficulty by refusing to exaggerate the story as it stands. Jn. 
certainly implies that some objective change took place in the 
water served for drinking purposes (cf. 446). To reduce the 
powers of Christ to human standards was no part of his design. 
It has been thought, indeed, by some that a suggestion made by 
Jesus that the water had become wine may have wrought so 
powerfully on the minds of those present that they were con- 
vinced that it was even so. The belief of the dpxurpixAwos 
that he had been drinking wine, when he had only been drinking 

1 There is a reference to the Marriage at Cana in a characteristic 


discussion of drunkenness by Clem. Alex. (Ped. ii. 2. 184 P). 
2 Cf. Unfermented Wine, by H. E. Ryle and others (1917). 
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water, may have been an illusion due to the magnetic and com- 
pelling force of the words of Jesus. But we cannot tell pre- 
cisely what happened, and must be content here with the 
endeavour to discover what Jn. meant his readers to believe. 

The indirect manner in which the statement of the miracle 
is made should be observed. ‘‘ When the ruler of the feast 
had tasted the water that had become wine.” The story is not 
told for the first time. It is recorded as if the facts were well 
known. The dpyirpikAwos on tasting the beverage served 
to him, not knowing anything of its source, says, ‘‘ It is very 
good, even better than that which was served first.” It is this 
observation of the ruler of the feast that is emphasised by the 
narrator, rather than the extraordinary character of the ‘‘ sign ” 
which he records. 

Another feature of this story is that it does not lead up to 
any great saying of Jesus or to any discourse like that which Jn. 
appends to the Feeding of the Five Thousand. Nor does the 
evangelist draw any moral from it. He notes it as the first 
of the ‘‘ signs”? of Jesus by which He exhibited His glory 
(v. 11), but he says no more. In short, the way in which the 
story is told goes far to support the view that it is a genuine 
reminiscence, or tradition, of an actual occurrence, although 
it is impossible now to discern exactly what took place. See 
Additional Note p. 81, and cf. Introd., p. clxxxii. 

10. t3v &doow. The rec. text, with x°ANT AO, prefixes rére, 
but om. x*BLT?W. 

The dpxirpixAwos speaks of a common practice at feasts as he 
knew them; viz. that when men’s palates had become dull by 
drinking —cum inebriatz fuerint (vg.), ‘‘ when men be dronke,”’ 
as Tyndale and Cranmer translate—inferior wine was served. 

Schlatter quotes a Rabbinical tradition as to the wine drunk 
on the occasion of a boy’s circumcision: the father says to the 
guests as he offers it, ‘‘ Drink from this good wine; from this 
I will give you to drink also at his wedding.” In the present 
case, the surprise of the ruler of the feast was due, not to good 
wine being served, but to its being served last. It was kept 
ws dpte (cf. 51” 16% and 1 Jn. 2° for this phrase). 

For the adj. xadds, see further on ro", xadds is used of 
wine, as here, in a fourth-century papyrus quoted by Moulton- 
Milligan, S.U. 

tov Kahdv otvov tidnow. This suggests that the wine was 
placed on the table, as is our modern custom. 
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ll. tattny érotynoev dpxhv tov onpetwvr. We have now 
passed from the ‘‘ witness” of the Baptist to the ‘‘ witness”’ 
of the works of Jesus (see on 1”). The Miracle of Cana was 
the first of the ‘‘ signs”? which Jesus wrought during His 
earthly ministry. By them, according to Jn., ‘‘He made 
manifest His glory”’ (see on 114), They were not merely 
wonders or prodigies (répara), but ‘‘ signs”? by which men 
might learn that He was the Christ (2084) and ‘‘ believe on 
Him.” (For the phrase motevew eis aétév, see on 1!2,) 
The highest faith is that which can believe without a sign 
(20%), but signs have a useful function as bearing their 
witness to the glory of Jesus. This aspect of His signs is 
asserted by Jesus Himself (5%*). When the tidings reached 
the disciples that Lazarus was dead, He said that it was 
well, for the miracle of his recovery would be all the greater 
(11%). He rebuked the multitudes, because they followed 
Him for what they might get, and ot because of His signs 
(6%), Cf. ro 144%. And the same aspect of miracles 
appears in the Synoptists (Mk. 21°, Mt. 11°, etc.).1 See on 
4% and 10”. 

The ‘‘ disciples’ who are here said to have ‘‘ believed on 
Him ” as a consequence of what they saw at Cana, or rather 
whose new faith was thus confirmed, were, as yet, few in 
number, Philip and Nathanael and John being among them 
(see on V. 2). 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE MIRACLE AT CANA 


Some exegetes have supposed that this incident fore- 
shadowed (or was intended by the evangelist to indicate) the 
replacement of the inferior dispensation by the superior, the 
Law by the Gospel. Such a view of Jn.’s literary method has 
been discussed in the Introduction (p. Ixxxv); but it may be 
pointed out that the arguments assembled to prove that this 
particular narrative is an invention of the evangelist, designed 
to teach spiritual truth in an allegorical way, seem peculiarly 
weak. hh 

(1) Szx, it is said, is a significant number—the perfect 
number—and so there are 6 waterpots. But there isno number 
from 1 to 10 which could not be given a mystical interpretation; 
and the idea that 6 represents the 6 days of creation, which 

1 See further s.v. ‘‘ Miracles ”’ in D.B. iii. 388. 
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is the best that Origen? can do with the waterpots, is not very 


.. convincing. 


Origen also suggests that the ‘‘ two or three firkins ” in 
each waterpot of purification intimate that the Jews are 
purified by the word of Scripture, receiving sometimes ‘‘ two 
firkins,”’ z.e. the psychical and spiritual sense of the Bible, and 
sometimes ‘‘ three firkins,” ¢.e. the psychical, spiritual, and 
corporeal senses. ‘That is, he thinks that on occasion the 
literal or corporeal sense is not edifying, although it generally 
is (see Introd., p. lxxxv). But Origen does not say that he 
abandons the literal or historical sense of Jn. 21", and it is 
probable that he did not mean this, while he found allegorical 
meanings in some details of the story.2. In the same way, 
Gregory of Nyssa is not to be taken as questioning the historicity 
of the narrative when he says that ‘‘the Jewish waterpots 
which were filled with the water of heresy, He filled with 
genuine wine, changing its nature by the power of His faith.” § 
That an incident can be treated by a commentator in an 
allegorical manner does not prove that he regards it as un- 
historical, and still less that the narrator had invented it to 
serve a spiritual purpose. 

For example, there must be few preachers who have not 
drawn out lessons of a spiritual sort from the incident of the 
wine that was served at the end of the wedding feast being the 
best. It is a law of nature, and therefore a law of God, that 
the best comes last, being that for which all that goes before 
has prepared. So it is, to take the illustration suggested by the 
story, in a happy marriage. The best wine of life comes last. 
The fruits of autumn are richer than the flowers of spring. So 
perhaps it will be in the next life: 


‘*., . the best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made.” 


Such reflexions are legitimate. But there is nothing to 
show that they were in the mind of the evangelist, or that the 
story of the Marriage at Cana was invented to teach them. 

(2) A modern attempt to explain the story of the Sign 
at Cana as merely a parable of edification is that of E. A. 
Abbott.4 He finds the germ of the story in the account of 
Melchizedek given by Philo, as bringing forth ‘‘ wine instead 
of water” (Leg. Alleg. iii. 26); and he explains that ‘‘ the six 


1 De prince. iv. I. 12. 

2 Hippolytus (Ref. v. 3) reports that the Naassenes allegorised the 
water turned into wine, but he gives no details. 

3 Ovat. in Meletium. 

4 S.v. ‘“ Gospels ” in E.B., 1796, 1800, 
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waterpots represent the inferior dispensation of the weekdays, 
z.e. the Law, preparing the way for the perfect dispensation of 
the Sabbath, z.e. the Gospel, of which the wedding feast at 
Cana is a type.” He adds a Philonic quotation about the 
number 6 ‘‘ being composed of 2X 3, having the odd as male 
and the even as female, whence originate those things which 
are according to the fixed laws of nature. ... What the 
number 6 generated, that the number 7 exhibited in full per- 
fection ” (de septen. 6). 

Moffatt 1 favours yet a third Philonic explanation of the 
number 6, suggesting that the six tdpéac correspond to Philo’s 
principle that six is the ‘‘ most productive ” (yovmwrdarn) of 
numbers (deca/. 30). 

These are desperate expedients of exegesis, and if Jn. really 
had any such notions in his mind when he said there were szx 
waterpots prepared for the use of the wedding guests, he wrote 
more obscurely than is his wont. The truth is that mention 
of this unusually large number of tdpia: is more reasonably to 
be referred to the observation of an eye-witness, who happened 
to remember the circumstance, than to elaborate symbolism of 
the narrative. 

(3) The case for treatment of the whole story as due to a 
misunderstanding of some figurative saying can be put more 
plausibly. Wendt? puts it thus: ‘‘It is quite possible that an 
utterance which the apostle originally made in a figurative 
sense—Jesus turned the water of legal purification into the 
wine of marriage joy—was afterwards interpreted by the circle 
of Johannine disciples as recording an actual conversion of such 
water of purification into wine for a marriage.” This is not 
- to say that Jn. did not mean to narrate the incident as historical ; 
it is to say, on the contrary, that he was mistaken in doing so, 
_ and that the story, in all its intimate detail, has been built up 
_ from vague hearsay. Quite different is such a theory from 
“that which would regard the narrative as invented in order to 
teach that the wine of the Gospel, which Jesus provides, is better 
than the unsatisfying water of the Law; but it has its own 
difficulties. See Introd., p. clxxxii. 


Interlude at Capernaum (v. 12) 


12. pera todro. This phrase does not occur in the 
Synoptists, but appears 4 times in Jn. (cf. 117-1 19%), and 
always connotes strict chronological sequence, as distinct from 


1 Introd. to N.T., p. 524. 2 St. John’s Gospel, p. 241. 
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the vaguer pera tadra (see Introd., p. cviii). era tadra is 
read here in the fourth century Pap. Oxy. 847 and also in 
M 124* with df ff" ¢. ; 

katéBn eis Kadapvaoup (this is the best attested spelling). 
Jesus ‘‘ went down” to Capernaum, Cana being on higher 
ground: Jn. uses the same phrase again (4*") for the journey 
from Cana to Capernaum. The distance by road is about 
2zomiles. Toassume that the party walked by way of Nazareth 
(which is in a different direction), and that this journey to 
Capernaum is to be identified with that mentioned Mt. 4}, 
lacks evidence. 

Capernaum is to be located at Ze// Hum (more properly, 
Telhum); or, less probably, at Khan Minyeh.1 These places 
are about 3 miles apart, both on the N. shore of the Sea of 
Galilee. 

Nothing is told about this short visit to Capernaum, so that 
mention of it has no allegorical significance. V. 12 is merely 
an historical note. 

It will be noticed that the mother and ‘‘ brethren ”’ of Jesus 
were with Him now, on the return of the wedding guests from 
Cana; but thenceforth they do not travel about with Him. 
His public mission has begun. 

They stayed at Capernaum ‘‘ not many days’ (od odNas 
Hpépas), the note of time being characteristic (see Introd., p. cii) 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

After éeApol, BLT>W, with Pap. Oxy. 847, omit airod, but 
ins. NANTA®, and most vss. Nae ff? lg, with some cursives 
and the Coptic Q, omit kal of padytat adtod. 


ce 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE BRETHREN OF JESUS 


The mother and ‘‘ brethren ”’ of Jesus accompanied Him 
on this journey. The ‘‘ brethren” are always (except in Jn. 
7%!) mentioned in the Gospels in connexion with Mary (cf. 
Mk. 331, Mt. 12%, Lk. 8!® and Mk. 68, Mt. 13); and it is not 
unlikely that she shared their home until (see 192”) she was 
entrusted to the care of her nephew, John the son of Zebedee. 
The evangelists consistently represent them as incredulous of 
the claims of Jesus (see reff. above), and as regarding Him as 
out of His mind (Mk. 31, for ‘‘ His friends ”’ here are appar- 
ently to be identified with ‘‘ His mother and His brethren ”’ 


1Cf. Rix, Tent and Testament, pp. 285 ff., and Sanday, D.C.G., 
i. 269. 
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in v. 31). Their names were James, Joseph, Simon, and Jude 
(some of the commonest names in Palestine), and they had 
sisters (Mt. 13°, Mk. 6%). James, ‘‘ the Lord’s brother,” 
became a believer after the Resurrection of Jesus (Acts 14); 
St. Paul reports that the Risen Lord appeared to him (1 Cor. 
15’); and he was the first bishop of Jerusalem (see Acts 
12)? 1518), Grandsons of Jude (who probably also confessed 
Christ afterwards, Acts 114) were leaders of the Church in 
the time of Domitian (Eus. H.£. iii. 19, 20, 32). 

The ancient problem as to the ‘‘ brethren of the Lord ” 
cannot be fully discussed here. (1) The theory known as the 
Hieronymian, because it was started by Jerome, is that they 
were the sons of Alphzeus, who is identified with Clopas, and 
Mary, who is regarded as the Virgin’s sister (but see on 19” 
as to both these equations). Thus they were maternal cousins 
of Jesus, and were loosely called His ‘‘ brethren.’’ This would 
involve the identification of ‘‘ James the Lord’s brother ” 
with James the son of Alphzus, who was one of the Twelve. 
But the Lord’s brethren remained incredulous throughout His 
public ministry, and could not therefore have been numbered 
among the Twelve (see on 75). That James the Lord’s brother 
is called an ‘‘ apostle ” at Gal. 17 is nothing to the point, for 
the circle of ‘‘ apostles ’’ was much larger than the circle of the 
Twelve. Further, despite the vague use of ddeAdds in a few 
passages in the LXX, where a cousin is addressed or indicated 
(cf. 2 Sam. 20°, 1 Chron. 2371: 22, Tobit 77-4), we cannot equate 
adeAdds and dveyuds or give any reason for the evangelists’ use of 
the word ‘‘ brethren ” when ‘‘ cousins”’ would have been more 
literally exact. (2) The Aelvidian theory, against which 
Jerome’s polemic was addressed, is that these ‘‘ brethren ”’ were 
sons of Joseph and Mary, born later than Jesus, and appeal is 
made by its advocates to the phrasing of Mt. 15 as indicating 
that Mary did not remain a virgin. But it is difficult to under- 
stand how the doctrine of the Virginity of Mary could have 
grown up early in the second century if her four acknowledged 
sons were prominent Christians, and one of them bishop of 
Jerusalem. (3) The most probable, as it is the most ancient, 
view is that expounded by Z£pzphanzus, viz. that the ‘‘ brethren 
of the Lord”’ were sons of Joseph by a former wife. Thus 
they were really the stepsons of Mary, and might naturally 

‘be called the ‘‘ brothers ” of Jesus; the fact, too, that Mary 
shared their home would be accounted for. Hegesippus 
(71.150; cf. Eus. H.Z£. iii. 11, iv. 22) stated that Clopas (Jn. 19”) 
was a brother of Joseph, a view which Epiphanius adopted. 

It thus appears that we have to distinguish three groups of 
persons bearing the same names, viz.: 
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i. James the son of Zebedee, James the son of Alphzus; 
Simon Peter, Simon Zelotes; Judas the son of another James, 
also called Thaddeus, and Judas Iscariot, were all of the 
Twelve (Mt. 107, Mk. 316%, Lk. 614). 

ii. James called the Just, the first bishop of Jerusalem, 
Simon, Judas, and Joseph, the Lord’s brethren, were sons of 
Joseph by his first wife (Mk. 63, Mt. 13°). 

iti. James the Little (6 puxpds), of whom we know nothing 
more, and Joses were sons of Clopas and another Mary (Mk. 
1540, Mt. 2758; see on Jn. 19”). They had another brother, 
Symeon, who was second bishop of Jerusalem, and was ap- 
pointed to that office, according to Hegesippus, because he was 
the Lord’s ‘‘ cousin” (Eus. H.Z. ili. 11, iv. 22). This phrase 
is used because Clopas was brother of Joseph, the foster father 
of Jesus. 

Hence it would seem that James, Joses, and Symeon in 
Group iii. were first cousins of James, Joseph, Simon, and Judas 
in Group ii.? 


The Cleansing of the Temple (vv. 13-22) 


18 ff. This incident is placed in the traditional text of Jn. at 
the beginning of the ministry of Jesus (21%), while the 
Synoptists place it at the end (Mk. 114°)”, Mt. 2177-18, Lk. 
19-46), Before examining this discrepancy, we must review 
the differences between the Synoptic and Johannine narratives, 
and also come to some conclusion as to the significance of the 
action of Jesus on this occasion. 

The Synoptic tradition is based on Mk.; Mt. and Lk, 
having no details that are not in Mk., and omitting some of his. 
It is convenient, then, to begin by comparing Jn. with Mk.; and 
it appears at once that Jn. (as often elsewhere ?) knows Mk.’s 
narrative, which he amplifies and alters in some details. 

Both evangelists tell of the upsetting of the tables of the 
moneychangers. Jn. omits, as do Mt. and Lk., a point pre- 
served by Mk., viz. that Jesus forbade the carrying of goods or 
implements through the Temple courts, a practice probably due 
to the desire to make a short cut between the city and the 
Mount of Olives (Mk. 1178). Jn. alone states that sheep and 
oxen were being sold in the precincts (rd fepdv), the sale of 
pigeons only being mentioned by Mk. Jn. adds that Jesus 


1For full treatment of this problem, see especially Lightfoot, 
Galatians, pp. 252-291; J. B. Mayor, Ep. of St. James, Introd., c. 1 ; 
and C. Harris, D.C.G., s.v. “‘ Brethren of the Lord.”” Dom Chapman 
defends the Hieronymian view in J.T.S., April 1906. 

2 Cf. Introd., p. xcvii. 
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used a whip to drive out the beasts, while he ordered their 
owners to take the pigeons away, with the rebuke, ‘‘ Make not 
my Father’s house a house of business.”? The rebuke in Mk. 
_is different, being made up of quotations from Isa. 56’ and 
Jer. 74, ‘* My house shall be called a house of prayer for all the 
nations, but you have made it a den of thieves.’ That is to 
say, Mk. represents Jesus as denouncing the dishonesty of the 
traffic which was carried on within the Temple precincts; while 
from Jn. it would seem as if the traffic itself, apart from its 
honesty or dishonesty, were condemned. The Scripture which 
the burning zeal of Jesus recalls to Jn. is Ps. 69°; and he notes 
that the Jews asked for a sign of. His authority, to which Jesus 
replied by saying, ‘‘ Destroy this temple, and I will raise it 
up in three days ”’—enigmatical words which (according to 
Jn.) the Jews misinterpreted. None of this is in Mk., who 
adds, however, that the chief priests and scribes began to seek 
the death of Jesus, fearing Him and being alarmed at the effect 
of His words upon the people. 

What was the meaning of the action of Jesus in ‘‘ cleansing ”’ 
the Temple ? It does not seem to have been suggested by any 
special incident. According to all the accounts, it was quite 
spontaneous. 

Perhaps the best answer is that the action of Jesus was a 
protest against the whole sacrificial system of the Temple. 
The killing of beasts, which was a continual feature of Jewish 
worship, was a disgusting and useless practice. The court of 
slaughter must have been like a shambles, especially at Passover 
time. And Jesus, by-His bold action, directed public attention 
not only to the impropriety of buying and selling cattle in the 
sacred precincts, with the accompanying roguery which made 
the Temple a den of thieves, but also to the futility of animal 
sacrifices. He had declared Himself against Jewish Sabba- 
tarianism. He now attacks the Temple system. This it was 
which set the temple officials against Him. The cry, ‘‘ Thou 
that destroyest the temple,” disclosed the cause of their bitter 
enmity. 

There is, indeed, no hint that Jesus interfered dzrectly with 
the work of the priests.2, He quoted a prophetic passage 
(Hos. 6°) which deprecated the offering of animal victims 
(Mt. 9!8 127), but not on this occasion. Nor is He said to have 
prevented any animal from being led to sacrifice. What He 
interfered with was a market, not held in the court where the 
altars were, but in the outer Court of the Gentiles. Yet some 


1So Oesterley in D.C.G., ii. 712; cf. Caldecott, J.T.S., July 1923, 
a goe- 
F 2So Burkitt, J.T.S., July 1924, p. 387f. 
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such market was necessary, if animal sacrifices were to go on. 
It was inevitable that oxen and sheep and pigeons should be 
available for purchase, in or near the precincts of the Temple, 
by the pilgrims who came up to worship at the great feasts, and 
particularly at the Passover. If this practice were stopped, 
the whole system of sacrificial worship would disappear. It 
may therefore have been the purpose of Jesus, by His action of 
\ ‘cleansing the Temple,” to aim a blow at the Temple system 
“in general (cf. 4%). But if so, it was not immediately per- 
_/ceived to be His purpose by His own disciples, who continued 
\\to attend the Temple worship after His Passion and Resur- 
rection (Acts 246 31; cf. 67). 

“ Whether this be the true explanation of the drastic action 
of Jesus, or whether we should attach a lesser significance to it 
by supposing that His purpose was merely to rebuke those who 
profaned the Temple courts by chaffering and bargaining, it is 
not possible to decide with certainty. We pass on to consider 
whether it is more probable that the incident occurred at the 
beginning or at the end of His ministry. Mk. (followed by 
Mt. and Lk.) places it at the end; Jn. seems to place it at the 
beginning. Which is more likely ? 

It is true that Mk. only tells of ome visit of Jesus to Jeru- 
salem; and so, if he mentioned the Cleansing of the Temple at 
all, he had to put it at the end of the ministry. Nor is the 
Marcan dating of events in the last week always to be accepted 
as accurate. As to the date of the Day of the Crucifixion, e.g., 
Jn. is to be preferred to Mk. (see Introd., p. cvi). So that 
it is not to be taken for granted that, in a matter of this sort, 
Mk. must be right and Jn. wrong. But if we reflect how deep 
must have been the indignation aroused by such an act as that 
recorded in Jn. 215, how the vested interests of the cattle-dealers 
must have been affected by it, how little disposed men are to 
yield to opposition which will bring them financial loss, we shall 
find it hard to believe that Jesus was a comparatively unknown 
person in Jerusalem when He ‘‘cleansed’”’ the Temple. The 
one moment at which such an action could have been carried 
through without instant retaliation was, apparently, the moment 
after His triumphal entry, when even the Pharisees began to 
despair of diverting the crowds from following Him (12!®). On 
psychological grounds, the incident is hardly credible, if it is 
to be put at the beginning of the ministry of Jesus. At that 
time the Temple officials would have made short work of any 
one who attempted to stop the business of the Temple courts 
by violence. 

~/Our conclusion accordingly is that. there is some mistake 
(which cannot now be explained) in that account of the Cleansing 
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-of the Temple which places it immediately after the miracle of 
Cana, as the traditional text of Jn. places it.1 Some expositors 
have postulated two cleansings, one at the beginning, the other 
at the close of Jesus’ ministry; but, apart from the fact that 
this duplication of similar incidents is improbable, we find it 
difficult to suppose that this particular incident, or anything 
like it, could have happened at so early a stage in the ministry 
of Jesus as is suggested by the traditional order of the chapters 
in the Fourth Gospel.? 

13. éyyis fv 15 mdcxa Tay “loudaiwyr.  eyy’s is used again 
64 7? 11° of the approach of a feast; elsewhere in the Gospel 
it is used of proximity in space, not time. 

TO mécxa Tov “lovdaiwy. Jn. is accustomed to describe 
the Passover festivals which he mentions as ‘‘ of the Jews ” 
(cf. 51 6+ 1155), and he speaks in the same way of the Feast of 
Tabernacles (72). The Synoptists never speak thus. Westcott 
suggested that the qualifying phrase ‘‘ of the Jews ’’ implies the 
existence at the time of writing of a recognised Christian Pass- 
over, from which Jn. wishes to distinguish those which he 
records. But this explanation will not cover the language of 
7*, for there was no Christian Feast of Tabernacles. It is 
simpler to say that Jn. is writing for Greek readers, and that 
the qualifying clause is explanatory for them (cf. v. 6 and 19”). 
Paul was proud of being a Jew, but he speaks nevertheless 
of ‘Iovdaicpes (Gal. 11%) as something quite foreign to his 
present religious convictions; and so there is nothing in the 
addition ‘‘ of the Jews” inconsistent with the nationality of 
John the son of Zebedee, even if we were to suppose that he 
wrote these words with his own hand, at the end of a long 
Christian life, lived for the most part out of Palestine, during 
which he had dissociated himself from his Jewish past. 

évéBn eis ‘lepoodAupa.  avaBaivew is the verb regularly 
used of ‘‘ going up ” to Jerusalem for the feasts (51 78 11°° 12°), 
In this context it does not connote the idea of ascending from 
lower to higher ground (as in v. 12), but of journeying to the 
metropolis. 

, 14, 15. The tepdv, or sacred precinct, must be distin- 
guished from the vads, or Temple itself. Here, the tepdv is the 
Outer Court, or Court of the Gentiles, where the animals needed 
for sacrifice or offering were bought. To those coming from a 


1 See Introd., p. xxx. 
2See Drummond (Character and Authorship, etc., p. 01) and Cadoux 


(J.T.S., July 1919). 
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distance, as well as to Jews of Jerusalem, it was a convenience 
to be able to buy on the spot the oxen or sheep or pigeons 
(Lev. 57 1524: 29 178, etc.) that were required for sacrifice or for 
offerings of purification. So, too, the trade of the money- 
changers was a necessary one, because Roman money could 
not be paid into the Temple treasury. The capitation tax or 
‘* atonement money ”’ of half a shekel (see Ex. 3018, Neh. 10%, 
. Mt. 1724) had to be tendered in the orthodox coinage. 

képpa signifies a small coin, and hence we have keppatiorys, 
‘*a moneychanger.” So too, KdéddAvBos, kodduBioTHs, with 
like meanings (v. 15). Lightfoot quotes! a Talmudic rule: 
‘* It is necessary that every one should have half a shekel to 
pay for himself. Therefore, when he comes to the exchange 
to change a shekel for two half-shekels he is obliged to allow 
him some gain, which is called padyp or «éAAvBos.”? That is, 
the xéAAvBos was the discount charged by the moneychanger 
for exchanging a shekel into two half-shekels. 

For 1a xéppata (BLT®W 33, with Pap. Oxy. 847) the 
rec. has 7d xepua with NANA®, apparently treating it as a 
collective noun: ‘‘ He poured out the coin (secundam) of the 
moneychangers.” 

For dvétpepey (BW, with Pap. Oxy. 847) the rec. has 
avéorpefev with ALNA, & fam.13 having xaréotpeapey (from 
Mk. 11%). dvaorpépev is not used in the N.T. in the sense of 
‘* upsetting ”’; for dvarpéerew, cf. 2 Tim. 2}8. 

tpdmeta is classical for a moneychanger’s table, and we 
have tiv tpamelav avatpérewv ‘*‘ to upset the table’ in Demos- 
thenes (403. 7). 

For the redundant éxBdddew ék, see on 627, 

oxowwd, means ‘‘a bunch of rushes,” while cyowiov is a 
‘*cord”’; and some have thought that the scourge or whip 
used by Jesus was made from the rushes used for bedding for 
the cattle. It may have been so, but dpayéAdov éx cxouiwy 
is adequately translated by ‘‘a whip of small cords.” The 
whip is not mentioned by the Synoptists, and the detail is 
suggestive of the recollections of an eye-witness. 

mdvras éf€Badev . . . td te mpdBata Kal Tos Boas. It 
would seem that the whip was used on the owners of the 
cattle as well as on the sheep and oxen. édvras é&€Barev 
in the Synoptist accounts (Mt. 211%; cf. Mk. 114, Lk. 19%) 

1 Hor. Hebr., ii. 275. 
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_ certainly applies to the men; the Synoptists do not mention the 
“driving out of the ca/¢/e. 

Jerome (in Mt. 2115) says that the cattle-dealers did not 
resist Jesus: ‘‘ a certain fiery and starry light shone from His 
eyes and the majesty of Godhead gleamed in His face.’’! 

16. The doves or pigeons could not be driven out as the 
cattle were; but the order to those who sold them is per- 
emptory : dpare tadta évteidev, ‘‘ take them hence.” For the 
aor. imper. dpare, see ON V. 5. 

The reason given for this action is different from that given 
by the Synoptists. They represent Jesus as indignant at the 
dishonesty of the traffic pursued in the Temple: ‘‘ Ye have made 
it a den of thieves.’’ According to Jn., Jesus seems to object 
to the traffic in itself, honest or dishonest, as secular business 
that ought not to be transacted in a sacred place: ‘‘ Make not 
my Father’s house a house of merchandise” (but see above, 
at p. 87). The remarkable phrase ‘‘ 
Father’”’—is not found in Mk., but it occurs 4 times in Lk., 
16 times in Mt., and 27 times in Jn. We have thus the 
authority of Mt. and Lk., as well as that of Jn., for regarding 


my Father ”—not ‘‘ our, 


it as a phrase which Jesus used habitually. It indicates a | 


peculiar relationship between Him and God, the Father of all, ») 


which is not shared by the sons of men (cf. Jn. ZoM), 

& oikos Tod Matpds pou is the earthly Temple. So the Tord 
is represented by Lk. (2%) as saying, ‘‘ Wist ye not that 
I must be in my Father’s house ?”’ (év rots rod Narpds pov). 
But % oixia rod Iarpds pov (147), ‘‘ the Dwelling Place of 
my Father,” in which are many mansions, is the heavenly 
temple, the Eternal and Changeless Home of the Eternal. 

The Temple is often described in the O.T. as ‘‘ the house of 
God,”’ and Jesus so described it (Mk. 276, Mt. 124, Lk. 64). 
It was to make an unmistakable claim for Himself to substitute 
for this familiar expression the words ‘‘the house of My Father.” 
Here is an express assertion that He was Messiah, the Son of 
God, as Nathanael had already perceived Him to be (1%). 
Cfirg™. 

17. ot padyrai adtod, sc. who were present (see on 27); 
They saw in the action of Jesus in purifying the Temple courts 
an illustration of that burning zeal of which the Psalmist had 
sung, ‘‘ The zeal of thy house hath consumed me ”’ (Ps. 69%). 
No Psalm is so frequently quoted in the N.T. as this. The rest 
of v. 9, ‘‘ The reproaches of them that reproach thee are fallen 

1See James, Apocryphal N.T., p. 8. 
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upon me,” is applied by Paul to the Christ (Rom. 15%). Jn. 
represents Jesus as citing v. 4, ‘‘ They hated me without a 
cause,”’ as fulfilled in His own experience (15°), and as saying, 
‘¢T thirst,’’? on the Cross in fulfilment of v. 21.1 It appears, 
then, that Ps. 69 was regarded as prophetic of Messiah, and the 
disciples, as they watched Jesus, seem to have regarded His 
Cleansing of the Temple as a Messianic action (cf. Mal. 3'°). 
They foresee that the fiery energy which He displays will wear 
Him out at last, and they substitute for the past tense of the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ hath consumed me” (xarépayev), the future 
katapdyerat, ‘‘ will consume me.” 

The rec. text here has xaréfaye, but the uncials give 
karapdyerar, The true text of the LXX at Ps. 69!° seems to 
be xarépaye (following the Hebrew), but B reads xataddyerau. 

Other citations from Ps. 69 are found, Acts 17° (v. 25), Rom. 
11? 10 (vv. 22, 23). Cf. also Mt. 27*- ®. 

The Synoptists always have yéyparra: for citations from 
the O.T.; Jn. prefers yeypappévoy éotiv (as here and at 
631. 45 10384 7214; but see 8!” and critical note there). 

18. The Jews (see on 179 51°) did not view the action of Jesus 
as His disciples did. They wished to know by what authority 
He had taken upon Himself the réle of a reformer (cf. Mk. 118, 
Mt. 2123, Lk. 207). If He had authority, what ‘‘ sign ” could 
He perform in proof of it? It has always been true of un- 
educated people that ‘‘ except they see signs and wonders, 
they will not believe ”’ (4%8). And even the educated Pharisees 
and scribes asked Jesus for ‘‘ signs,’”’ although, probably, they 
asked because they did not think that He could gratify their 
request (cf. Mk. 84, Mt. 164). See onv. 11 for the value of the 
*“\witness of such signs. 

Jesus gave no sign such as the crowds asked for. His 
words (see on v. 19) did not provide anything more than a fresh 
assertion of His power. This is quite consistent with the 
Synoptic reports of His refusal to work ‘‘ signs” for Herod 
(Lk. 23°) or for the scribes and Pharisees (Mt. 12”), 

\\ 19. Adcate tév vady TodTov KtA. We must distinguish this 

saying of Jesus from the interpretation which the evangelist 

puts upon it in v. 21. That it is an authentic saying is plain 

from the fact that, perhaps in a distorted form, it was made a 

topic of accusation against Jesus at His trial before the high 
1 Cf. Introd., p. clv. 
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priest (Mk. 1458, Mt. 26%; cf. Mk. 158, Acts 6!4). That by the 
vads which would be destroyed Jesus was understood to mean 
Herod’s Temple is certain from the retort of the Jews (see on 
v.20). But the precise form of words is uncertain, nor were the 
witnesses at the trial agreed about this. According to Mk., the 
witnesses falsely reported the saying in the form, ‘‘/ w7// 
destroy this temple made with hands, and in three days (81a tpidv 
ypepov) I will build another made without hands ” (Mk. 1458). 
This is softened down by Mt., according to whom the witnesses 
alleged that Jesus said, ‘‘ J cax destroy the temple of God and 
build it in three days ”’ (Mt. 26%). According to Jn. in the 
present passage, Jesus only said that zf the Jews destroyed the 
Temple, in three days He would raise it up. It is a question 
whether any of these reports precisely reproduces the words of 
Jesus at the Cleansing of the Temple. On another occasion 
He is reported by the Synoptists (Mk. 132, Mt. 242, Lk. 21°) 
to have predicted the downfall of the Temple, and this is un- 
doubtedly authentic. But it is not probable that He should 
Be oad: declared that He would rebuild it or raise it up again. 
A rebuilding of the Temple would mean the restoration of the old 
| Jewish system of ritual and sacrifice, and we know that this 
) was not the purpose of Jesus (see above, pp. 87, 88). He told the 
Samaritan woman that He did not accept the principle which 
she attributed to Him, that Jerusalem was the special place 
where men ought to worship (4%: #4). The worship of the 
future was to be of a spiritual sort, and not to be confined to 
any one centre. To the vision of the seer of the Apocalypse, 
there was no temple in the New Jerusalem (Rev. 217"). That 
Jesus should have said that He would rebuild the Temple at 
Jerusalem if it were destroyed, is not credible. The Temple 
was, indeed, the chief obstacle to the acceptance of His gospel 
by the Jews. ; 

But the Marcan version of His words, or rather the Marcan 
version of the witnesses’ report of His words (Mk. 1458), has no 
such improbability. It lays stress on the contrast between the 
temple made with hands and the temple made without hands 
(cf. Acts 748 1774, Heb. 9), between the temple built by Herod, 
which was the centre of Jewish worship, and the “‘ spiritual 
house ”’ of Christian believers, which was to offer up ‘‘ spiritual 
sacrifices ”’ (1 Pet. 2°; cf. 2 Cor. 616). That Jesus foresaw the 
passing of the Temple, and its replacement by a less exclusive 
and less formal worship is certain, however we try to explain 
His prescience. 

Next, we observe that it is common to all the reports of this 


1 Notwithstanding a suggestion in Enoch xc. 28 that Messiah was 
to reconstruct the Temple (based on Hag. 27). 
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saying of His that He asserted that the replacement of the old 
by the new would be ‘‘ in three days.” Salmon suggested + 
that Jesus may have had in His thoughts the words of the 
prophet about reconstruction after apparent destruction : 
“¢ After two days will He revive us: on the third day He will 
raise us up, and we shall live before Him” (Hos. 6). The 
Synoptists, however, tell again and again that Jesus predicted 
that His Death would be followed by His Resurrection ‘‘ on the 
third day” (Mk. 831, Mt. 1624, Lk. 972; Mk. 981, Mt. 173; 
Mk. 104, Mt. 20!®, Lk. 1883; cf. also Mt. 278%). It is more 
natural to bring the ‘‘ three days” of Mk. 14°8, Mt. 26%, 
Jn. 2? into connexion with these passages than to presuppose 
a reminiscence of Hos. 62—a prophetic text which, it is curious 
to note, is never quoted of the Resurrection in the Apostolic 
age.” 

o We conclude, then, that Jesus at the Cleansing of the 
Temple declared (1) that the Temple, the pride and glory of 
Jerusalem, would be destroyed at no distant date, and that the 
Temple worship would pass away; (2) that He would Himself 
replace it by a spiritual temple; and (3) that the transition from 
the old order to the new would occupy no more than ‘‘ three 
days.”’ His hearers were at once indignant and incredulous, 
for they understood His words as a threat, and that the rebuild- 
ing of which He spoke was a literal rebuilding with stones and 
mortar. 

The Epistle of Barnabas (§ 16) states explicitly that the 
Spiritual temple then being built up was the company of Chris- 
tian believers: ‘‘ I will tell you concerning the temple how these 
wretched ones [#.e. the Jews] being led astray set their hope 
on the building, and not on their God that made them, as if it 
were the house of God.”” He quotes Isa. 49!” and Enoch lxxxix. 
56 as predictive of the destruction of the Temple, and proceeds, 
‘* Let us inquire whether there be any temple of God.’”’ He 
concludes that there is, quoting words of Emoch (xci. 13), 
‘* When the week is being accomplished, the temple of God shall 
be built gloriously.”” He goes on, ‘‘ Before we believed in 
God, the abode of our heart was corrupt and weak, a temple 
truly built by hands’’; but the temple of the Lord is now built 
gloriously, for ‘‘ having received the remission of sins and 
having set our hope on the Name, we became new, being 
created again from the beginning, wherefore God truly dwelleth 
in our habitation within us. . . . This is a spiritual temple 
built for the Lord.” The allusion to ‘‘ the temple made with 
hands ”’ is reminiscent of Mk. 1458, and the whole passage shows 
1 Human Element in the Gospels, p. 218. 
2 Tertullian (ad. Jud@os 13) and Cyprian (Tesé. ii. 25) both cite it. 
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-that the antithesis between the Jewish temple of stone and the 
Christian temple of faithful hearts was familiar to the sub- 
Apostolic age. We have it again in Justin (77yph. 86), who 
says that Jesus made His disciples to be ‘‘ a house of prayer 
and worship” (olkos eiyjs Kal mpooxwyjoews). The idea 
probably goes back to sayings of Jesus such as Mk. 14% and 
the present passage, although it is not suggested here that 
Barnabas knew the Fourth Gospel. 

‘*In three days I will raise it up.” The Agent of the 
revival is to be Jesus Himself. This suggests at once that it 
was not to His own bodily Resurrection that Jesus referred 
here. For by the N.T. writers God the Father is a/ways 
designated as the Agent of Christ’s Resurrection (Acts 2% 3% 
42° 10” 13%, Rom. 4% 8" 10°, 1 Cor. 614 15%, 2 Cor. 44, Gal. 11, 
Eph, 2”, 1 Thess. 1, Heb. 13”, 1 Pet. 1%). Jesus is not 
represented as raising Himself. Hence we have a confirma- 
tion of the conclusion already reached, that it was not the 
resuscitation of the Body of Jesus from the tomb that was in 
His thought here, but rather the passing of the old (and material) 
temple and the beginning of the new (and spiritual) temple of 
Christian believers. See onv. 21, and note the passive jyép6y 
at v. 22; but cf. also 1078. 

20. Jn. relates several conversations of Jesus, cast in some- 
what similarformtothis. That is, there is first a difficult saying 
of His. It is misunderstood and its spiritual significance is not 
discerned, a too material interpretation being given to it by His 
hearers. Then either He Himself, or the evangelist, adds an 
explanatory statement. Cf., for instances of this, 3* 41- # 
642. 51f.. See Introd., p. cxi. 

év tpiow *pepats, ‘* within three days,” not ‘‘ after three 
days,” the preposition perhaps being significant.1 

tecoepcKcovta Kat €& éreow wth. Abbott (Dat. 2021-4) 
would refer these words to the original building of the Temple 
in the time of Ezra. If, with the LXX, we omit the words ‘‘ of 
Babylon” after ‘‘ Cyrus the king” at Ezra 51%, and assume 
that ‘‘ Cyrus king of Persia ” (Ezra 17) is intended, we may take 
the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, z.e. 559 B.C., for the year in 
which the edict to build the Temple was issued. But according 
to Josephus (Axz/t. x1. i. 1), it was completed in 513 B.c., z.e. 
forty-six years after; and so it is stated in the chronology of 
Eusebius. This is a summary of Abbott’s argument, which 
seems, however, to depend on too many subsidiary hypotheses 

1 Cf. Abbott, Diat. 2331. 
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to be i actory: Heracleon refers the words to Solomon’s 
Temple,! which Origen refutes, but gives no satisfactory ex- 
planation of his own. It seems more likely, as has generally 
been held by modern editors, that Herod’s building is the 
subject of the allusion in this verse. 

Teacepdxovra Kal & Ereow oikodopyOy kth. The aor. oikodop.yOn 
does not imply that the building was completed, as may be 
seen from a parallel sentence in Ezra 516 (appositely cited by 
Alford) describing the building of Ezra’s Temple, dwo tore 
gws ToD viv wKodouynOn Kal oi« éreXéoOy : it only implies that 
building operations had been in progress for forty-six years. 
In fact, Herod’s Temple was not completed until 64 A.D., in 
the time of Herod Agrippa. 

According to Josephus, Herod the Great began to repair 
and rebuild the Temple in the eighteenth year of his reign 
(Antt. XV. xi. 1), 7.e. 20-19 B.C. This would give either 27 A.D. 
or 28 A.D. as the year of the Passover indicated in these verses.” 
The year of the Crucifixion is not certain, but it was probably 
29 A.D. Or 30 A.D. It is not possible to draw exact chronological 
inferences from the ‘‘ forty and six years ”’ of this verse, but the 
phrase agrees well enough with the probable date, as gathered 
from other considerations. It is difficult to account for the 
attribution of so definite a statement of time to the Jewish 
objectors if it did not embody a reminiscence of fact. As to 
the fact itself, the Jews must have been well informed. 

As at other points in the Gospel (v. 6 5° 211), some critics 
have supposed that the number mentioned here is to be inter- 
preted in an esoteric fashion, after the methods of Gematria. 
The name ’Addu has 46 as its numerical equivalent, and thus 
the occult reference ? in ‘‘ forty-six years hath this Temple been 
in building ’’ would be to some contrast between the first and 
second Adam. It is unnecessary to dwell upon such extrava- 
gances.4 Hardly less fanciful is it to suppose, as Loisy does, 
that the forty-six years refer to the actual age of Jesus at the 
time, He being taken for a man forty-nine years old (8°), near 
the end of His ministry. 

21. éxeivos Sé €Xeyev xth., ‘‘ but He was speaking about the 
temple of His body.” ge is emphatic, ‘‘ but He, on the 
contrary)... Diese on 119 

For Jn. s habit of commenting on sayings of Jesus, cf. 
Introd., p. xxxiv. This comment seems to convey that by the 


1 So also ps.-Cyprian, de montibus Sina et Sion, 4 

2Turner (D.B. i. 4050) gives 27 A.D., and von Sade ue B. 804) 
gives 28 A.D. 

3 This is suggested in ps.-Cyprian, de mont. Sina, etc., 4. 

4 Cf. Introd., p. Ixxxvii. 
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“words ** Destroy this temple,” Jesus meant ‘‘ Destroy this body 
of mine.”’ But this is hardly possible (see on v. 19). Had He 
meant that, He would have spoken with less ambiguity. He 
plainly meant Herod’s Temple, and was so understood. Chris- 
tian believers are, indeed, spoken of as the ‘‘ Temple of God ” 
(2 Cor. 616), but not Christ Himself. He was ‘‘ greater than 
the Temple ”’ (Mt. 12°). But the comment is much condensed, 
and may mean only that the ‘‘ temple of His body ” of which 
Jesus spoke was the ‘‘ spiritual house ”’ of Christian believers 
(1 Pet. 2°), who are collectively the Body of Christ (1 Cor. 1227); 
the ‘‘ three days ”’ carrying an allusion to the interval between 
the Death and Resurrection of Jesus, which marked, as it seems 
to the evangelist looking back, the watershed between Judaism 
and Christianity. 

Tod odpatos ato’. Jn. is not fond of the word capa (see 
p. clxxi); he always uses it of a dead body, not of a living one 
(cf. 193! 88- 40 2012), 

22. épvfoOnoay of pabytai (see on v. 2) in v. 17 recalls 
what the disciples remembered a¢ the time, ¢.e. they thought 
of Ps. 69° when they saw the burning zeal of their Master; in 
this verse it recalls what they thought after His Resurrection 
of the meaning of His words recorded in v. 19. So, again, in 
1216 Jn. tells that it was not until after Jesus was glorified that 
the disciples understood the forward reference of Zech. 9°; 1 
cf. Lk. 248 and Jn. 13?° 14. 

émiotevoay TH ypady. 7 pad, seems to refer in Jn. to a 
definite passage of Scripture,” as it does throughout the N.T., 
rather than to the O.T. generally (which would be ai yee). 
At Jn. 1o® 1338 (171%) 19% 28. 36. 87 the actual passage is quoted ; 
at Jn. 7%-* (which ie the reference is not quite certain; 
while here and at 20° no clue is given to the passage to which 
allusion is made. But as it is plain from Acts 2°! 13% that 
Pat 360 N either wilt thou suffer thy Holy One to see 
corruption,” was cited by Peter and Paul alike as predictive 
of the Resurrection of Christ, we may conclude that this is 
the verse in the evangelist’s mind when he says that the 
disciples after the Resurrection ‘‘ believed the Scripture.” 


1Trenzus lays down the principle that no prophecy is fully under- 
stood until after its fulfilment: mwaca yap mpopyrela mpd Tis éxBdoews 
alviypd éore (Her. iv. 26). 

2 Abbott, Diat. 1722 a-l, argues, but unconvincingly, that 7 ypagy 
means here “ the general tenor of the Scriptures,”’ 
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23. ‘Os 82 fv ev rots “IepocodAvpous ev TH waoxa ev TH Eoprh, 
moAAot érictevoav eis TO Gvopa adtov, Oewpodvres avrod Ta onpeta 
& érote 24. avtos 8€ “Incots otk éxiorevey atrov aitois dia TO 
Ps. 161° was the ‘‘ proof text” to which the Apostolic age 
referred. 

kal TO Adyw Sv etrev 6 “Iy., ‘‘ and the saying which Jesus 
spake,”’ z.e. the saying in v. Ig. 6 Adyos is often thus used of a 
‘‘ saying ” of Jesus; ¢.g. éricrevoey 6 dvOpwros TG Adyw Ov elrev 
air 6 "In. (4°); cf. 68 736 1520 189 32 2728, gyis read by NBLT®, 
the rec. having 6 with ANWTA®. 


Sojourn at Jerusalem (vv. 23-25) 


23. év rots ‘lepogohdpors. This is the true reading here, 
although rec. text with a few minuscules omits rots, in accord- 
ance with Jn.’s usual practice. He has the article with 
‘IepoodAvpa. (see on 1!” for this form) 3 times only, viz. 278 5? 
1118 (see on 102), No other N.T. writer has this usage, but it 
appears 2 Macc. 118 12°. Perhaps 74 ‘IepoooAvua means ‘‘ the 
precincts of Jerusalem ”’ in these exceptional passages. 

If the traditional order of the verses 218-3?! be correct, then 
the statement of v. 23 is not easy to interpret. Nothing has 
been said hitherto of ‘‘ signs ’’ at Jerusalem, and yet both here 
and at 3” they are mentioned as notorious. The only ‘‘ sign ” 
that has been mentioned is the ‘‘ sign”’ at Cana of Galilee. 
There would be no difficulty if we could assume that vv. 213-321 
belong to the last week in the ministry of Jesus. The “signs” 
would then be those which were wrought at Jerusalem or in its 
neighbourhood on His last visit, ‘‘the signs which He was 
doing” (érofe). The Raising of Lazarus is given by Jn. 
special prominence among these (1218), and there was also the 
Blasting of the Fig Tree (Mk. 1114), as well as others not 
described in detail (1297; cf. 731), 

But, as the text stands, we must suppose that Jn. refers here 
to ‘‘signs”’ at Jerusalem wrought at the beginning of the 
ministry of Jesus, which he does not describe (cf. 3? 4%). 

moAdol émiotevoay, including not only inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, but some from among those who had come up to the 
feast from the country parts. 

For the phrase émiotevoav eis 1d Svowa, see on 112, Al- 
though these people had been attracted to Jesus because of 
the ‘‘ signs ” that they saw, their belief was neither stable nor 
adequate. A similar thing happened in Galilee, jxorovder aird 
4 , 4 > . \ a riage ia 
dxAos woAvs, Ort CDedpovv Ta onpeta & éroier (62), the same 
phrase that we have here. 
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_ . Gewpety is a favourite verb with Jn., occurring 23 times; 
cf. also 1 Jn. 31%. It only occurs twice in the Apocalypse 
(1171-12), and never in Paul. It may be used either of bodily 
vision (20°14) or of mental contemplation (12% 1417), but 
always connotes intelligent attention. The English word 
which most nearly represents Oewpety, as used by Jn., is ‘‘ to 
notice.”” Here and at 6? 7° it indicates the notice which the 
observers took of the ‘‘ signs ”’ of Jesus. See for the difference 
between Oewpeiy and drropat on 1°, and cf. 1638, 

24, 25. obk émiorevey attév adtois, ‘‘ He was. not trusting 
Himself to them.” The kind of faith that is generated by 
‘* signs ”’ is not very stable; cf. 4% and 614-15, 

Sua TS adrév ywdokev mdvtas, ‘‘ because He knew all 
men.” See 1% 54 for other instances of this penetrating insight 
into men’s characters (ywwoxew being used in both cases), 
and 6-64 7311 (where oida is used in the same way; see on 
176 above). Another illustration of the same faculty of insight 
is found in 4 2, Cf. Mt. 94, Jn. 2117. 

aités yap éyivwoney ti fv év TO dvOpdmw, ‘‘ He knew what 
was in man,’’ 6 dv@pwzos being used generically (cf. 754), This, 
to be sure, is a Divine attribute, and is so represented in the 
O.T., e.g. Jer. 171° 2012, where Yahweh is said to ‘‘ search the 
heart and try the reins.” But it is also, in its measure, a 
prerogative of human genius; and (with the possible exception 
of 1*°) it is not clear that Jn. means us to understand that the 
insight of Jesus into men’s motives and characters was different 
in kind from that exhibited by other great masters of mankind. 


The Discourse with Nicodemus (III. 1-15) 


III. 1. Nicodemus appears three times in the Fourth Gospel 
(see on 7° 19%), but is not mentioned by any other evangelist, 
unless we may equate him with the dpywy of Lk. 1818 (see 
below on v. 3). The attempt to identify him with Joseph of 
Arimathea has no plausibility (see on 19%); and the suggestion 
that he is a fictitious character invented by Jn. to serve a literary 
purpose is arbitrary and improbable (see Introd., p. Ixxxiiif.). 
Nuxddypos is a Greek name borrowed by the Jews, and appears 
in Josephus (Az/éz. XIV. iii. 2) as that of an ambassador from 
Aristobulus to Pompey. In the Talmud (Zaanzth, 20. 1) 
mention is made of one Bunai, commonly called Nicodemus 
ben Gorion, and it is possible (but there is no evidence) that he 
was the Nicodemus of Jn. He lived until the destruction of 
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Jerusalem, which would accord very well with the idea that 
Jn. has the ‘‘ young ruler ”’ of Lk. 1818 in his mind, although in 
that case yépwy of v. 4 must not be taken to indicate that the 
person in question was really ‘‘ old” at the time of speaking. 
All that can be said with certainty of the Nicodemus of the text 
is that he was a Pharisee, and a member of the Sanhedrim 
(7°), and apparently a wealthy man (19**). He seems to have 
been constitutionally cautious and timid (see on 7). 

Some points in the narrative of 31-5 would suggest that the 
incident here recorded did not happen (as the traditional text 
gives it) at the beginning of the ministry of Jesus. First, at 
v. 2, mention is made of onpeta at Jerusalem which had 
attracted the attention of Nicodemus; but we have already 
noted on 278 that no onpefov in that city has yet been recorded. 
On the other hand, the ‘‘ signs”? which had been wrought at 
Jerusalem during the weeks before the end had excited much 
curiosity. That Nicodemus should have come secretly during 
the later period would have been natural, for the hostility of the 
Sanhedrim to Jesus had already been aroused (7°) ; but that 
there should have been any danger in conversing with the 
new Teacher in the early days of His ministry does not 
appear. Again, at v. 14 (where see note), Jesus predicts His 
Passion; but if this prediction be placed in the early days of His 
ministry,we are in conflict with the Synoptists, who place the first 
announcement of His Death after the Confession of Peter. No 
doubt, Jn. is often in disagreement with the earlier Gospels, 
but upon a point so significant as this we should expect his 
record to agree with theirs. 

However, there is not sufficient evidence to justify us in 
transposing the text here; and we leave the story of Nicodemus 
in its traditional position, although with a suspicion that the 
original author of the Gospel did not intend it to come so 
early.t 

For the constr. Nuxd8ypos 6 dvopa adtS, see on 1°, 

2. For the rec. rov Tyooby (N), NABLT°WO have adrév. 

obtos HAOev pds adTov vuKTds. This was the feature of the visit 
of Nicodemus which attracted attention: he came dy night. 
Cf. 75° 19°. He was impressed by what he had heard, and he 
gradually became a disciple; cf. 1242. 

The form into which the conversation is thrown is similar 
to that inc. 4.2 There is a mysterious saying of Jesus (3° 4!°), 


1 See Introd., p. xxx. 
2 See, for a fuller discussion, Introd., p. cxi. 
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“at which the interlocutor expresses astonishment (3! 421: 12), 


whereupon the saying is repeated (3°f 418-14), but still in a form 
difficult to understand. That, in both cases, there was an 
actual conversation is highly probable; but the report, as we 
have it, cannot in either case be taken to represent the zpsiss¢ma 
verba. Nothing is said in c. 3 of any one being present at the 
interview between Jesus and Nicodemus; but, on the other 
hand, there is nothing to exclude the presence of a disciple, 
and hence the account of the interview may be based, in part, 
on his recollections. 

kal etrev ait ‘PaBBel. See on 1°8. Nicodemus was ready 
to address Jesus as Rabdz, because he recognised in Him a 
divinely sent 8u8dcxados. This was not to recognise Him as 
Messiah; but Nicodemus and others of his class (note the 
plural oidapev, ‘‘ we all know,” as at 9%! and Mk. 12}4),1 like 
the blind man of 9°8, were convinced by the signs which Jesus 
did that He had come amsé @c0d (cf. 13° 16°), That ‘‘ signs ”’ 
are a mark of Divine assistance and favour was a universal 
belief in the first century; and Jn. repeatedly tells that this 
aspect of His signs was asserted by Jesus Himself (see on 24 
above, and cf. Introd., p. xcii). The declaration of ecsme 
that no one could do the miracles which Jesus did, éav ph 7 
eds per adtod, however foreign to modern habits ‘of theses 
expressed the general belief of Judaism. That Jesus went about 
doing good and healing, dru 6 Oeds Hv jer’ adrod, is the declara- 
tion ascribed to Peter in Acts 10%. The wanate to which 
Nicodemus referred were those mentioned 27° as having in- 
spired faith at Jerusalem. See note zm loc. 

8. For the phrase dmexpt0yn “Inoods kat etmev, see on 159, 
NA@AN read 6 ‘Inoods, but BLT®W omit 6: see on1”, For 
‘¢ Verily, verily,” see on 1°. 

Jesus answers the thought of Nicodemus, rather than his 
words. Nicodemus was prepared to accept Him as a prophet 
and a forerunner of the Messianic kingdom; but he mis- 
understood the true nature of that kingdom. It was a spiritual 
kingdom, ‘‘ not of this world,” as it is described in the only 
other place in Jn. where iit is mentioned (18%). It did not 
come ‘‘ with observation ”’ (Lk. 172-21), and no appreciation 
of signs or miracles would bring a man any nearer the under- 
standing of it. A new faculty of spiritual vision must be 
acquired before it can be seen. The answer of Jesus is startling 

1 Cf, also the use of ofdauev in 20%, 
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and decisive: éphv dphv (see on 1°) Xéyw oor (the saying is of 
general application, but it is personally addressed to Nicodemus), 
édv ph tis yervn OA dvwdev, ob Sdvarat iSetv Thy Baotheiav Tod Geo’. 

This saying is the Johannine counterpart of Mk. 10% dav 
Aéyw tiv, ds cay php S€Enrar THY Bacrrelay Tod Geod ws radiov, od 
py cia€AOyn cis airnv (cf. the parallels Mt. 18°, Lk. 181”). It is 
to be observed that this saying in Mk. and Lk. comes imme- 
diately before the colloquy with the rich young man, whom 
Lk. describes as a ‘‘ruler,’’ and it is not impossible that this 
‘ruler? is to be identified with Nicodemus (see on v. 1). 
In any case, ‘‘the kingdom of God” or ‘‘the kingdom of 
heaven ”’ is a main topic in the teaching of Jesus as reported 
by the Synoptists; and it is noteworthy that in this passage 
(the only passage where Jn. reproduces the phrase in full) the 
saying which introduces it is terse and epigrammatic, quite in 
the Synoptic manner. That we have here a genuine saying 
of Jesus is certain, given in another shape at Mk. 10%. It is 
repeated in an altered form at v. 5 (cf. v. 7), and reason is given 
in the note there for regarding the form in v. 3 as the more 
original of the two. For the repetitions in Jn., see further 
on 376, 

dvobev, in the Synoptists (generally) and always in the 
other passages (3°! 19!- 25) where it occurs in Jn., means ‘‘ from 
above,” desuper; so also in James 117 34-17, This is its 
meaning here, the point being not that spiritual birth is a 
repetition, but that it is being born into a higher life. To be 
begotten dvwHev means to be begotten from heaven, ‘‘ of the 
Spits? 

No doubt, to render dvwOev by denuo, ‘‘ anew,” ‘‘ again,” 
as at Gal. 4°, gives a tolerable sense, and this rendering may be 
defended by Greek usage outside the N.T. Wetstein quotes 
Artemidorus, Ozzrocr. i. 13, where a man dreams that he is 
being born, which portends that his wife is to have a son like 
himself: otrw yap dvwHev abrds dd€ere yevvacba. So Josephus, 
Antt. 1. xvill. 3, didiav dvwhev wovetrar mpds adrov, ‘‘ he made 
friends with him again.” But desuper suits the context in the 
present passage better than denuo. 

od Sdvatar idetvy thy BaoiNelay tod Qeod. ‘‘ To see’’ the 
kingdom of God is to participate in it, to have experience 
of it, as at Lk. 9%’. For this use of idetv, cf. Acts 227 ‘* to see 
corruption,” Lk. 276 and Jn. 8°! ‘‘ to see death (cf. Ps. 8948, 


1 This view is taken by Bacon, Fourth Gospel, pp. 382, 520. 
2 See Abbott, Diat. 2573. 
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Heb. 115), Rev. 187 ‘' to see mourning,”’ 1 Macc. 13? ‘‘ to see 
distresses,” Eccl. 99 ‘‘ to see (that is, to enjoy) life.’1 No 
doubt, a distinction may be drawn linguistically between ‘‘ see- 
ing the kingdom of God ”’ and ‘‘ entering into the kingdom 
of God,” which is the phrase used in v. 5. Thus in Hermas, 
Stm. 1x. 15, the wicked and foolish women see the kingdom 
while they do not efey it. But no such distinction can be 
drawn here; v. 5 restates v. 3, but it is not in contrast with 
it. ‘‘ Seeing the kingdom of God” in Jn.’s phraseology is 
‘‘entering into it’; it is identical with the ‘‘ seeing”’ of 
‘* life ”? in v. 36, where see note.? 

4. déyer mpds adtév 6 N. For this constr. of Aéyew, see on 23. 

Nicodemus is represented as challenging the idea of rebirth. 
From one point of view this is easy to understand. He was 
probably familiar with the Jewish description of a proselyte as 
‘fone newly born” (see Introd., p. clxiii). But for Jews a 
Gentile was an alien, outside the sheltering providence of 
Yahweh. Certainly, Ze must begin his spiritual life anew, if 
he would be one of the chosen people. But it was incredible 
that any such spiritual revolution should be demanded of an 
orthodox Jew. 

Yet this is not the objection which Nicodemus is repre- 
sented as urging. The words placed in his mouth rather 
suggest that he took the metaphor of a new birth to mean 
literally a physical rebirth. ‘*‘ How can a man be born again, 
when he is old?”’ (as may have been his own case, but see on 
vv. 1, 3). ‘‘Can he enter a second time into his mother’s 
womb?” This would have been a stupid misunderstanding 
of what Jesus had said, but yet it is to this misunderstanding 
that the reply of Jesus is directed. It is not a fleshly rebirth 
that is in question, but a spiritual rebirth, which is a different 
thing. 

oe acs says devrepov, where Jesus had said dvwOev, thus 
mistakenly understanding by dvw6ev, denuo rather than desuper; 
see on v. 3 above. 

mwas Sdvara. xth.; This is a favourite turn of phrase in 
Jae Cha Peg? 6? og", 

5. 6 must be omitted before "Inaods, as in v. 3. See on 1”, 

For yevyndq nearly all the Latin versions have venatus 
(f alone has zatus), which may point to a Western reading 

1Cf. also Dalman, Words of Jesus, Eng. Tr., 108. 


2Cf. Tertullian, de bapt. 12: ‘‘ nisi natus ex aqua quis erit, non 
habet uitam.”’ 
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dvayevvnOj. But probably the Latin rendering is of the 
nature of an interpretation (with a reminiscence of yewvy67 
dvwbev in v. 3), the verb dvayevvéw occurring in N.T. only at 
BE Pét..a2 3, 

Another Western variant! is riv Baoreiay tov oipavov for 
the rec. r7v Bac. rod G00, which is supported by SX ABLNWTA®. 
N* 511 e m support rév otpavev, which is also read in Justin 
(Apol. i. 61), Hippolytus (Ref. viii. 10), Ireneeus (Prag. xxxiil., 
ed. Harvey), and ps.-Cyprian de Rebaptismate 3. Tertullian 
has 2a regnum caelorum (de Bapt. 13); but in another place 
in regnum det (de Anima 39). Origen’s witness is alike 
uncertain, his Latin translation giving both caelorum (Hom. 
xiv. an Lucam, and Comm. in Rom. ii. 7) and det (Hom. v. 
tn Exod.). Perhaps, as Hort says, the Western reading was 
suggested by the greater frequency of the phrase cicépyeo@au eis 
tv BaciWeiav Tov ovpavev in Mt. 

The seal of the baptismal waters is thrice mentioned by 
Hermas (.S2m. ix. 15, 16) as a pre-requisite to entering the 
hingdom of God; and in 2 Clem. 6 (before 140 A.D.) we have 
‘*if we keep not our baptism pure and undefiled, with what 
confidence shall we enter into the A¢ngdom of God?” It is 
possible that here we have reminiscences of the language of 
v. 5. See Introd., p. lxxvi. 

The reference in the word d8atos is clearly to Christian 
baptism (see Introd., p. clxiv). But, so faras Nicodemus was 
concerned, this would have been an irrelevant reference; the 
argument being darkened by the presence of vdaros cai before 
mvevpatos. Jesus explains that Nicodemus must be ‘‘ be- 
gotten from above ”’ before he can enter the kingdom of God, 
z.e. that a spiritual change must pass upon him, which is 
described in v. 6 as being ‘‘ begotten of the Spirit.” The 
words vdaros kai have been inserted in v. 8 by 8 ade, etc. (see 
note zz loc.), although they form no part of the true text; andit 
has been suggested that, in like manner, in the verse before us 
they are only an interpretative gloss.2 There is, however, no 
MS. evidence for their omission here (although the Sinai Syriac 
transposes the order of words and testifies to a reading ‘‘ be- 
gotten of Spirit and of water ’’), nor is there extant any patristic 
citation of the verse which speaks of ‘‘ being begotten of the 


1 Many examples of this are given by Ezra Abbot, Fourth Gospel, 


nase 
2See Kirsopp Lake, Influence of Textual Criticism on Exegesis of 
N.T. (1904), p. 18, and Wendt’s St. John’s Gospel, p. 120. 
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Spirit ” and does not mention the water. The passage from 
Justin (Aol. i. 61) by which Lake supports his argument is as 
follows: éreta dyovra: id jpav vba Bdwp éori, Kai tpdorov 
Avayervyicews, Sv Kal yueis adrol dveyevyyOynper, dvayevvavrar . . . 
kal yap 6 Xpiorés elev, *Av pi) dvayevvnOyre, ov py elocédAOnTe «is 
tiv Bacreiav tOv ovipavav. Justin is quoting loosely (after his 
manner), and it is not certain whether it is Jn. 33 or Jn. 3° 
that he has in his mind. But there is nothing to suggest that 
the reading before him was édav py tis yevvnO éx Ivetpmaros xrd. 
Indeed, in another place (77yph. 138) he has the phrase rod 
avayevyynbevtos tm adrod Ou’ Bdatos Kal ricrews Kal Evdov. 

We conclude that the words ddaros kaif cannot be extruded 
from the text of Jn., but that they are not to be regarded as 
representing precisely the saying of Jesus. They are due toa 
restatement by Jn. of the original saying of v. 3, and are a gloss, 
added to bring the saying of Jesus into harmony with the belief 
and practice of a later generation.t 

édv py Tis yevyny xTh. We have seen (on 11%) that those 
who believe on the name of Christ are described as ‘‘ begotten 
of God,” é« Oeotd yeyevyvnpévor, and the references given in 
the note show that this is a characteristic Johannine phrase. 
It is necessary to interpret the words 6 yeyevynuevos éx rod 
mvevpatos (vv. 5, 6, 8) in similar fashion, and to understand 
them as describing the man who “‘ is begotten of the Spirit.” 
‘* God is Spirit ” (4%), and the phrases ‘‘ begotten of God” and 
‘begotten of the Spirit’ mean the same thing. At 1 Jn. 3° 
we have as 6 yeyevvypévos ex Tov Oeot dpapriay od rovel, drt 
oréppa aitod év ait pever, but a few verses later (1 Jn. 374) it 
is said of those who keep God’s commandments ywocKoper 
Ore péver ev Htv, EK TOD TvEvpatos ov Huly édwxer. The ‘‘ seed of 
God” is the ‘‘ Spirit,’’ whereof believers are made partakers 
by a spiritual begetting. That is to say, the words é« rod 
Ilvevparos in this verse point to the Spirit as the Begetter of 
believers. 

To translate ‘‘ born of the Spirit ” suggests that the image 
is of the Spirit as the female parent of the spiritual child, 
whereas Johannine usage (and O.T. usage also, as we have 
seen on 1}8) shows that the image is that of the Spirit as the 
Begetter. It has been pointed out already (on 17%) that the 
Latin rendering za¢ws must not be taken as excluding the 
meaning degotten. 

In Semitic languages the Spirit, Ruf, is feminine; e.g. the 
Old Syriac of 1476 runs, ‘‘ The Spirit, the Paraclete, she shall 
teach you all things.” Thus the phrase ‘‘ begotten of the 
Spirit,” which we have found reason for accepting as Johannine, 

1 Cf. Introd., p. clxv. 
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would be inconsistent with the Aramaic origin of the Fourth 
Gospel. If, as Burney held, Jn. were originally written in 
Aramaic, then the original behind 16 yeyevvnpévov éx Tod 
IIvevparos must have meant ‘‘dorn of the Spirit.” But this 
does not harmonise with 11° or 1 Jn. 3?. 

6. After odp§ got, 161 Syr. cur. and some O.L. texts 
add the explanatory gloss dru é« rs capKos éyevvyjOy. After 
mvedpd éorw, a similar group with Syr. sin. add dre é« tod mvev- 
pards éeorev. 

Flesh and Spirit are distinct, and must not be confused. 
They are contrasted with each other in 6°, where the property 
of ‘‘ quickening ”’ is ascribed to sfzrzt, while flesh has no such 
quality, where eternal life is in question. Both are constituent 
elements of man’s nature, and so of the nature of Christ (Mk. 
14%, 1 Pet. 318 46). They represent the two different orders of 
being, the lower and the higher, with which man is in touch. 
Flesh can only beget flesh, while spirit only can beget spirit. 

7. py Oaupdons «td. ‘* Marvel not that I said to thee, 
You must be begotten from above.”’ The aphorism is repeated 
in the original form (v. 3), which we have shown reason for sup- 
posing to have been amplified in v. 5. das includes all men, 
and not Nicodemus only; observe that it is not judas, for Jesus 
Himself did not need re-birth. Of 7s natural birth it could be 
said 76 yap év air yevvynbev ex trvevpards éoriv dyiov (Mt. 1°). 

ph Oaupdons : cf. 575, 1 Jn. 31%. Oavudfew in Jn. generally 
indicates unintelligent wonder. 

Set Spas... See on 314 (cf. 24 4%) for the thought of the 
Divine necessity involved in Jn.’s use of dei. 

8. ék to mvedpatos. Nabe ff? m Syr. sin. and Syr. cur. give 
é« Tov vdaros Kal Tod mvevuatos, an expansion of the true text 
from v. 5. 

76 tvedpo Strou Oédeu mrvel, Kal THY Hwy attod dxovets. 

mvedpa may be translated either ‘‘ wind” or ‘‘ Spirit.” 
It is true that elsewhere in the N.T. wvedya never has its 
primitive meaning ‘‘ wind ” (except in the quotation of Ps. 104!, 
in Heb. 17; cf. 2 Esd. 8%"); but this meaning is often found in 
the LXX, e.g. Gen. 81, 1 Kings 18" 1944, 2 Kings 3!”, Isa. 72 
1145, Ps, 1488, Ecclus. 43!”, Wisd. 523. 

The verb zvety occurs 5 times elsewhere in the N.T. and is 
always applied to the blowing of the wind (cf. 6!8). In the 
LXX it is found 5 times with the same application, there always 
being in the context some allusion to the Divine action. Cf. 


* 
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Bar. 68 75 8 atré Kal mvedpa ev don xwpa mvel, and esp. 
Ps. 1478 rvevoer 7d rvedpa adbtod Kal punoerat voara. 

gwvy is properly articulate speech, but is often equivalent 
to ‘‘ sound.” Inthe LXX ‘‘ the Voice of God ”’ is a common 
form of expression, and ¢wvy is often used of thunder as God’s 
Voice in nature (Ex. 978, 1 Sam. 7!, Ps. 1818, etc.). It is twice 
used of the sound of wind, in Ps. 298 (of a tempest, as the Voice 
of Yahweh) and 1 Kings 19! (dwvy aipas Aerrys, ‘‘ the still 
small voice ” which Elijah heard). In Jn. it is always used of 
a Divine or heavenly voice (except 10° where the ‘‘ voice ” of 
strangers is contrasted with the ‘‘ voice ’’ of the Good Shepherd). 

There is no etymological objection to translating ‘‘ The 
wind blows where it will, and thou hearest its sound ’’; but we 
may equally well translate ‘‘ The Spirit breathes where He will, 
and thou hearest His Voice.” There is a like ambiguity in 
Eccles. 115, év ols ov« éoriw ywdokwv tis 4 686s Tod mvevparos, 
where the ‘‘ way ”’ which is unknown by man may be the ‘‘ way 
of the Spirit” or the ‘‘ way of the wind.” To the Hebrew 
mind the wind, invisible yet powerful, represented in nature 
the action of the Divine Spirit, as is indicated in Gen. 1? and 
often in the O.T.; and so in some places the precise rendering 
of zvedua may be doubtful. That, however, it ever stands 
for ‘‘ wind” in the N.T. elsewhere is a weighty consideration 
for the translator of the verse before us. ¢wvy may mean, as we 
have seen, ‘‘ the sound ” of wind; but it is also to be remem- 
bered that the ¢dwvy from heaven of Rev. 141% was the Voice of 
the Spirit. The jyos from heaven on the Day of Pentecost 
was said to be like a ‘‘ rushing mighty wind ” (Acts 2?). 

The context, however, seems to remove all ambiguity in the 
present passage. IIvedua at the beginning of the verse must 
refer to the same subject as zvevparos at its close, and in 
vv. 5,6. The argument is that, as the Divine Spirit operates as 
He will, and you cannot tell whence or whither (ovx ofdas 
wo0ev épxerar Kal rod imdye.), so it is with every one begotten 
of the Spirit. That which is begotten of the Spirit shares 
in the quality of spirit (v. 6). Thus Christ, who was pre- 
eminently 6 yevvybeis ex mvevparos (Mt. 1°), said of Himself, 
in words identical with those of this verse, ipets od oldare 
moGev épxopat, 7 od imdyw (84; cf. 9%). So it is in his 
measure of every child of God who is begotten of the Spirit 
(cf. 118). Not only do the laws of physical generation not 
govern spiritual generation (for natural law does not always 
hold in the spiritual world), but you cannot standardise or 
reduce to law the manifestations of spiritual life. It is the 
teaching of Jn. (8%), just as clearly as of Paul, that ‘‘ where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty ” (2 Cor. 31”). 
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The rendering of avedua as Spirit rather than wind is 
supported by the Latin versions,! which have ‘‘ spiritus ubi uult 
spirat ”’; and it is noteworthy that the earliest patristic allusion 
to the passage, viz. Ign. Phz/ad. 7, is decisive for it. Ignatius 
says: ‘‘ Even though certain persons desired to deceive me 
after the flesh (xara odpxa) yet the Spirit (rd wvetdua) is not 
deceived, being from God, oidev yap rébev epyerar Kai mod 
trdye,” the last phrase being an exact quotation from the 
verse before us.2_ Other early authorities for the same view are 
Origen (Fragm. zx loc., ed. Brooke, ii. 252), and the author of 
the third-century treatise de rebaptismate, 15, 18. It is not 
until we reach the later Fathers that the interpretation ‘‘ the 
wind blows where it lists’ makes its appearance. 

For the use of émdyeww in Jn., see on 733, 167. 

Thy dwvhv attod dkovers. The construction of dxovew in 
Jn. is remarkable. When it governs the acc., as here (cf. 
5°” 843, etc.), it means merely ‘‘ to perceive by hearing ”’; but 
when it takes the gen. it generally means ‘‘ to hearken to,” 
4.e; to hear and appreciate (cf. 1°" 5%- 28.6% 98! 103-16. 20 7337) 3 
In the present passage ‘‘ thou hearest His voice” does not 
connote obedience to the Spirit’s teaching. See on 1% for the 
constr. dxovew rapa. Tivos. 

9. wHs Suvarar taita yevéobar; Here is no repetition of 
the fdrmer question (v. 4). Nicodemus is puzzled by the 
teaching of vv. 6-8 about the spiritual birth and the freedom 
and unexpectedness of the spiritual life in one who has been 
‘* begotten of the Spirit.” 

10. XN 69 read 6 “Incots, but om. 6 ABLAOW. 

& SiSdoxados tod “lopayd. Both articles are significant : 


1So, too, the early Armenian version ; see J.T.S., 1924, p. 237. 

?The words following trdyec in Ignatius are cal rd xpumrd édéyxet, 
and Schmiedel (£.B. 1830) argues that Ignatius is dependent, not on 
Jn., but on a Philonic interpretation of Gen. 168. Philo (de Prof. 37) 
comments on the story of Hagar thus: ‘“‘ Conviction (6 é\eyxos) 
speaking to the soul, says to her ré0ev épxyy cat rod ropedy;”’ But this 
is not so verbally like the Ignatius passage as Jn. 3° is, and there 
‘ no similarity whatever in thought between Ignatius and Philo 

ere. 

3 Charles (Revelation, p. cxl.) observes that this distinction is not 
observed in the Apocalypse. Cf. Blass, Gram., p. 103, and Abbott, 
Diat. 1614. The usage of dxovew in Acts 9? 22° seems to be the 
reverse, viz., with g¢wrjyv it means ‘to hear the articulate words,” 
but with gwvjs, to hear a sound only. 
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‘‘ Art thou the authorised (07, the well-known) teacher of the 
_Asrael of God ? ” 

kat Ttaita o8 ywdones; He might have been expected 
to recognise, when he was told it, the doctrine of the various 
manifestations of the Spirit in man’s life. 

11. For the introductory dpihv dpijv, see on 154, 

With this verse v. 32 is closely parallel : 6 éépaxev kat nxovcev, 
TovTo papTupel’ Kal THY paptupiav avtod ovdels AawPBdver. We 
should expect xairo: rather than xaé in the second member of the 
sentence in both cases, but Jn. never uses kairo. See on 11°, 

8 oiSapev Aadodper. Cf. 855 1259 1618, 

The verb AaActy is used with special frequency in Jn. It 
occurs nearly 60 times in the Gospel; and 30 times it is placed 
in the mouth of Jesus in the first person singular, the only 
Synoptic instance of this latter use being Lk. 2444. The general 
distinction between Aéyew and Aadreiv, viz. that A€yew relates 
to the substance of what is said, while Aadety has to do 
with the fact and the manner of utterance, holds good to a 
certain extent in Jn., as it does in classical Greek. But in Jn. 
the two verbs cannot always be distinguished in their usage 
and meaning, any more than ‘‘say” and ‘‘ speak” can 
always be distinguished in English. Here 6 oidayev Aadodpev 
should be rendered ‘‘ we speak of what we know,” the words 
spoken not being given; but then radra ra fypara eAdAnoev 
(82°) means, ‘‘ He spoke these words,” viz. the very words that 
have just been cited (cf. 16° 171-18, etc.). See, in particular, 
10° 1410 x24 1618 in which passages the verb AaAciv is used 
exactly as A¢yew might be; cf. 8%. 

If there is any special tinge of meaning in Aadeiv as com- 
pared with Aéyev in Jn., it is that Aadreiy suggests frankness 
or openness of speech. Jn. ‘‘ assigns it to Christ 33 times in the 
first person, whereas it is never thus used by the Synoptists, 
except at Lk. 24% after the Resurrection” (Abbott, Déat. 
22516). See on 18”, 

The plural forms oidauev, Aadovper, etc., arrest attention. 
The verse is introduced by the solemn dpyv duyv, and so is 
represented by Jn. as spoken by Jesus. Now the plural of 
majesty is not ascribed to Jesus anywhere, and in v. 12 He 
employs the singular «irov. Abbott (Dzat. 2428) suggests 
that the plurals here associate the Father’s witness with that of 
the Son (cf. 52: 8”); but this would be foreign to the context. 
Further, v. 32, 6 éwpaxey kai yKovoev, TodTo paptupet is Clearly 
a repetition of what is said in this verse. 

The plurals oidamev are, therefore, explained (cf. 4?) by 
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some exegetes (e.g. Godet, Westcott) as associating His disciples 
with Jesus in the testimony with which He confronts Nico- 
demus. ‘‘ We,” z.e. my disciples and I, ‘‘ speak of what we 
know.’ But this is markedly unlike the authoritative tone 
of the rest of the discourse. Nor is there any other instance of 
the disciples’ testimony being mentioned in the same breath as 
His own testimony. They bore witness, indeed, because they 
had been with Him from the beginning (15?’), but He did not 
rely on this while He was in the flesh. Even if we adopt the 
reading juas for éué at 9* (where see note), we do not get a true 
parallel to 5 éwpdxapev paptupodpev of the present verse. 

The similarity of the language used here to that which Jn., 
in other passages, uses to associate his own witness with 
that of his fellow-disciples is very close: e.g. 3 dxnxdapev, 6 
éwpdxapev . . . 0 Ceacdueba . . . drayyéA\Aopev tyiv (1 Jn. 1%; 
ef. Jn. a), or Aaa sa Thv ddgav avtod (114), or the use of 
oldapev in 1 Jn, 3% 14 515. 19.20) And, having regard to 
the way in which commentary and free narrative are inter- 
mingled in this chapter (see on v. 16), we seem to be driven to 
the conclusion that in v. 11 Jn. is not reproducing the actual 
words of Jesus so much as the profound conviction of the 
Apostolic age that the Church’s teaching rested on the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses (cf. Inu 4), He has turned the 
singular édpaxa (see v. 32) into the plural éwpdxapev (v.13), 
just as inv. 5 he has added éé vdaros to the original saying of 
the Lord about the need of spiritual birth. 

Kat Thy poptuplay Ov ob hapBdvere. This is repeated 
(v. 32), and is a frequent theme in the Fourth Gospel. Cf. 
yil 543 7237, 

12. The contrast between ta émiyeua and 1a émoupdna 
appears again, 1 Cor. 15, 2 Cor. 5, Phil. 21° 31°, James 315; 
the word ériyeos appearing in ee pestenes only in the 
Greek Bible. The thought of this verse is like Wisd. 9!¢- 17, 
‘* Hardly do we divine the things that are on earth, and the 
things that are close at hand we find with labour; but the things 
that are in the heavens who ever yet traced out... except 
thou gavest wisdom and sentest thy Holy Spirit from on high ? ” 

The ériyea or ‘‘ earthly things’’ as to which Jesus has 
already spoken include the doctrine of the kingdom of God, 
which was to be set up oz earth, and accordingly of the New 
Birth which Nicodemus found it difficult to accept. Such 
matters are wonderful in the telling, although éxiyea all the 
time, in contradistinction to the deep secrets of the Divine 


= 
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nature and purpose (érovpavia), of which no one could tell 
except ‘‘ He that cometh from heaven ” (v. 32). 

motedcete. SONABL. muorevonre is read by TAQW fam. 
£4, Cre: 

13. od8¢eis dvaBéByxev eis tov odpavdy kth. The argument 
is that none can speak with authority of 7a érovpama, except 
one who has been év otpava, and has come down from thence. 
And of no one can this be said but the ‘‘ Son of Man” 
(see Introd., p. cxxx), forno man has ever ascended thither. To 
the question of Prov. 304 ris avéBy eis tov otpavdv Kal KaréBy; 
the suggested answer is ‘‘ God alone ”’ (cf. Deut. 3012 and the 
reference thereto in Rom, 10*). So too in Bar. 3”, ‘‘ Who 
hath ascended to heaven and taken her (sc. Wisdom), and 
brought her down from the clouds?” the answer is ‘‘ No 
one.” There is a Talmudic saying which taught this explicitly: 
‘* R. Abbahu said: If aman says to thee, I ascend to heaven, he 
will not prove it,” 4 z.e. the thing is impossible. This was the 
accepted Jewish doctrine. 

On the other hand, the Jewish apocalypses have legends of 
saints being transported to heaven that they might be informed 
of spiritual truth, e.g. Enoch (£och |xx. 1, etc.), Abraham (in 
the Testament of Abraham), Isaiah (Ascension of Isaiah, 7), 
etc.2. But of such legends the Fourth Gospel has no trace. 
‘* Vo one has ascended into heaven, save He who descended .- 
from heaven, viz. the Son of Man.” 

There is no reference to the Ascension of Christ in this 
passage (cf. 6° 20!”), which merely states that no man has 
gone up into heaven to learn heavenly secrets. It is only the 
Son of Man who came down from heaven, which is His home, 
who can speak of it and of ra érovpdvia with the authority of 
knowledge.? 

The phrase xataBaivew é« rod odpavod is used again of 
Christ’s coming in the flesh at 6%3- 3. 41. 42. 50. 51.58" but in that 
sense nowhere else in the N.T. In1 Thess. 4% kar. e oipavod 
is used of the Advent of Christ in glory, and in 13% above of 
the Descent of the Spirit at the Baptism of Jesus. xaraBaivew 
is also used Eph. 4° of the Descent into Hades. The phrase 
here, however, undoubtedly refers to the Descent of Christ to 


1 Quoted by Schiirer from Jer. Taanith, ii. I. 

2 See my article, ‘‘ Assumption and Ascension,” E.R.E. ii. 151. 

3 A curious passage in Ireneus (Her. Iv. xii. 4) speaks of the Word 
of God being in the habit of ascending and descending for the welfare 
of men (‘ab initio assuetus Verbum Dei ascendere et descendere ”’), 
with allusion to Ex. 37: °. 
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earth in His Incarnation, and the use of the title ‘‘ the Son of 
Man” in this context has no Synoptic parallel (see Introd., 
p. CXXx). 

It may be added that the pre-existence of the Son of Man 
in heaven is a tenet of the Book of Enoch: ‘‘ That Son of Man 
was named in the presence of the Lord of Spirits and His name 
before the Head of days. And before the sun and the signs 
were created, before the stars of the heaven were made, His 
name was named before the Lord of Spirits ”’ (xlvili. 2. 3). See 
on 6°, 

6 vids Tod dvOpdmrov. So NBLT®W 33, but the clause 6 dv 
év t@ ovpave is added by ANTAQ, with the Lat. and some 
Syr. vss. (not Déatessaron). If the clause were part of the 
original text, it is not easy to account for its omission. It 
does not contain any doctrine different from that of the Pro- 
logue as to the pre-existence of the Son; cf. 6 ay eis tov xéArov 
tod twatpés (178). Nor does it add anything to the argument, 
which is complete in itself, if the verse ends with 6 vids rod 
dvOpérov. Indeed, it makes the argument more difficult to 
follow. ‘The point is that the Incarnate Son of Man is the 
only person on earth who can speak with authority of heavenly 
things, and that because He has come down from heaven itself. 
If we retain 6 dv év 76 otpavs we must interpret the phrase of 
the timeless existence of the Son in the heavenly places, while 
yet He is manifested on earth. But this thought suggests later 
developments of Christology. The clause is probably an 
interpretative gloss, added at an early period, possibly in the 
second century. 

It may be doubted whether vv. 13-15 really belong to the 
discourse of Jesus to Nicodemus, or whether they should not 
1ather be taken as part of the commentary which Jn. subjoins 
(see on v. 16 below). _If the latter alternative be accepted, the 
report of the discourse ends quite naturally with the question 
of v.12. But the title ‘‘ the Son of Man ”’ is never used in the 
Gospels in narrative, or in evangelistic comment, being found 
only in the report of words of Jesus Himself.2_ This considera- 
tion is conclusive for taking the comment of Jn. as beginning 
with v. 16, and not with v. 13. 

14. Kaas Mwiiofs tipwoev tov dd KTr. 

tyodv means ‘‘ to lift up,” either literally or figuratively, 
when it is equivalent to ‘‘ exalt.”” In Acts 233 (rH deéia rod 
Geod twHeis) and Acts 5%! (rodrov 6 eds . . . dWwoe TH Seéta 
airov) it is used of the exaltation by God of Jesus to His 

1See Hort, Select Readings, in loc. 2 Cf. Introd., p. cxxii. 
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right hand, z.e. of the Ascension. Cf. Phil. 2® and Isa. 5238, 
where it is said of the Servant of Yahweh iywOyoerat kat 
SogacOnoerat oddpa. 

But the word is not used thus in the Fourth Gospel, where 
“it is always applied to the “‘ lifting up ” of Jesus on the Cross, 
and is always found in connexion with the title ‘‘ Son of Man ” 
(see Introd., p. CXXxil), Jesus said to the incredulous Jews (8) 
orav tYoonre TOV vioVv TOD avOparrov, TOTE yvdoer Ge Ore é © eit, 
‘* When ye shall have lifted up the Son of Man, then ye shall 
know, etc.’ This ‘‘ lifting up” is to be the act of the Jews, 
not of God (as in Acts 23% 581), and it is therefore clear 
that it does not refer to the Ascension, but to the Crucifixion. 
Again in 12°2 we have édv tw ek tis yys, wdvtas EAKvow mpos 
€uavtév, on which Jn.’s comment is, ‘‘this He said, signi- 
fying by what death He should die.’”’ And that the people 
understood the word thus appears from their rejoinder (12*4); 
while they knew that the Christ ‘‘ abides for ever,” they were 
puzzled by the saying that the ‘‘ Son of Man ”’ was to be ‘‘ lifted 
up.” If tyw6jvac were to be understood merely as ‘‘ exalta- 
tion ” (as the Ascension was) they would have had no difficulty 
in admitting dc? tWwhjAvar Tov vidv Tod dvOpwrov (see note zx Joc.). 

In the present passage, there can in like manner be no 
reference to the Ascension of Jesus, as in that case the type of 
the brazen serpent would not be applicable. In the story in 
Num. 21%, Moses set his brazen serpent ‘‘ upon the standard,” 
or, as the LXX turns it, éoryoey airov ext onpeiov, so that 
those who had been bitten by the poisonous serpents might 
look upon it and live. As the story is explained in Wisd. 16°: ’, 
the brazen serpent was a ovpPorov owrnpias: ‘‘he that 
turned towards it was not saved because of that which was 
beheld, but because of thee, the Saviour of all (rov qavrév 
owrhpa).” The word iyoiv is not used anywhere in the LXX 
of the act of Moses in ‘‘ lifting up’’ the serpent and exposing 
it to the gaze of the people, nor is the word used anywhere in 
the N.T. outside Jn. of the ‘‘lifting up”’ of Jesus on the Cross. 
But this is undoubtedly the parallel which is drawn in the words 
of Jesus in 34. Those who looked in faith upon the brazen 
serpent uplifted before them were delivered from death by 
poison; those who look in faith upon the Crucified, lifted up on 
the Cross, shall be delivered from the death of sin. 

The early Greek interpreters are quite unanimous about 
this. Thus Barnabas (§ 12) says that Moses made a brazen 
serpent, the rvros of Jesus, that he set it up conspicuously 
(riOnow évddéws), and bade any man that had been bitten 

‘come to the serpent which is placed on the tree (émt rod EvAov 
ézixeiuevov) and let him hope in faith that the serpent being 
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himself dead can yet make him alive (atrés dv vexpds Sivarar 
fwororjoat), and straightway he shall be saved.” This is but 
an elaboration of the idea in Jn. 3!4, going beyond what is there 
said, for Barnabas emphasises the point that the brazen serpent 
is a type of Jesus, while all that is said in Jn. 3! is that as the 
first was ‘‘ lifted up,”’ so must the Son of Man be “ lifted up.” 

Origen (Exhort. ad martyr. 50, arguing that death by 
martyrdom may be called tywors), and Cyprian (Zes¢. il. 20) 
apply Jn. 3! to the Crucifixion of Jesus; cf. Justin, Z7yph. 94. 
Claudius Apollinaris (about 171 A.D.) writes of Jesus as ipweis 
émi Kepdtwv povoképwros, where twodv evidently means to lift up 
on the Cross; cf. Ps. 2274 (Routh, Relzg. Sacr., i. 161). See 
also the passage from Artemidorus quoted on 211% 1% below, 
for the connexion between the ideas of tos and of crucifixion. 

We have then here a prediction placed in the mouth of 
Jesus, not only of His death, but of the manner of that death. 
The Synoptists represent Jesus as more than once foretelling 
His death by violence (Mk. 8%! 9%! 10°% and parallels), but only 
in Mt. 20!® is death by crucifixion specified; cf. Lk. 24’. But 
by the use of the word iwoiv (cf. also 8° and 1232) Jn. con- 
sistently represents Jesus as predicting that He would be 
crucified, which would carry with it the prediction that He 
would suffer at the hands of the Roman authorities, and not by 
the Jews (cf. Jn. 1831+ 92), 

It is not consistent with the Synoptic tradition (cf. Mk. 831, 
Mt. 1671, Lk. 9?) to represent Jesus as foretelling His Passion 
so early in His Ministry. We should expect not to find any 
indication of this until after the Confession of Peter (6%: ®), 
And if vv. 11-15 are intended by the evangelist to be taken as 
words of Jesus, rather than as reflexions of his own (see on 
v. 13), then it is probable that they are recorded here out of their 
historical context. See on v. 1 above. 

It has been suggested, however (e.g. by Westcott and E. A. 
Abbott) that we must see a deeper significance in the word 
twodv as placed in the lips of Jesus. Abbott holds! that the 
Aramaic word which is rendered by tyotv was 4pt, and that 


this actually has the double meaning (1) to exalt, (2) to crucify. 
But Burkitt has shown that this cannot be accepted because 
Apr could not be used of a ‘‘ lifting up’’ such as the Ascension 
was.2 In short, (a) Jn. clearly states his own view of what 
Jesus meant by the words which he ascribes to Him here; 
(4) all the early Greek exegetes agree with him; (¢) if we try 
to get back to the Aramaic word lying behind tyodv, we cannot 
find one which has this special ambiguity. ox will fit épody 


1 Diat. 2998 (xxiii)e. 2 J.T.S., July 1919, p. 337. 
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in the sense of ‘‘ exalt,” but not in that of ‘‘ crucify.” pr will 
fit iyodv in the sense of ‘‘ crucify,’”’ but not in that of ‘‘ exalt.” 
We cannot therefore accept Westcott’s view that ‘‘the Afting 
up includes death and the victory over death.” There does not 
seem to be any hint of this in any of the passages in which 
byodv occurs in Jn. 

The Jewish commentators on Num. 21% give little help as 
to the significance of the brazen serpent, being perplexed by 
the inconsistency of the story with the general prohibition of 
all images in the religion of Israel. Indeed, Hezekiah found 
it necessary to destroy ‘‘ the brazen serpent that Moses had 
made ”’ (2 Kings 18*) because it had led to idolatrous practices. 
Philo (Zegg. Ad/. ii. 19) allegorises the narrative after his 
manner. As the poisonous serpents signify the pleasure 
(780vy) which is dangerous to the soul, so the brazen serpent 
signifies temperance (cwdpoctvyn) ; then the man who sees 
psychically the beauty of cwdpocvvy, kat da tovrov Tov Oedv 
avtov, Cyoerat. 

Jesus, however, explicitly takes this story as a type of His 
Cross, which mus¢ have fulfilment : dei, ‘‘ it is necessary ”’ that 
so ‘‘ the Son of Man shall be lifted up,” as Jn. reports His words 
here. Something has already been said (see note on 24) of 
what may be called the Predestinarian Doctrine of Jn.; see 
also Introd., p. clii, where Jn.’s use of the phrase ‘‘ that it might 
be fulfilled”’ is examined. A similar Divine necessity is 
indicated several times elsewhere in this Gospel by the word 
det. The evangelist uses it, when writing in his own person, of 
the inevitableness of the Resurrection of Christ. But he also 
ascribes the employment of this way of speech to Jesus Himself. 
‘* T must work the works of Him that sent me, while it is day ” 
(9%); ‘‘ Other sheep I musz¢ bring ” (10!*); and again at 12% the 
people charge Jesus with saying, as here, det tpwOjvar tov 
vidy Tov dvOpwrov. Cf. also 3°°. There is nothing peculiar 
to the Fourth Gospel in this.1 The Synoptists and Paul alike 
share the belief that it is not Fate but Providence that rules 
the world, that God foreknows each event because He has 
predetermined it, and that therefore it must come to pass. To 
reconcile this profound doctrine with human free will was the 
problem of a later age. 

See note on 12°”. 

15. Before éyy the rec. text interpolates px dmdAyrar aX’ 

1See a discussion of the predestinarian teaching of Jn. in West- 
cott, Epistles of St. John, p. 91. 
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(from v. 16) with ATA®, but the words are omitted here by 
NSBLT W 33 fam. 1, etc. 

The rec. has eis adtév after moredwy (a common constr. 
in Jn.; see on 11%) with NTA@; but recent editors have 
generally followed BT?W in reading év airg. Yet the constr. 
muorevew ev tTwt mever appears in Jn., so that if we read év 
airG, mucrevwy must be taken in an absolute sense (see on 1? 
for this usage), and we must translate, with the R.V., ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever believeth may in Him have eternal life.” (Cf. for the 
constr. 14.) The thought of the believer being ‘‘ in Christ ” is 
thoroughly Johannine (154, 1 Jn. 5°) as well as Pauline. But 
we prefer the reading «is airév, which has good MS. support. 
See on v. 16. 

The connexion between faith and eternal life runs through 
the Gospel, the purpose of its composition being iva mucrevovtes 
lwnv éxnte ev TO dvdpari airod (20°). Cf. 6% 6 moretwy exe 
Conv aiwvov and 3°° 6 murevwr cis Tov vidv gxee Cw. aid., where 
see note. 

The adj. aidvos is always associated in Jn. with fwy 
(never, as in Mt. or Mk., with ‘‘ sin” or “‘ fire’’), the expression 
fwy aidvios Occurring 17 times in the Gospel and 6 times in 
1 Jn. (Gn the form 7 Cw) 7 aidvos in 1 Jn. 12 2). wi aidvos as 
the portion of the righteous is mentioned Dan. 12”, and there- 
after the expression is found in the Psalter of Solomon (iii. 16) 
and in Exzoch.1 It occurs frequently in the Synoptists and in 
Paul, and always in the sense of the future life after death 
(but see on 125°), This significance it has also in Jn. many 
times; ¢.g. in the present passage this is the primary meaning. 
Cf. esp. 12%, and see note on 414. But for Jn., and for him 
alone among N.T. writers (although cf. 1 Tim. 6%), fon 
aidvuos may be a present possession of the believer (336 524 
6%, rt Jn. 51%), which continues and abides after the shock of 
death (64). ‘‘ To have eternal life’? means more than ‘‘ to 
live for ever’’; the stress is not so much upon the duration 
of the life, as upon its quality. To have eternal life is to share 
in the life of God (5°) and of Christ (1*), which is unfettered by 
the conditions of time. And so it is defined as the knowledge 
of God and of Christ (173), for true knowledge cannot be without 
affinity. Thus 6 éywv rov vidv exer tiv Cony (1 Jn. 517). See 
Introd., p. clx. 

1See Dalman, Words of Jesus, Eng. Tr., p. 157, for illustrations 
from the later Jewish literature. 
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The Evangelist’s comment on the preceding Discourse 
, (vv. 16-21, 31-36) 


16. This ‘‘ comfortable word ”’ is described in the Anglican 
Liturgy as one of those which ‘‘ our Saviour Christ saith.’ 
But it would seem that Jn. does not mean to place vv. 16-21 
in the mouth of Jesus; these verses are rather reflexions and 
comments by the evangelist on the words which he has already 
ascribed to Jesus in His discourse with Nicodemus. The 
dialogue framework is dropped; past tenses, edwxev, daéorevAer, 
é\nAvbev, are used, as would be natural if the writer is medi- 
tating on the great events of the past; the word povoyerys, 
which occurs twice, vv. 16, 18, is not elsewhere placed on the 
lips of Jesus, while it is thoroughly Johannine (see 114: 18 and 
1 Jn. 4°). Indeed v. 16 is repeated almost verbatim 1 Jn. 4°: 
év TovTw epavepdby 4 dydryn Tod Oeod ev Hiv, dre Tov vidy abrod 
Tov povoyen améotadkey 6 Oeds eis Tov Kdcpov va Lyowpev 8 
avrov. 

The passage vv. 16-21 is introduced by odtws ydp.. ., 
which is quite in Jn.’s style when he is making a comment: 
cf. airés yap . . . (2”), of yap pabyrat (48), 6 yap “Inoots ... 
(513), 6 yap marnp (5°), adros yap oa... (6%), nda ydp... 
(6% 131), otrw yap jv . . . (7%), otdérw yap ndacav . . . (20°). 
Further, it is to be observed that dare does not occur again 
in Jn., and that the constr. otrws . . . dore with indicative, 
although classical, does not appear elsewhere in the N.T. (see 
Abbott, Dzat. 2203, 2697). No new theme is introduced at 
v. 16, but the teaching of the discourse with Nicodemus is 
recapitulated, the opening sentence being a summary of the 
‘* Gospel according to St. John.” 

It is the constant teaching of Jn. that in the order of re- 
demption God’s Love precedes the movement of man’s soul to 
him. ‘‘ We love because He first loved us” (1 Jn. 4; cf. 
1 Jn. 42°). Cf. ‘‘ Ye did not choose me, but I chose you” 
(1516) and also 138%. See Rom. 5°. In this verse the Love of 
God is represented as prior to the faith of man. Indeed, God 
zs Love (1 Jn. 48). 

The verb ayardw is generally used by the Synoptists for 
the love which man has for man or for God (Mk. 12%°); and 
Jn. in like manner uses it of the love of man for his fellows 
(13% 1512-17), or for Jesus (8% 1415. 21.23 2715) or for God 
(x Jn. 42°), It is used once in the Synoptists for the love of 
Jesus for man (Mk. 10”), and this is frequent in Jn. (115 
13) 28. 84 7421 759-12 277-20), dyardw is never used in the 
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Synoptists of the Love of God for man, although this central 
fact is behind many of the parables; but Jn. employs it thus, 
not only here but at 1473, 1723, 1 Jn. 3! 4! (cf. Rom. 58, Eph. 
24, 2 Thess. 216), The mutual love of God and Christ is implicit 
in the Synoptists (cf. 6 vids wou 6 dyarnrds, Mk. 111 9?, Mt. 317 17°, 
Lk. 3%), but Jn. is explicit in using dyardw to describe it, e.g. 
33 rol? x59 7723. 24-26 and 1431, See, further, Additional 
Note on 21% on dyarav and gureiv. 

Here the Love of God for man is an all-embracing love: 
hydmycev 6 Beds tov kdopov (for kédcpos see on 1°). It was 
manifested by His giving ‘‘ His only begotten Son” (for 
povoyerns see on 114), ‘‘ His Beloved Son,” 6 vids 6 dyaryrds 
(Mt. 31’). The language is perhaps reminiscent of Gen. 221%, 
where it was said to Abraham ox édeicw tod viod cov Tov 
dyarnrod, the simple édwxev conveying the sense of a complete 
‘* giving up ”’; cf. Rom. 8%. 

tov vidy Tov povoyevy. So N*BW, but N*CALT*® add aitrod 
after vidv. ; 

iva mas 6 mort. ktXA. This was the motive of the Gift, that 
all men might have eternal life (see on v. 15) through faith in 
Christ. For the phrase mucrevwv eis aitrov, see on 11, 

‘*To perish” (droAAtvvar) is contrasted again with ‘‘ to 
have eternal life’ at 108 (cf. 171%). It is the word used for 
‘* losing ”’ one’s soul; and it refers here to a man’s final destiny 
(cf. Mt. 10% capa droddoa ev yeévvyn). Hence fw aidvios in 
this verse must be interpreted of the future (see on 31°) rather 
than of the present, although it includes this. 

The repetition of the phrase tva was 6 mictevwy eis airov éxn 
Conv aidviov from v.15, with a slight change (viz. the addition 
after atrév of ma) amddntar GAAd), is a feature of Johannine 
style.1 Jn. frequently repeats phrases or themes of special 
import, often with slight verbal changes, as if they were a 
refrain. Cf., e.g., 3 428: 24 635. 41. 48. 51 689. 40 g24 708. 9. 11. 15 
r5}+ 5 7614.15, 

17. dwéotetdev 6 Oeds tov vidy kTA. The ‘‘ sending ” of Jesus 
by God is a conception common to the Synoptists, to Paul, 
and to Jn. Two verbs are used, réuxrw and dmocrédXo, 
the former being more frequent in Jn., and the latter in 
the Synoptists, no distinction of meaning between them being 
traceable (cf. 1718 and 2074). Paul has zéuzw only (Rom. 
8°); Lk. has réuzw once (Lk. 201%), but the parallels Mk. 128, 
Mt. 21°” have daocré\dkw. Elsewhere the Synoptists always 

1Cf. Introd., p. cxvi. 
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have drooré\Aw of God sending His Son, e.g. Mk. 9%, 
Mt. ro“ 1574, Lk. 44% 98 10!®, It may be added that réurw 
is infrequent in the LXX, which generally has érooréAdw. 
‘There is a fine passage in the Zp. to Diognetus (§ 7) about 
God ‘‘ sending”? His Son, in which both verbs are used. 
Westcott attempts to distinguish Jn.’s usage of wéuzw and 
dmootéhAw (see his Additional Note on 2074), and so does 
Abbott (Dzat. 1723d-g), who reverses the meanings that 
Westcott proposes. No distinction can safely be drawn. 

For érooré\Xw in Jn. in similar contexts to the present 
(¢.e. of God sending His Son), cf. 354 536- 38 629. 57 429 g42 736 
r1#2 p78. 18. 21. 28. 25 90% and r Jn, 4%2-14, For xéume cf. 

84 528, 24, 30 638, 99, 44 716, 28, 33 G16, 18. 26.29 of yoMd. 45.49 7 220 
tao" 55" 56°: 

tov uidv. The rec. text adds atrod, with ATA®, but om. 
NBLT°W fam. 1. 

This usage of 6 vids absolutely, as contrasted with 6 zarnp, 
is common to all the evangelists, and by all of them is attributed 
to Jesus when speaking of Himself. See Mk. 1332, Mt. 1177, 
Lk. to™, ‘and Jn. 5 6” 8% 14) 191, besides ‘Jn. 3%, 1-Jn. 2% 
44, where the evangelist thus describes Jesus. He uses 
6 vids absolutely, at this point for the first time. Cf. 1 Cor. 158. 

This verse is in close connexion with v. 16. The Divine 
purpose in redemption embraces all humanity. It is not 
confined to Jews only, or to elect nations or individuals, but 
embraces the whole world. This Divine intention may be 
thwarted by man’s abuse of his free will, but none the less it 
is directed to all mankind (cf. 1 Tim. 24, Tit. 21). 

But in the current Jewish eschatology? Messiah was to 
come as the Judge of mankind, and so Jesus taught, both 
according to the Synoptists (Mt. 25%4f) and to Jn.: cf. Jn. 5%", 
where we have the Son given ‘‘ authority to execute judgment, 
because He is the Son of man,” the context showing that the 
Last Judgment is indicated. So, again, in 9° we have éis 
Kpima éyw eis Tov Kécpov Tovrov 7HAGov, the reference being 
indeed to a present rather than a future judging, but still the 
coming of Jesus being represented as «is xpiua, as issuing in 
judgment. See further on 8". 

How, then, is this to be reconciled with the universal 
purpose of love in the mission of Christ? Jn. is quick to 
supply the answer. The purpose of this mission in the mind 
of God was that every one who believed in Christ should have 
eternal life. Christ, as the Son of Man, is to be the Judge of 
mankind; he does not question that, and later on he says it 
explicitly (5??). But His primary office is that of Saviour, 

1 Cf. Introd., p. Ixxvi. 2 [bid. p. clvi. 
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and it was to save that He was sent. That some should reject 
Him is no part of the Father’s will; but if they do reject Him, 
they bring judgment on themselves. And so Jn. declares 
od yap dmrécredev 6 Oeds Tov vidv eis Tov Kéopov iva Kpivy Tov 
kécpov, GAN iva cwOh 6 kdopos Sv abrot. This is repeated 12%, 
where Jesus is represented as saying od yap 7AOov iva kpivw 
tov kéopov, GAN iva céow Tov Kdcpov. iva chow, Not iva Kpivw 
(as Jewish-Apocalyptic believed), expresses the final cause of 
the mission of the Son of Man. Cf. Zech. 9° 6 Baowrev’s cov 
€pxerai vou Sikatos Kat cwlwv. 

For the universality of this redemptive purpose, see 4” 
6 cwryp tod Kdopov, and the note there. It was one of the 
last prayers of Jesus that the world should come to recognise 
at last that God loved it, and that therefore He had sent His 
Son (177%). 

ow0j. odtev occurs only 6 times in Jn., cwrypia once 
(422), and owrnp twice (44%, where see note, and 1 Jn. 414). 

In the LXX it generally represents yw’, which primarily 
means ‘‘ enlargement ”’ and hence ‘‘ deliverance,” yw" being, 
at last, almost equivalent to ‘‘ victory,”’ and often used in the 
O.T. of the final Messianic Deliverance. In the N.T. colewv 
sometimes stands for deliverance from bodily sickness, or 
healing (see 1117 and cf. Mk. 57% 658 10% etc.); frequently it 
carries with it the idea of rescue from physical death (e.g. 1277, 
Mk. 34 15°°); and in other passages the thought is of spiritual 
deliverance (e.g. 534 10° 1247, Mk. 1076 1318), z.e. of the transition 
from death to life, conceived of either as present or as future 
(in an eschatological reference), wrought by the life-giving 
power of Christ, and applied to the individual soul by an act of 
faith. This, the deepest meaning of cwrypia, is constantly 
present to the mind of Jn. See on 4* for cwrnp. 

18. To the thought of Jn., fw) aismos begins in the 
present, and is not only a hope of the future (see on 3% above); 
so also the xpious, or the inevitable distinction between man 
and man, determined by the use or abuse of his free will, begins 
in the present life. 

Here for Jn. is the supreme test of the human spirit, 
whether the man ‘“‘ believes in’? Christ or does not believe. 
6 mortevwv eis adtév of Kpivetat, Or, as it is expressed later on, eis 
Kpiow ovk épxerat, GAAG weTaBEBynkev ek Tod Oavdrov «is THY Curvy 
(54). The believer 4as eternal life in Christ; he has passed 
into life. There is no uncertainty as to the final judgment for 
him. 
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But there is also the man who is not willing to come to 
Christ that he may have life (5°), z.e. not willing to ‘‘ believe.” 
Of him Jn. says 6 ph mortedov 78y KéKpitar, ‘“he has been 
judged already ” by his unfaith, the present judgment being 
anticipatory of the future. This is, indeed, the judgment 
which will declare itself at the Last Day (128). But that the 
judgment will be manifested at the Last Day is not inconsistent 
with its having been already determined in the present life by 
the unbelief and blindness and disobedience of the man. So 
it is said of the prince of evil that he ‘‘ has been judged” 
(164), although the exhibition of this tremendous judgment 
is not yet. 

The rec. text has 6 d¢ py mor. xrA. with ALT*TA®; but 
NBW 72 Zom. dé. .The two sentences 6 micrevwy . . . and 6 py 
muorevwy are co-ordinate and complementary; and it is quite 
in the Johannine manner to place them side by side without any 
adversative or connecting particle. 

Jn. uses py with a pres. part. over 20 times. 

dtu ph wemioteucey . . ., ‘* because he has not believed,” a 
continuing movement of unbelief being indicated by the pft. 
tense. Abbott (Diaz. 2187) compares with 6 wy morevov .. . 
dre pa) wewiotevkey . . . Of this verse, the passage 1 Jn. 51... 
6 py miotevov . . . OTe od memiotevkey . . . ‘‘ In the latter dru od 
states the fact objectively; in the former d6ru py states it 
subjectively, as the judgment pronounced by the Judge.” 
dr. py is a very unusual construction (see Dzat. 2695), and 
demands some such explanation here. 

For the phrase muotevew cis Td dvopa, see on 17%, 

For povoyerjs, see on 114, It is possible that the repetition 
of the adjective here is intended to mark, not only the greatness 
of the Father’s love (as in v. 16), but also the uniqueness of 
Jesus asa Saviour. There is no other (cf. Acts 41%). 

19. airy S€ ear 4 Kpio1s. The form of the sentence, intro- 
ducing an explanation, is thoroughly Johannine; cf. 1 Jn. 1° 
51-14. ‘* This is the judging,” sc. not the sentence of judg- 
ment (kxpiua), but the way in which the judgment is accom- 
plished. It is no arbitrary sentence, but the working out of 
a moral law. The root of unbelief in Christ is the refusal 
to turn to His Light, because the man’s conduct will not bear 
scrutiny. Jn. traces unbelief to moral causes. 

‘© The Light came into the world ”’; so he has already in the 


1 The uncial fragment Tw has the unique reading drt od wy werliarevKer, 
which indicates that the scribe felt the difficulty. 
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Prologue described the Advent of Christ (14-5 %); ‘‘ and men 
loved the darkness rather than the Light, for evil were their 
works ”’ (see on 19), The comparison of wickedness to dark- 
ness and of virtue to light is, of course, found elsewhere, e.g. 
Philo, Quaest. in Gen. ii. 22, and Test. of XII. Patr., Naph. 11. 
10, ‘‘ neither while ye are in darkness can ye do the works of 
light.”” So Job says of the wicked that they ‘‘ are of them 
that rebel against the light’ (Job 241%). The image occurs 
with special frequency in Jn., e.g. 81% 125-46, 1 Jn. 18 28.9% 11; 
that Jesus is To das rod Kéopov (817) is one of his central 
thoughts. 

With fv yap attav movnpd ta epya cf. 77, where Jesus is 
represented as saying that the xécyos hated Him, 6m ra épya 
airov movnpa éotw. The same phrase appears in 1 Jn. 31, of 
the deeds of Cain. Jn. always takes the darkest view of the 
world apart from Christ; cf. 6 xdopos dros év tH Tovnpe 
xetrau (1 Jn. 52%). Cf. also Col. 174, 2 Tim. 438, for 7a epya ra 
movnpa. 

20. Jn. proceeds to explain the psychology of this shrinking 
of the world from Christ the Light. 

mas yap & maida mpdcowy xtr., ‘* for every one who prac- 
tises base things hates the Light.”” Both in this passage and 
at 5? (the only two places where Jn. has the adj. dadAos or 
the verb zpdooev), we have ¢adAa zpdocev, but dyaba (ri 
dAjPeaav, V. 21) Touetv. mpdcoev does not carry with it the 
idea of anything accomplished, or abiding as the result of 
action, whereas vovety is to make as well as to do; and per- 
haps some such difference is intended by Jn., although in 
Rom. 715: 1° the verbs cannot be distinguished. 

The base liver does not come to the Light, lest his works be 
reproved. We have édéyxyew again 8% 168; cf. Eph. 51° ra 88 
mavta, edeyxopeva. td TOD pwrds havepodrat. 

We should expect pyrore for iva ph, but wymore never occurs 
in Jn., who employs the constr. iva wy 18 times. Burney points 
out? that iva wy corresponds exactly with the Aramaic NOT, 

21. x* omits from 6 dt rodv to ra %pya, because of the 
homototeleuton 7a épya aitod v. 20 and v. 21 (as read in its 
exemplar, instead of airod ra épya). 

6 8€ movdy Thy GdyPerov (cf. 1 Jn. 1°) Epxera mpds TS is. 

1 Aramaic Origin, etc., p. 100. 
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‘This is a universal saying, not to be confined to those who are 
already believers in Christ. As Christ Himself said: was 6 
dv ex THs GAnOeias dxover ov THs pwvys (1837). Jn. states that 
every honest doer of the truth comes into the light, and (as 
Christ is ¢#e Light) he therefore approaches Christ; he does 
so ‘‘that his works may be made manifest” (cf. 9%). See 
on 8%, 

Stu év Ged éotw ecipyacpéva. ore may mean ‘‘ because’? or 
‘*that.” The latter rendering seems preferable. The honest 
man (‘‘ in whom is no guile,”’ 1%”) comes to the light that it 
may be made plain that his deeds have been done év 6ed, 
a remarkable expression for which there is no exact parallel; 
cf. xomuicas év kvpiw (Rom. 161). See Ps. 13923: 24 for the 
prayer of the righteous man, who does not shrink from the 
closest scrutiny of his life. 


The evangelist’s commentary continued (vv. 31-36 
S' 5g 31-3 


81-86 Reasons have been given in the Introduction (p. xxiii) 
for taking these verses in sequence to vv. 16-21, vv. 22-30 
having been displaced from their original position. 

The argument of this paragraph is as follows: He that is 
of the earth can testify only to earthly things (v. 31; cf. v. 12). 
Christ, who is from heaven, in testifying of heavenly things, 
testifies to that which He has seen and heard, but His witness 
is not accepted (v. 32; cf. v.11). Nevertheless, he who does 
accept it, agrees that Jesus was the promised Messenger of 
God (v. 33; cf. v. 17). He speaks the message of God, and 
thereby shows that He was sent by God (v. 34). He speaks this 
message in its completeness, for the Spirit is not granted to 
Him in part only (v. 34); He is the Beloved Son (v. 35; cf. 
v. 16). 

31. x*D fam.1 abe ff? and Syr. cur. om. the second érdvw 
tdytwv éotty at the end of the verse; but ins. N*ABLT>AOW. 
Jn. is fond of repeating phrases, with a slight verbal change 
(see on v. 16). 

& dvwbev épxdpevos, 2.€. Christ. dvwHev has its usual Johan- 
nine significance of desupfer, ‘‘from above”’ (but see on 33); 
cf. éya éx Trav dvw eipé (878) and x Cor. 15%”. 

érdvw tdvtwv éotiv. This is expressed by Paul in the same 
way 6 dv émi révrwv (Rom. 9°; cf. Eph. 1”4). 

6 dv &k Ths ys... Aadet. There is a similar thought in 
1 Jn. 45: avrot ex rod Kdopov eict' 81d. Toro ex Tod Koo pov Aadodour, 
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the only difference being that xécpos carries the idea of the 
moral condition of the world (see on 1°), while y7 is the 
physical ‘‘earth” simply. Cf. 2 Esd. 474: ‘‘ Qui super 
terram inhabitant quae sunt super terram intellegere solum- 
modo possunt, et qui super caelos quae super altitudinem 
caelorum.” See on 3). 

éx THs yas €or. Jn. is inclined to the constr. elvat €K we 
as indicating origin and affinity; cf. 83 and passim. The 
constr. yeyevvjcOar éx has already been discussed (3° and 11%). 

For \aket, see on 31, 

82. ATA® read xai 8 édpaxev, but SBDLT>W om. kai. In 
this verse the words of v. 11 are repeated, the evangelist taking 
them up and amplifying them. 

& édpaxev. This is one of the few passages in Jn. where 
épav in the perf. tense is used of sfzrztual vision (see also 8° 147 
18". and cf, 4**), 

8... HKougev, TodTo paptupet. It is the constant teaching 
of Jn. that Jesus proclaimed what He had ‘‘ heard ” from the 
Father (87° 15% ; cf. 12%). Jesus is the ‘‘ Faithful Witness,” 
according to the Apocalypse (Rey. 15). Cf. Introd., p. xcii. 

kal thy paptupiay attod odSels apPdver. This is repro- 
duced from v. 11, where see note. In the traditional order 
of the text, this sentence would be inconsistent with v. 26, 
which tells of the crowds that flocked to hear Jesus; but it is 
plain that John the Baptist is not the speaker here (see Introd., 
p. Xxiil). 

Jn. hastens in v. 33 to correct the rhetorical ovdeds, just 
as he corrects 111 by 1”; cf. also 815- 16 tof, 

For the position of ovdeés in the sentence, see on 138. 

33. 6 AaBoy attod thy paptupiay KTh., z.e. who has accepted 
as convincing the witness of Christ about eternal life and 
God’s love ; cf. vv. 3-15, upon which all this is commentary. 

ofpayitew here and at 62” (where see note) is the equivalent 
of ‘‘ to attest,”’ the metaphor of sea/ing being a common one. 
He who accepts the witness of Jesus thereby attests that Jesus 
speaks the words of God as His accredited Messenger, and 
in this attestation virtually testifies to his belief that God is 
true (6 Beds aAnOys éorw). So at 88 it is urged that God, 
who sent Jesus, is true (6 wéuwas pe dAnOr7s éorw), and that 
Jesus speaks what He has heard from God, thé implied con- 
clusion being that the hearers of Jesus may believe in Him and 
trust what He says. The argument of 1 Jn. 5! puts the same 
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-thing in another way, viz. God has testified of His Son, and so 
he who does not believe this testimony makes God a liar. 

Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr. in loc.) quotes the Rabbinical maxim 
that ‘‘ the seal of God is truth.” 

84. dv dméotei\ev 6 Beds. See, on this Divine mission of the 
Son, the note on v. 17 above. He whom God has sent speaks 
God’s words; cf. 878 and 178 ra pyyara & ewxds por. 

In Jn. fue never occurs in the singular ; we always have 
Ta pyuata (no art. at 6), and in Jn. they are always ‘‘ the ” 
words of God (cf. 84’) or of Christ Himself. In contradistinction 
to this, ra pyara never occurs in the Apocalypse, while we have 
instead of Adyot, used for Divine words or sayings (cf. Introd., 
p. lxvi). In Jn., Adyos is always in the singular, except 10! 14%4 
(see on 10!%), 

TA phuata tod Ocod Aadet, sc. Christ speaks the sayings, the 
full message, of God Himself ; He does not merely proclaim 
fragments of that message. Cf. 178, and see on 3" for AaAeiy. 

od yap ék pérpou Si8wow 15 mvedpa, ‘‘ for [God] does not give 
the Spirit [to Him] by measure,”’ but in its fulness. 

The rec., with AC?DTA®, adds 6 Oeds after déSwow, but 
om. SBC*LT®W 33; it supplies, however, the correct inter- 
pretation of the words. Origen rightly understands ‘‘ God” 
to be the subject of dédwow, although some have supposed 
‘* Christ ” to be the subject and the meaning to be that Christ 
gives the Spirit in its fulness to those who believe in Him: but 
this latter interpretation destroys the argument of the passage, 
and introduces a thesis which is very questionable. Christ 
gives the Spirit to His own (cf. 78 156), but could it be said 
that He gives it ot« éx pérpov? Only of One could it be said 
that the Spirit was given in its fulness. The Talmudical 
saying that ‘‘ the Spirit of God did not dwell upon the prophets, 
nist mensura quadam,”* is true, whether it be an original 
Jewish saying, or one which owes its form to Christian iofnence. 

éx pérpov 1S, apparently, equivalent to perp, ‘‘ by measure’ 
but the constr. é« pérpov is not found again in the Greek Bible 
nor has any parallel been produced from Greek literature. 

God the Father gives the Spirit in its fulness, and not “‘ by 
measure,’’ to Christ, because He is His Beloved Son, as v. 35 
explains. 

35. 6 nathp dyawé tov vidy. It is characteristic of Jn. to 


1 Vajikva, R. xv., quoted by Wetstein. 
2See Abbott, Diat. 2324, 2714. Dr. L. C. Purser compares Soph. 
Phil. 563 éx Bias, violently, and El. 279 éx d6dou, treachevously. 
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use the verb dyarav of the mutual love of God the Father and 
Christ (see on 316 above). In 57° we find 6 ydp warip piret rov 
vidv, in a context similar to that of the present passage ; but it 
does not seem probable that, in describing the inmost mystery 
of the Divine Love, Jn. would have ventured to differentiate 
between ¢irciv and dyaway. As to the alleged distinction 
between them, see on 211”. 

For the absolute use of 6 vids in Jn., see on 3!’ above. 

mdvta Sédwxev év TH xetpt adtod. So in 13° (where see note) 
mévra ehuxev attd 6 mwatynp eis Tas xelpas. It is a favourite 
thought in Jn., that the Father has g7ven all things to the 
Incarnate Son ; e.g. judgment 5? 2”, to have life in Himself 
5°6, authority 172, glory 17%, His Name 17", His command- 
ments 12% (cf. 14%! 174), and even His disciples 6” (where see 
note). The parallel in the Synoptists is wdvra pou wapeddOn 
tad tod warpos pov (Lk. 1072, Mt. 112”) ; and there can be little 
hesitation in accepting the saying that ‘‘ the Father gave all 
things ’”? to His Son as a genuine saying of Jesus. ‘‘ What 
grace is in the Pauline Epistles, g¢vzmg is in the Fourth Gospel ” 
(Abbott, Diaz. 2742). 

836. 6 mortedwr eis Tov uldv exer Lwhy aidviov (see on 677 29), 
We have had almost the same sentence above, 3!, where see 
note, and cf. also 6%”. The present participles mucrevwv . . . 
dmeév are noteworthy, as indicating continuous belief or 
disobedience. A single Credo does not gain ‘‘ eternal life,” 
nor for a single act of disobedience or faithlessness does ‘‘ the 
wrath of God” necessarily ‘‘ abide’ on a sinner. It is the 
temper and trend of the life that count with God. 

émevbéw does not occur again in Jn. It is, strictly, ‘‘ to be 
disobedient,” as opposed to zeéHoua, ‘‘ to allow oneself to be 
persuaded ’’; but rather implies a rebellious mind than a series 
of disobedient acts. Sometimes it expresses unbelief rather 
than disobedience, as at Acts 147. In the present passage there 
is a variant dmiorév for defy found in a few cursives, and 
the Vulgate, following the ‘‘ European ”’ and ‘‘ Italian”? O.L. 
versions, has accordingly zzcredulus. But the African O.L. 
follows the better reading areév, understanding by it dzs- 
obedience rather than unbelief. That this is the meaning is 
confirmed by the remarkable parallel in Eph. 5°: épyerar 4 
Spy? TOU Deod él rods viodrs THs darevHeias. 

It is not always possible to distinguish the two shades of 
meaning in deetv. To ‘‘ believe ”’ is to have ‘‘ eternal life,” 
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and this ‘‘ eternal life”? is God’s commandment (4 évroAy 
“‘avtov Cwy aidvids éorw, 12°); so that ‘‘to believe” is ‘* to 
obey.” 

obk Setar Loy. Cf. v. 3, ov dvvarar idely tHv Bactrclav Tod 
6eod, and also 8°: 52, where ‘‘ seeing ” death is equivalent to 
“tasting ” death. The rebel (dze6dv) will not ‘‘ see ”’ life, 
because he cannot appreciate or assimilate it. Cf. 65°, and esp. 
I Jn. 52%, 6 pi €xwv Tov vidv Tod Geod Hv Lwiv odK exet. 

4 épyh tod God is not mentioned again in Jn., although 
often in Paul (Rom. 138, Eph. 5°; and cf. Rev. 19 etc.). It is 
a thoroughly Hebraic conception, the phrase being common 
in the LXX; and John the Baptist spoke of ‘‘ the wrath to 
come ” (Mt. 3’, Lk. 3’). The expression does not appear in the 
Synoptic reports of the words of Jesus, and He may never have 
used it, preferring to dwell on the fatherly love of God rather 
than on His hatred of sin. The phrase } épy} rod Oeod has 
nothing in common with Greek philosophy or religion, but it 
has its roots in that conception of God as essentially a moral 
Being, to whom therefore sin is hateful, which is behind all the 
teaching of Christ. ; 

péve. is the pres. tense, not the future (wevei), as some 
Latin authorities take it to be. Not only in the world to come, 
but in this world, the ‘‘ wrath of God ”’ abides upon him who is 
continuously rebellious, in will and deed, against the heavenly 
vision. 


The second witness of John the Baptist (vv. 22-30) 


22. peta taita, the phrase with which Jn. is accustomed 
to introduce new chapters to his story (see Introd., p. cviii). 
After the ministry of Jesus in Jerusalem at the Passover and 
the interview with Nicodemus (2274), He moved with the 
disciples whom He had gathered round Him (see on 2?) into 
the country districts of Judea, eis thy “Iovdaiav yiv (the only 
occurrence in the N.T. of this descriptive phrase; cf. Mk. 1), 
and He stayed there with them, baptizing. Probably the 
locality was somewhere near the fords in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho. 

SiarpiBew occurs in N.T. elsewhere only in Acts (but 
see on 1154), The imperfect tenses SvétpiBev . . . éBdariber 
imply that Jesus and His disciples made a stay of some duration 
in the district. Here, and at 376 41, it is said that Jesus baptized 
people; but the editor’s correction at 4° states that Jesus did 
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not baptize in person, that being the work of His disciples. 
This is the only ascription in the N.T. of a ministry of baptism 
to Jesus, whether in person or with the aid of others (see on 4”). 
But there is no historical improbability about it. He had 
Himself submitted to baptism at the hands of John, thus (at 
the least) giving the seal of His approval to the ministry which 
John was exercising. His first disciples were taken from 
among the disciples of John. ‘There is no question, at this 
stage, of Christian baptism, z.e. of baptism as a sacramental 
rite. That was only to be instituted after His Resurrection 
(Mt. 28!); cf. 78°. The baptism of John was symbolic of a 
cleansing of the soul (cf. 3° below), and making a fresh start 
in the spiritual life. ‘‘ Repent ye’”’ was an early message of 
Jesus (Mk. 1"), as it was the chief message of John Baptist. 
See further on 4?. 

23. For the constr. qv... “lw. Bamrifoy, where we would 
expect ¢Bdmrfev (as in the preceding verse), see on 1%, 
mapayiyvowat does not occur again in Jn. 

John also was carrying on his ministry of baptism in the 
same neighbourhood, viz. at Aenon. 

Aivoy éyyds tod Zadeip. These places cannot be identified 
with certainty. There is a Saiim to the E. of Shechem, and 
a village called ’Azuun to the N.E.; but (x) there is no water 
at ’Ainun, and Aivey was a place bee modAa; (2) ’Ainun 
is 7 miles from Salim, and this could hardly be described 
as ‘‘near”’ (cf. 11" 192. 42); and (3) it is not likely that John 
the Baptist was labouring among the Samaritans (cf. 4°). 
The site assigned by Eusebius and Jerome (and shown to 
the pilgrim Aetheria in the fourth century) is probably the 
true site, viz. in the Jordan valley about 74 miles south of 
Beisan, the ancient Scythopolis. ‘‘ Aenon near to Salim ”’ is 
marked at this point on the mosaic map of Madeba. There is 
still here ‘‘a remarkable group of seven springs, all lying 
within a radius of a quarter of a mile, which answers well to 
the description véara woddd.”” + It is on the W. bank of the 
Jordan, and this is confirmed by v. 26. Cheyne would read 
‘¢ Jerusalem ” for ‘‘ Salim,” and finds Aenon in ’Ain Karim, 
which is near Jerusalem on the W. side.? But this is merely 
guess-work. 

Those who find allegory in Jn.’s place-names, interpret 
‘* Aenon near to Salim” as indicating ‘‘ fountains near to 


1 Sir C. W. Wilson in Smith’s D.B.?, s.v. “‘ Aenon.” 
2See £.B., s.v. “‘ John the Baptist.” 
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peace,” the Baptist preparing for the higher purification by 
Christ the King of peace (Melchi-zedek).1 

24. This verse is a parenthetical comment of Jn. (see Introd., 
p. xxxiv), which indicates the time at which the events happened 
which he records (see p. cii). The Synoptists tell nothing of 
this ministry of Jesus in Judea, and Jn. is careful to remark 
that it was exercised in the earlier days of His public activity, 
before John the Baptist had been imprisoned. It is quite in 
his manner to assume that his readers know of the arrest of 
John and his martyrdom (cf. Introd., p. xciv). See also 
on 5*, 

All that has been mentioned in the Fourth Gospel up to this 
point seems to be precedent to the wonderful ministry in Galilee 
(Mk. 11*-6§), which culminated in the choice of the Twelve 
(Mk. 338) and their subsequent mission (Mk. 6”). Indeed Mk. 
expressly says that all this was ‘‘ after John was delivered up ”’ 
(Mk. 174). When, therefore, Jn. speaks of the ‘‘ disciples ”’ 
who were with Jesus in this early ministry in Judea, we cannot 
assume that the ‘‘ Twelve’ are indicated, the presumption 
being the other way (see on 2% above). That episodes like 
those in c. 3 and the beginning of c. 4 are not recorded by Mk. 
may be due to the fact that Peter, upon whose reminiscences 
Mk. has largely based his narrative, was not present; while 
their appearance in the Fourth Gospel is explicable, if the 
authority behind it was one of the disciples who witnessed the 
ministry in Judea and Samaria. He may have been John the 
son of Zebedee. 

25, 26. éyévero odv xt. ‘‘So there arose a questioning 
on the part of (éx) John’s disciples with Jews about purifying,” 
sc. about the purificatory baptisms which Jesus, as well as 
John, was encouraging.” The turn of the sentence (é«) shows 
that it was the Baptist’s disciples who began the dispute; they 
were puzzled that Jesus, to whom John had pointed as One 
far superior to himself, should carry on a ministry, outwardly 
similar to John’s, and thus divert disciples from their own 
master, who was pre-eminently ‘‘the Baptist.” Naturally, 
they would cross-examine the Jews who flocked to Jesus’ 
ministry of baptism, and would ask them what was its special 
virtue. 

Finally, they came to John with their complaint, addressing 
him as their Rabbi (see on 1°8): ‘‘ He who was with thee on the 


1 So Abbott, £.B., 1796. i 
2 Abbott (Diat. x. iii. 332) thinks that the dispute must have had 


reference to the association of fasting with baptism. 
VOL. I.—9 
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other side of the Jordan (sc. at Bethany or Bethabara; cf. 1%), 
to whom thou hast borne witness (132), behold (see on 17%), He 
(ofros, perhaps implying hostility; cf. 64) is baptizing and all 
are coming to Him.” They were jealous and angry that what 
they counted their master’s prerogative should be invaded. 

{tyes does not occur again in the Gospels, but we find 
the word in 1 Tim. 64, suggesting meticulous dispute rather 
than legitimate and profitable inquiry. 

The rec. reading *louSaiwy (x*@ fam. 13, the Latin vss., and 
Syr. cu.) seems preferable to ‘Iovdafov (RCABLNWTA), which 
the R.V. has adopted. If the dispute were only with an 
individual Jew, we should expect “Iovdaiov tivos.1 

We have had the word xa@apiopds, of ritual or ceremonial 
purification, at 2° above. 

27, 28. daexp. “lw. kat etmev. For the construction, see on 126, 

John’s reply to his disciples’ outburst of jealousy was to 
remind them of a great principle of life: ‘‘ A man can receive 
nothing, except it have been given him from heaven.” As Paul 
says, ‘‘ What hast thou, that thou didst not receive ? ”’ (1 Cor. 
4’). The same principle is enunciated, in different forms, 
Jn. 6% 194. As to John’s baptism, it became a puzzle to the 
Jews whether it was ‘‘ from heaven or of men” (Mk. 11°); 
John would certainly have claimed that his commission to 
baptize was ‘‘ from heaven,” but he could not go beyond its 
limitations. ‘‘ Ye yourselves,” he answers, ‘‘ are my witnesses 
that I said J am not the Christ (17°: 78), but that 7 am sent 
before (1°) Him (éxeivou, sc. Jesus, whom you know that I 
acclaimed as the Christ).”’ 

After NapBdvew, L@ fam. 13 add aq’ éavrod. 

29. 6 €xwv Thy vipdny vupdlos éotiv. This is the only refer- 
ence in Jn. to the representation of Christ as the Church’s 
Bridegroom, which has its origin in the mystic phraseology of 
the O.T. (see on 11"). Yahweh is described as the jealous 
husband of Israel (Ex. 341°, Deut. 3118, Ps. 737), or as betrothed 


1 Bentley suggested that werd ’Iovdaiov was a corruption of pera tov 
*Inood, a violent and unnecessary emendation, although Loisy seems to 
view it with favour. 
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to Israel (Hos. 2!), and we have the explicit statement, ‘‘ Thy 
Maker is thy husband: Yahweh of hosts is His Name” 
(Isa. 54°). The Rabbis held that Moses was the paranymph 
or ‘‘ friend of the bridegroom.”’ In the N.T. Christ is repre- 
sented as the Bridegroom, and the Church, the spiritual Israel, 
as the Bride. The image appears in Paul (Eph. 5%? and 2 Cor. 
117; in the latter passage, Paul regarding himself as the 
paranymph), and also in the Apocalypse, where the New 
Jerusalem descends from heaven as a bride adorned for her 
husband, the Lamb (Rev. 19’ 217). This doctrine, according 
to the Synoptists, goes back to the teaching of Jesus Himself. 
The parables of the Marriage Feast and of the Ten Virgins 
(Mt. 221 251) imply as much; and, above all, there is the reply 
of Jesus to the question why His disciples did not practise 
fasting, while the disciples of John the Baptist did: ‘‘ Can the 
sons of the bridechamber fast, while the Bridegroom is with 
them?” (Mk. 2!*). In this saying Jesus claims to be the 
mystical Bridegroom Himself, and thus answers those who 
would put Him on a level with John the Baptist. 

The answer of John in the present passage is similar. His 
disciples complain because his work is being invaded by Jesus; 
but he reminds them that while Jesus is the vupdios, who 
naturally has the Bride for His own, he, John, is only 6 ¢iAos 
Tov vupdiov, the Bridegroom’s friend, the paranymph, whose 
office it was to bring the Bride and the Bridegroom together. 
That being done, his task is accomplished. 

The shoshben, or rapavipduos, was a well-recognised per- 
sonage in Judea (not in Galilee, and there is no mention of 
him in the account of the marriage at Cana). He stands 
expectant (6 éoryxés; cf. 12%), and rejoices when he hears 
the voice of the bridegroom in converse with his bride (for 
4 pwvy Tod vupdior, cf. Jer. 74 16°, Rev. 1879). 

xapé xatper does not occur again in Jn., but is found Isa. 
66, : Thess. 39. It is not necessarily a Hebraism; cf. Plato, 
Sympos. 195 B, dhevywv pry To yijpas. 

4 xapa % éph wenAjporar. Cf. for the same phrase, 1517. 

éuds is a favourite possessive pronoun with Jn., occurring 
40 times, as against one appearance in the Apocalypse (Rev. 2°). 
Cf. Introd., p. xvi. 

80. éxeivoy Set adfdvew xtA. Again (see on 3!*) we have dei, 
‘*it has to be.” The herald’s task is over when He who has 
been proclaimed is come. It was divinely ordered that John 
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the Baptist’s ministry should recede into the background, 
while that of Jesus drew ‘‘ all men” (v. 26) more and more. 
‘He must increase, while I must decrease,” is the final 
message of the Baptist. So Jesus had said, ‘‘ The least in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than he” (Mt. 1114). 


Jesus leaves Judea for Galilee by way of Samaria (IV. 1-4) 


IV. 1. 6 kUpios. This is read by ABCLT*W, but the 
Western reading (nD® fam. 1, with abce ffl Syr. cur.) is 
6 Inoots. It is plain that the text has been tampered with. 
The verse is clumsily expressed and seems to have been re- 
written, 6 xvpios having probably been inserted in the later 
draft to remove any ambiguity as to the subject of the sentence. 

It has been pointed out (on 1%*) that His disciples were 
accustomed to address Jesus either as Rabdz (Teacher) or as 
Mari (Lord). And in His absence, according to the Synoptists, 
they used both terms, either saying 6 duddoxados (as Jesus bade 
them do, Mk. 1414) or 6 xvpios (Mk. 11°), an appellation 
which He approved (Mk. 5!*). In Jn., Martha says 6 diddoxados 
(1178); Mary Magdalene says 6 xvpios (20? 18), and so do the 
disciples (20% 217). 

In direct narrative, when the evangelists are using their 
own words and not reporting the words of others, a distinction 
must be made. In Lk. (739 101 11° 124? 175 2281), ** the Lord ” 
is often used by the evangelist. So in the Marcan Appendix 
(161% 2°) we have ‘‘ the Lord” twice. This also is the usage 
of the Gospel of Peter. But Mk. (followed by Mt.) never 
writes ‘‘the Lord,” but always ‘‘ Jesus.” The primitive 
narratives, that is, took the form ‘‘ Jesus said . . .,”’ *‘ Jesus 
did...” The form ‘‘ the Lord said ”’ is later. 

Now in the direct narrative of the Fourth Gospel we find 
‘* Jesus ” as in Mk., and not ‘‘ the Lord ” as in Lk., with five 
exceptions which are instructive. In 41 678 112, 6 «dros is 
the true reading; but these verses are all explanatory glosses, 
not from the hand of Jn., but written after the first draft of the 
story had been completed. In 20° 211*, where we have 6 xvpuos, 
we are in the middle of the post-Resurrection narrative, and it 
is not unnatural that special reverence should be exhibited in 
writing of Him who had risen. 

Soon after the Resurrection, the title began to imply that 
larger and deeper meaning of 6 xvpuos as the representative of 
nmin’ which is frequent in Paul and is found in the Acts (2°6 91). 


That ‘‘ Jesus is Lord ” (1 Cor. 128; cf. Phil. 2!) has become 
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the central thought of the Christian profession; but now the 
predicate means more than ‘‘ Master,” for it expresses the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. Perhaps we may say that the 
passage from the lower to the higher sense begins with the 
citation of Ps. 110! by the Master Himself (Mk. 12°), 

Thus the use by Jn. of the form of narrative in which the 
central figure is designated as ‘‘ Jesus’’ (save in the ex- 
ceptional passages cited) rather than as ‘‘ the Lord,” illustrates 
well the primitive characteristics which the Fourth Gospel 
exhibits. 

Probably some time had elapsed since Jesus had begun His 
ministry in Judea (cf. dierpiBev, 37%); and it is possible 
that His departure was subsequent to John’s imprisonment 
(cf. 34). The Pharisees (see on 124) had begun to take notice 
of Him, being perhaps even more suspicious of Him than they 
had been of John (174), because they had heard that (én 
recitantis) ‘‘Jesus is making more disciples than John”; 
and so He moved to another place (cf. 71 10%). At this stage 
He was anxious to avoid open collision with the Pharisees. It 
will be noticed that we have the ‘‘ making of disciples ” and 
‘* baptizing ” associated closely thus early, long before the 
charge is said to have been given to the apostles pa@ynrevoare 
. . « Barrilovres abrovs (Mt. 2879), 

The art. is omitted before “Inoots melovas pad. movet, Ccon- 
trary to the general usage of Jn., who prefers to write 
& ‘Incods (see on 179). We have the same omission at 4* 64, 
and for the same reason as here, viz. that dru introduces the 
words which were actually spoken : the construction is not 
oblique, but that of 67 reczZantzs. 

2. If this verse is part of the original draft of the Gospel, 
it is a parenthetical comment or correction by Jn., and is quite 
in his manner (see on 274), He wishes to prevent his readers 
from making any mistake; the Pharisees had heard that Jesus 
was baptizing disciples in large numbers, but Jn. pauses to 
explain that the report which reached them was inaccurate 
in so far as it suggested that Jesus baptized in person. And it 
may be that this correction of éBdmmfev in 37 (where see note) 
is well founded. 

But it is probable that the verse 4? is not from the hand of 
Jn.,1 but was added at a revision of the text, because of the 
idea that it would detract from the dignity of Jesus to perform 
the ministry of baptism, which even Paul was accustomed as a 

1See Introd., p. xxxiii. 
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rule to leave to others. There are slight indications, too, that 
the style of the verse is not Johannine. kaitorye does not 
occur elsewhere in the N.T., and Jn. is apt to use cat where 
another would use xairo: (see on 114). Again, “Iycots is not 
preceded by the def. article, as is the general usage of Jn. 
(see on 12°). For ot pa®ntat adtod, see on 2°. 

3. d&bfxev thy “loudaiay, ‘‘ He forsook Judea.” addinw is 
an unusual word to use of leaving a place, but cf. 168. 

DO fam. 13 with Latin texts read tiv “Iovdaiay ynv (cf. 37). 

Kat amndOev maddy eis thy Tadtdaiay, ‘‘ He departed agazn 
into Galilee,’ the first ministry in Galilee having been already 
described (18-21%); see on 34. We should not have ex- 
pected the aor. dwjAOev, as the journey is not yet completed, 
and the Samaritan episode comes next. But it is quite good 
Greek, eis meaning ‘‘towards.” ‘‘ He left again for Galilee,” 
is the exact rendering. 

awd\w is a favourite word with Jn., as with Mk. It is used 
of going Jack to a place, as it is here, 446 6% 10 117 1883. 38 
19%? 20, AB*LA omit réduwv, but ins. NB?CDLT°W®O fam. 
13 with the O.L. and Old Syriac vss. 

4, eer 8é attov xth., sc. ‘‘ He had to go through Samaria,” 
unless He wished to make a detour. Josephus mentions 
(Anit. xx. 6. 1) that it was the habit of the Galileans going 
to Jerusalem to pass through Samaria, this being the direct 
route (cf. Lk. 9°52), But apparently Jesus did not start 
from Jerusalem, but from Jericho (cf. 32%); and the road that 
He took was probably the north-western road from thence 
to Ai and Bethel, where He would strike the great northern 
road used by caravans. 

de. does not stand here for any Divine necessity, although 
Jn. often uses it thus (see on 2 314), 


Discourse at the well with the Samaritan woman (vv. 5-26) 


5. Zuxdp. ‘‘ Near to the plot of ground (ywpiov; cf. Mt. 
26%*) that Jacob gave to Joseph,” z.e. to the E. of Shechem 
(Gen. 3318 48%), the modern WVads/és. Some have thought 
that Sychar and Shechem are identical, but they have been 
distinguished since Eusebius. Sychar is probably to be 
identified with the village "Askar (y having displaced x, a 
linguistic change which is also observable in the Arabic form 
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of Ascalon). ’Askar is situated about five furlongs N.E. of 
Jacob’s Well.1 ; 

E. A. Abbott finds Sychar in the root 72, ‘‘ drunken- 
ness ’’; z.¢. it is an opprobrious name for Shechem (cf. Isa. 281): 
this, he suggests, is suitable to the moral of the dialogue, which 
has to do with drinking.? But there is no need to find such 
subtle and obscure allegory in a place-name. 

6. kexomaxds. The verb is used again by Jn. only at 
v. 38.  68o1mopia appears elsewhere in the N.T. only at 
2 Cor: 13™, 

éxabéLero, ‘‘ He was seated”; cf. 11% 201%, xaOéfouar in 
the N.T. is always used in a durative sense. T™ has the unique 
variant éxa@ioav. 

edrws may mean ‘‘ just as He was,”’ sc. without waiting to 
select a place deliberately; but more probably it refers to 
Kexorlaxws éx THS Sdourropias, ‘‘ tired with His journey, He was 
seated by the well.’”’ Cf. 1 Kings 27 for a somewhat similar 
use Of otrws. otrws is omitted here in some cursives and in 
Latin, Syriac, and Coptic vss. 

For xexomuaxdés, see on 114 for Jn.’s emphasis on the true 
humanity of Jesus. He saw nothing in speaking of Jesus as 
** tired’ which was inconsistent with His oneness with Him 
of whom the prophet wrote, ‘‘ The Everlasting God, the Lord, 
fainteth not, neither is weary”’ (Isa. 40%). 

‘* Jacob’s Well”? is at a fork in the northern road to 
Samaria; one branch, the ancient caravan road, going N.E. to 
Scythopolis, the other going W. by Nablfs and thence N. to 
Engannim. The well is about 100 feet deep, and at the bottom 
the water collects, probably by infiltration. The double title 
anyyn (v. 6) and ¢peap (vv. 11, 12) is thus explicable. Why 
any one should have taken pains to sink a deep pit, when there 
is abundance of water both at Nablis and ’Askar, we cannot 
tell; any more than we can explain why a woman should come 
half a mile from ’Askar to draw water which she could have 
got in the village. But, at any rate, the well is there, and 
probably has been there since the days of Jacob. In the 
absence of knowledge of the exact position of the woman’s 


? 


1See, for a full discussion of the site, G. A. Smith, Hist. Geogr. of 
Holy Land, ch. 18. 

aE B., 1808, 

3 For difficulties in the way of accepting the tradition that the well 
of Sychar was “‘ Jacob’s Well,” cf. Pal. Explor. Fund Quarterly State- 
ment, April 1910, p. 131. 
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house, it would be idle to speculate as to the motive which drew 
her to this, which was even then a sacred well, rather than to the 
Ain at ’Askar. 

‘¢ It was about the sixth hour,” that is, about noon (see 
on i. 39), the natural time to rest while the sun was at its height. 
The account given by Josephus of Moses resting by a well in 
Midian (Ex. 215) provides a striking parallel: xafeoOeis éxi 
Twos ppéaros ék TOD Kérov Kal THS TaAaTwpias Hpewer peonuPpias 
ovons ov Téppw THs woAews (Att. I. xi. 1). As in the Gospel 
story, Moses was sitting by the well at midday, weary with 
his journey, when the women came to draw water for their 
flocks. No doubt, the usual time for this was in the evening, 
but there is no improbability in water being drawn sometimes 
at noon, as Josephus represents it, and as Jn. says that the 
woman came to do. 

7. ‘*A woman of Samaria” (é« tijs Zapaptas: cf. 1). 
In later days she was commemorated as St. Photina, on 
March 20. 

For dvtheiv, the regular word for drawing water from a 
well, see on 2°: ® above. 

8és pou wetv. So N*B*C*DL; the rec. has mtv. This is 
a common Greek constr.; cf. Xen. Cyrog. vu. 1. 1, 76 8& Kipo 
. « « TpoojveyKav eudayeiv kal meiv, and see v. 33. 

8. ot yap palytat adtod krh., ‘‘ For His disciples had gone 
into the city (sc. Sychar, vv. 5, 39) to buy food.”” Had they 
been with Him, they would have been the natural persons 
to draw water for their Master, and He would not have had 
need to ask of a stranger. Probably they carried with them 
an dvtAnpa, or skin-bucket, as part of their travelling equip- 
ment, in which water could be drawn. The woman notices 
that Jesus has no avrAypa (v. 11). 

We do not know which of His disciples were with Jesus 
on this journey (see on 2), or how many there were. See 
further on v. 18. 

Syr. sin. places this clause in its chronological order after 
myn (Vv. 6), a rearrangement of the text made for the sake of 
clearness;+ but the use of parenthesis is quite in Jn.’s style 
(see, ¢.g., 2°). 

tpopds, vzctuals, only here in pl. number. 

That the disciples should buy victuals in a Samaritan town 
shows that the barrier between. Jew and Samaritan was not 
impassable. The rule as to food seems to have varied from 

1 See Introd., p. xxvii. 
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time to time. One Rabbinical precept is, ‘‘ Let no man eat 
the bread of the Cuthzeans, for he that eateth their bread is as 
he that eateth swine’s flesh”? (M. Shedhiith, viii. 10), and 
Samaritan wine was forbidden to a Jew. But, on the other 
hand, ‘‘ the victuals of the Cuthzans are permitted if not 
mixed with wine or vinegar” (Jerus. 4d. Zar. v. 4), and their 
unleavened bread was allowed (Bab. Azdd. 76a).1 There was 
continuous traffic of Jews through Samaria—from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to Galilee—and it is unlikely, 
except at moments of intense theological excitement, that a 
hungry traveller would have scrupled to buy bread in a 
Samaritan village, or that a Samaritan villager would have 
scrupled to sell it. 

9. Mas od “loudatos Gy xtA. The Samaritan woman affects 
surprise—for her words are ironical—that a Jew should 
ask her for water. There was nothing strange in asking a 
woman for water, as it was women who generally drew it from 
the wells; cf. Gen. 241”. However bitter the feeling between 
Jew and Samaritan, we cannot suppose that a draught of cold 
water in the noontide heat would be likely to be refused by 
either to other. It was counted the mark of a wicked man 
‘* not to have given water to the weary to drink” (Job. 227); 
and the precept of kindness was universal: ‘‘ If thine enemy be 
thirsty, give him water to drink ” (Prov. 2574). Yet the woman 
makes her little gibe—half-jest, half-earnest—recalling to Jesus 
the old feud between Jews and Samaritans. She recognised 
Jesus as a Jew, perhaps by His dress or perhaps by His manner 
of speech (cf. Mt. 26’). The narrative does not say explicitly 
that she granted the request of Jesus, Ads po weiv, but the 
reader is intended to understand that she did so. 

The explanatory comment od ydp cuvxpdvtat “loudator 
Zapapetrats, ‘‘for Jews do not treat familiarly with Samari- 
tans,” is omitted by x*D ae, but it must be retained with 
x*ABCLT°WN®. ovyxpaicda does not occur again in N.T., 
but it appears in Ignat. Magn. 3, tiv dé rpére wy ovyxpacGar 
TH HAckia Tod éxicxdrov, ‘‘ it becomes you not to presume upon 
the youth of your bishop,” to treat him with undue familiarity. 

If cvvxpévrau is translated ‘‘ have dealings with,” co-utuntur, 
the comment would not be accurate; for although Jews and 
Samaritans were intolerant of each other (cf. Lk. 9°8, Jn. 8%), 
of necessity there was much business intercourse. As v. 8 

1 See, for these Talmudical references, D.C.G., s.v. ‘‘ Samaria.” 
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indicates, Jews could trade with Samaritans, as indeed they 
could do with heathen (cf. Neh. 131). 

The comment is not that of the Samaritan woman, but of 
the evangelist, and is quite in his manner (cf. Introd., p. xxxiv). 

10. dmexp. kat et. For the constr., see on 1°. 

ei ders Thy Sup. «th., ‘‘ If thou knewest the gift of God”’; 
cf. 81%, Swped, a free gift, occurs in the Gospels adverbially 
(Mt. 108), and is always used in the Acts and Epistles of a dzvzne 
gift. It refers here to the ‘‘living water’ mentioned in the 
next sentence, 7.e. to the gift of the Holy Spirit (which duped 
always indicates in the Acts). Some commentators have 
referred to 316, and have interpreted it of the gift which God 
gave of His Son, and the revelation of salvation through Him. 

tls éorw 6 héywy oo. The woman had taken Him for 
a Jew. But He was no ordinary Jew, and if she had under- 
stood who He was, she would have been the suppliant (ob av 
qtoas adtév, ‘It is you who would have asked Hzm), and 
He would have granted her request (cf. Mt. 7”); He would 
have given her ‘‘ living water.” 

ewxev dv gor Wwp fav. This saying was paradoxical in 
its form, like the saying with which the attention of Nico- 
demus was arrested (3°). The woman did not understand it 
(v. 11), nor could she have been expected to do so. But Jesus 
is here following the method by which He was accustomed 
to convey instruction to simple people who were willing to 
learn; and the discourse which follows may be particularly 
compared with 67&. The plan of these instructions, for which 
there are Synoptic parallels, has been discussed in the Intro- 
duction, p. cxi. 

dSwp tay. ‘* Living water ”’ is water issuing from a spring 
or fountain, unlike the water in Jacob’s Well, which was due to 
percolation and rainfall,’ being collected in a kind of cistern 
or pit (rd dpéap, v. 12). This was good water, but had not 
the virtues of ‘‘ running ”’ or ‘‘ living”? water, such as was 
always preferred, especially for purposes of purification (Gen. 
26'°, Lev. 14°, Num. 191"). 

Water was full of symbolism to Eastern thought, and in 
the O.T. it is often symbolic of the Divine Wisdom which is 
the source of life. Thus ‘‘ the law of the wise” is rnyi) Cwijs 
(Prov. 1314; cf. Prov. 142”). The Son of Sirach declares that 
he that possesses the law shall obtain wisdom: ‘‘ with bread 
of understanding shall she feed him, and give him water of 

1 See D.C.G. ii. 40a. 
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wisdom to drink ” (Ecclus. 15? 8), Zechariah’s vision of hope 
is that ‘‘ living waters shall go out from Jerusalem ” (Zech. 148; 
cf. Ezek. 471, Joel 318), z.e. that in the glorious future the 
blessings of the Law shall be extended far and wide. The 
promise of Isaiah (12°) is ‘‘ with joy shall ye draw water out of 
the wells of salvation,” a passage specially parallel to the 
declaration of Christ here. 

‘* If thou hadst known who it is that speaketh to thee, thou 
wouldest have asked Him, and He would have given thee living 
water.”’ To appreciate the depth of this saying, it must be 
remembered that, according to the O.T., it is Yahweh Himself 
who is the Fountain of living waters (Ps. 36°, Jer. 218 1718; cf. 
Cant. 415, where the mystic Bride is described as ¢péap tdaros 
févros). So also in the Apocalypse, the river of the Water of 
Life proceeds from the throne of God and of the Lamb (Rev. 
221; cf. Rev. 71”). Thus the statement of Jesus to the Woman 
of Samaria that, had He been asked, He would have given 
her living water, implies His claim to be One with the Lord of 
the O.T. prophets, who is alone the Source and Spring of the 
living waters which refresh the soul and assuage the spiritual 
thirst of men. See further on v. 14. 

Note that Jesus does not call Himself the Living Water, 
although He calls Himself the Living Bread (6°). It is from 
Him that the Living Water proceeds, for this is the symbol of 
the Spirit which He was to send (7°). 

There is no exact parallel in Philo to this doctrine of the 
Living Water which flows from the Word, although the similar 
idea expounded by St. Paul (1 Cor. 10+) of the mystical meaning 
of the Rock in the Desert from which water flowed forth for the 
refreshment of Israel is found in Leg. Alleg. il. 21: } yap 
dxpdropos wérpa % copia Tod Oeod éorw, Hv akpav Kal mpwriornv 
grepev dro Tov éavrod Suvdpewy, €€ Hs worile: Tras pidoBéous Wuxds. 

In the Messianic forecast of Isa. 35’ one of the promised 
blessings was «is tiv dupdoar ynv ryy) vdaros, and at v. 26 
below (where see note) Jesus is represented as declaring that 
He was Messiah. See on g! for a quotation of this Messianic 
passage by Justin Martyr. 

11. xkJpve. She is impressed by the Speaker, and so 
addresses Him now (cf. vv. 15-19) in terms of respect (see on 
138), How could He provide spring water, or water of any 
kind, without a bucket (dvtAnpo ; cf. v. 8) ? 

For ¢péap and its depth, see on v. 6. The broken constr. 
ovre . . . xa‘ is found only once again in N.T., at 3 Jn.?°, 
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12. It could not be from the well, that Jesus would provide 
living water. Whence then could He get it? Even Jacob 
got water for himself and his household from this well. Was 
the Speaker greater than Jacob, who had to draw the water 
from the well like any one else ? 

pa od pelLov ef tod matpés pay “lakdB; See 6%! and cf. the 
similar question put by the Jews (8°), ‘‘ Art thou greater than 
our father Abraham ? ” 

‘¢ Our father Jacob.”” The Samaritans claimed descent 
from Joseph, through Ephraim and Manasseh (Josephus, 
Antt. xi. 8. 6). 

8s Zuxev piv 7d dpéap. Field compares Pausan. iii. 25. 3: 
gore Se ev tH vppixw ppéap ev tH ayopa, Sodvar b€ odicr Tov 
SAnvov voptfover. 

Opénpa is a word occurring nowhere else in the Greek Bible. 
7a Opéupara means ‘‘ cattle,” a usage of which Wetstein gives 
many instances; etymologically, it might include also Jacob’s 
servants or retainers, all who were fed by him. 

18, 14. Jesus explains to the puzzled woman that He does 
not speak of ordinary spring water. Those who drink of it will 
thirst again ; but the Living Water satisfies eternally (08 pi 
Supjoer eis tov aidva: cf. 6%). The parallels between this 
discourse and that of 676 have been exhibited in the Introduc- 
tion, p. Cxi. 

14. ‘‘ It shall become in him a fountain of water springing 
up unto eternal life.” In v.10 the thought is of God as the 
Eternal Fountain; but it was also a Hebrew thought that the 
man who has assimilated the Divine Wisdom becomes himself, 
as it were, a fountain from which streams of the water of life 
proceed. Thus the promise of Isa. 58! is, ‘‘ Thou shalt be 
like a spring of water, whose waters fail not.” Schoettgen 
quotes an apposite saying from the Talmud: ‘‘ Quando homo 
se convertit ad dominum suum, tanquam fons aquis uiuis 
impletur, et fluenta eius egrediuntur ad omnis generis homines 
et ad omnes tribus.” And similarly Wetstein quotes from 
Tanchuma, f. 17. 1: ‘‘ Unde Abrahamus didicit legem? R. 
Simeon filius Jochai dixit: bini renes eius tanquam binae 
lagenae aquarum factae sunt, ex quibus lex promanavit.” 
See on 7 below. 

The passage in Ecclus. 247-8! about the Divine Wisdom 
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_ Presents some parallels to these thoughts. The stream of the 
waters of Wisdom comes originally from God: ‘‘ Her thoughts 
are filled from the sea, and her counsels from the great deep ” 
(v. 29). Of the wise man increasing in wisdom it may be 
said, ‘‘ My stream became a river, and my river became a sea”’ 
(v. 31); these waters of Wisdom lose themselves at last in the 
same eternal Ocean whence they sprang. Cf. Ps. 36° zapa 
coi ryy7 Cwys. The water of life is, as Jesus says here, mnyh 
USatos Gdopevou cis Lwiy aidvov, leaping forth to eternal life. 
C. Wesley puts it all in familiar words: 

“Thou of life the Fountain art, 
Freely let me take of Thee; 
Spring Thou up within my heart, 
Rise to all eternity.’ 

The verb GAXoua: does not seem to be applied elsewhere 
to the action of water. But water in this passage is symbolic of 
the Spirit (cf. 7); and ‘‘ ddAopar or épddAAopar in LXX is 
applied to the action of a ‘spirit of God,’ forcing its way or 
falling violently on Samson, Saul, and David.”’1 It may be, 
therefore, as E. A. Abbott has suggested, that ddAopévov is 
used here with special reference to the action of the Holy Spirit, 
vehement like that of rushing waters. If that be so, eis lwyv 
aidéviov expresses the purfose of this spiritual torrent of grace; 
it is ‘‘ with a view to eternal life.” 

There seems to be a reminiscence of this passage in Ignatius, 
Rom. 7, tdup b& Cov Kai adroivt ev euoi, where Lightfoot 
supposes the MS. reading to be a corruption of tdwp 8 Cav Kat 
GdAOpevov. It is possible that there is also a trace of it in 
Justin (Z7yph. 69). Commenting on Isa. 357 he says: ayyi 
voatos Cavros mapa feod . . . dveBAvoev (z.e. has gushed forth) 
otros 6 Xpiotos. Cf. also Tryph. 114, and see on 78, 

Verses 10 and 14 are quoted explicitly in Prstis Sophia,c.141. 

In one important particular, at least, the promise of Jesus 
about the Living Water transcends what is said about the 
Water of Wisdom by the Son of Sirach. ‘‘ They that drink 
me shall yet be thirsty’ are the words of Ecclus. 2474; the 
spiritual thirst is insatiable, so far as the Hebrew sage knew. 
But Jesus said: ‘* Whosoever shall drink of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst ” (cf. 6). To him who has 
appropriated the revelation of God in Christ, there is no sense of 
imperfection in the Divine gift, no dissatisfaction with it as 
insufficient. The Living Water is always quickening, always 

1 Abbott, Diat. 2315; cf. Judg. 14% 29 1514, r Sam. 101° 1618, 
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flowing in correspondence with human need. As Bengel puts 
it: ‘‘ ubi sitis occurrit, hominis non aquae defectus est.”” The 
promise of Jesus is that those who ‘“‘ thirst after righteousness 
shall be filled ”’ (xoprac@yoovra, Mt. 5°). 

With ék Tod datos 06 éyo Sécw adtd cf. 6 dpros dv eyo Siow 
of 6%, NDT WN, with the Lat. and Syr. vss. generally, 
insert éyé before the second decw; but om. ABCLTA®. 

eis tov aidva, ‘‘ for ever.’? This is a common phrase in the 
LXX and occurs elsewhere in the N.T.; but it is especially 
frequent in. Jn.,.(G?t> & gets 98 G54 rn? 2°? 7 ahaa es im 28 
2 1n.*). 

The phrase eis {why aidvoy first appears in 4 Macc. 153, 
where a mother prefers to the temporal safety of her sons ryv 
evoeBerav . . . tTHv cwlovoay cis aiwnov Conv Kata Oedv. It 
appears again in Jn. 43° 62? 12%, Rom. 57, 1 Tim. 11%, and 
Jude*!, and in each case the reference is to the future life, the 
life after death (see note on 3"). 

15. héyeu mpds adtéy. For the constr., see on 2°. For xupte, 
CEVIEE. 

86s prot todto 75 Gdwp. Cf. 6°4 dds jyiv tov aprov Todrov. 
The woman did not understand Jesus’ words about the Water 
which assuages thirst for ever; and her reply is a puzzled 
request: ‘‘ Give me this water, that I may not be thirsty, and 
need not come hither continually to draw from the well.” She 
speaks half in irony; for she does not believe in any wyy} 
ddaros such as Jesus had incomprehensibly spoken of as being 
‘‘in” the recipient of His gift. 

The rec. text has épywnar with ACDWYTA®@; but x*B 
support Sépxwuar. As Field points out, duépywyar may have 
arisen from a mistake in transcribing mHAeepywmai; but in 
any case the prep. 6d does not add special force to the verb 
here (cf. Lk. 2). 

‘ va py Sup kth. For iva with the pres. subj., cf. 629, 1 Jn. 13 
antrs® 

16. The exact bearing of the words of Jesus, ‘‘ Go, call 
thy husband, and come hither,” is not easy to determine. Per- 
haps the woman was going off, after her last retort, and Jesus 
bade her come back again with her ‘‘ husband,”’ as He wished 
to carry on His ministry at Sychar (v. 39). He had observed 
her intelligence, and He knew her need. Another interpreta- 
tion of the words is that Jesus wished, by mentioning her 
‘“ husband,” to recall her to a sense of her sad condition, that 
thus the way might be opened for a fuller presentation to her 
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of His message. We cannot in any case assume that more 
than a fragment of the conversation has been preserved, and 
much that was said is, no doubt, omitted in the narrative of 
Jn. (see on v. 18). 

For the verb émdyew, see on 16’; and for the aor. imper. 
$évnoor, see on 25, 

17. xai etwev, So X°ADLNTA®, but BCW Syvr. sin. and 
Syr. cur. add aira. 

The woman, by this time, feels that she is in the presence of 
One to whom she cannot lie, and she confesses, ‘‘I have no 
husband.”’ Jesus gently shows her that He knows all about 
that, and about her past. ‘‘ You had five husbands, and he 
whom thou hast now is not thy husband.” Jn. frequently lays 
stress on the power which Jesus had of reading men’s hearts 
(cf. 148, 274-25), If the report of His words here is precise, He 
showed more than natural insight, and this the evangelist 
evidently means to suggest. But (see on v. 18) we have to 
remember that the record of this conversation probably depends 
on the subsequent report of the woman (v. 27), and in regard 
to some details she may have confused what her own guilty 
conscience told her with what Jesus saw in her face. On the 
other hand, to have had five husbands in succession would be 
an unusual experience, and the woman may have been notorious 
for the number of her marriages. But there is no hint in the 
narrative that Jesus had heard of her before, although there is 
nothing to exclude this possibility. 

18. wévte dvdpas. It is remarkable that Heracleon (accord- 
ing to Origen) read @€ dvépas, a reading unknown elsewhere. 
Origen, himself, finds allegory in the number jive, and says 
that it refers to the fact that the Samaritans only recognised 
as canonical the five books of Moses.* 

For ddn0és, & has dAnOas. 

Upon the words wévre yap dvdpas goyes kth. has been 
built a theory that the narrative of the Samaritan woman at 
the well is an allegory from beginning to end, and that the 
woman is a symbol of the Samaritan people. It is recorded 
(2 Kings 17*£) that the King of Assyria brought colonists from 
Babylon, Cuthah, Avva, Hamath, and Sepharvaim, and planted 
them in Samaria; and that each set of colonists brought with 
them the cult of their former national deities, who were wor- 

1Comm., in Jn. (ed. Brooke), ii. 271. 
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shipped side by side with Yahweh. Here then are the five 
‘husbands ”’ of the Samaritan woman, while the husband who 
was ‘‘ not a husband ”’ stands for the spurious cult of Yahweh, 
which to the Jews was little better than heathenism.1_ But this 
ingenious interpretation will not bear analysis. It appears 
from the narrative in 2 Kings 17% %1 that not five, but seven, 
strange deities were introduced into Samaria from Assyria.? 
Further, these were not the objects of worship in succession, 
but simultaneously, so that the supposed analogy to the suc- 
cessive husbands of the Samaritan woman breaks down. Again, 
the allegory would imply that the heathen deities had been the 
legitimate gods of Samaria, while Yahweh whom she came to 
worship was not a true ‘‘ husband ” at all, and that therefore 
Samaria’s relation to Yahweh was that of an illegitimate and 
shameful sort, shame equally resting on her and Him who was 
not her ‘‘ husband.”” No Christian writer of the first century, 
or of any century, would have ventured to construct an allegory 
so blasphemous when its implications are examined. This 
fancy may safely be rejected. 

Another suggestion is that ‘‘ he whom thou hast is not 
thy husband” alludes to Simon Magus, who had a great 
influence in Samaria (Acts 8°74), 

But the simplest interpretation is the best. The narrative 
is a genuine reminiscence of an incident that actually happened, 
recorded many years after the event, and probably—so far as 
the words of the conversation are concerned—with much 
freedom. That Jesus expressed Himself so tersely and even 
enigmatically, to an ignorant woman, as the deep saying of 
v. 14 would suggest, without explaining what He said more 
fully, is improbable. On the other hand, the vividness and 
simplicity of the story have the note of actuality. The narra- 
tive brings out clearly the main features of the interview be- 
tween Jesus and the woman, and it is easy to follow the general 
lines of their conversation. 

When the woman got back to her friends (v. 29) she re- 
ported in eager haste what her experience had been, and told 
them what Jesus had said to her. She may have exaggerated 
or confused words here and there, but that the incident became 
known to any one was probably due to her own talk about it. 
Jesus seems to have been alone with her (v. 27), but this is not 
certain. If we could suppose that one of the disciples remained 
with his Master at the well, while the others went into Sychar 
to make their purchases (which would a@ provi be probable), 
then we should be able to refer the report of the conversation 

1So Pfleiderer, Primitive Christianity, iv. 30. 

2 Nevertheless, Josephus (Amit. ix. 14. 3) counts them as five. 
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to the disciple’s recollection, as well as to the woman’s account 
of it. And that the disciple who remained with his Master is 
not mentioned by the evangelist would not surprise us if he 
were John the son of Zebedee, who is kept so much out of sight 
in the Fourth Gospel, while at the same time his reminiscences 
are behind large parts of it. But this only can be affirmed with 
certainty, that the woman told the story to her fellow-villagers, 
and with such emphasis that many of them ‘‘ believed on” 
Jesus, so that He (and no doubt His disciples) stayed at Sychar 
for two days (v. 40). All the disciples who were present (see 
on v. 8) must have become thoroughly familiar with her report. 

19. For kupie, see v. 11, and for the shades of meaning of 
Oewpety see on 2?8, 

kupte, Qewp@ xth., ‘Sir, I perceive,” sc. from what you 
have said, ‘‘ that you are a prophet” (cf. 9!’, Lk. 716, ‘‘a 
prophet ” not ‘‘ te prophet’). A prophet was one who had 
special powers of insight, as well as of foresight. Cf. Lk. 7°, 
where the Pharisee objects that if Jesus were really a prophet 
He would have known that the woman with the cruse of oint- 
ment was a sinner. The Samaritan woman was astonished at 
the knowledge of her personal history which Jesus displayed, 
and, by her reply, she virtually confesses that it is with her 
even as He had said. 

20. The woman diverts the conversation to another subject, 
and proceeds to raise a theological difficulty, either to evade the 
personal issue, or because she was honestly anxious to learn 
what a prophet with such wonderful insight wouid say about 
the standing controversy between Jews and Samaritans. 
Probably both motives affected her. 

ot watépes fav xtd., ‘‘ Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain,” z.e. Mount Gerizim, at the foot of which Jacob’s 
Well is situated. Abraham (Gen. 12’) and Jacob (Gen. 33”°) 
had set up altars at Shechem; and the Samaritan Pentateuch 
at Deut. 274 recorded the setting up cf an altar in Mount 
Gerizim (the true reading being Mount Ebal); cf. also Deut. 
1129 2712, After the Return from the Babylonian Captivity, 
the Jews and Samaritans parted company, and a temple was 
erected on Mount Gerizim about 400 B.c. It was destroyed 
by John Hyrcanus about 129 B.c.; but the odiwm theologicum 
grew more bitter thereafter, and in the first century the hatred 
between Jew and Samaritan was ready to break out at any 
moment. 

kal Gets Aéyere xth., ‘' and you (z.e. the Jews) say that 
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in Jerusalem is the place where one ought to worship.” 6 témos 
is ‘‘ the place (Deut. 12°) which the Lord your God shall choose 

. . to put His Name there ” (cf. Deut 16? 26%), but the name 
of the place is not given in the Books of the Law, and the 
Samaritans recognised. no later Scriptures (as they deemed 
them). Thus such passages as 2 Chron. 6® 71%, Ps. 78%, to 
which Jews appealed as justifying their claim for Jerusalem 
as the appointed religious centre, were not recognised as 
authoritative by Samaritans. For rémos as indicating the 
Temple, see 11%. 

J. Lightfoot } illustrates this passage by the following from 
Bereshith Rabba, § 32: ‘*R. Jochanan going to Jerusalem 
to pray, passed by Mount Gerizim. A certain Samaritan, 
seeing him, asked him, ‘ Whither goest thou?’ ‘Iam,’ saith 
he ‘ going to Jerusalem to pray.’ To whom the Samaritan, 
‘ Were it not better for thee to pray in this holy mountain than 
in that cursed house’?”’ Cf. Lk. 9°8 and Jn. 8*. 

The verb mpockuvety is used absolutely here and at 12”; 
it may be followed either by a dative, 421- °8 9% (as always in 
Mk. and Paul), or by an accusative, 4??- 23 (as in Lk. 245”). Itis 
noteworthy that in the Apocalypse, where it occurs 25 times, 
there is the same variety of construction asin Jn. Cf. Rev. 514 
for the same absolute use as here.2 The word always stands 
in Jn. for dévine worship, while elsewhere it sometimes signifies 
no more than respect (cf. Mt. 1876 and perhaps Mt. 82). 

21. miotevé pot, yuvar, is read by sBC*LW; the rec. has 
ywva, rictevody por (ADNTA®). 

miotevé pot, a unique phrase in the Greek Bible, calls 
attention to the fact that what follows is deliberately said: the 
more usual duv duyv does not occur in this chapter (see on 
151), In a monastic Rule formerly ascribed to St. Benedict 
it was laid down that no stronger form of asseveration than 
this is to be used: ‘‘iuramentum aliud nemo proferat, nisi 
Crede mihé, sicut in euangeliis legimus dominum Samaritanae 
affirmasse, aut Certe aut Sane.’ 

ydvar; see on 24. 

€pxerar dpa, ‘‘an hour is coming”: so v. 23, 5%: %8 

1 Hore Hebr. iii. 279. 

2 Abbott (Diat. 1647 ff.) distinguishes mpocxuveiy with dat. as a 
Jewish constr. meaning “ to prostrate oneself,” from mpocx. followed by 
acc. as a Greek constr. indicating a more spiritual form of “ worship.” 
But this is not really involved. 


* From the document called Ordo qualitey (Migne, P.L. xvi. 938), 
an eighth-century supplement to the Benedictine Rule. 
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16. %. 32. That the phrase occurs 7 times exactly is noted 
«by Abbott (Dzaz. 2625). 

It is not 4 pa, for the thought of the inevitableness of the 
predestined hour (see on 2*) is not present here; cf. Lk. 1722. 

oUre . . . oltre ..., ‘‘not (only) in Gerizim and not 
(only) in Jerusalem.” These ancient rivalries will disappear 
when the spirituality of true religion is fully realised. The 
prophets had already taken this wide view. ‘‘ Men shall 
worship Yahweh, every one from his place,’’ was the vision of 
Zephaniah (24): ‘‘in every place incense is offered unto my 
Name, and a pure offering,’”’ was Malachi’s forecast (114). 
The words ascribed to Jesus here are in entire harmony with 
His saying about the destruction of the Temple, and its replace- 
ment by the spiritual temple of believers (see on 2). Cf. 
Acts 19>, 

‘* The Father,” not as contrasted with ‘‘ the Son” (see 
3), but as the Father of allmen. The Samaritan woman had 
referred to ‘‘our father Jacob,” and ‘‘ our fathers (who) 
worshipped ” in Gerizim (vv. 12, 20); but pride of ancestry 
is to be replaced by the thought of the universal Fatherhood 
of God, when questions pertaining to worship are being 
answered. 

6 matnp is a very frequent designation of God in Jn.; but 
it nearly always occurs in connexion with the thought of the 
Sonship of Christ. Here, however, it is rather ‘‘ the Universal 
Father ”’; perhaps we may compare 87" 1676. (see on 627). 

22, This verse is an assertion of the superiority of the Jewish 
religion to the Samaritan, not based on any difference as to the 
place of worship, but rather on the difference as to their know- 
ledge of the Odject of worship. ‘‘ Ye,” z.e. the Samaritans, 
‘‘ worship that which ye know not” (cf. jv duels od« oidare in 
v. 32). They accepted Yahweh for the true God, indeed, but 
they knew little about Him. By refusing to recognise the 
writings of the prophets and psalmists they had shut themselves 
off from all revelation of God except that which was contained 
in the Law. The Athenian inscription "Ayvéorw ded quoted in 
Acts 1728 provides no parallel to the ignorance of the Samaritans. 
The Samaritans knew, as the Athenians professedly did not 
know, the Name of the God to whom they erected their altar 
on Mount Gerizim; but their ignorance was an ignorance of 
His character and purposes. 

‘‘ We,” on the other hand, z.e. the Jews, ‘‘ worship that 
which we know ”’ (but cf. 728), the same God as the God of the 
Samaritans, but known to Jews as He was not known to 
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Samaritans; cf. Ps. 147!%- 01 The Jews were the chosen 
people, ‘‘whose is the adoption and the glory and the covenants, 
and the giving of the law, and the service (of God), and the 
promises” (Rom. 94). Paul’s enumeration of their preroga- 
tives is not more emphatic than the calm statement, ‘‘ We 
worship that which we know.” The woman of Samaria is 
not permitted to suppose that the Speaker believes the Samari- 
tan religion to be as good as the Jewish, although He tells her 
that in the future their poor rivalries as to their respective 
sanctuaries will be disregarded as of no consequence. He 
gives the reason why the Jewish religion is, and must be, 
superior: 4 cwrnpia ex tdv ‘lovdaiwy éoriv. 

4) owrnypia, ‘‘ the salvation,” the Messianic deliverance (see 
on 3!”), was the central thought of Jewish national expectation 
(cf. Lk. 18-71-77, Acts 136-47). It was to come from the tribe 
of Judah, ék tédv “lovSatwy, as distinct from the other tribes; 
cf. Gen. 49!° (a passage which Samaritans accepted as canonical, 
although they do not seem to have taken it as Messianic), 
Isa. 597° (quoted Rom. 1176), Later Judaism held firmly to 
this conviction of Jewish prerogative. Cf. Zest. of XII. Patr., 
Dan. v. 10, ‘‘ There shall arise unto you from the tribe of 
[Judah and] Levi the salvation of Yahweh’’; see also Gad 
viii. 1, Naph. viii. 2). See further for cwryp, cwrnpia, on 4%. 
Here the point is that the Messianic deliverance was to be ék 
tav "Iovdaiwv. For the constr. etvar ék . . . cf. 146 722-52 zol6, 
and for ‘‘ the Jews ”’ in the Fourth Gospel, see on 1)°. 

The force of jets must be observed: ‘‘ We worship that 
which we know.” Jesus, here, definitely associates Himself 
with the Jews; Hezsa Jew. Their Godis HisGod. Nowhere 
in the Gospels is there another passage so emphatic as this, in 
its assertion of the common nationality of Jesus and the Jews 
who rejected Him; cf. Mt. 154. Here He associates Himself 
with Jews in a common worship. The plural oidayuey in 3! 
(see note) is not a true parallel to this. See on 1575. 

In this verse are expressed the worthiness of Jewish worship 
and the supreme privilege of the Jewish race; but in v. 23 we 
have on the other hand the simplicity of the ideal worship of 
God and the catholicity of true religion. Both aspects are 
included in the Fourth Gospel. The evangelist is not forgetful 
of the debt which Christianity owes to Judaism, while he views 
Christianity sud specte eternitat?s as for all men and for all time. 

23, 24. The repetition of tods mpooxuvodvtas seems to have 
misled scribes and translators, so that there are a good many 

1 Cf., however, 8°, 
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minor variants, but none calling for special notice. Syr. cur. 
exhibits extraordinary confusion here, for in it v. 24 runs as 
follows: ‘‘ For God is a Spirit, and those that worship Him 
in spirit, and to worship for them it behoves, even those that 
in spirit and in truth worship Him.” 

23. gpxeror dpa, repeated from v. 21 (where see note), the 
theme of that verse, which has been temporarily abandoned 
in v. 22, being resumed. It is a question whether kat viv éotiv, 
both here and at 5”, should not be treated as an editorial 
comment on the words of Jesus. But probably the words 
‘‘and now is”? are appended to ‘‘an hour is coming,” to 
obviate any misunderstanding. Jesus has told the Samaritan 
woman that the old rivalries as to sanctuary are passing away, 
and that in the future ‘‘ the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth.” But that is not confined to the 
future; it may be equally asserted of the present, that true 
worshippers worship thus. See on 5”. 

For the word édAynOwos, ‘‘ genuine,” see on 1%. Here ot 
GAnOvol mpookuyytat is equivalent to ‘‘the genuine wor- 
shippers’: at whatever altar they worship, they worship é 
mvedpatt Kat ddnbeia. 

The zvetya is the highest in man, for it associates him with 
God who zs Spirit. In so far asa man walks xara rvedua, does 
he realise the dignity of his being (cf. Rom. 8°). To worship 
év mveduate is, then, to worship in harmony with the Divine 
Spirit, and so to worship in truth (cf. 161% 76 avedpa tis 
dAnOcias). This is a general statement, and we must not 
bring in here thoughts which are peculiar to Christian doctrine, 
because of that fuller revelation of God which was granted in 
the Incarnation. Indeed, Philo has a passage precisely 
parallel: yvjovor [Ocparreia] 52 cioly ai Wuyjs WAj Kal povyy 
Ovoiav hepovons, dAjOeav, sc. ‘‘ Genuine religious services are 
those of a soul offering the plain and only sacrifice, viz. truth ” 
(quod. det. pot.insid. 7). Cf. Ps. 14538. 

kal ydép only occurs again in Jn. at 4”; it seems to mean 
‘* for indeed ” (but cf. Abbott, Dzat. 2167). 

6 mathp, the Universal Father; see on v. 21. 

{nret, ‘‘seeks.” It is not only that the true worshippers 
are accepted of God, but that He seeks for such. The approach 

1See Burkitt, Evangelion da Mepharreshé, ii. 219, and cf. Rendel 


Harris, Cod. Bez@, p. 246, who would trace the error to the Western 
colometry of D. 
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of man to God is not initiated by man; the first movement of 
love is on the side of God. This is the constant teaching of 
Jn.; cf. 1 Jn. 42°, and Jn. 31° 6 157%. It is a phase of that 
doctrine of pre-destination which underlies the Fourth Gospel; 
see note on 3!4. The gift of the Spirit is a necessary pre- 
liminary to spiritual worship. 

24. mvedpo 6 eds. The. spirituality of God was an essential 
tenet of Judaism (cf. 1 Kings 8’, Isa. 31°), although all its 
implications were not recognised. It was a tenet common to 
Jews and Samaritans, but it is here for the first time put into 
three words, and its bearing on the nature of worship drawn out. 
The similar phrases 6 Oeds pas éoriv, 6 eds dydrn eoriv (1 Jn. 
15 48), show that we must render ‘‘ God is Spirit,” not ‘‘ God is 
aspirit.” Itis the Essential Being, rather than the Personality, 
of God which is in question. 

The consequence of this, as regards worship, is repeated 
from v. 23. For true worship there must be affinity between 
the Worshipped and the worshipper. 

év mvedpate kat ddndeta. ®* has the aberrant reading év 
avevpate adnOcias (from 141”). 

For the repetition of the phrase ‘‘ worship in spirit and 
in truth” from v. 23, see on 3! above. Such refrains or 
repetitions are a special feature of Johannine style. 

25. Little is known about the Messianic doctrine of the 
Samaritans, but that they cherished Messianic hopes, although 
less clearly than the Jews did, is known from other sources. 
Josephus (Az/Zt. xvill. iv. 1) tells of a rising in Samaria, quelled 
by Pilate, which was evidently due to a kind of fanaticism, 
similar to that of Simon Magus in the same district (Acts 8°) 
who gave himself out to be ‘‘ some great one.”?!_ The Samari- 
tan woman thought of Messiah as a prophet, like the prophet 
foretold in Deut. 181® (cf. v. 29 below). This was common 
to Jew and Samaritan, that Messiah was to be a Revealer of 
new truths about God and man: érav edn éxetvos, dvayyedet 
(cf. 161%) fpiv dmavta. Thus in the Stmzlitudes of Enoch 
(xlvi. 3) there is a description of the Son of Man ‘‘ who reveals 
all the treasures of that which is hidden, because the God of 
spirits hath chosen Him.” 

oida. N°L fam. 13 have oldaper. 

The Samaritan woman had already confessed that Jesus 
was ‘‘ a prophet ” (v. 19); but now she begins to wonder if He 


1 Cf, Justin, A pol. i. 53, fora vague statement of Samaritan doctrine 
as to Messiah, similar to Jewish belief. 
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may not be more. ‘‘I know,” she says it wistfully, 
“that Messiah is coming; when He comes, |He will declare 
all things to us.” Her words are almost a query; they in- 
vite a further declaration on the part of Jesus, which He gives 
forthwith. 

Messiah is here without the article, and the title may have 
been used as a kind of proper name. At 141 (where see note) 
it has the article, and there as here is explained by Jn. for 
his Greek readers (cf. 1%). 6 eydpevos is not ‘‘ which is 
interpreted ” (6 éorw peOepunvevopevov, 1*4), but is equivalent 
to ‘‘ which is commonly called,” Xpiotéds being used like a 
proper name by the time that the Fourth Gospel was written. 
See, for a similar usage, 1118 and cf. 57. 

26. Jesus declares Himself. ‘‘I who am talking to you 
(AadAGv) am He.” So, to the blind man whose sight had been 
restored, He said 6 Aaddy pera cod exeivds éorw (9%”). The 
usage of the phrase éyé eips in Jn. has been discussed in the 
Introduction, p. cxx; and it is probable that this is one of the 
cases where, although the predicate is not expressed, it is implied 
in the context: ‘‘I that talk to you am the Christ.’”’ See on 
v. Io. 

Nevertheless, the phrase éyé eis airés 6 daddy is placed 
in the mouth of Yahweh at Isa. 52°, and it may be that Jn. here 
intends éys «iy: to indicate the style of Deity, as at other points 
(see Introd., p. cxxi). Cf. esp. 8°. 

éyd cipt, 6 Aahdv oor, then, if not an assertion of the 
Speaker’s Divinity, is at any rate an assertion of His Messiah- 
ship. That it should have been made so early in His public 
ministry is not in accordance with what we should gather from 
the Synoptists. Perhaps Jn. has antedated this momentous 
declaration; or perhaps it was actually made on this occasion, 
although unheard or unnoticed by Peter, who may not have 
been present with Jesus on His journey through Samaria 
(see on v. 8 above). 


The disciples wonder (v. 27) 


27. émi todtw xth., ‘‘ upon this came His disciples,” 7.e. 
at this point in the story. émi rovrw is not used elsewhere in 
the N.T. in this sense, but the reading is well attested, only 
8*D having ey rovrw. ; 

Cadpatoy, ‘‘ began to wonder” or ‘‘ kept wondering.” 


] 
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This is the true reading (sABCDW6®) as against the rec. 
Cavpacar. 

To talk with a woman in a public place was not consonant 
with the grave dignity of a Rabbi; Lightfoot quotes the 
Rabbinical precept, ‘‘ Let no one talk with a woman in the 
street, no, not with his own wife.” 1 

Yet the disciples had learnt by this time that Jesus had good 
reason for what He did, and they did not venture to expostulate. 
They did not ask the woman Ti {yrteis; ‘‘ What do you 
want ?”’ nor did they ask Jesus Ti Nadels pet adras; ‘* Why 
are you talking with her?” That they did ot ask these 
questions, which they were tempted to ask, is the reminiscence 
of some one who was of the company. For pévtou, see on 12%”. 


The Samaritan woman tells her friends about Jesus 
(vv. 28-30) 


28. The woman was so much impressed that she went off 
to tell her friends in Sychar. She left her waterpot, or S8pia, 
which was a large, heavy vessel (cf. 2°), behind her, as she 
intended to return speedily. Probably it had not yet been 
filled, as she had been engrossed with the conversation (cf. v. 7), 
and it was useless to carry it backwards and forwards. 

29. During the heat of the day, the men of the village were 
not working in the fields, and so she found them readily. In 
her excitement, she uses the exaggerated language of an un- 
educated woman, ‘‘ Come and see a man who told me all 
things that ever I did.” 

twdévta & So XBC* Syr. sin. Syr cur., as against ravra 6oa 
of the rec. text (cf. v. 39). 

pitt obtés éotw 6 Xptotds ;. ‘Is this, perhaps, the Christ ?” 
(see on v. 25). Cf. Mt. 1273 pyre obrds éorw 6 vids Aavetd; and 
Jn. 8? (for the form of sentence) pyre dmoxrevet éavtov; The 
question is put tentatively, with just a shade of hope that 
the answer may turn out to be in the affirmative. But cf. 
18® and 21°, where pyre introduces a question to which it is 
assumed that the answer will be ‘‘ No.” 

30. We have seen above (v. 25) that the Samaritans had 

1 Hor. Hebr., iii. 287. 
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Messianic hopes. The men of Sychar were so much impressed 
by what the woman told them that they left the village and 
“* were coming ”’ (jpxovro) to Him. The impft. tense is used 
as indicating that they were on their way while the conversa- 
tion between Jesus and His disciples which follows was being 
carried on. 

The rec. text has otv after é&4\@ov, which is rejected by 
ABLIA®, But sNW have it, and it would be quite in 
Jn.’s style. The omission of ody by a scribe after é&AGov 
would be a natural slip, €ZHA@oNOyY passing into €ZHA@ON. 

The redundant é4\Oov ék occurs again 84: 10% 7 Jn, 
2%; and cf. 18”. 


Discourse with the Disciples (vv. 31-38) 


81. év 1G petags (subaud. xpdvw), ‘‘in the meanwhile,” 
sc. before the Samaritan villagers arrived. There is no exact 
parallel to this use of jeraév in the Greek Bible; but cf. 
Acts 13% and Lk. 8}. 

Apétwy aitév xtd., ‘‘the disciples begged Him, saying, 
Rabbi, eat.”’ For of wafyrai used absolutely of the disciples 
who were present, see on 27. For épwrar, ‘‘ to beseech,” cf. vv. 
40, 47. The disciples (see vv. 8, 31) were apprehensive lest 
He should be overcome by hunger and fatigue (cf. v. 6). 

See on 1° for ‘‘ Rabbi” as a title of address. 

32. Jesus had been fatigued, but He was sustained by 
spiritual support of which the disciples did not know (v. 34). 
éyé and dpets are both emphatic. 

Bpaots occurs again 6?’- 55, in the same sense as the more 
correct form Bpépa (see v. 34), viz. that of the thing eaten, not 
of the act of eating (as in 1 Cor. 8*). The only other occurrence 
of Bpaois in the Gospels is in Mt. 61% 2°, where it means 
poet.” 

833. The conversation pursues the course usual in Jn.’s 
narrative. Jesus utters a profound saying (v. 32). It is 
misunderstood and its spiritual meaning is not discerned 
(v. 33). Then He enlarges the saying and explains it to some 
extent. 

Here the puzzled disciples say to each other (pds aAAjAous; 
cf. 1617), ‘‘ Did some one perhaps bring Him something to 
eat?” 

1 See Introd., p. cxi, as to this method of discourse. 
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py Tus Hveykev alta payeiv; For constr., see on 47; and cf. 
v. 29 for the form of the sentence. 

34, rowjow is read by BCDLNT>OW ; the rec. text has 
mow, with NATA. Yet zoujow may be due to assimilation 
of tense with reXeudow which follows. 

Jesus answers the disciples by reminding them that it was 
in the fulfilment of His mission that He had His strength and 
His joy. He had been tired and, no doubt, hungry; but the 
joy of perceiving the receptiveness of the Samaritan woman and 
the eager welcome which the villagers gave Him was sufficient 
to renew His vigour of body as well as of spirit. 

To do God’s will is the supreme obligation of man at every 
moment of life, and to it is attached the supreme reward (Mk. 
3%, Mt. 721, Jn. 71? 9%! and passzm). The condition ‘* Thy 
will be done”? (Mt. 6!) governs all Christian prayer, as it 
governed the prayer of Christ (Lk. 2248, Mt. 264%) at Gethsemane. 
Christ’s ‘‘ meat” was to do the will of God, the metaphor 
being similar to that suggested by ‘‘ Man doth not live by 
bread alone, but by every word of God ” (Deut. 8%), which was 
the Scripture thought that supported Him in His Temptation 
(Mt. 44, Lk. 44); cf. Job 231%, Ps. 119!%. It was in Him that 
the words of the Psalm, ‘‘ Lo, I come to do thy will, O God,” 
received their complete fulfilment (Ps. 407: 8, Heb. 107). 

énov BpOud éorw iva morjow Ktd.: va has no telic force 
here (cf. 67° 158 173), ‘‘ My meat is to do, etc.”? Wetstein 
quotes a good parallel from Thucyd. i. 70 pyre éopryv dAAo te 
nyetcOan 7 7d Ta S€ovTa rpakat. 

Apépa is found in Jn. only in this verse; see above (v. 32) 
on fpéos. The thought is one which appears many times 
in Jn.; e.g. ‘I seek not mine own will, but the will of Him 
that sent me” (5°°), and ‘‘ I am come down from heaven not 
to do mine own will, but the will of Him that sent me” (6%); 
cf. 1431 and Acts 13??. 

Tod wéppavtds we. For the conception of Jesus as ‘‘ sent ” 
by God, see on 3}. 

kai tededow adtod 1d épyov, ‘‘and to accomplish His 
work.” ‘‘ To do God’s will ” is, in a measure, within the reach 
of any man, but ‘‘to accomplish His work,” to perform it 
perfectly and completely, was possible only for the Son of Man. 
This perfection of achievement bore witness to the uniqueness 
of His mission: ‘‘ The works that the Father hath given me to 
accomplish bear witness that the Father hath sent me’ (5%), 
So at the close of His ministry He could say, ‘‘I have accom- 
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plished the work which Thou hast given me to do” (174); 
and from the Cross came the word teréAeorau (19°). 

35. The illustration of the harvest used by Jesus to unfold 
to the disciples the significance of the incident just narrated 
brings Jn. into line with the Synoptists, who repeatedly tell of 
His parables of the seed. 

He was the Great Sower (cf. Mk. 414"), and the seed just 
now sown in the heart of the Samaritan woman was springing 
up already. The harvest of souls at Sychar followed forthwith 
upon the sowing, contrary to the natural order in which he who 
wishes to reap must have patience and wait. Natural law does 
not always prevail in the spiritual world. The spiritual harvest 
was ready to be reaped with joy (v. 35), so that Sower and reaper 
might rejoice together (v. 36). But the reaping would not be 
for Him. It was the apostles who were to reap at a later date 
the harvest which originally sprang from the seed that He had 
sown in Samaria. 

tetpdpnvos. SoXABCDLNT"®, as against the rec. rerpd- 
pyvov. Ttetpaunvos does not occur again in the Greek Bible, 
although rerpdyynvov (used as a substantive) is read by A at 
Judg. 19? 20%. The meaning ‘‘four months long” is not 
doubtful, and the words tetpdpnvds éorw kal 6 Oepiopss epxerar 
mean ‘‘ the harvest comes in four months’ time.” But 
we cannot interpret this as indicating that the harvest of the 
fields of Sychar would not be ready for four months from the 
date of the interview of the woman of Samaria with Jesus, for 
that would involve the scene being laid in January or early in 
February. That was the rainy season, and there would have 
been no difficulty in getting water to drink, such as is sug- 
gested (vv. 6, 7). The words ovx speis déyete, ‘‘ Do you 
not say ? ”’ which introduce the sentence, suggest that it was a 
proverbial phrase. 

J. Lightfoot (Hor. Heér., in loc.) quotes a passage from 
a Rabbinical writer, showing that the agricultural year was 
divided into six periods of two months each, viz. seed-time, 
winter, spring, harvest, summer, and the season of extreme 
heat, so that the interval between sowing and harvest would be 
reckoned roughly as four months, although actually it might 
be a little longer. Thus Jesus here reminds His disciples of a 
rural saying, ‘‘ Harvest does not come for four months,” and 
then he points to the contrast with the spiritual harvest already 
ripe for gathering in the hearts of the Samaritan villagers, 
although the seed had been sown only that day. 
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form a line of iambic verse: 1 


retpdpnvos eat. xo Oepiopos Epxerar. 


If Jn. represented Jesus as quoting Greek iambics, then 
there would be some ground for treating the narrative of c. 4 as 
an allegory rather than as an historical reminiscence, freely 
edited. But this would be at variance with the general lines 
on which the Gospel is written. The disciples elsewhere (see 
on 1°8) address Jesus in Aramaic, and doubtless He spoke in 
the same language to them. That Jn. should represent them 
as familiar with a Greek proverb in verse is incredible. Further, 
not only is this proverb unknown in Greek literature, but it 
would be hard for it to have currency among Greeks. There 
is no evidence that the Greeks had a sixfold division of the 
agricultural year as the Hebrews had; and if they did not 
adopt this division, fowr months would not be as likely an 
interval to be contemplated as normal between seed-time and 
harvest as five or even s¢x months. 

Again, ér precedes rerpduyvés éorw xrA. in NABCNT>WAQ, 
and has to be retained, although it is omitted by DL fam. 13 
Syr. cur. But é spoils the iambic senarzus, and yet it must 
be reckoned with ; for the saying which Jesus quotes as familiar 
to the disciples is, ‘‘ There are ye¢ four months (sc. from the 
time of sowing), and then comes the harvest.” 

We conclude, therefore, that the rhythm of 6 Oepurpds 
épxerar is an accident, and that we are to regard the whole 
phrase as the Greek rendering of an Aramaic agricultural 
proverb. See 514 for another accidental Greek verse. 

With the paratactic constr. ér rerpdunvds éotw Kat 6 
Oepirpos epxerat, Milligan? compares the illiterate P Par. 1814 
éru Svo Huepas Exopev Kal POdcopev eis InAoior. 

iSod A€yw Spiv. idov is unusual in Jn., occurring again only 
in 16%2 19° (12) is a LXX quotation). Jn. generally has ide 
(see on 1%). idov here and at 16? is almost equivalent to 
‘**but”’; it introduces a contrast with what has gone before. 

érdpate Tovs 6>OadApovs is an expressive phrase, suggesting 
careful and deliberate gaze, which we have both in O.T. (Gen. 
13/9, 2 Sam. 184, 1 Chron. 2116, Ezek. 18°) and in N.T. (Lk. 1623 
1818, Mt. 17°). See on 6° (cf. 11“ 171), where, as here, the 
phrase is followed by the verb 6céoc6a, which in the N.T. 
(see on 114) is always used of seeing with the bodily eyes. 


1 See Westcott, St. John, i. 179. 

2 Vocabulary of Greek Testament, p. 314. 

8 Abbott (Diat. 2616-7) attaches a spiritual significance to Jn.’s 
mention of our Lord’s “ lifting up ”’ His eyes. 
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The disciples could see for themselves that the fields (cf. Lk. 
21°! for this use of yépa) were whitening for the harvest already. 
Jesus does not say that the material harvest of the fields of 
Sychar was springing up immediately after it had been sown; 
the harvest of which He speaks is expressly contrasted with 
the harvest that takes months to grow andripen. The allusion 
is to the spiritual receptiveness of the Samaritan woman, the 
measure of faith which she has already exhibited (v. 29), and 
the eagerness with which her friends and neighbours were 
even now coming to inquire of Jesus for themselves. These 
were the fields for the spiritual harvest, which was patent not 
to the eye of faith only, but to the bodily eyes of the disciples, 
for these people were hastening to meet them even at the 
moment of speaking. 

#5 may be taken either with what precedes, or with what 
follows. But the word ‘‘already’’ seems to go more im- 
pressively with what has just been said than with the saying 
of v. 36. 

Nothing, then, can be certainly inferred as to the time of 
year from this verse. The fields may have, literally, been ready 
for the reapers, and if so, it was the harvest season. That, in 
itself, would bring home to the disciples the meaning of the 
Lord’s words about the spiritual harvest; but it is clear that 
it is the spiritual harvest which is primarily referred to in v. 35>, 
while it is the natural harvest which is the subject of the 
proverb of v. 35°. 

86. The terse, pithy aphorisms of vv. 35-37 recall the 
sayings of Jesus recorded in the Synoptists, by their form no 
less than by the use of the illustration of sowing and reaping. 
See Introd., p. cx. 

& Oepifav probdy AapBdve. Cf. the more general saying, 
true of all labour and not only of that in the fields, dfvos yap 6 
épydrns Tod pucG0d abrod (Lk. 10”); and also 2 Tim. 2°. Here 
the reaper reaps in spiritual fields, and his reward is that he 
gathers fruit unto life eternal. (For this phrase, see on 4".) 
The reaping is itself the reward, because of the joy which it 
brings; the ‘‘ fruit’ which is gathered is that of the spiritual 
harvest, the outlook being not that only of the present life, 
but of that which is to come. 

Jn. does not use the word piofds again, but of kapmdés he 
has much (157) to say. The apostles were chosen (15}!*) iva 
Seis tadynte Kal Kaprov Pépyte, kal 6 Kapros ipav pévy. Just 
as Paul speaks of his converts as xaprdés (Rom. 17%), so here 
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the ‘‘ fruit’? which the disciples were to gather eis wiv aidviov 
was the harvest of souls in Samaria. 

xADIA® and most vss. have xaé after tva, but om. 
BCLNT°W. 

iva 6& ometpwy xth., ‘‘so that the sower may rejoice 
together with the reaper.” This is quite contrary to the 
natural order. In nature the rule is that men sow in tears, if 
they are afterwards to reap in joy (Ps. 126°-®). The labour of 
the sower is heavy, and it precedes by a long interval (cf. v. 35) 
the joy of the reapers at harvest-time (Isa. 9%). But the prophet 
had sung of the wonderful days of Messiah, when ‘“‘ the plow- 
man shall overtake the reaper, and the treader of grapes him 
that soweth the seed’ (Amos 91°; cf. Lev. 26°), so fertile should 
the land be. Something like thishad happened at Sychar. The 
Sower was rejoicing along with the reapers, who were already 
gathering fruit unto life eternal. See on 11%, 

duo is found again in N.T. only at 204 21? and Acts 2}; 
and it is infrequent in the LXX. 

87. The rec. text has 6 before ddnOwds, but om. 
XBC*LNT WA. 

év yap tovtw xth., ‘* Herein is the saying true (ad\nOués, for 
which see on 1°), One soweth, and another reapeth.”” Another 
proverb is cited here, for which many parallels can be found. 
Wetstein quotes dAAo pev oreipovew, ardor 8 épnoovrat. 

That the sower should not have the joy of reaping is regarded 
in the O.T. as a sad thing (Job 318), and is spoken of as a 
punishment for sin (Deut. 28%, Mic. 6%). Yet this often 
happens, not through sin but through the unselfishness of the 
sower or the inevitable conditions of his work. So here, Jesus 
was the Sower, but He permitted His disciples to reap. And 
the labourer in the field of the spirit must be ready to acknow- 
ledge that ‘‘ One sows, another reaps,’”’ may be a condition of 
his highest usefulness. ‘‘ Sic uos, non uobis ”’ is his Master’s 
challenge. 

But more was involved here, and a greater paradox than is 
suggested by the reaper being a different person from the sower. 
That a man should reap where he had not sown is, indeed, 
ordinarily a matter for peculiar thankfulness on his part (Deut. 
611, Josh. 241%); but this privilege is the natural prerogative of 
the lord of the fields, who sends his servants to sow, but takes 
the harvest for himself (Mt. 257°). Yet Jesus, who was here 


1The similarity between this passage and Gal. 6° 6 omelpwv els rd 


mredua éx Tod mvevuaros Oeploer Swhv alwviov, is only verbal, although 
remarkable; cf. Rom. 6%. 
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or adXos éotivy 6 omretpov kat ddAos 6 6 Oepilwv. 38. eyo dméoreha 
bpas: Bepiery 6 3 ovx duets Kexorridkare’ GAAOL KeKOTLUdKaCL, Kal tues 
eis TOv Kémov avrov ciceAnAVOare. 

the Lord of the harvest, had Himself done the sowing, while 
He permitted His servants to gather the fruits. 

Hence édn@ivés means more than dAnOys here. The pro- 
verb is not only accurate, if cynical, in regard to the physical 
harvest; but the highest illustration of its truth is seen in the 
spiritual region. Cf. Abbott, Dat. 17272. 

88. This is to repeat what has already been said, but puts 
it into plainer language. éyé is emphatic; it was Z who sent 
you to reap in a field which you had not sown. 

If we confine the words eyo dméorerka Spas KrA. to the 
incident just narrated, the verse yields a quite intelligible sense. 
The disciples had not ‘laboured ” in Sychar; the seed was 
sown there by Jesus Himself, and in some measure by the 
Samaritan woman. Primarily, Jesus and the woman were the 
dAXou into whose labours the disciples had entered, not to speak 
of every prophet and pious teacher of the past who had prepared 
the way in Samaria for the message of Christ. 

The verb arocréAXew is frequent in Jn. (see on 31"); but 
it is only used once again by Jn. of Jesus sending forth His 
disciples, viz. at 1718, nor does Jn. use the title dadéarodos of 
them (cf. 131%). But éy® dmréoreiAa tpas at once suggests a 
mission such as those recorded Mk. 314 67, although Jn. has 
not described anything of the kind; and it might be thought 
that these words placed by Jn. in the mouth of Jesus here have 
reference to a former sending forth of the Twelve, such as 
the Synoptists report, rather than to any mission confined to the 
disciples (see on v. 8) who were with Jesus at Sychar. But the 
missions of the Twelve and of the Seventy were of men who 
were sent to sow rather than to veap, nor could they be fitly 
described by the words, ‘‘ I sent you to reap where you had 
not laboured.”’ Nor can we be sure that the missions of Mk. 

314 6? had been initiated before this Samaritan journey took 
Place (see on 62). 

Pfleiderer 1 suggests that the words of this verse, which 
might fitly be applied to the later work of the apostles (e.g. 
Acts 8°? 14f), are carelessly applied here by Jn. to an early 
incident in Jesus’ ministry. But the fact is that the words 
‘* others have laboured and you have entered into their labours ” 
will fit every period of the Church’s life, as they would fit every 
era of scientific discovery. That, however, does not supply any 
ground for refusing credence to the statement that they, or 

1 Primitive Christianity, Eng. Tr., iv. 33. 
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39. "Ex 88 ris wodews exetvys wodAol éxiorevoay eis avTov TOV 
Sapoperrdv 8a rov Adyov Tis yuvarkds paprupovorns ore Hiwév pou 
wévra & éroinoa. 40. ds ovv HADov mpods adrov ot Zapapetras, 
ipdrov abrov peivas map’ avrois’ kal Zuewev éxet Ovo ypepas. 41. kat 
TOAAG wAeiovs exicrevoav Sid Tov Aéyov airod, 42. TH TE yuvacki 


words like them (for Jn. writes freely), were addressed by Jesus 
to’ His disciples at Sychar, as conveying a lesson which it was 
good for them to learn. 


The faith of the Samaritan villagers (vv. 39-42) 


89. The Samaritan villagers who, on another occasion, 
rejected Jesus and His disciples had not heard Him teach; 
their objection to His presence was not personal, but rested on 
the fact that, as a Jew, He was going to Jerusalem to keep a 
feast (Lk. 952). The people of Sychar, on the other hand, were 
won by His words (v. 42). 

moot émioreucav eis adtév. The phrase is a favourite 
with Jn., occurring six times (cf. 731 89° ro* 11*° 12%). The 
aorist seems to indicate a definite, but not necessarily lasting, 
movement of faith evoked by special words or deeds of Jesus. 
For the constr. miorevew eis twa, see on 122, 

The first believers at Samaria were won, not by visible 
miracles or signs (cf. 228 731 10% 11% 124), but by the woman’s 
report of what Jesus had said to her. Many more believed 
because of His sayings which they themselves had heard 
(v. 42; cf. 8°). But v. 39 illustrates the normal way in which 
men are drawn to Christ in the first instance; cf. His prayer 
for those who were to be led to Him through the apostles’ 
teaching: épwrd . . . wept tv mucrevdvTwv dua Tod Adyou avTav 
eis Eué (177), 

For dca of the rec. text the better reading (NBC*L) is 4, as 
at Vv. 29. 

40. ds ody HAOov wtA. For Jn.’s frequent use of ovv, see 
on 122, He likes the introductory as ov (cf. 118 18® 201 21°), 
which is not found in the Synoptists. 

The Samaritans who had been impressed by the woman’s 
story desired to listen themselves to the teaching of Jesus, and 
at their request he lodged in Sychar two days. For Jn.’s habit 
of recording dates, or intervals of time, see Introd., p. cii. He 
repeats in v. 43 that the stay of Jesus in this village was for 
two days only, ras dvo juépas (cf. 11°). 

41. woAXKG wrelous émiotevcav . . ., “many more believed 
because of His word.” Cf. radra airod Aadodvros zoAXot 
éxicrevoay eis aitdv (8°), 


IV. 41-42.] FAITH OF THE SAMARITAN VILLAGERS 61 


EXeyov Ste Odxere Sid tiv oyv Nadav miorevopev’ adtol yap dxy- 
Koapev, kat oldamev OTe oUTES ear GAnOGs 6 Ywryp tod Kdcpov. 

NO fam. 13 add «is airov after éricrevoay (as at 8), but 
rom. the greater uncials. aurevew is here used in an absolute 
sense, ‘‘ to believe,” as oftenin Jn. See on 1’, 

42. dxykdapev. The gloss rap’ airod is added by 8 fam. 13. 

After xdéopou, the rec. text, with ADLNT9, inserts 6 Xpuorés, 
but, again, this explanatory gloss is not found in sBC*T°W, 
and must be rejected. 

Aadid, ‘Sway of speech,” ‘‘manner of talking,’’ occurs 
again in N.T. only at Mt. 2678 and 8* (where see note). 

ovKért 81d Thy ohv Aadtdv KTXu., ‘‘No longer do we believe 
because of thy speaking, for we have heard and know, etc.” 
ovxert always means ‘‘no longer” in Jn. (cf. 6% 1154 1419. 30 
1515 1610 21. 2 y711 216), The initial stages of belief may be 
brought about by the report of others (see on v. 39), but the 
belief which is complete and assured depends on personal 
contact and association with Christ (see on 1*° and cf. Lk. 24%, 
‘* Handle me and see ’’). 

That the Samaritan villagers rose to the conception of Jesus 
as not only Messiah, but as ‘‘ the Saviour of the world,” is not 
probable. This great title reflects the conviction of a later 
moment in Christian history, and of a more fully instructed 
faith. Jn. in writing the story of Jesus at Sychar tells it in 
his own phraseology, as will become apparent if the history of 
the terms ‘‘ saviour,”’ ‘‘ salvation,” is recalled. 

In O.T. theology, Yahweh is the Author of salvation (see 
on 3!”), and to Him it is always ascribed. He is repeatedly 
called ywin, cwryp (Ps. 24° 627, Isa. 122, Bar. 42%, 3 Macc. 
716), the ‘‘ Saviour” of Israel or of individual Israelites. 
cwrnp is also used in the LXX of human deliverers, e.g. of the 
judges (Judg. 3°), just as in Egypt the Ptolemies, and in Greece 
Brasidas and Philip of Macedon, were so designated. But in 
the O.T., Messiah is never called ywin or cwryjp, the nearest 


approach to such a description being Zech. 9° 6 Baowed’s cov 
epxerat Sixatos kai célwv. To O.T. Judaism, Messiah was but 
the instrument of the true cwryp, Yahweh, who is described 
(Ps. 288) as imepaomoris Tov cwrypiov Tod XpioTod avrod. 

In the later literature, there are faint traces of the conception 
of Messiah as Saviour; e.g. it is said of the Son of Man in 
Enoch x\viii. 7, ‘‘ The righteous are saved in his name, and he is 
the avenger of their life”; cf. 1. 3. The Messianic deliver- 
ance was pre-eminently the ‘‘ salvation of Israel’ for which 
pious Hebrews looked (see on v. 22 above); but that in the 
first century Messiah was given the title cwrjp is not proven. 
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In the Synoptists, owryp occurs only twice, Lk. 147 (where it 
is applied to God, as in the O.T.), and Lk. 2 cwrijp ds éor 
Xpords kipios, ‘a Saviour (not ¢4e Saviour) who is Christ the 
Lord.” Cf. Acts 1378 and Acts 5%! dpxnyés kai owryp, which 
suggests 6 dpxnyés THs cwrypias Of Heb. 2”. 

The first unambiguous instance of the application of the 
title in its full sense to our Lord is Phil. 37° cwrjpa . . . Kvprov 
"Inootv Xpiordv. See also 2 Tim. 17°, Tit. 14 3°, 2 Pet. 111 220 
‘3% 18; and cf. Eph. 575, 1 Tim. 1%. 

The evidence shows that cwryp, as a title, began to be applied 
to Christ as readily as to God the Father, as soon as the Gospel 
message of redemption was understood and appropriated. 
The title has its roots in the O.T., and there is no need of the 
hypothesis that it is imported into the N.T. from the pagan 
mysteries or from the Emperor cults. But that it was recog- 
nised as a Messianic title before Christ came is unproved and 
improbable. 

The universality of salvation (at any rate so far as Jews were 
concerned) had already been declared by the prophets; cf. 
Joel 252 gorau was Os av émuxadéontat Td Gvoma Kupiov cwhyoerat 
(quoted Acts 24, Rom. 1o!’). God is called rév révrwv cwrjpe 
(Wisd. 167); cf. 1 Tim 4!° curtip ravrwv avOpérwv. But the 
magnificent title 6 cwrjp Tod Kéopov is found in the Greek Bible 
only in the verse before us, and at 1 Jn. 414. It is one of the 
distinctive phrases of the Johannine writings; cf. 127 and 
especially 31”, where the purpose of Christ’s mission is declared 
to Pe iva cwOH 6 Kdopos d' adrod. See note on 3)”, and for xéopos 
on 1°, 

It has been suggested by G. Vos? that a parallel for 6 cwryp 
Tod Koopov may be seen in 2 Esd. 1376, where it is said of Messiah 
liberabit creaturam suam. But it is doubtful if creatura is 
equivalent to ‘‘the universe of creation,” and further the 
passage may be affected by Christian influence. 

A nearer parallel is Philo’s 6 cwrijp tod ravrés (guod deus 
zmm. 34), which he applies toGod. The passage presents some 
superficial resemblance to the story of the Samaritan woman 
at the well. Philo has quoted Num. 20!#-, where the Israelites 
seek permission to pass through Edom, promising not to drink 
water from the wells, or, if they did, to pay for it. To be able 
to pass by the attractions of earth befits the heavenly soul; 
such is Philo’s reflexion, and he adds that it is folly to drink 
from cisterns contrived by the distrustfulness of man, when the 
Saviour of the Universe has opened to us His heavenly treasury 

1 The title is often bestowed on the Emperors, and especially on 


Hadrian, in inscriptions. See Deissmann, Light from the East, p. 369. 
2 D.C.G., ii. 573. 
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43. Mera 8 ras dvo ayyepas eEjAOev exeibev eis tHv TadsAralav. 
44. adros yap “Inoots éuapripycer dre rpopytys év TH idia warpide 
TYLNV OVK EXEL. 45. STE Ov NAOEY eis THV TadtAalay, ed€LavTO avTov 


*(cf. Deut. 281%), in comparison with which all the wells in the 
world are not worth looking at. This suggests Jn. 414, but 
then the owryp in the Philo passage is not the Logos, but God 
Himself. The resemblance between Philo’s language and 
Jn.’s is not sufficient to indicate any literary connexion. 

It may, however, be noted as a curious point that a reference 
in Jn. 442 to Num. 20!"!, is actually traced by Ephraim Syrus. 
In a baptismal hymn (Zpiphany Hymns, vii. 7) he has: ‘‘ To 
the sons of Lot Moses said, ‘ Give us water for money, let us 
only pass by through your border.’ They refused the way 
and the temporal water. Lo! the living water freely given 
and the path that leads to Eden.” 


Departure from Sychar and reception in Galilee (vv. 43-45) 


43. tas Svo tpepas, sc. the two days mentioned in v. 4o. 

After éxet@ey the rec. text, with ANTA, adds xal dpdOev 
from v. 3, but the addition is not found in NBCDT°W, and is 
unnecessary. © substitutes kal drjdOev for éxetOev. 

Jesus had left Judzea because of the attention with which the 
Pharisees were suspiciously regarding His work there (v. 1), 
and was moving into Galilee (v. 3). The teaching at Sychar 
was only an episode of His journey (vv. 4-42), and the narrative 
is now resumed. 

44. npopytns év TH i8lq matpid. tushy odk éxe. The writer 
does not say that Jesus quoted this familiar proverb! when 
He was passing from Samaria into Galilee. The verse is an 
editorial comment, illustrative of the context, and only notes 
that Jesus quoted the saying either then or on some other 
occasion. The aor. épaptéipnoey seems to be used like an 
English pluperfect; cf. the similar aorists éroijoev and 7A Gov in 
v. 45, ‘‘ He had done,” ‘‘they had come”’; cf. also egévevorev 
at 518. For the verb as applied to explicit sayings of Jesus, 
13". 

The saying is placed in the mouth of Jesus in the Synoptic 
narratives, at Mk. 64, Mt. 13°’, in the form ovx éorw rpopyrys 
dripos ei py ev TH watpidc abrod, and in Lk. 4%4 as oddets tpog- 
mys Sextés éorw &v TH mwarpidi airot. In these passages the 
matpis of Jesus is Nazareth, where He was teaching and 
where His friends and kinsfolk were amazed that ‘‘ the car- 


1Its equivalent is found in Plutarch, Pliny, and Seneca; see 
D. Smith, s.v. ‘‘ Proverbs,’’ D.C.G., ti. 445. 
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penter, the Son of Mary,” should exhibit such wisdom as His 
words revealed. 

As Jn. applies the proverb, the circumstances were wholly 
different from those at Nazareth. Jesus had left Judea, where 
the Pharisees were beginning to watch Him with suspicion 
(41-8), and was moving va Samaria into Galilee. What does 
the writer mean here by His having ‘‘no honour in His own 
country’’? Alternative explanations have been offered. 

(1) If 44 refers to the departure of Jesus from Judza, 
because His mission was not sufficiently welcomed there, then 
by His zarpis Jn. must mean Jerusalem or Judea. Origen 
(tn Joann. p. 268, and Fragm. zz Joann. 4“) adopts this view. 
He says that Jerusalem was the zarpis of all the prophets, 
and of Jesus as well. Thus 11! cis ra idta HAGE, Kai of idtox 
airév ov mapéAaBov would provide a parallel for the present 
verse. But (a) Jesus had made many disciples in Jerusalem 
already (275), and it was His success that had aroused the 
suspicion of the Pharisees (41). And (4) Jn. knew quite well 
that Jesus was ‘‘ of Galilee,’’ which implies that His home or 
matpis was there (see 1 and 74-5), It is unlikely that Jn. 
should allude to Jerusalem as Christ’s zrarpis, more particularly 
as there are good reasons for holding that he was familiar with 
Mk.,1 who applies the word to Nazareth. 

(2) Some commentators apply 4“, not to what precedes 
but to what follows. Jesus had been attracting much notice in 
Judea; it was His habit to withdraw Himself, at least in the 
early stages of His ministry, from a hostile environment (7! 10%), 
and to seek retirement. He wished, then (so it is urged), to 
go from Judea to some place where He might escape unwel- 
come attention, and He knew from former experience that His 
old friends in Galilee would not be likely to make too much 
of Him. According to this view, the citation of the proverb 
here is a suggestion of the writer that Jesus deliberately chose 
to go into a territory where He expected that His mission would 
not arouse public interest. This is highly improbable; and, 
besides, Jesus was, in fact, cordially received by the people of 
Galilee (v. 45), and the miracle of the healing of the nobleman’s 
son is recorded immediately (vv. 46 ff.). 

The verse, then, is a gloss the applicability of which to the 
context is not immediately clear. Perhaps it has been mis- 
placed, but there is no evidence for this. Jn. is prone to insert 
explanatory reflexions 2 or glosses in the body of his narrative, 
which are not always convincing to modern readers; and this 
gloss seems to be Johannine. paprupely and idwos are favourite 
words with Jn.; he is apt to introduce his explanations with 

1Tntrod., p. xcvi. 2 Cf. Introd., p. xxxiv. 
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ot TadtAato, ravra éwpaxdres doa éroinoev év ‘IepocoAvpos ev TH 
éopty” Kal atrol yap 7AGov eis THY eopTyy. 


yap (cf. esp. 51° 6 yap "Incots ééévevoev, where, as here, the aor. 
stands for the pluperfect). iy, indeed, is not in Jn.’s vocab- 
ulary, and instead of it he always uses défa when he would 
speak of the honour paid by one man to another (see on 14); 
but the proverb as quoted by Mk. has dros (although riypy 
only occurs in the Synoptists in the sense of ‘‘price”’; cf. 
Mt. 278°). It is remarkable that the true text of the verse 
before us gives adtés yap “Inoods kth. (SNABCDWTIAG®) without 6, 
while Jn.’s use is to prefix the def. article to the name Incois 
(as the rec. text does here); see on 179, 

We conclude that v. 44 is a gloss, introduced by Jn. or by 
some later editor from Mk. 64, suggested by the mention of 
Galilee, but not apposite in this place. 

45. dre is the true reading, but N*D have ds. 

For éoa (NCABCLNW6®), a is read by the rec. with 
s*DT°LA. See, for a similar variant, vv. 29, 39. 

Ste odv 7AOev xtd., ‘‘ When, then, He had come into 
Galilee,” otv not connoting causation but sequence only 
(see on 174), 

The Galileans, among whom He came, had seen His 
‘* signs”? at Jerusalem at the feast (273 37), cal adrot yap 
mAOov eis thy éoptyy, sc. ‘‘ for (note the introduction of the 
explanation by yap) they also had come for the feast’ (the 
aor. 7A Gov, as well as the preceding éroinoev, being used with 
a pluperfect sense). The Samaritans did not go up to Jeru- 
salem for the feasts, and so Jesus and His activities there were 
not known to them; but the Galileans were orthodox and 
went up regularly. The words of Jesus alone, without 
‘* signs,”’ were sufficient to convince the villagers of Sychar of 
His claims. 

adtol yap 7AOov eis Thy €optHy. epxeoOar is naturally used of 
coming up to the feast, when the standpoint of the writer 
is Jerusalem (e.g. 11° 121"); but when the scene is in Galilee, 
as here, and mention is made of worshippers ‘‘ going up ”’ to 
the feast, we should expect dvaBaivew (as at 78). In this 
sentence of explanation the writer seems to be recalling what 
he had noticed at Jerusalem, viz. that the Galilzans came up 
for the Passover mentioned in c. 2. 


Healing of the nobleman’s son (vv. 46-54) 


46. Despite the differences between the story of the healing 
of the centurion’s servant (Mt. 8°#-, Lk. 7®#-) and Jn.’s story 
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of the healing of the nobleman’s son, the two narratives prob- 
ably recall the same incident. The differences are obvious. 
In Jn. the anxious inquirer is Baowdixds ; in Mt., Lk., he is 
éxarévrapxos. In Jn. the patient is sick of a fever; in Mt. he 
is mapadvurixos. In Mt., Lk., Jesus is asked only to speak the 
word of healing, but He offers to go down to the man’s house. 
In Jn. He is asked to go down, but he only says that the boy 
will recover (v. 50); nor does Jesus express surprise at the 
man’s faith, as He does in Mt., Lk. In Mt., Lk., the patient 
is the servant (Mt. has zais, Lk. has both wats and dovAcs), 
while in Jn. he is the man’s son (vids, wasdiov). Further, it 
has been argued that the strong faith of the centurion in Mt., 
Lk., ‘‘ becomes intelligible, without ceasing to be admirable, 
when we reflect that he was evidently aware of the miracle 
formerly wrought for another inhabitant of the same city, an 
eminent person, one of the court which his own sword 
protected.” 4 

It has also been supposed that while the centurion of Mt., 
Lk., was a Gentile (Mt. 81°), the nobleman of Jn. was probably 
a Jew; but of this latter conjecture there is no evidence. There 
is no hint in Jn. as to the nationality or religious belief of the 
BactALkés. 

Yet the stories are not so dissimilar that they could not 
have been confused. Irenzeus actually treats them as one and 
the same: ‘‘ Filium centurionis absens verbo curavit dicens, 
Vade, filius tuus vivit,’”’ are his words (Her. ii. 22. 3). In both 
cases the patient’s home was at Capernaum, and in both cases 
it is suggested (although not expressly stated by Jn.) that he was 
healed from a distance; that is, that the healings were ‘‘ tele- 
pathic ’” in modern phrase. The only other instance of this in 
the Gospels is the case of the Syrophcenician woman’s daughter 
(Mk. 779-99, Mt. 1578). The faith of the nobleman, as indi- 
cated in v. 50, ‘‘ the man believed the word which Jesus spake 
to him,” was very strong, and he cannot be placed, in this 
respect, on a lower level than the centurion of Mt., Lk. It is 
probable that one of the most obvious discrepancies in the two 
narratives, ‘‘ servant ”’ and “‘ son,” is due to the ambiguity of 
the word zais, which may mean either. That Jn. uses zais 
in v. 51 (and there alone in the Gospel), although he has vids 
in vv. 46, 47, 50, 53, may be significant in this connexion? 


1 Chadwick, Expositor, iv. v. 443 £.; so Westcott, 72 loc. 

2 There is a miracle story in the Babylonian Talmud (Ber. 34b) 
which looks like another version of this. When a son of Gamaliel 
was sick, the father sent messengers to Rabbi Chanina ben Dosa to 
ask for his intercessions. He prayed, and then said, ‘‘ Go, for the 
fever has now left him.” They marked the time, and going back found 
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avtod Tov viov’ nuedAev yap aroOvycKkev. 48. elev ovv 6 Inocots 


See, for the ‘‘miraculous” element in the story, Introd., 
p. clxxix. 

HAGev ody KTA, ovy Expresses sequence, not causation (see 
on 172). It was not decause the Galileans welcomed Him that 
Jesus moved on to Cana. mdédw, a favourite word with Jn. 
(see on 4%), reminds the reader that He had been there 
before. 

Kava . . . Stou émoinoev 75 USwp otvov. An explanatory note 
reminding the reader of the narrative of 21f-, 

kai 4v. So ABCTAOW; XDLNT? have jy dé. 

Baotttkds, z.e. one of the courtiers of Herod, tetrarch of 
Galilee; D has BaotAwckés, regul/us, which would convey the 
erroneous idea that this courtier was a petty king. Some have 
identified him with Chuza, Herod’s steward (Lk. 8%), or with 
Manaen (Acts 131); but this is only guess-work. The man was 
eager to invoke any help that might cure his son, quite inde- 
pendently of his religious principles or position. 

47. dxotcas St... dre vrecttantts is followed by the 
actual words which reached the anxious father, viz. ‘‘ Jesus is 
coming from Judza into Galilee’’; hence, in accordance with 
Jn.’s practice, 6 is omitted before “Ingots (see on 43). 

éaqdOev mpds adtév. The man left his son for a time, in his 
eagerness to secure the aid of a healer. 

After 4pdra the rec. has airdv, but om. SBCDLT W. 

xataBy. See on 2% for ‘‘ going down” from Cana to 
Capernaum. ; 

kal idontor adtod t. 6. iaéofas occurs in Jn. only once again 
(513), except in a quotation where it is used metaphorically 
(12°), Presumably the ‘‘ signs” which had impressed the 
people at Jerusalem (228) were works of healing, but Jn. does 
not say so explicitly. He assumes that his readers will know 
why it was that a man whose son was sick should seek Jesus, 
sc. because of His reputation as a healer. 

Hpedrev aroOvicxew, Zucipiebat mort. The phrase is used 
at 115 1233 1882 of the impending death of Jesus; but in 
the present passage there is no suggestion in 7jedAe of the 
inevitability or predestined certainty of the boy’s death; it 
expresses futurity only, ‘‘ was going to die.” 
that in that hour the boy had been cured. See Trench, Miracles, 
p. 123. 
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48, elwev 6°l. wpds adtév. For the constr. of Aéyew here and 
at v. 49, see on 2°. 

The answer of Jesus was neither ‘‘ Yes”? nor ‘‘ No.” It 
almost conveys a feeling of disappointment that the working 
of ‘‘signs”’ should be expected of Him. The Samaritan 
villagers had accepted Him because of His words alone, without 
any signs (441: 4), 

The collocation onpeta kat tépara does not occur again in 
Jn., but it is frequent in the Greek Bible (Ex. 73, Isa. 8'8 203, 
Dan. 42-3 627, Mt. 2424, Mk. 132, Acts 219 22-48 430 512 68 736 
142 1512, Rom. 15!°, 2 Cor. 1217, 2 Thess. 2°, Heb. 2). épas, 
‘a prodigy,” never occurs in the N.T. except in conjunction 
with onpetov. No doubt a oyuetov need not be miraculous, but 
the Jews, like all the peoples of early ages, were more ready 
to see the Divine power in what seemed to be ‘* supernatural ”’ 
than in the ‘‘ natural” order; and it is not likely that they 
would have distinguished sharply a onpetov from a tépas. Jn. 
is specially prone to use the word onpetov when speaking of the 
‘‘ works ” of Jesus (see Introd., p. clxxvi, and also on 2, 
where the relation between faith and ‘‘ signs”? in the Fourth 
Gospel is considered). 

od ph moredonte. This might be interrogative: ‘‘ Will 
you not believe without signs?” But more probably it is 
categorical: ‘‘ You will not believe, etc.”” That the Jews 
‘*seek signs”? (1 Cor. 17%) was as true at Cana as in 
Jerusalem. The plural aucrevonre may indicate that the 
words, although addressed to an individual, include in their 
reference a whole class of people to which the nobleman 
belonged. 

49. xipue. ‘‘ Sir.”” For this mode of address, see on 138, 

katéBnO. The man perceives that his request has not 
been definitely refused, despite what Jesus had said to him 
and to the bystanders as to the imperfection of a faith based on 
** signs.” 

amply dmoQavetv t5 7. p. In like manner, Martha and Mary 
(1171-32) thought that for Jesus to rescue their sick brother 
from death, He must be by his bedside. ‘‘ Duplex imbecillitas 
rogantis, quasi Dominus necesse haberet adesse, nec posset 
aeque resuscitare mortem. Atqui etiam ante quam descendit 
parens, vitae restitutus est filius eius ”’ (Bengel). 

76 madiov pov. A fam. 13 have vicv for wadiov. But not 
only is wadéov the word in the best texts; it is obviously 
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right. ‘‘ My little child,” the father says in his anguish; cf. 
Mk. 9% 6 rarip rod madiov. 

50. The answer of Jesus tests the father severely. ‘‘Go 
thy way ; thy son lives.”” When the father had left the boy, he 
was at the point of death (v. 47); but the only assurance that 
Jesus gave was that the boy was still living. See Introd., 
p. clxxx. 

Before ériorevoey the rec. inserts caf (ACNTA®), but om. 
xBDW. 

énioteucev TO Néyw. For the constr., cf. 547; and note that 
the man believed without any corroboration of Jesus’ words. 
See-20". 

kat éwopeveto. The impft. marks the continuous progress 
of the man’s journey, and not any sudden movement of depar- 
ture. Cf. Mt. 241, Lk. 23 76 19% 24°8, for éopevero. 

By some commentators a difficulty has been found in the 
statement of v. 52, that the anxious father did not reach home 
until the next day, although Jesus’ words of assurance had 
been addressed to him at 1 p.m. (see on v. 52). But even if 
we are to apply such strict tests of time and circumstance to 
the Johannine stories, there is no special difficulty here. It is 
20 miles or more, the way being rough and hilly, from Cana to 
Capernaum. Presumably the BacidrKxdés had a retinue with 
him, and it would take some time to get them together for the 
journey. Even if an immediate start had been made in the 
midday heat, it would not have been easy to reach Capernaum 
the same evening. If we are to speculate about such a matter, 
it seems probable that the father got home early the next 
morning, for his anxiety would have prevented him resting at 
night on the way. If he left Cana at 3 p.m. and got home at 
2 a.m. next morning, all the time conditions of the story would 
be satisfied. 

51. bmfvtycav, So NBCDLNOV/;; the rec. has dmjvrycar. 
Char 20%. 

After ait@ the rec. adds kat érjyyeAav (ND have jyyeAar) ; 
om. BLN. 

6 mais. This is the only appearance of vais in Jn., and 
it is replaced (wrongly) by vids in DL fam. 13. See on 
Vv. 49. 

ae attod (NABCW), the rec. has cov (with DLA®), as if 
drt after Aéyovres were Oru recttantis, introducing the actual 
words of the servants. 
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52. éwé0eto. This is the best attested reading. Fam. 13 
give the more usual form éruv@dvero. mvv@dvowar does not 
occur again in Jn. 

Thy dpav rap aitav. So NACDNW6®; the rec. has zap’ 
aitav THv epav; B omits zap airév, and has tiv dpav éxewyv. 

év 7 Koppdtepov écxev, ‘‘ in which he got better,’”’ the aor. 
marking a definite change in his condition. xopidrepov is not 
found again in the LXX or N.T., but the phrase xouwas éxers, 
‘* you are doing finely,”’ occurs in Arrian, Zzcf. ili. 10. 13, an 
apposite passage cited by Wetstein. xopipérepov éoyev is good, 
idiomatic Greek, and does not read like a translation from the 
Aramaic. Cf. Introd., p. Ixvii. 

elrrav ov. So BCLNW/;; the rec. has xai efrov (NAD®). 

Stu (vecz¢tantis) introduces the actual words of the servants. 

The spelling éx@é5 (sAB*CDW®) must be preferred to the 
rec. xs (cf. Acts 78, Heb. 13°). 

dpav éBSdpnv, sc. about the seventh hour, the acc. being 
less definite than the dat. of v. 53; see Ex. 9! ravryny ri 
dpav avpiov, ‘‘to-morrow adout this hour” (cf. Rev. 3° zotav 
@pav). The seventh hour was 1 p.m. (see on 1%), The point 
may be, however, that it was common belief that the seventh 
hour of fever was the critical hour. Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. vi. 16) thought that the seventh day of any disease 
marked the crisis. 

6 mupetés, ‘the fever’. The word occurs again in N.T. 
only at Mt 8%, Mk. 151, Lk. 4%: 5, Acts 288, 

53. éxeivy TH Spa, ‘‘ that very hour,” the dat. fixing the hour 
definitely. The rec. text prefixes ev, but N*BC omit. In this 
was the onpeor, that the fever left the boy at the exact time 
that Jesus said, ‘‘ Thy son lives.” 

émioteucer, ‘‘ believed,” the verb being used absolutely, to 
express complete faith (see on 1”). 

kat 7] oikia adtod 6\y. Cf. Acts 18°. 

54, wédw Sedtepov. This tautologous phrase occurs again 
2118; cf. wdAw ék devtépov, Mt. 264%, Acts 10), 

The sentence points back to the miracle at Cana, which 
Jn. says was the first of the ‘‘ signs’ of Jesus; and it calls 
attention to the fact that the healing of the nobleman’s son 
was, like the earlier sign, wrought after Jesus had left Judea 
for Galilee. 
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The Feeding of the Five Thousand (V1. 1-13) 


VI. 1ff. The incident of the Feeding of the Five Thousand 
eis the only one in the public ministry of Jesus before the last 
visit to Jerusalem which is found in all four Gospels; Mk., Mt., 
and Jn. (but not Luke) adding an account of the Storm on the 
Lake. The Synoptists (Mk. 691, Mt. 1415, Lk. 9!f-) agree 
in placing the miraculous feeding after the return of the Twelve 
from their mission, and after the beheading of John the Baptist. 
The labours which the apostles had undertaken made a period 
of rest desirable (Mk. 6%); and also it was but prudent to go 
into retirement for a time, as Herod’s suspicions had been 
aroused, and he was desirous of seeing Jesus (Lk. 9°). The 
setting of the miracle in Jn. is not inconsistent with these some- 
what vague indications of the period in the ministry of Jesus 
at which it was wrought. 

Reasons have been given already for the conclusion (see 
Introd., p. xvii) that cc. 5 and 6 have been transposed, so that 
in the original draft of Jn., c. 6 followed directly after c. 4. 
At the end of c. 4 Jesus and His disciples are at Cana, and we 
now find them crossing the Sea of Galilee to its north-eastern 
side. They probably followed the road familiar to them (21%), 
and went down from Cana to Capernaum, where they had their 
heavy? fishing-boat (76 zAociov, Mk. 63%). Mk. (followed by 
Mt.) says that the place to which they went by boat was ‘‘a 
desert place,”’ as Jesus wished to retire for a time from public 
view, but that the crowd followed them by road, evidently being 
able to observe the course the boat was taking, and arrived 
before them (Mk. 6%%- 33), Jn. rather implies that Jesus and 
His disciples arrived first (6%). Lk. (9!) gives the name of the 
place as Bethsaida, by which he must mean Bethsaida Julias 
(et Tell) at the extreme north end of the lake, on the eastern 
side, for no other Bethsaida is known.” These data are all 
fairly consistent with each other, if we suppose that the place 
was the little plain on the north-eastern shore (about a mile 
south of Bethsaida Julias) which is now called e/-Batthah. 
This was grazing ground, and there would be abundance of 
grass there at the Passover season (cf. 6% 1°, Mk. 6%).3 A hill 
(6) rises up behind it. This plain is about 4 miles by boat 
from Tell Him (the most probable site of Capernaum; see on 


1 As it held thirteen persons, it must have been a large boat. 

2 The supposition that there was another Bethsaida on the western 
shore lacks evidence, and is improbable. Cf. 1271. 

3 It is said that grass is found there at all seasons (W. M. Christie, 
D.C.G. ii. 589) ; cf. Rix (Tent and Testament, pp. 265 ff.) for the geo- 
graphical problem. 
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212), and perhaps 9 miles from it by following the path along 
the western shore and crossing the fords of Jordan, where it 
flows into the lake from the north. It was the latter route that 
the crowds took who followed Jesus. See further 615! 

1, peta tadra. For this phrase, see Introd., p. cviii. 

9 OQdrAacoa tHs ToAtAaias is the name given in Mt. and 
Mk. to the lake called in the O.T. the ‘‘ Sea of Chinnereth ”’ 
(Num. 34", etc.). It is called » Acuvy Tevvnoaper in Lk. 5}, 
and 4 @ddAacoca trys TiBepiddos in Jn. 211. Tiberias was a 
town on the western shore, founded a.p. 22 by Herod Antipas, 
and named after Tiberius, which shows that the designation 
‘* the Sea of Tiberias ”’ could hardly have been current during 
our Lord’s ministry.1_ Accordingly the double designation 
found here, ris Oaddooys tis TadtAaias tis TiBepiddos, shows 
the use of the contemporary name ‘‘the Sea of Galilee,” 
followed by the explanatory gloss ‘‘ that is, of Tiberias,’’ added 
to identify the lake for Greek readers at the end of the first 
century. If we ascribe rjs Oaddooys tis TadtAaias to the 
aged apostle, John the son of Zebedee, when telling his 
reminiscences, the addition tis TiBepiddos would naturally be 
made by the evangelist, whom we call Jn. Cf. v. 23 for the 
town of Tiberias. 

2. HKodovda 84. SoNBDLNW. But the rec. cat 7jKxorovbe 
(ATA®) is quite in Jn.’s manner, who often uses xai for 8€ 
(see below, v. 21). 

‘* A great crowd was following Him” (cf. Mt. 1418, Lk. 9!!; 
and see Mk. 6°), z.e. not only did they follow Him now, when 
He wished to be in retirement, but they had been following 
Him about before He crossed the lake; jxodovbe is the 
impft. of continued action. Their reason was ‘‘ because they 
were noticing the signs that He was doing on the sick.” 
€Gedpouv (BDLN®) is the better reading, as preserving the 
idea that they had been continually observing His powers of 
healing (for Oewpety in a like context, cf. 275), but xTA have 
éspwv. W has Gewpodrres. 

As Jn. represents the matter, it was previous works of 
healing that had attracted the attention of the crowds; e.g., 
presumably, the cure of the nobleman’s son, which has just 
been narrated (4*64-). Cf. also the works of healing narrated 
in Mk. 1% 32.40 21 31 65, but not described by Jn. Mt. 1414 

1 Josephus (B. J. iii. 3, 5) has rs rpds TiBepidda Atuvns, which Niese 
notes as having been altered in inferior MSS. to Ti:Bepiddos. 
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and Lk. 9!!, however, record that Jesus began the day on this 
occasion by healing the sick. This is not mentioned by Mk. 
On the other hand, Mk. 6% (followed by Lk. 914, but not by 
Mt.) says that the earlier part of the day was spent in teaching 
the people; but neither for this nor for works of healing is there 
room in the Johannine narrative (see below on v. 5). Jn. 
seems to know the Marcan story (see on v. 7), but he corrects 
it as he proceeds. See Introd., p. xcvii. 

8. dvAdOev Be eis TS Spos ‘In., ‘‘ Jesus went up to the hill,” 
z.e. the hill rising out of the little plain by the shore. Mk. 
(6%), followed by Mt., mentions the hill after his narrative 
of the miracle; but Mt. (15%), in telling what preceded the 
parallel miracle of the Feeding of the Four Thousand, says, 
as Jn. does here, dvaBas eis TO dpos éxdOnro éxet. Perhaps Jn. 
has borrowed here from Mt., but this is unlikely.1 

It was the habit of Jesus to sz# when He taught, as the 
Rabbis were accustomed to do (cf. Mk. 41 9, Mt. 265, Lk. 42° 
5° [Jn.] 87); and He was wont to go up to the hills, whether for 
teaching (Mt. 51 248) or for prayer (Mk. 6%, Lk. 61? 9%). 

The verb avépxouax occurs again in N.T. only at Gal. 118; 
and x*D give amjAer here. 

This narrative represents Jesus and His disciples as having 
arrived at the eastern side of the lake before the crowd, who 
according to Mk. (6°%) had arrived there first. According to 
Mk. 6°, Lk. 91°, the disciples who were with Jesus were the 
‘‘ apostles”; and this is implied in Jn.’s narrative, though 
not explicitly stated, for the twelve baskets of fragments of 
v. 13 indicate that the number of disciples present was twelve. 
See on 2?. 

4. It has been pointed out? that, although 16 mdcoya is 
read here by all MSS. and vss., yet there are patristic comments 
on the verse which suggest that some early writers did not 
treat ‘‘ the feast ’’ of 64 as a Passover, and that therefore the 
texts before them did not include the words 76 racya at this 
point. Thus Irenzeus (er. 11. xxii. 3) is silent as to this 
Passover, although it would have been apposite to his argu- 
ment to use it.2 If 76 wécya were omitted here, it would be 
natural to identify the feast of this verse with the Feast of 


1 See Introd., p. xcvi. Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 413, hazards 
the guess that the words dyads els rd dpos éxdOnro éxei Originally stood 
in the text of Mk. 

2 Most explicitly by Hort, Select Readings, p. 77. 

8 See Introd., p. xviii. 
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Tabernacles noted in 72. Having regard to the importance 
of the oxyvornyia, it might properly be described as pre- 
eminently 4 éopth tav “loudaiwy (see on 72). But it would 
be precarious to omit words so fully attested as 76 wdcya ;+ 
and on the hypothesis, which has been adopted in this Com- 
mentary, that c. 5 comes after c. 6 (see Introd., p. xviii), all is 
clear. The Passover mentioned here as ‘‘ near” is the feast 
whose celebration is narrated in 51; 7.e. it was the second 
Passover of the public ministry of Jesus (that mentioned in 2° 
being the first), and was probably the Passover of the year 
28 A.D. 

For the phrase ‘‘ feast of zhe Jews,” see on 218; and cf. 
28 1921. 42, 

It has been suggested that this note about the approaching 
Passover was introduced into the narrative to explain the large 
concourse of persons who were present on the occasion of the 
miracle, and who are supposed to have been thronging the 
roads on the way to Jerusalem for the observance of the feast. 
But the north-eastern corner of the lake is hardly a point at 
which we should expect to find thousands of such travellers. 
Jn. is fond of introducing notes of time into his narrative (see 
p. cii), and he has similar notes about approaching festivals at 
218 72 7755, éyyds is a favourite word with him, both in relation 
to time and to distance. 

5. émdpas ody Tods dp0adpods 6 “In. For this phrase, see on 
4, where, as here, it is followed by the verb @eéo@a. It is 
used again of Jesus at 171; cf. also 1144 and Lk. 6, For 
Gedo Oat see on 114, 

tos dxXos, Z.€. apparently the dyAos wodvs of v. 2 (see on 
12°), who had followed Jesus and His disciples round the head 
of the lake. But, no doubt, once it was known where He was, 
people would flock to the place from the neighbouring villages 
to see and hear Him. According to the Synoptists (see on 
v. 2), the crowd came upon Jesus early in the morning, and 
the day was spent teaching or healing their sick. Then, 
towards evening, the disciples suggest that the people should 
be sent away that they might buy food for themselves. Jn. 
tells nothing of teaching or healing on this occasion, and he 
represents Jesus as having foreseen, as soon as the crowd began 
to gather, the difficulty that would arise about food. When He 
saw the great multitude coming, He asked Philip, ‘‘ Whence 
are we to buy loaves ? ”’ 


1 Burkitt (Ev. da Mepharveshé, ii. 313) shows that the Syriac 
tradition is against omitting 76 rdoxa. 
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, It is to be observed that in the narratives of the Feeding of 

the Four Thousand (Mk. 84, Mt. 15%%), although zo¢ in the 
parallel narratives of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, the 
disciples put this question (ré@ev) to Jesus. The question is 
the same as that which Moses puts to Yahweh (Num. 113), 
mwo0ev por kpéa Sodvat ravti tH Aa@ TovTw; and the misgivings 
of Moses, when he reflects that he had 600,000 footmen 
to feed, are expressed in terms not unlike those which Philip 
uses here, wav 1d dos THs Oardoons ovvaxOynoerar adrots Kal 
dpxéoet avtois; (Num. 11”), 

Another O.T. parallel may be found in 2 Kings 4%, where 
Elisha’s servant exclaims at the impossibility of feeding a 
hundred men with twenty barley loaves and ears of corn “in 
his sack ”’ (eixoou dprovs kpiBivous Kat Taddbas, Z.é. cakes). The 
narrative relates that Elisha said, Ads té dag Kal éoférwoar, 
declaring that Yahweh had told him there would be enough 
and to spare. And so it was: épayov kal xarédurov. This is a 
story which bears a likeness to the Feedings of the Multitudes 
in the Gospels, in detail much more striking than the story of 
the miraculous increase of meal and oil by Elijah’s interven- 
tion (1 Kings 1716). See Introd., p. clxxxi. 

However, in Jn.’s narrative the question (1é0ev) is a question 
put by Jesus Himself to Philip. Philip was of Bethsaida 
(14), and presumably he knew the neighbourhood ; he was 
thus the natural person of whom to ask where bread could be 
bought. This is one of those reminiscences which suggest the 
testimony of an eye-witness. The Synoptists, in their accounts 
of the wonderful Feedings of the Multitudes, do not name 
individual disciples; but Jn. names both Philip and Andrew, 
and their figures emerge from his narrative as those of real 
persons, each with his own characteristics. See below on v. 8. 

héyet mpds OA. For this constr., see on 2°. 

For éyopdowpey (sABDNW®), the rec. has dyopdcoper. 

6. todto Sé éXeyev TreipdLwv adrév kth. We have seen already 
(cf. Introd., p. xxxiv) that Jn. is apt to comment on the words 
of Jesus and offer explanations of them. The comment at 
this point is probably due to a misunderstanding (as at 21), 
Jn. thinks it necessary to explain why Jesus asked Philip where 
bread could be bought, because he hesitates to represent Him 
as asking a question which would suggest His ignorance of 
the answer. But the true humanity of Jesus is not realised, 
if it is assumed that He never asked questions about the simple 
matters of every day. 
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Jn. does not write thus of Jesus elsewhere. On His way to 
the tomb of Lazarus, Jesus asks where it is (114). When He 
saw the fishing-boat on the lake, He asked them if they had 
caught any fish (21°, where, however, He may be represented 
as knowing that nothing had been caught). It is by a like 
mistaken idea of reverence that the later Synoptists often omit 
questions which Mk. represents Jesus as asking, e.g.: ‘‘ Who 
touched my garments ?”’ (Mk. 5°, Lk. 8%, omitted by Mt.). 
‘*Seest thou aught?” addressed to the blind man who was 
healed by stages, is found only in Mk. 878. ‘‘ How long time 
is it since this hath come to him ? ” asked of the epileptic boy’s 
father (Mk. 974), is omitted by Mt. and Lk. 

The simple question, ‘‘ Where can bread be bought?” 
asked by Jesus of a disciple who was familiar with the locality, 
needs not to be explained or explained away. 

mepatew does not occur again in Jn., but that by itself does 
not prove the verse to be a later gloss, although it raises the 
question if it may not have been added after Jn. had com- 
pleted his work. 

7. Siakocioy Snvapiwvy dptot obK apkodow KtTrA. There is no 
mention of the ‘‘two hundred pennyworth”’ in Mt. or Lk., 
but Mk. 6%” makes the disciples say dyopdcwpev Syvapiwv 
diaxociwy dptovs; It is probable that Jn. is recalling the 
phraseology of Mk. at this point, although it is possible that 
two distinct traditions, that which came through Peter and 
that which came through John the son of Zebedee, have inde- 
pendently preserved the same remark made by disciples. Jn. 
several times betrays a knowledge of the Marcan narrative, 
which he corrects where necessary.? 

A denarius was the ordinary day’s wage of a labourer 
(cf. Mt. 207). Even if the disciples had as much as two 
hundred denarii in their common purse (139), which is 
improbable, Philip points out that they would not purchase 
enough bread to feed five thousand people, nor would 
it be easy to find so much bread in the vicinity without 
notice. 

There is a reminiscence of the phrase tva éxaoros Bpayd 
tm AdBy in a passage quoted below (v. 11) from the second- 
century Acts of John. 

8. efs ek TOv pabynTdv attod. This description of an apostle 
is not found in the Synoptists (except at Mk. 131, without 

1 See Introd., p. xcvii. 


: 
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ex); but Jn. has it again at r2* 1323; cf. 1817-2, For the 
constr. eis é« followed by a gen. plur., see on 1%. 

For the designation of Andrew as ‘‘ Simon Peter’s brother,”’ 
see on 1°. His first impulse of discipleship was to find Peter 
and bring him to Jesus (1*1)._ He appears here as a resourceful 
person who tries to find a practical answer to the question put 
to Philip by Jesus, although he does not think that he has been 
successful in gathering a sufficient supply of food. In 1270-22 
Philip and Andrew are again associated in somewhat similar 
fashion, Philip not knowing what to do until he has consulted 
Andrew. ‘These notices in Jn. supply the only indications of 
Andrew’s character that we have, and it is interesting to observe 
their consistency with each other. The only distinctive 
mention of Andrew in the Synoptists is at Mk. 138, where he 
appears as associated with the inner circle of the Twelve— 
Peter, James, and John. 

A second-century notice of Andrew and Philip shows that 
they were held to be among the leaders of the Twelve. When 
Papias collected traditions from the elders of his day, he used 
to ask them, ‘‘ What did Andrew and what did Peter say ? 
Or what did Philip? Or what Thomas or James or John or 
Matthew ?” (Eus. #.Z£. iii. 39. 4), placing them respectively 
first and third of the apostles whom he names. 

In the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon, Andrew is 
specially associated with the writing of the Fourth Gospel: 
‘*eadem nocte revelatum Andreae ex apostolis ut, recog- 
noscentibus cunctis, Johannes suo nomine cuncta describeret ”’; 
and it is possible that his intimacy with John the son of 
Zebedee was handed down by tradition, although it cannot be 
held that he lived until the Gospel was published (see Introd., 

. lvi). 

9. In the Synoptists the five loaves and two fishes are the 
provision which the disciples had for their own use. In Jn., 
Andrew reports that a lad was present who had this food with 
him, possibly having brought it from a neighbouring village, 
for Jesus and the Twelve. 

matSdpiov. There isno mention of this lad in the Synop- 
tists; seeabove. The word zaddpioy does not occur elsewhere 
in the N.T., but it is frequent in the LXX; and it must be 
noted that it is the word used of Elisha’s servant (2 Kings 
4°8- 43) in the passage immediately preceding the story of 


- Elisha’s multiplication of the loaves (see above on v. 5). 


The rec. has waddpov & (ATA®); XBDLNW om. &. 
The Synoptists sometimes use «is or év, as a kind of indefinite 
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article, for rs or re (cf. Mt. 8° 26); but this is not the style 
of Jn. (cf., however, 11 19%). 

kpWivous. It is only Jn. who tells that the loaves were of 
barley. Barley bread, being cheaper than wheaten, was the 
common food of the poor; cf. Judg. 718 and Ezek. 13. Re- 
ference has already been made to dprous xpvOivous in the 
Elisha story (2 Kings 4%). 

So épdpia. The Synoptists say dvo ix@vas; and Mt. and 
Mk. in the parallel narrative of the Feeding of the Four Thou- 
sand say 6A/ya, ixOvd.a. 

The word édprov (only found here and at 21% 10 18 in the 
Greek Bible) is a dim. of éWov, which originally meant ‘‘ cooked 
food,” and thence came to be used of any relish taken with 
food; e.g. in Pap. Fay. 119%! eis ra yevéows Tepédrns menus 
adpra,) the éydpia were delicacies for a birthday feast. Thus 
oapia in the present passage stands for drzed or pickled fish. 
The curing of fish was an important industry on the shores 
of the Sea of Galilee, and is alluded to as such by Strabo.? 
Neither in Jn. nor in the Synoptic narrative is there any mention 
of lighting a fire and cooking fish on the occasion of the miracle; 
and it is not to be supposed that the meal was of raw, fresh fish 
and bread. See, however, on 217°. 

10. woujoare (for the aor. imper., see on 2°) tods dvOpd:rous 
dvatecety . . . dvémecay ody of dvdpes. The R.V. distinguishes 
avOpdrovus from dvdpes: ‘‘ make the people sit down . . . so the 
men sat down,” suggesting that the women (or children), if 
present, remained standing. But no such discrimination is 
indicated in the Synoptic accounts, and it would, in the cir- 
cumstances, be improbable, despite the Oriental subordination 
of women: éréragev atrois dvaxAiOjvac mdvtas is Mk’s state- 
ment. dvyp is an infrequent word in Jn., occurring again 
only 113 30 and 416 17.18 (of a husband); and it may be that 
its introduction here is due to a reminiscence of Mk.’s 
mevtacxiAvo dvdpes, to which Mt. afterwards added the gloss 
xwpis yuvatkav kat radiwv, as he did also in the parallel nar- 
rative of the Feeding of the Four Thousand (Mt. 147! 1538), 
Jn. returns to the word adv6pw7o at v. 14. 

dvarimrew is ‘‘to lie back” or ‘‘ recline,’ whether on the 


1 About Ioo A.D., cited by Milligan, Vocab. 

® xvi. c. 2, § 45, quoted by G. A. Smith, Hist. Geogr. of Holy Land, 
Pp. 454, who adds, “‘ The pickled fish of Galilee were known throughout 
the Roman world.” 
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sloping hillside (as here) or on a couch (as at the Last 
Supper, 13" 21). Mk. uses dvamiarew as well as dvaxXivew 
in his parallel narrative ; Mt. has avaxAivew only, and Lk. 
KatakAivev. 

xéptos modus, ‘* there was much grass ’’—gvreen grass, Mk. 
says—it being spring-time, after the rainy season, just before 
the Passover (v. 4). Jn. does not mention the greenness of 
the grass, nor does he say anything about the people being 
distributed into groups or companies. ; 

-11. €haBev obv tods dprous. Jesus took the loaves, and 
pene them, caused them to be distributed, thus acting as 
ost. 

It is remarkable, and probably significant, that Jn., alone 
of the evangelists, does not say that the loaves were Jroken by 
Jesus, as well as d/essed. In all the narratives descriptive of 
the Feedings of the Multitudes, except this, we have dprovs 
éxAacev OF katéxAacev Tovs aprovs, or the like. Jn. never uses the 
verb «Adw or xataxAdw. Now, in all the accounts of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, that Jesus ‘‘ brake the Bread” 
is explicitly mentioned, ékAacev dprov, only one loaf being 
used. The rite itself is called in Acts 24% 7 KAdows rod dprov 
(cf. Acts 20’, and perhaps Acts 27%), so essential a feature was 
the breaking of the one loaf deemed to be. Thus, in this 
particular, the Johannine narrative of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand is less suggestive of the action of Jesus at the Last 
Supper than are the Synoptic narratives of the same miracle. 
By the omission of dprovs ékAacev Jn. has deviated from the 
Synoptic tradition in a fashion which suggests that he did not 
regard the miraculous meal, which he describes, as anticipatory 
of the sacrament with which he was familiar, although he does 
not tell of its institution. The discourse which follows (cf. 
esp. vv. 52-56) cannot be interpreted without including a 
sacramental reference; but it would seem, nevertheless, that 
Jn. wishes to avoid suggesting that the miraculous feeding 
was a sacramental meal. 

It is just possible, although unlikely, that Jn. omits all 
mention of the breaking of the bread, zo¢ because he did not 
regard the meal as sacramental, but because he lays stress on 
the circumstance (19%) that the Body of Christ was not broken 
on the Cross. 

We must also note that Jn. omits the words, dvaBrépas 
eis tov ovpavdv before the blessing of the loaves, which are 
common to all three Synoptists. This ‘‘ lifting up of the 
eyes ” was a very ancient feature of the Eucharistic rite, and 
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we cannot be sure how far back it goes (cf. 1144 171, and see 
on 4%), 

In another detail, per contra, Jn.’s narrative of the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand suggests the Last Supper more clearly 
than the Synoptists do. In Jn., it is Jesus Himself who dis- 
tributes the loaves to the multitudes, 8édwxev tots dvaKerpevors, 
just as He distributed the Bread to His disciples on the eve of 
His Passion (cf. also 2118); but in the Synoptists, it is the Twelve 
who, acting under His direction, bring the loaves round, which 
probably was what actually took place. Jn.’s duédwxev, however, 
need not be taken as excluding the assistance of the Twelve 
in the distribution, although this is not explicitly mentioned. 
Qui factt per alium, factt per se. 

The rec. text inserts after duddwxey the words tots pabyrais, 
ot 5 pabyrai (so X°CDI'A®), but this is a harmonising gloss 
introduced from Mt. 14!%. The intercalated words are not 
found in S*ABLNW or in most vss. 

We must now examine the word etxapiotqoas, ‘‘ having 
given thanks.” «ddAoyetv is the verb used in the Synoptic 
parallels (Mk. 6%, Mt. 148, Lk. 96); but Mk. (8°) and Mt. 
(15%*) have edyapicreitv in a similar context in their narratives 
of the Feeding of the Four Thousand. In the accounts of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, Lk. (22!%) and Paul (1 Cor. 
11™) use edxapioreity of the Blessing of the Bread, while Mt. 
(26?"), Mk. (1478), and Lk. (22!”) use it of the Blessing of the 
Cup, the Cup being called by Paul 16 rorjpiov tis cddAoyias 
3 eddAoyodpev (1 Cor. 101*), In these passages it is not possible 
to distinguish in meaning between cixapiorety and evdAoyeiv,! 
although edyapicrety and edyapiotia soon came to be used in 
a special sense in connexion with the Holy Communion (cf. 
Ignat. Philad. 4 orovddoare ovv pia edxapiotia, and see Justin, 
Apol. i. 66, and Iren. Her. iv. 18. 5). 

But the verb eiAoyety is never used in Jn. (except once in 
a quotation, 121%); and he uses edyapicrety elsewhere (114, 
IIdrep edxapior® oor) where no sacramental reference is 
possible. In this general sense, ‘‘ giving of thanks,” edyapuorety 
occurs a few times in the later books of the LXX (Judith 8”, 
2 Macc. 12°) and in Philo, as well as frequently in the N.T., 
e.g. Lk. 1716 184, and very often in Paul. 

It may be that the ‘‘ giving of thanks” or ‘‘ blessing” 
which all the evangelists mention in their narratives of the 
miraculous Feedings of the Multitudes was the grace before 
meat which the Lord used, and which was the usual habit of 
piety before a meal (cf. Deut. 81°). The form of Jewish ‘‘ grace” 
which has come down to us is, ‘‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our 

1Cf. Swete, J.T.S., Jan. 1902, p. 163. 
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God, king of the world, who bringeth forth bread from the 
earth.” But if this is the allusion in cbxapioTioas OF ebAoyjoas 
in the evangelical narratives of the Miraculous Feedings, it is 
curious that no such phrase occurs in connexion with the other 
meals described in the Gospels at which Jesus presided or was 
the principal Guest (Lk. 24°° is sacramental). Jn. does not 
hint that ‘‘a blessing” was asked or pronounced at the 
Marriage Feast in Cana (21), or at the supper in Bethany (122), 
or at the meal by the lake-side (211). Cf. Mk. 148, Lk. 579 787. 
In Acts 27* it is said, indeed, of Paul AaBav dprov cdxapiorycey 
73 OG evotiov wavtwv Kai KkAdoas Hp~uto écbiew ; but it is not 
clear that this was an ordinary meal preceded by a ‘“‘ grace.” 
Knowling and Blass regard it as a sacramental celebration. 

Whatever be the reason, it would seem that the evangelical 
traditions handed down the incident of Jesus ‘‘ blessing ”’ the 
loaves at the Miraculous Feedings as an incident of special 
significance. The similarity to this verse of Jn. 211%, AapBaver 
Tov aptov Kai didwow airois kal Td 6Waptov duoiws, brings out the 
more clearly the omission of any such word as exapuorijoas 
or evdoyjoas in the latter passage. 

The stress that was laid in early times on the blessing of the 
loaves, in connexion with their multiplication, is apparent in a 
legend preserved in the second-century Acts of John (§ 93): 
‘* If at any time He were bidden by one of the Pharisees and 
went to the bidding, we accompanied Him; and before each 
was set one loaf by him that had bidden us, He also receiving 
one loaf. And, blessing His own loaf, He would divide it 
among us; and from that little each was filled (ék rod Bpaxéos 
éxaotos éxoptalero: see v. 7 above), and our own loaves were 
saved whole, so that they who bade Him were amazed.’”’ The 
act of blessing is a preliminary condition of the miracle, accord- 
ing to this writer. See on 678 below. 

3cov 7Oedov. All the evangelists agree in the statement 
that the multitudes ‘‘ were filled,” z.e. that they had a sub- 
stantial meal, and not merely a scrap of food; but Jn. is even 
more explicit, saying that of the fish as well as of the loaves 
they had as much as they wished for. 

12. éverAjoOncav. The Synoptists have éxopracOycay, as 
Jn. has at v. 26. The phrase pera 76 éurAnoOjvar used of the 
Eucharist in the Didache (x. 1) probably comes from this 
passage. 

Ta weptocevcavta KkAdopata. Mk. (64%) has the curious 
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expression xAdopara dadexa kopivwy Aynpopara, but Mt. (14) has 
7d mwepiscciov Tov KAacpdrwv, and Lk. (9!) has 76 qepiooedoav 
abrois kAacudtwv. Jn. uses wepiooevery Only here and in v. 13 
(he has zepicodv at 101); and it has been suggested that he 
is here dependent either on Lk. or Mt., rather than Mk. 
But he was quite capable of correcting Mk.’s mAnpopara, 
just as Lk. and Mt. have done, and the verb wepiocevew is the 
natural one to use. Jn. uses the word zAyjpwya only of the 
‘* fulness ”’ of Christ (116), and avoids it in all other contexts, per- 
haps because of its misleading employment in Gnostic systems. 

kAdopa is a word used in the N.T. only in the Gospel 
accounts of the miraculous feedings. It is rare in LXX, but 
we find kAdcpata dprwy in Ezek. 13! and xAdopare dprov in 
Judg. 195 (A text). It is used of the Bread of the Eucharist in 
the Didache (ix. 3). 

Lightfoot! recalls a Jewish custom at meals of leaving 
something over for those who served: this was called Axs, 
peah. ‘This possibly is behind the incident recorded here. The 
apostles had each his travelling-basket or xédwos (cf. Judg. 
6!°), and having ministered to the people they went round and 
collected what was left over. Juvenal mentions the xédwos 
as a basket characteristic of Jews: ‘‘ quorum cophinus 
foenumque supellex ”’ (Sa¢. iii. 14). All four evangelists have 
the word xdé¢wvos, while in the parallel narrative of the Feeding 
of the Four Thousand the word is ozvpis or odvpis, which 
was a hamper large enough to hold a man (Acts 9°). 

It is Jn. alone who tells that it was at the bidding of Jesus 
that the fragments were gathered up, and he alone adds a 
reason, Viz. va pi te dméd\nta. This is one of those com- 
ments upon his narrative to which Jn. is so prone (see p. xxxiv), 
and no doubt it gives an excellent sense at this point. But the 
Synoptists know nothing of this, and the Jewish custom of 
leaving a feah or morsel at the end of a meal for the servers 
provides a sufficient explanation of the matter. 

There is no suggestion that the bread, miraculously pro- 
vided, was like the manna of ancient days, which could not be 
kept over from one day to another (Ex. 16!®); and the objection 
of the people recorded at v. 31 shows that they did not consider 
the supply of bread that they had witnessed as at all comparable 
with the manna from heaven which their fathers had enjoyed. 

13. 8é8exa, This suggests that all the original apostles 
were present. 

1 Hor. Hebr., iii. 302. 
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éx TOv TévTe Gptwy kTA. Mk. (64%) speaks of fragments of 
the fishes being gathered up along with the fragments of the 
loaves, but Jn. (as also Mt., Lk.) speaks only of the fragments 
of bread. 

BeBpwxdow. The verb does not occur again in the N.T. 


Jesus acclaimed as the Messianic King (vv. 14, 15) 


14. 6 mpodytns 6 épxdpevos eis tov kéopov. The people had 
already been attracted because of the ‘‘signs” of healing 
which Jesus did (v. 2); now this greater ‘‘ sign ”’ led them to 
think of him as ‘‘ the prophet that cometh into the world.” 
The woman of Samaria had been convinced that He was 
‘* @ prophet ” (4°), as the blind man whom He healed said of 
Him afterwards (9!”); but the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes inclined the eye-witnesses to go further, and to iden- 
tify Jesus with the prophet of popular belief whom Israel 
expected (see on 1”) as the fulfilment of the prophecy of Deut. 
18, ‘* They began to say ” (@deyov), ‘‘ This is truly the 
prophet that is coming into the world” (see on 11%’). Cf. 
eee 

adn Oas is a favourite adverb with Jn.; cf. otrds éorw arn bas 
é mpoprrns (7), and see on i. 

8... onpetov, nota... onpeta, is the true reading, the 
reference being to the particular ‘‘ sign’ which has just been 
described. 

The rec., with ALNTA®, ins. 6 Incots after onpetov, for 
clearness, but om. SBDW. 

15. Jn. generally writes 6 *Incots (see on 1”), but we have 
*Ingods (without the art.) followed by ody, as here, several 
times; cf. 1158 184 198, 

yrods Stu péhdouaw epxeoPou kth. The excited people, having 
concluded that Jesus was the prophet of their expectation, 
began to plot how they might seize Him (déprdfew) and 
make Him king, that is, the Messianic king. The Jerusalem 
crowds had the same idea when they cried ‘‘ Hosanna ’”’ and 
greeted Him as ‘‘ King of Israel’ on His entry to the city 
(1218), Indeed, it was made part of the charge against Him, 
that He had claimed to be ‘ King of the Jews ” (18%3t-), But 
He would not accept the title in the sense in which they under- 
stood it. He was not a political revolutionary. And so 
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‘‘ He withdrew again to the hill’’ (see v. 3), from which He 
had come down to feed the people. 

Mk. and Mt. tell nothing of the fanatical excitement of the 
crowds, or of their being so much impressed by the miracle 
as to think of Jesus as Messiah; } the only hint the Synoptists 
give of this being supplied by Lk., who follows up the narrative 
of the Feeding by the story of the various answers to the 
question, ‘‘ Who do the multitudes say that I am?” (Lk. 9}®) 
which Mk. and Mt. put in another context. 

Indeed, Mk. and Mt. give as the reason of Jesus’ retirement 
to the hill, that it was to pray, which is perhaps here suggested 
by povos. That was His habit, and such a motive for His 
retirement is not inconsistent with His other motive, viz. to be 
freed from the embarrassing attentions of the crowds. Mk. and 
Mt. tell that He dzsmzssed the crowds (Mk. 6”, Mt. 147%), while 
Jn. suggests rather that He escaped from them. Probably 
He tried to disperse them, but some, more obstinate and excited 
than the rest, would not leave. It is these latter who come 
before us in v. 22 as having remained until the next morning. 
Again, Jn. does not mention that the return of the disciples 
was ordered by Jesus, as Mk. and Mt. do; but it is evident 
that they would not have left Him had they not been told to do 
so. He may have wished to remove them from the atmosphere 
of political excitement which had been generated. Apparently 
Jesus had not told His disciples exactly where and when they 
would meet Him again. : 


The storm on the lake (vv. 16-21) 


16. épia may indicate any time in the late afternoon (cf. 
20! and Mt. 14”- 23), The sun set after the disciples had 
started, and it became dark (cxoréa, v. 17) while they were on 
the lake. Mk. 6* notes that Jesus met them ‘‘ about the fourth 
watch of the night,” z.e. about 3 a.m. 
ee eetaeey ‘‘ they descended,” sc. from the slopes of the 

ill. 

16 ff. The incident is described with vividness. It was late 
in the evening when the boat started on the return journey to 
Capernaum (v.17; see onv.1). The wind had risen, and the 
lake was stormy. Mk. does not say that the destination of the 
boat was Capernaum, although that is what we should have 
expected: his words are jvéyxacev tovs pabytas . . . mpodyew 


1Turner (J.T.S., Jan. 1925, p. 148) suggests that it may have 
been this incident which attracted the attention of Herod (cf. Mk. 614), 
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eis TO Tépav mpds BynOcaiddvy (Mk. 6%), and he goes on to tell 
that, driven by the storm, they landed ultimately at Gennesaret, 
which is a little to the south of Capernaum. That is to say, 
according to Mk., they made for Bethsaida in the first instance; 
whether because they wished to take Jesus on board there, or 
to land one of the party (it was the home of some of them; see 
on 1), or because they wished to keep under the lee of the 
land, in view of the impending storm, we cannot tell. In any 
case the storm caught them, and when they had rowed 25 or 
30 furlongs, that is, about 3 or 4 miles, they see Jesus 
mepitatovvTa eri THs Oaddoons, and coming near the boat. 
Now by this time, having rowed nearly 4 miles, they must 
have been close to the western shore of the lake, and so Jn. 
says: ed0éws 76 wAotov éyéveto ext THs ys eis Hv tajyov. 

If we had only Jn.’s account of this incident, we should have 
no reason to suppose that he intended to record any ‘‘ miracle.” 
The phrase émi rhs Gaddoons (Vv. 19) is used by Jn. again at 211, 
where it undoubtedly means ‘‘ by the sea shore’; and it is 
probable that he means here that when the boat got into the 
shallow water near the western shore, the disciples saw Jesus 
in the uncertain light walking by the lake, and were frightened, 
not being sure what they saw. Jn. does not say, as Mk. does, 
that Jesus was received into the boat; he only says that they 
were desirous to have Him with them, when they found that the 
voyage was already over (v. 21). Nor does Jn. say anything 
about a miraculous stilling of the storm (cf. Mk. 6°4)._ Nor does 
he say (as Mk. 6%, Mt. 1476) that the disciples thought they 
had seen a phantasm (¢dvracpa). So far from it being true 
that we always find in Jn. an enhancement of the miraculous, 
in this particular case, while the story as narrated by Mk. 
(followed by Mt.) is miraculous, in Jn. there is no miracle 
whatever. Nor does Jn. call the incident a ‘“‘ sign,” as he is 
accustomed to speak of the miracles which he records (cf. 
v. 14). In short, this story, as told by Jn., is exactly the 
kind of story that we might expect from John the son of 
Zebedee, a fisherman with experience of the lake in all its 
moods, well accustomed to its sudden storms, and knowing 
the distance from one point to another (v.19). See Introd., 
p. clxxvi. 

17. éuBdvres eis mAotov. The same phrase occurs for embark- 
ing 213 and 1 Macc. 1597. ADIT@W insert 16 before mAciov, 
which no doubt gives the sense, it being probably their own 
boat that they took for their return voyage; but xBLA 
omit 76. 
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, 4 » , 4 

eis Kagapvaotvp. Kai axotia 75 éyeydver Kat ovrw éAndvOe pos 
lal A 

aito’s 6 “Incods, 18. 4 Te Oaddracca dvépou peydAov mvéovTOS 
Vy 4 vd n "A 

Sueyeipero, 19. éAnAakdres odv ds oradious Eikoot TEevTE 7] TPLAKOVTA 


ipxovto, ‘* they were going,” the impft. being used for an 
incompleted action. 

For kal oxotia #5n éyeydver, ND read xarédaBev dé abrovs 4 
oxotia, ‘* but darkness overtook them” (cf. 12% and 1°, 
where see note). This, again, gives the sense, but we follow 
ABLIANOW with the rec. text, although xarédaBev airovs 7 
oxoria is a thoroughly Johannine phrase. 

ov is read for odrw by ATA, but ovzw is better attested 
(SBDLNW) and gives the better sense. Jesus had ‘not 
yet”’ come to them. They had expected to meet Him at 
Bethsaida Julias (see on 61° above), or at some other point, 
but their course had been embarrassed by the storm. They 
were probably keeping close to the shore on the look out for 
Him, before the storm broke. 

18. The sea was rising because of the squall. We have the 
same expression 7 OdAaooa . . . éeényetpero, Jonah 17%. 

19. édndaxkétes. Cf. BacaviLopévors ev To édaivew (Mk. 6*). 
éA\avvew occurs again in N.T. only at Lk. 8%, Jas. 34, 2 Pet. 21”. 

They had rowed about 25 or 30 stades, z.e., as a stade was 
600 feet, nearly 4 miles, and therefore, as has been shown above 
(v. 16), they were close to the western shore. Mk. says they 
were év péeow THs Oadrddoons (Mk. 64), which need not mean 
more than that the water was all round them. Mt. adds to 
Mk.’s sentence, according to the text of B© (although the other 
uncials do not confirm this), oradiovs roAAods (@ has ixavovs) 
amd THs ys daeixe, which seems to be a gloss derived from 
the narrative of Jn., but intended, after the manner of Mt., to 
emphasise the miraculousness of the story. 

In some texts of Mt. 14% we have émi ri OdAaccav for the 
ért THs Oadaocons of Mk. 6% and Jn. 6%. The latter does not 
necessarily mean more than ‘‘by the sea shore”: to read 
éxi tHv OdAacoav would indicate beyond question that Jesus 
literally ‘‘ walked on the sea.” Job says of the Creator that He 
‘‘walks upon the high places of the sea,” repurdrwv ds er 
eddgous él Oardooys (Job. 9°); and Wisdom declares (Ecclus. 
24°), év Bdbe &Bioowv repierdrnoa, from which passages it 
might be concluded that ‘‘ walking upon the sea ” is a Divine 
prerogative. It is possible that some such idea may account 
for the transformation of the Johannine tradition, which is void 
of miracle, into the supernatural story in Mk., Mt. See on v. 
15 and Introd., p. clxxvi. 

Oewpodow, ‘they notice”; see on 28 for Oewpetv. 
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ewpotow tov Inootv repirarotvta ért THs Oaddoons Kat éyyvs Tov 
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mrolov yivdpevov, Kai ePoByOncav. 20. 6 dé A€yer avdrots “Eyd ci, 

wn oBeiobe. 21. HOeXov ody AaBeiv adrov eis 7d mAotov, Kai 
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éyyds Tod wAolou ywdpevor, sc. ‘' getting near the boat,” a 
use of yiyvouo. for épyouar which we have again in v. 25; cf. 
Acts 20% 217" o5. 

epoPnOycay, ‘‘ they were afraid,” and so Jesus says— 

20. éyd cipt, ph oBetobe. These comforting words are 
reported in identical phrase in the Marcan and Johannine 
narratives (cf. Mk. 6°°, Mt. 142’, both of which prefix Oapocire). 
They probably mean simply ‘‘ It is I: be not afraid,” the 
Marcan account suggesting that the reason of the disciples’ 
alarm was that they thought Jesus was a spirit (fdvracpa). 
Another explanation has been offered of éyw ci, viz. that it 
stands for the self-designation of Yahweh in the prophets, 
sims, Z (am) He; cf. 8% 13. But this explanation is not 
necessary here,’ and such a mystical use of words would be 
foreign to the style of Mk., although there are parallels in Jn. 

21. 7%edov ody AaPetv adtdv eis Td WH, ‘ they were wishing 
to receive Him into the boat, and straightway the boat was 
at the land.” 70eAov is used here as at 7“, 16!%, the wish 
not being translated into action. Here Jn. is at variance with 
Mk. (6°"), who says, as also Mt. does (with an amplification 
about Peter’s going to Jesus on the water, Mt. 1478-8), that 
Jesus climbed into the boat. The narrative of Jn. is simpler. 

It has been objected to this view that we should expect 
GAAG edOews 7d. TA. kTA. rather than kat ed0éws, if the meaning 
intended is that they did zof receive Jesus into the boat, 
because they found their voyage already ended. But Jn. is 
prone to use xal, where d\Ad or d€ would be employed by 
another writer (see on 11), 

For cies in Jn. see on 5%. 


The people cross the lake and find Jesus at Capernaum 
(wu. 22-25) 


22 ff. The readings of &* in vv. 22-24 are curiously aberrant, 
and the text from x* must be transcribed in full: ry ézavpuoy 
5 bxAos 6 Eotams mépay THs Gardoons cidev drt rordprov aAAO oiK 
hy éxel ei py ev, exetvo eis 0 €véByoay of pabyrai Tod Incot, kat rt 
od ocvveAnAVOe adrois 6 “Inoods eis 76 wAiov GAAG pdvor of pabyral 
abrod' éreAOovtwrv ovy TOY mAOLoY ex TiBepiddos éyyits ovans drrov 
Kal épayov aptov, evxapirTycavtos TOU Kupiov, Kai Lovres Ort otk HY 

1 Cf. Introd., p. cxx. 
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22. Ty éravpiov 6 dxdos 6 éoryxds mépav THs Oadrdcons «idor 
bre wAOLdpiov GAAO odK Hy exel eb pr) Ev, Kal Gre ob GvvELaHAGEY Tois 
a a A a X lal 
pabyrats airod 6 “Incods eis ro wAotov GAXG povor ot pabyTal avrod 
fea) “5 * 7 Xr , 2 T, 4) 2 ‘ A 4 
drnrOov' 23. dAAa HAGev TAordpia Ex TiBepiddos eyyvs Tod Torov 


exe? & "Inoods ob8t of pabyrat avéBnoayv eis 7d rAotov Kai HABov KTA, 
This is evidently a rewriting of the original, which has a clumsy 
parenthesis at v. 23. 

Other variants are idév (rec. reading with TAW, a casus 
pendens) for <t8ov (ABLN®), XD having <idev; x* TA interpolate 
the explanatory gloss éxeivo «is 3 évéBycav ot pabyrat of the rec. 
text; for mAotov (the true reading) at the end of v. 22, TAO 
give wAodpiov; after add, the rec. text with ATA®@ inserts d€; 
BW have zAota for mAotdpta (the true reading; see exegetical 
note) in v. 23; for gratias agente domino, many Latin texts 
have gratias agentes domino, as if it was the multitude that 
had given thanks; and in v. 24, the rec. text with ATA@ has 
mXota for mrovdpia (NCBDLNW),. 

22. rH émadpiov. See on 11-2, Some, perhaps the more 
zealous of the crowd, had remained all night on the scene of the 
miracle, in the hope that they would succeed in their attempt 
(v. 15) to set up Jesus as king, the more apathetic, or the more 
submissive, having dispersed to their homes. 

The construction of the sentence is difficult, and attempts 
to make it more consecutive have led to various readings. The 
balance of authority is for <idov (see above), but the rec. idév 
would be more natural. The meaning is: On the next day 
the crowd which had stood (éorn«xwés) on the other (z.e. the 
eastern) side of the lake, having seen (sc. the evening before) 
that only one boat was there, and that the disciples had 
embarked in their boat without Jesus, started for Capernaum 
in the little boats that came from Tiberias during the night. 
There had been only one boat on the beach the previous even- 
ing, which they had seen go without Jesus; but they could not 
find Jesus in the morning, and so they decided to go after Him 
in the little boats that had since been driven in by the storm. 
These, apparently, were sufficient for all the zealous watchers, 
so that their number could not have been very large. 

A mordprov, “little boat,” is mentioned in N.T. only at 
Mk. 3°, Jn. 218 (where it is the skiff or dinghy belonging to the 
mAotov of 21% ®), and in this passage. 1d mAotov was the big 
fishing-boat, able to carry Jesus and the Twelve, which has been 
mentioned already (vv. 17, 19, 21); there had been no other 
mAoupiov on the beach the previous evening (perhaps Jn. 
means no other rAodpioy des¢des the dinghy belonging to the 
mXotov, which had gone with it). But several small boats 
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(zAorépia) had been driven in from Tiberias (see for Tiberias 
on v. 1 above) by the squall during the night, and these were 
available. 

23. This parenthetical verse appears to be a later gloss. 
It is, indeed, necessary to the narrative, which tells that the 
disappointed watchers by the lake crossed over to Capernaum, 
and hitherto there has been no mention of any boats that they 
could have used. But (1) the town of Tiberias (see on v. 1) is 
not mentioned elsewhere in the N.T., and had only recently 
been founded. (2) More significant is the description of the 
scene of the miracle tod témou dmou épayov tov dptov edxapt- 
otyaavtos Tod kuplou. Nowhere else are the five loaves of the 
story called 6 dpros in the singular, that being the way, on the 
contrary, in which the Eucharistic bread is always spoken of 
(cf. 1 Cor. 10161? 1177), (3) edxapiotioavtos Tov Kupiov suggests 
that this was the central fact which would at once identify 
the occurrence, whereas we expect an expression like ‘‘ where 
He fed the multitudes.” (4) The meaning of cixapiorciv has 
been examined above (v. 11), but here it seems to bear its 
later sacramental significance, the writer giving a sacramental 
turn to the miracle, which Jn. studiously avoids in his narra- 
tive. (5) Specially noteworthy is it that D 69* ae Syr. sin. 
and Syr. cur (a strong combination) omit the words «ixapi- 
oricavtos Tod Kupiov here; and several of the Latin vg. texts 
avoid them by the mistaken rendering gratzas agentes domino, 
‘‘agentes”’ replacing ‘‘agente.” (6) As we have seen above 
(on 41), 6 xvpos is not Johannine in narrative (except after the 
Resurrection). Jn. would have used 6 ‘Iycots. Verse 23 must 
be regarded as a non-Johannine gloss (see Introd., p. xxxiii). 

24. There is no art. before “Incots, contrary to the general 
usage of Jn. (see on 1”), But the reason is the same as at 
4): 47, viz. that dr. is here vec¢tantis. What the people actually 
said to each other was, ‘‘ Jesus is not there, nor His disciples.” 

25. ebpdvtes attév. Jesus had reached Capernaum with 
His disciples (cf. vv. 17, 59), and the crowds found Him there 
népav THs Oaddoons, that is, now on the western side of the 
lake, the side opposite to that from which they started. 

For ‘‘ Rabbi,” the title by which these excited followers 
addressed Him, see on 1°8. 

aéte GSe yéyovas; ‘‘ When did you get here?” See on 
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26. ArexpiOn abrois 6 "Incots kai elrev "Apny aun r€yw tpiv, 
fnreiré pe ody Or cidere onpeta, GAN dru epdiyere Ex TOV GpTwv Kal 
éxopraaOnre. 27. epydlecde wn tiv BpGow tiv dmodhupévgy, GAXO. 


v. 19. Jesus gives no answer to their question, but rebukes 
them for their lack of understanding (v. 26). 


Discourse: Jesus the Bread of Life, which ts given by the 
Father (vv. 26-40) 


26. Jn. states (v. 59) that the long discourse which follows, 
interrupted at several points by questions, was delivered in the 
synagogue at Capernaum; and it is represented as marking a 
turning-point in the ministry of Jesus, many, even of His former 
disciples (v. 66), being repelled by the strange and lofty 
mysticism which it teaches. There is no reason to question the 
statement that a discourse about the Bread of Life followed the 
Miracle of the Loaves, in correction of the failure to appreciate 
its significance by some of those who had been fed. But it 
can hardly be doubted that the whole discourse, as we have it, 
has been arranged by Jn. so as to bring out special (and often 
repeated) teachings of Jesus about His own person, and to 
illustrate the growing opposition of ‘‘ the Jews ”’ (v. 41). 

The plan of the discourse in all its parts is similar to that in 
the discourses with Nicodemus and with the Samaritan woman. 
It falls into three sections (vv. 26-40, 41-51a, 514-58), but 
cf. note on v. 51, and Introd., p. clxvii. 

Gaexp. adtots 6 "In. kal etrev. See on 159, 

dpiy dyny ... See on 15, 

otx Sr. eiSere onpeta.2 They had seen a onueiov in the 
Miraculous Feeding (v. 14), and if they had interpreted it 
aright, the faith which would have ensued would have been 
acceptable, although not of the highest type (see on 24). But 
they were following Jesus about because of the material benefits 
which they had received at His hands (8 epdyete éx Tay dptwy, 
““ because you ate of those loaves ”’), rather than because they 
discerned in Him the spiritual Deliverer of their race. They 
mistook His mission, as some of them had shown already 
(cf. vv. 15 and 30). 

kai €xoptdo@nte, ef saturati estis. See on v. 12, where Jn. 
has éverAjoOynooy instead of the Synoptic éyoprdcOncav. But 
bodily satiety does not last. They would be, perhaps were 
already, hungry again. 

1 See Introd., p. cxi. 


* This is the only place, as Wendt points out, where the word 
oneia is placed in the mouth of Jesus by Jn. 
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» 27. épydtecbe ph thy Bpdow Thy dmoddupévyny, ‘work not 
for the food which perishes,” as even the manna did (Ex. 
16°), but for the spiritual food which endures. The exhorta- 
tion recalls the rebuke of Isa. 557, ‘‘ Wherefore do ye spend 
money for that which is not bread, and your labour for that 
which satisfieth not?” Cf. Ignatius (Rom. 7) oby jdopar 
tpopy pOopas, words, perhaps, suggested by the present passage. 

For Bpaots, Bpopa, see on 492. 8 om. tHv Bpdow before 
THv péevovoay, but the sense is not affected. 

tiv pévoucay. It is the abiding and permanent property 
of the spiritual food upon which stress is laid throughout the 
discourse; cf. vv. 35, 50, 54, 58. 

cis Lwiv aidvoy. For this phrase, see on 414 and cf. 3". 

& vids Tod dvOpdaov. It is the Son of Man, and He alone, 
such is His uniqueness and mystery, who can give that spiritual 
food which endures ‘‘ unto eternal life’’; cf. v. 53. See 
Introd., p. cxxx. 

piv Séce is the reading of the rec. text, with ABLWIAGQ ; 
but xD have déwow ipiv, The future is to be preferred; 
cf. the parallel ddow airG in 4M, and éyo deow in v. 51. His 
giving of ‘‘ life ” is spoken of in the present tense (v. 33; cf. 
10%), but the giving of the spiritual food, which was His Flesh, 
with a view to the imparting of that eternal life, was still in 
the future. See further on v. 51°. 

todrov yép xth. This is the ultimate explanation of the 
power vested in the Son (cf. 31") of imparting life: ‘* Him 
did the Father seal” (see on 5**). Cf. 5°° 6 yap matip pret 
Tov vidv xrA., and also 5976... maryp.. . pepaprupyxer zrepl énod. 

For the frequency of the designation in Jn. of God as 
6 zaryp, see on 471; here, at the end of the sentence, 6 Oeds is 
added, apparently for emphasis, the reference to 6 rarjp being 
unmistakable without it (cf. vv. 37, 44-46, 57, 65). 

éoppdyioev occurs in Jn. elsewhere only at 3°°, where it is 
used of an attestation by man, its usual meaning. The idea 
of a ‘‘ sealing ” by God is rare in the N.T., occurring again 
only in 2 Cor. 17, Eph. 11° 4°; and in each of these places 
there is an allusion, direct or implied, to the baptism of Christian 
converts. Here the aorist marks a Divine act at a particular 
moment of time, and the reference seems to be to the Baptism 
of Jesus and the Descent of the Spirit upon Him, which was 
interpreted by the Baptist as the Divine attestation of His 
mission (1°!) But cf. 5°”. 

The description of baptism as a seal became common in 
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Christian literature at an early date; cf. Hermas, Szm. ix. 16, 
and 2 Clem. 8. In the Odes of Solomon the ‘‘ sealing ” by 
God is explicitly mentioned: ‘‘ On their faces I set my seal ” 
(Ode viii. 16; cf. also iv. 8). 

28. cimoy ov mpds adtév. For the constr. here and at 
V. 34, see on 23, 

rotGpev (NABLNTTA) is the true reading, not zovtper of 
the rec. text. @W fam. 13 have roujowpev. 

ti mwopev; ‘‘ What shall we do?” The question is not 
mere carping. They understand that they must please God, if 
they are to have the food which endures unto eternal life; and 
they ask quite naturally, ‘‘ What then are we todo? What 
does God require of us?” (cf. Lk. 31%). 

iva, épyatopeba ta épya tod Oeod, z.e. the works which God 
desires of men (cf. x Cor. 15%). Cf. ra epya Kvpiov (Jer. 
31°, LXX). The phrase in Num. 8" épyaleoOar 7a épya 
Kvpiov is no true parallel; and the épya tov Oeod of Jn. 93 
denote the works which God Himself does. 

To their question, Jesus replies that works are the issue 
of the life of faith, that faith in Him is the condition of doing 
Ta epya TOD Heod. 

29. The answer of Jesus contains, in small compass, the 
gist of the Pauline teaching about faith. 

Jesus will not allow the Jewish inquirers to begin by speakng 
of working the works of God. They must get away from the 
legalism which counted up good works as meriting from God 
the recompense of eternal life. There is one épyov rod Ocod 
which must precede all others, because it alone places the man 
in his true relation with God, viz. faith in Christ. 

The Bpapa, or spiritual food, of the Incarnate Christ Himself 
was to do God’s will and accomplish His work (434, where see 
note); but man cannot do this without sharing in the humanity 
of Christ which He imparts to those who have faith in Him 
(v. 51). Here is the Bpéors which He gives, and which endures 
eis Cwnv aidvov (v. 47). This mystical doctrine of union 
with Christ is the core of the Fourth Gospel; see, for earlier 
statements of it, 35- 96 and the notes there. 

The question and its answer are like the question of the 
jailor at Philippi and the answer of Paul and Silas: ré pe Se? 
movetvy iva owI0; . . . wiorevooyv émi tov Kipwy “Inoodv xat 
owOnon (Acts 16° 31), 

motedntre (SABLNT®) is the true reading; the rec. text 
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with DW has muorevonre, but this does not convey the teaching 
of Jn. about faith. tva muorevonre points to a definite act of 
faith at a particular moment (cf. 131%); but this does not 
suffice. 1d épyov tod Qeod is tva moretnte, ‘‘ that you may 
have faith continually,” that you may live the life of faith, An 
act of faith in Christ at a definite crisis is a good thing, but a 
better (and a harder) thing is to keep in perpetual contact with 
Christ, and nothing less than this is what is needed «is fwyv 
aidvuov (see above on 3°, and cf. 157). 

év améoterdev. See for this frequent phrase on 327. 

éxetvos, 2.e. God, is placed at the end of the sentence for 
emphasis. See on 1 for Jn.’s use of éxetvos. 

30. ti ody movets od onpetov; A similar demand made by 
the Pharisees for a ‘‘ sign from heaven ”’ is placed in Mk. 814 
(so Mt. 161; cf. Mt. 12°8) as following on the Feeding of the 
Four Thousand. There, as here, Jesus is represented as having 
declined (and with indignation) the request. Lk. does not 
tell the story of this second miraculous feeding, and he puts 
the request for a sign in a different context (111°; cf. also 238). 

Like the Pharisees in Mk. 8", the interlocutors in the 
Johannine story were not convinced that by the miraculous 
feeding Jesus had established His claim to be a messenger 
from God. Some, at least, of those who had seen it said that 
He was the expected prophet, and were for making Him a 
king (vv. 14, 15).. But by the next day all were not so fully 
persuaded. If Jesus were really a Divine messenger, they 
expected something more. They were not satisfied as to the 
character of the action which had been acclaimed by them as a 
onpetov (v. 14). So, like the Jews in 218, who had asked 
ri onpetov Serxviers Hyuiv; they now ask ri rovets ob oypetov; the 
emphatic word here being ov, ‘‘ What sign do you show ?” 

iva wpev kal moredowpev oor. They did not understand 
what He had meant by “‘ believing in Him” (v. 29), for 
they take up the words in the altered form ‘‘ believe thee.’’ 
They imply that if they saw a really convincing sign, something 
greater than anything they had witnessed yet (vv. 2, 14, 26), 
they would believe Him, that is, believe His words (cf. 8°). 
But this is not what Jesus claimed of them. To believe His 
words would be, no doubt, the beginning of discipleship, and 
of faith in His Person (see on v. 29); but it would not be enough 
eis Conv aidvor. ; 

si épydfn; They think that Jesus has been referring to 
manna, and they ask Him to provide it (see Introd., p. cxi). 
épyafn refers back to vv. 28, 29. 
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31. ob marépes qpav 7d pdvve. epayov év 7H épnpw, Kabds éorw 
yeypappévov “Aptov ék Tod obpavod edwxev adtois payetv. 32. elev 


31. To appreciate the significance of this allusion to the 
manna, it must be borne in mind that there was a general 
belief, more or less explicit, that Messiah when He came would 
outdo Moses, the great national hero of Israel, in the wonders 
which he would accomplish. Thus there was a Rabbinical 
saying: ‘‘ The former redeemer caused manna to descend for 
them; in like manner shall our latter redeemer cause manna 
to come down, as it is written, ‘ There shall be a handful of 
corn in the earth’ (Ps. 7218).”1 Accordingly the questioners 
of Jesus are here represented as telling Him that something 
more wonderful than the miracle of the loaves was expected 
of one who claimed to be the Messiah (cf. vv. 14, 27). We 
have here a reminiscence of an objection to Jesus which is 
historical: ‘* The key to the understanding of the whole situa- 
tion is an acquaintance with the national expectation of the 
greater Moses. But this knowledge is not obtruded upon us 
by the evangelist. It is tacitly assumed. In fact, the meaning 
is unintelligible, except to one who is brought up among the 
ideas of his time, or to one who, like a modern critic, has made 
them his special study.” 3 

ot” watépes *jpav xtdA. As Chrysostom notes, this corre- 
sponds to the reference made by the Samaritan woman to “‘ our 
father Jacob’? (412; see Introd., p. cxi, for the schematism 
of the present discourse). 

The provision of the manna (Ex. 1645, Num. 11? 215, Deut. 
88, Wisd. 167°, 2 Esd. 11%) was counted by the Jews as the 
greatest achievement of Moses. Josephus says of the manna 
Oetov Av 76 Bpdpa Kat mapddogov (Axnzz. 111. i. 6). 

kabds éorw yeypappévov. This is the usual form of citation 
in Jn. (see on 21”), 

dptov ék tod odpavod edwxev adtois payeity (from Ex. 16% 
freely quoted; but cf. Ps. 78%, Neh. 9!). Their appeal is: 
‘* What Moses gave us was bread from heaven; can you do the 
same?” The loaves with which the multitudes had been 
fed were not é« rod otpavot, but the ordinary barley loaves 
(v. 9) with which all were familiar. 

32. Jesus corrects a twofold misapprehension on the part 
of His questioners. First, it was not Moses who was the 
giver of the manna, but God, whose instrument he was; and, 
secondly, the manna, while ‘it was in a sense “ bread from 


1 Midvash Koheleth, p. 73, quoted by Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., 
in loc. 
2 J. B. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 152; cf. p. 25. 
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heaven,’”’ was not the true Bread of God. This momentous 
saying is introduced by the solemn dpihv dphv (see on 154), 

The objectors had not named Moses, but Jesus knew what 
was in their minds, and that they were disparaging Him in 
comparison with Moses. 

€swxev (BDLW) is the true reading, rather than dédwxey of 
the rec. text (NATT'AQ@). The aor. points to a definite his- 
torical date in the past. 

od Maiiofs eSwxey Sutv tov dptov éx t. ot., ‘‘ Moses did not 
give you that (rév) bread from heaven”’; what had been given 
to their fathers might be spoken of as given to them who 
were the heirs and descendants of the ancient race that came 
out of Egypt. The manna of old was in a true sense the gift of 
God; that is not questioned in the reply of Jesus: what He 
questions is that it was given by Moses. 

G\X’ 6 watyp pov. For this significant phrase, see 
on 238, 

SiSwow bpiv. ‘' Gives,” not ‘‘gave.”? The Divine gift now 
to be revealed is continuously offered. 

tov dptov ék Tod ovpavod tov a&AnOivdv, ‘‘ the genuine Bread 
from heaven’’; see on 1° for déAnOids, and note its use in the 
dialogue with the Samaritan woman at 473, It seems to be 
implied, although not directly expressed yet, that the genuine 
heavenly Bread must be such as will nourish the heavenly 
life, the life of ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven.” 

88. 6 yap dptos tod Qc0d.1 All bread is the gift of God 
(Mt. 614), but the Bread which can be described as peculiarly 
6 dptos tod Geod is not only such as ‘‘ comes down from 
heaven,’’ for that was said of the manna (xaréBawev, Num. 
11°), but such as coming down imparts life and not merely 
bodily nourishment. Chrysostom notes that the manna 
supplied rtpody but not fwy. But the first characteristic of 
the Bread of God is that it brings life (see on v. 27). And the 
second is that it is offered to all men, and not only to a particular 
nation; {why Si80us, ‘‘ giving life’ (in the present tense, that 
is, continually giving life) t@ xkéopo. See on 1” for xdcopos, 
which is one of the master words of Jn.; and also on v. 51 
below. Cf. 14. 

5 yap apt. t. Oe. éotw 6 KaraBaivwy éx tod obpavod, ze. ‘‘ the 
Bread of God is that which is ever descending [zof He who 

1 The phrase occurs Ignatius, ad Rom. vii. ; cf. vv. 51, 53. 
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descends] from heaven.” It is not until v. 35 that Jesus 
says that He is the Bread of Life. This expression, ‘‘ who 
came down from heaven,” or ‘‘ which comes down from 
heaven,” is repeated seven times in this discourse (vv. 33, 38, 
41, 42, 50, 51, 58), recurring like a solemn refrain. It was 
afterwards incorporated in the Nicene Creed. See on 3% 
above. 

84. The idea that the manna typified heavenly bread for 
the soul often appears in the Jewish commentaries. Wetstein 
quotes several passages in illustration, e.g. ‘‘ sectio haec de 
manna est una ex praestantibus sectionibus legis quae non 
solum res gestas historice narrant, sed et typum continent uztae 
ac felicitatis hominis ultimae et aeternae.”1 Again, the 
comment in Bereshith R. lxxxii. 9 on the good man of Prov. 12? 
is ‘* saturabitur pane saeculi futuri.”’ 

The same conception of heavenly bread for the soul is 
frequent in Philo. Wisdom offers oipdvios tpopy by means 
of Adyou and Sddypara (de opif. mundt, § 56). The Oetos Adyos 
divides equally among all men the heavenly food of the soul 
which Moses calls manna (Quzs rer. div. her. § 39). So in 
an earlier passage (§ 15) Philo speaks of the man who con- 
templates 76 pdvva, Tov Oetov Adyov, THY odpdviov Wuxns Prr.oGedpovos 
dpOaprov tpopyv. Again, the Oeio. Adyor are the manna, the 
heavenly food, which nourishes men (de congr. erud. gr. § 30). 
What nourishes the soul is fjya Geod Kai Adyos Oetos, from 
which flow all kinds of wisdom (de prof. 25). Cf. also the 
question and answer in Legg. all. ili. 59 épas ris Wuyys tpopyv 
ola éort Adyos Oeod ovvexys. See further on v. 35. 

More familiar than any of these passages is 1 Cor. 10%, 
where Paul, allegorising the story of the manna, describes it as 
BpOpo mvevparixdy, ‘* spiritual food.” 

The questioners who are represented by Jn. as arguing 
about the manna were probably acquainted with this idea of it 
as a type of heavenly food for the soul. So when Jesus says 
that the true Bread of God is that which comes down from 
heaven and gives life, they do not cavil at such a thought. 
Indeed, they welcome it. This was what they were waiting 
for. Moses had given manna. The Messiah was to give a 
greater gift (see above on v. 31). So their answer is, ‘‘ Give 
us evermore this bread.”’ Here, again, Jn. faithfully reproduces 
the theological temper and expectation of the times which he 
describes. The Jews would not have stumbled at the idea of 
spiritual food, of heavenly bread, as typified by the manna, and 
Jn. does not represent them as finding any fault with it. Their 
objection comes later (v. 41, where see note). 

1 Wetstein gives the reference “Isaacus Arama in Akodas Jizhac.” 
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~  €twov odv mpds adtdv. The constr. is the same at v. 28. 
See on 28, 

kupte. They now address Jesus by this title of respect; 
see on 1°, and cf. 41: 15- 1® for its use by the woman of Samaria, 
who says dds poe (4), just as the inquirers here say dds jpiv. 
See above on 676, 

mdvrote Sés jpiv, ‘* give us always” (mdvrore occurs again 
in Jn. 7° 8 r1* 128 18%). They asked that they might be 
guaranteed a perpetual supply of the heavenly bread. More 
modest is the form of the petition for bread, earthly or heavenly, 
prescribed in Mt. 6" tov dprov jpav tov értovctov dds Hpiv 
onpepov. It is only for ¢o-day’s supply that Jesus teaches men 
to ask. 

tov dptov todrov, ‘‘ this bread,’”’ superior to the manna, of 
which Jesus had spoken. 

85. At this point Jesus passes on to an explicit announce- 
ment of His personal claims, and the pronouns ‘‘ I” and ‘‘ Me” 
occur frequently, vv. 37-71. As we have seen, His hearers 
were prepared for the idea of heavenly bread, but they were 
quite unprepared for such a mystical saying as ‘‘ Z am the 
Bread of Life,’”’ or for the tremendous claim which it involved. 
A pronouncement of this sort did not carry conviction to them; 
for they were looking for a ‘‘ sign ’”’ comparable to the provision 
of the manna, but even more wonderful, as would befit the 
dignity of the Deliverer who was to be greater than Moses. 

eimey attois 6 “In. The rec. (with AA) adds 8¢, while 
NDT and fam. 13 add ody after civev. But there is no copula 
in BLTW, and this is in agreement with Jn.’s partiality to 
asyndeton construction. 

éyé cips 6 dptos THs Lwys. For the great Similitudes of the 
Fourth Gospel, of which this is the first, and for the signi- 
ficance of the opening phrase éys «iws, see Introd., p. cxviil. 

It has been thought by some critics that this majestic 
sentence (repeated v. 48) is directly due, as regards its substance, 
although not as regards its form, to the influence of Philo. 
In several passages to which reference has been made already 
(see on v. 34), Philo says that the manna typified heavenly 
food. This, as we have seen, is not peculiar to Philo; but the 
Rabbinical writings do not seem to provide a parallel to the 
comparison of manna to the @etos Adyos, which Philo has 
more than once. That Jn.’s phraseology, here as elsewhere, 
may have been affected by his acquaintance with the terms of 
the Philonic philosophy is not impossible. There is, indeed, 
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nothing difficult of credence in Jn.’s report that Jesus taught 
that He was Himself the Bread of Life, such teaching being 
not only congruous with the Synoptic representation of His 
words at the institution of the Eucharist (Mk. 147%, Mt. 267, 
Lk. 221%), but being specially apposite in the context in which 
Jn. has placed it (see above on v. 26f.). But, for all that, 
when reporting the claim of Jesus to be the Bread of Life, 
Jn. may have had in his mind Philo’s words about the Getos 
Adyos as the heavenly nourishment of the soul (Quzs rer. div. 
her.§ 15). Jn’s conception of the Logos as a Person, Himself 
God Incarnate, is so widely different from Philo’s conception 
of the Aéyou as representing Divine forces, and the Adyos as the 
Divine Reason, that. similarities of language between the 
two writers do not establish dependence of thought, or any 
borrowing of ideas from Philo on the part of Jn.? 

The ‘‘ Bread of Life”? means primarily, the Bread which 
gives life, as we see from v. 33. But for this phrase is sub- 
stituted in v. 51 6 dpros 6 Gav, the ‘‘living Bread,” z.e. the 
Bread that has life in itself. This second, larger meaning is 
virtually involved in the first, for life can only proceed from 
life, omne utuum ex utuo; and so that which gives life must 
itself be ‘‘ living.” See on 1576, ; 

There is the same double sense in the similar phrase ‘‘ the 
water of life” (Rev. 21° 221), sc. the water which gives life, 
and is therefore ‘‘ living water” (see on 4!). Cf. the ex- 
pressions the ‘‘ Light of life” in 81*, where see the note; the 
‘“* Tree of life’? (Gen. 322, Rev. 27, etc.); and the ‘‘ Word of 
life ”’ (1 Jn. 11), z.e. the Word who gives life. Cf. v. 68. 

& épxdpevos pds ewe ktA. ‘‘ Coming” and ‘‘ believing” are 
put side by side here and at 73’-%8. The ‘‘ coming” is the 
initial act of the soul in its approach to Jesus; the ‘‘ believing ”’ 
is the continuous resting in His fellowship (see on v. 29). As 
Jn. has much about ‘‘ believing,’’ so he has much about 
‘* coming,”’ and reports many sayings of Jesus about its bene- 
diction. Inquirers ‘‘ come ” to Jesus (376 4° ro“); all candid 
and truthful souls come to the Light (374); e.g. Nathanael (1%), 
or the two disciples whose call is the first recorded by Jn. (1°). 
The first reward of ‘‘ coming ” is véston, epxecbe kai dweobe 
(1°); the second (and ultimate) reward is /fe (5). All are 
welcome, édy tis dupa, épxéoOw ampds pe (7°"). He who comes 
will not be cast out (6%"). To approach God a man must come 
to Jesus, ovdeis epyerae mpds tov warépa ei py Ov euod (148). 
This is the Only Way. And yet, free as is this approach, no one 
can come to Jesus, except the Father draw him (6: ®), This 
teaching is fuller than that of the Synoptic Gospels, but in 

1 Cf. Introd., pp. xciii, cxl. 
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germ it is all contained in Mt. 11% dcdre mpds pe. . . Kayo 
dvaratow tas. This is the Matthzan counterpart of the 
utterance before us in this verse, ‘‘ He that cometh to me shall 
never hunger”’; the desire of the soul will be satisfied. 

ob pi) twewdon. meway does not occur again in Jn. 

kat 6 mortedwv eis éue, ‘‘ he who believes on me” (see on 
v. 29 and on 1 above). This is the épyov tod Ocod spoken of 
in v. 29. 

od ph Suyjoer. So NAB*DWO; the rec. has dwyoy. The 
promise is the same as that given to the woman of Samaria 
ds O ay win &k Tod VdarTos Ob ey dwow adt@, od pH Suljoe eis Tov 
aiéva (414, where see the note and esp. the quotation from 
Ecclus. 2474; cf. Rev. 716). 

mémote. See on 138, 

36. The rec. text, with BDLWTIA@Q, adds ye after éwpdxate, 
but om. NA @ 4 e g, Syr. cu. and Syr. sin. It is probable 
that pe ought to be omitted. The words ‘‘I said to you that 
ye saw and do not believe ” then clearly refer back to v. 26, 
where Jesus had said, ‘‘ Ye seek me not because ye saw signs, 
but because ye ate of the loaves, etc.” Seeing is not always 
believing (cf. 9°”). The kind of faith that is generated by the 
seeing of signs is not the highest (see on 2), but it is not 
without its value (cf. 141). The best kind of all has the bene- 
diction, ‘‘ Blessed are they that have of seen and yet have 
believed” (20%); cf. 6 mucredwv exer Lwnv aidvov (v. 47). 

On the other hand, if éwpdxaré pe is the true reading, we 
must suppose that Jesus is represented as alluding to some 
saying of His which has not been recorded by Jn. ‘This is not 
impossible; see, for other instances, 10% 11%. 

87. The questioners of Jesus did not believe or accept 
Him, but that rejection of theirs does not alter the Divine 
purpose, which is that a// who will shall have eternal life. 
Upon this Jesus rests, despite incredulity on the part of some 
who heard Him. ‘‘ All that the Father gives to me shall come 
to me ”’: that is enough, for He came to do the Father’s will, 
and the Father knows best as to those whom He gives. For 
the predestinarian doctrine of the Fourth Gospel, see on 2* 3!. 

For the thought that His disciples are ‘‘ given”’ to the 
Son by the Father, cf. vv. 39, 65, and 10% 17% 6. 9 12. 24 789, 
See note on 3”. 

nav, sc. all men. This collective use of the neut. sing. is not 
unknown in classical Greek. Jn. has it several times (172: *4, 
1 Jn. 54, as well as at v. 39 and here), and always of the sum of 
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those who have been “‘ begotten of God” and ‘‘ given” by 
the Father to the Son. The ideal for those who believe in 
Christ is iva wévres €v Sow (1774), ‘‘ that they all may be one,” 
and it is possible that this great conception may be behind the 
use of way for ravres here and in 17”. 

6 mamp. See on 37”. 

tov épydpevov mds pe. See for this phrase on v. 35 
above. 

t. épx. mpds pe od ph éxBddw eéw, ‘‘ IT shall not cast out ”’; 
a Zitotes for ‘‘ I shall welcome.” The ‘‘ casting out ”’ indicated 
is from the kingdom of God, hereafter as well as here; in v. 39, 
the reference is to the Last Judgment, and this is implied here 
also. Cf. 12%4, where the judgment on Satan is éexGAnOjoerar 
é&w, the same phrase as here (cf. 171"); and see for éxBaAXew in 
similar contexts Mt. 81? 2218 2530, 

x*D om. éf» as redundant, but it is well supported 
(xcABLW6), and the combination é«BdaAXev é&w or ék occurs 
agains g° © 52°!) cf. Mt. 21) Mk>a2®- LE 20") ete. 

ov py expresses a very strong negation, ‘‘ I will surely not 
cast out.” This constr. occurs elsewhere in words of Jesus, 
Mk. 14”, and Jn. 1811, od wy iw, it being generally taken as 
interrogative in the latter passage, where see note. 

88. kataBeByKka amd tod odpavodi. So ABLTW® fam. 13; 
but xataBéBnxa ék tod ovpavod is read by NDIA, and may 
be right. The phrase xaraBaivew éx tod otpavod is found 
again (of Christ) at 31% 6%%- 41. 42. 50.51.58. see also Rev. 318 
101 1318 1672 181 201-9 212+ 10 and Jn. 132; whereas xaraBaivew 
da’ ovpavod only occurs at 1 Thess. 416 of the Second Advent. 
In any case the meaning is the same, for it is an excess of 
refinement to distinguish in Jn. between the force of dao and 
of ék. See on 1%, 

obx wa word 75 OAnpa tS eudv tA. This is said also at 
5°0, od Cyrd 76 OéAnpa. 7d eudv GAA TO O€ANWa Tod wémpavTds pe. 
See notes on 4%4 and 5°0, 

The argument is: ‘‘ Every one whom the Father gives to 
me comes to me, and I will not reject him (v.37), because (611) 
I came from heaven to do my Father’s will (v. 38), and His 
will is that none should perish of those whom He has given 
me ”’ (v. 39). 

39. After tod méypavtés pe, the rec. adds zarpos (from 
v. 40), but om. zatpés S*ABCW. 
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sADN insert év before ri éoxdry jpépa, but om. BCLTO 
(cf. v. 54). W has airov rH éoyary. 

For the broken construction of the sentence, a casus pendens 
(way 3 xd.) followed by a pronoun, see on 11%. This is frequent 
in Jn. 

wav § Sé3axév pot refers to wav 0 di8woty po of v. 37. That 
none of them should perish finally is the will of the Father, and 
they are all therefore in the safe keeping of Christ. This is 
repeated in somewhat similar words at 10%: 2°; and there is a 
close parallel at Mt. 18'4 otx« géorw OeAnpa éurpoabev rod zaTpds 
tpov ... va drddytae ev tov puxpdv Tovtwv. Cf. also 1734 
(18°), where the exception of Judas is mentioned. 

évactiow alts tH éoxdty Hepa. ‘* Hic finis est, ultra quem 
periculum nullum ” (Bengel). This great assurance is repeated 
four times, in vv. 39, 40, 44, 54, and recurs with the majesty of 
a solemn refrain (see on 3/6 and on 151). The expression 4 
éoxarn juépa is found in Jn. only. In 7% it is used of the last 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles; but at 11% 12% it refers, as 
it does in this chapter, to the Day of Judgment. For the 
Christ, the Son of God, as the Agent of the Resurrection, see 
on 57-28, It is He that will quicken the dead at last. Cf. 
# Corl: 

Here it is only the resurrection of the righteous that is in 
view, whereas at 5*° a general resurrection of the dead is spoken 
of as brought about by the Voice of the Son of God. 

40. ATA have rod wéuwavrds pe (from v. 39) for tod tatpds 
pov, which is read by SBCDLTNW®. There is, again, as 
In vv. 39, 54, a variant for év rH éoy. Hp., ev being om. by 
BCTIA®W, although found in sADLN. 

toto ydp «xth., ‘‘ This, too, is my Father’s will”: v. 40 
amplifies and repeats with emphasis what has been already 
said in v. 39. The rec. has rotro 6¢. 

For ‘‘ my Father,” cf. v. 32, and see on 27°, 

mas & Oewpav tdv vidv, ‘‘ who beholdeth the Son,” s¢. not 
with the bodily eyes, but with the eye of faith perceives Him 
for what He is. Cf. 12% 6 Gewpdv eve Oewpel tov wéupavrd pe. 
See on 223 for Jn.’s use of Oewpd, and on 31” for 6 vids 
used absolutely. It is the Father’s will that ‘‘ he who be- 
holdeth the Son and believeth on Him should have eternal 
life’; cf. 35% and the notes thereon. This wy aidnos 

1 Cf. Introd., pp. clx, clxii. 
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begins in the present world, but its possession continues after 
death. 

dvaoricw adtév éyd xth., ‘‘ J, even I (éyé is emphatic) will 
raise Him up at the Last Day.” This is repeated in another 
form atv. 54. Cf. Introd., p. clxvii. 


The second part of the Discourse (vv. 41-51a) 


41. A new stage in the argument is reached at v. 41, but 
it is not suggested that new interlocutors have appeared on the 
scene. The questioners are called (here and at v. 52) of 
*Tovdator, and it has been thought by some that they were 
officials of the synagogue at Capernaum, where Jn. represents 
the conversation as taking place (v. 59), or emissaries of the 
Sanhedrim, who had been sent to inquire into the discourses 
and the acts of Jesus (cf. Mk. 71). But the context shows that 
Jn. thinks of them as Galileans (cf. vv. 24, 42). They were 
not of ‘Iovdato. in the sense that they were inhabitants of 
Judea, but they were ‘‘ Jews ” by religious conviction and by 
race in the larger sense of ‘‘ Israelite.” It was ‘‘ Jews” like 
them who were the chief opponents of Jesus, and Jn. nearly 
always uses the term as connoting a certain hostility to Jesus 
and unbelief in His claims. See above on 11%. Hostility, 
however, is not yet suggested. For this section of the Discourse, 
see Introd., pp. cxi, clxvii. 

éysyyufov, ‘‘ they were murmuring,” sc. in critical mood, 
as at vv. 43, 61 (cf. Ex. 167); neither at 73? nor here does 
yoyyvfew carry any implication of open hostility. The word 
does not occur in Mk., but is found Mt. 20!4, Lk. 5%9, 

The difficulty of the questioners was caused by the claims 
involved in éyd eciye 6 dpros 6 KataBas ék Tod ovpavod (cf. 
vv. 33, 35). The idea of heavenly bread might have been 
accepted (see above on v. 34); but these words of Jesus seemed 
to imply that He was not like ordinary men in the manner of 
His birth, in that He had ‘‘ come down from heaven ’”’ (see 
on 31), 

No distinction can be drawn between ék tod odpavod here 
(also vv. 51, 58) and do rod ovpavod in v. 38, where see note. 

42. kai édeyov xth., ‘‘ And they were saying, Is not this 
person (otros, perhaps with a slight suggestion of disparage- 
ment, as at v. 52, 71°) Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father 
and mother we know?” It is plain (see on v. 41) that Jn. 
conceives of the speakers as natives of Galilee, and acquainted 
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with the household at Nazareth. The Synoptists (Mk. 63, 
Mt. 135, Lk. 42) mention a similar criticism (the words in 
Lk. are odyi vids éorw “Iwond obros;) as having been passed 
on Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth at an earlier point 
in His ministry. The criticism was probably made more 
than once, and it is natural in the context where Jn. places it. 
But it is possible that he has taken the episode out of its historical 
setting; as in 4“ (where see note) he has introduced the proverb 
about a prophet being without honour in his own country, 
which the Synoptists place in sequence to the criticism, ‘‘ Is 
not this the son of Mary? Is not this the son of Joseph ? ” 

As at 1® (where see note), Jn. does not stay to comment 
on the mistake which is involved in the question, ‘‘ Is not this 
Joseph’s son?” It is unnecessary for him to explain to 
Christian readers that this was not so. There is nothing in the 
form of the question to suggest that Joseph was alive, and the 
probability is that he had died before the public ministry of 
Jesus began (see on 22). 

mwas vov déyet xtA. For viv, the rec. text (with sADLTAN) 
has ovv, but viv is read by BCTW8®, and has a special force, 
** How does he say zow that, etc.,” sc. to us who have known 
him from a child. otros is inserted again after héyer by 
xATA, but is redundant. én, vecctantzs, the words following 
being a citation. 

éx Tod odpavod KataBéBynka, the order of the words being 
changed, é« tod ovpavod being placed first for emphasis. 
This was the incredible thing, that it was from heaven He 
claimed to have come down. 

43. Jesus does not answer the objection as to His parentage 
being known. As at 3°, He proceeds to point out a funda- 
mental misunderstanding on the part of His interlocutors. 
They must be ‘‘ taught of God ”’ before they can accept His 
heavenly origin. 

For the construction dmexpi6n “Inoots Kal elev, see on 
150, The rec. adds ovy after daexp. with RADNWTIA®O, but 
om. BCLT. So, too, the rec. prefixes the def. art. 6 before 
"Inoois with ADNW®, but om. SBLT. See on 1” above. 

ph yoyyulete per GdAAHAov. They will not reach a true 
understanding by whispering to each other. They must seek 
enlightenment from God. 

44, oddcis Stvarat édOetv mpds pe édy ph 6 waThp... 
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Axéon aitév. This is repeated v. 65 ovdeis Sivarar édOeciv 
mpos pe eav pn 7 Sedouévov aire x tod matpds. Here is a 
fundamental doctrine of the Fourth Gospel, viz. that the 
approach of the soul to God or Christ is not initiated by the 
man himself, but by a movement of Divine grace. We have 
had it adumbrated at 4?3, where it is said that the Universal 
Father seeks His genuine worshippers (see note zz loc.); and 
the hard saying of 12°° (where see note) that the Jews cou/d not 
believe, because Isaiah’s words about the blinding of their 
eyes by God must have fulfilment, is an explicit statement of 
the darker side of the doctrine of predestination. (See Introd., 
p. cliif.). Here is the counterpart of v. 37, ‘‘ All (rav) that the 
Father gives me shall come to me”’; in v. 44 we have ‘‘ no one 
(ovde’s) caw come except the Father draw him ” (cf. 37”). 

We might have expected that here Jesus would have been 
represented as saying ‘‘ My Father” (see on 216), for the 
question at issue is that of His uniquely Divine origin; but in 
Jn. we find 6 zarjp more frequently than 6 zaryp pov on the 
lips of Jesus. (See on 31” for the similar 6 vids, used absolutely.) 

6 warip 6 mwéwpas pe. See also on 3!” for the conception 
of the Son as ‘‘ sent ”’ by the Father. 

éhxion adtév. éAxvev is used in the LXX of Jer. 313 
of the Divine attraction: ‘‘ With lovingkindness have I drawn 
thee.” It is used of the attractive power of Christ Crucified 
in Jn. 12°, occurring elsewhere in the N.T. only at Jn. 18!° (of 
drawing a sword), Jn. 21%" (of dragging a net ashore), and 
Acts 161° (of dragging Paul and Silas to the magistrates). It 
seems generally to connote a certain resistance on the part of 
that which is ‘‘ dragged” or ‘‘ drawn,” and this may be 
involved in its use in the present verse (but cf. Cant. 14). 

kaya dvacticw attéy év ti éoxdty tyepa. This is the 
consummation of that spiritual progress which begins by a 
certain Divine constraint. See on v. 39 for this great assurance, 
four times repeated in this passage. 

45. In confirmation of the doctrine that God ‘ draws ” 
men to Him, Jesus appeals to the authority of the Scriptures 
accepted by His hearers. 

got yeypappévoy (for this formula of citation, see on 21%) 
év trois mpopytais, z.¢. presumably in the collection of pro- 
phetical books regarded as a single whole (cf. Acts 742 1340, 
Lk.i18! 24%), 

Kat €oovta. wdvTes Sidaxtot Oeod. The rec. text inserts 
tod before deov, but om. SABCDO@W. The quotation is freely 
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‘made from Isa. 5418, and does not agree precisely with 
either the Hebrew or the LXX. Literally, the Hebrew gives, 
** And all thy sons shall be taught of Yahweh, ” which the 
LXX turns by xal Gjow . . . wévtas Tods vio’s gov didaKTods 
Geov. 

To be didaxroi Oeod is to be ‘‘ drawn” by God; we have 
Geodidaxror at 1 Thess. 4° (cf. 1 Cor. 218, Phil. 3%, for the 
idea), and Barnabas (xxi. 6) has the precept yéveoOe OeodiSaxror. 

mwas. Cf. wav, vv. 37, 39. ATA@ add ovv, but om. 
NBCDLNTW. 

dxovcas mapa Tod watpds. The same phrase occurs again 
878. 40 7515. See for the constr. on 1”. 

kat padsv. It is not sufficient for a man to have heard 
God’s voice; he must also /earnm, which is a voluntary act. 
Predestination, in the Johannine doctrine, does not exclude 
free will or personal responsibility. But every one who has 
heard the Divine voice, and has learnt its teachings, ‘‘ comes ”’ 
to Christ. See on v. 37 for €pxetar mpds epe. 

46. This ‘‘ hearing ”’ of God’s voice is, however, not by way 
of zmmediate personal communication; it is not ‘‘ seeing the 
Father.”” Only One has ‘‘ seen’? God (118), although it is 
true, in another sense, that he who has ‘‘ seen” Jesus has 
‘* seen the Father ”’ (14°). 

obx Stu tov matépa édpaxdy tis. SoNBCDLNW6®;; the rec. 
has tis éwpaxev. N*D have rov Oedv for tév warépa, a remi- 
niscence of 118, where see note. Cf. 5%". 

et pi) 6 Gv mapa tod eos, sc. not only He who has been 
sent by God (see on 3}”), as apa Oeod means (1°, 91 83), but 
He whose origin is from God; cf. rapa warpés (114, where see 
note), rap abrod «ius (7°), raps tod warpos e€nAOov (16?"), wapa 
cov e&mAOov (178). 

obtos édpaxey tov watépa. The Adyos was mpds rov Oedv 
(11); see 8° for the things which He has seen rapa rd zarpi 
(cf. also 332). See on 14’. 

For the repetition (otros) of the subject of the sentence, in 
the interests of emphasis, cf. 12 718 15°, and see 10”, 

47. dphvy dpyv xt. See on 1°, This opening phrase 
introduces a saying which is the keynote of the Fourth Gospel, 
& moredwy (used absolutely as at v. 36) exer lwhy aidvov 
(cf. 2081, and see on 31). 

After 6 mucrevwy the rec. adds eis éué, with ACDTAN (from 
such passages as 31% %); but NBLTW® om. cis éué. Jn.’s 
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use of moredvew, without specifying the object of the iors, 
has been noted on 1’. 

The sequence of argument is clear. No one has ‘‘ seen’ 
the Father but Christ (v. 46); but it suffices to believe in brs 
for such a believer has eternal life (v. 47). As He said later, 
‘¢ He who has seen me has seen the Father ” (14°). 

48, éyé cips 6 dptos ths Lwis (cf. v. 35). That is, the 
believer in Christ has eternal life, because He is the spiritual 
Bread which gives life. Notice the repetition of the main 
theme, not always in exactly the same words (vv. 35, 41, 48, 51); 
see on 328, 

49. The argument in vv. 49-51 is as follows: The manna 
which nourished the bodily life of the Israelites in the desert, 
did not secure them from physical death at last (see on v. 58). 
In this it was like ordinary bread, although divinely given. 
The Bread of Life, which Jesus offers in His own Person, has 
not to do with the nourishment of the bodily life, nor does it 
secure those who believe in Him from the death of the body. 
But it is the appropriate and divinely given nourishment of 
man’s spirit, and he who continually feeds on it—that is, he 
who continually keeps in spiritual touch with Jesus—is secure 
against spiritual death; he shall live for ever, having assimi- 
lated the true Bread of Life. 

ot watépes Sudv «tA. They had said of warépes fav xKrX. 
(v. 31), and this is the reply. Jesus does not say ‘‘ our fathers,” 
but ‘‘ your fathers”; cf. "ABpadip 6 waryp tuav (8%). See, 
however, for the phrase ‘‘ your law,” on 817; and cf. v. 58 
below. 

év 7H eprpe a) parva. So BCDTW6®, but NALTA have the 
order 76 pavva ev ™ €pjuw as inv. 31. 

kal dmébavov, sc. of physical death; in v. 50 py amrobdvy 
refers to spiritual death. Seev. 58. 

50. obtdés éotiv xth., sc. this Bread, which has been men- 
tioned in v. 48, is the Bread which comes down from heaven 
(as had been said at v. 33; cf. v. 42). 

iva ts Kth., Sc. in order that a man may eat of it and so 
not die, 2.e. die spiritually. It is spiritual food for the per- 
petual nourishment of the spiritual life. Cf. 85! 1126, 

For dro8dvy B has éroOvycxn, which Abbott (Diaz. 2530) 
regards as having as good claim to consideration as the true 
reading. He would translate ‘‘. . . that a man may eat of 
it, and so be no longer under sentence of death,” comparing, 


ce 
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for drofvijcxew in the present tense, Ps. 82’, Deut. £78. But 
“this is unnecessary, and drofdvy is too well attested to be set 
aside for the variant dézo6vyncKy. 

51°. The first half of this verse repeats what has been said 
already in v. 50, but inan even more emphaticform. The second 
half of the verse, as we shall see, introduces a new conception. 

éy® eit 6 dptos 6 fav, ‘‘ the Living Bread,” which as 
itself alive can impart life (see on v. 35 above). 6 Gav, ‘‘ the 
Living One,” is the claim of Jesus for Himself in Rev. 177; so 
here 6 dpros 6 Gy is the Bread which is always instinct with 
Life, which continues to live from age to age. See on 4! for 
the phrase ‘‘ living water”; and cf. the expressions ‘‘ living 
oracles” (Acts 7%8), ‘‘ living sacrifice’? (Rom. 121), ‘‘ living 
hope” (1 Pet. 1°), and ‘‘ living stone ” (1 Pet. 2%), which do 
not, however, present more than verbal resemblances to the 
phrase ‘‘ Living Bread ”’ here. 

6 éx tod otpavod KataBds. See on v. 33 above. Here the 
aorist participle points to the crisis of the Incarnation. 

For éx todtou tod dptou (BCTALTW®), & has éx rod éeuod 
dprov, but this is inconsistent with the sense of the passage. 
The Living Bread is Jesus Himself. 

édv tis pdyy xth., ‘‘ if any one eat of this Bread, he shall 
live for ever,’ sc. as God does (cf. Rev. 4° 108 15’, and Deut. 
32%, Ecclus. 181). {noe eis tov aidva is repeated v. 58: the 
phrase is used of the righteous man, Wisd. 5% 

There is perhaps an echo of this thought in Barnabas, § 11. 
Barnabas is speaking of the trees by the river of Ezek. 477 ¥*, 
and he adds ds av ddyy e€ abrav Cyoerat eis tov aidva. But 
see Introd., p. Ixxi. 

The rec. (with BCTTA) has fyoera for {hoer (SDLW® 33). 
There is a similar variant at vv. 57, 58; cf. 5% 141%. 


The third part of the Discourse: Jesus will give the freed 
which ts His Flesh for the life of the world (vv. 51-59) 


51. The MSS. vary as to the order of the words in the 
second part of the verse, but the meaning remains unaltered. 
BCDLTW have the text which we print, while Xm support 
kal 6 apTos dé ov eyo déow trép THS TOU KOO Lov lwons 7 odp& pov 
éorw, a less awkward construction. The rec. text has got rid 
of the awkwardness by reading Kal 6 _dpros 8 ov éya décw 7 
adpé pov éoriv, iv éy® Sdéow irép ris Tov Kédcpov twys, the 
insertion of jv éy® déow making all clear. 
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A new idea is introduced at this point.1 Hitherto Jesus has 
spoken of the Bread of Life as coming down from heaven, and 
of Himself as that Living Bread, giving life to all who feed 
upon it and appropriate it. Now He goes on to speak of this 
Bread as His Flesh, and of the feeding upon Him as eating 
His Flesh and drinking His Blood. The transition from the 
one way of speaking to the other is marked by a change in the 
tense_of the ‘‘ giving.” The Father g/ves the heavenly bread 
(v.32); it gives life to the world (v. 33). But now Jesus says, 
Bread which I skal/ give (décw) is my Flesh, etc.” (but 
see on v. 27). Moreover, up to this point (except at v. 27), 
Jesus has spoken of Himself, as the Bread of Life, coming 
down from heaven, given by the Father. Now, He speaks of 
the Bread which He Himself will give for the life of the world, 
namely His Flesh. Difficult as the Jews had found the thought 
(v. 41) that Jesus was Himself the heavenly bread, divinely 
given, for which they had asked (v. 34), they find much greater 
difficulty in the new and strange suggestion that Jesus was to 
give them His Flesh to eat (v. 52). And, according to the 
Gospel as we have it, Jesus then proceeds to develop and 
enlarge this conception (vv. 53-58).” 

kat & dptros Sé «tA. For the constr. caf... dé, ‘‘ and, 
further,” cf. 86 1577, 1 Jn. 18. It introduces a new point, 
hitherto unmentioned. 

dv éy Sdow, ‘* which J will give,” éyé being emphatic. 

4 odp§ pot éorw, ‘is my Flesh.” That Christ came ‘in 
the flesh ” (cf. 144, 1 Jn. 4?, 2 Jn.”) is the central fact of the 
Gospel of the Incarnation; that is, He who came down from 
heaven (v. 50) assumed man’s nature. The gift that is pro- 
mised is, then, that of His perfect humanity. 

This will be given dmép ris tod Kéopou fwis, ‘‘ on behalf 
of the world’s life.” See for the force of trép and its pre- 
valence in Jn., on 18°; and for xéopos, on 19, That Christ’s 
gift of ‘‘ His Flesh ” is on behalf of the world’s life is a saying 
closely related in meaning to 1”, ‘‘ the Lamb of God who takes 
away the sin of the world’’; cf. also 3!” 442, 1 Jn. 34% But the 
true parallel is 1 Cor. 11% rodré pod éorw 76 cama To drip 
tyov. As has been pointed out (Introd., p. clxix), the Syriac 
vss. give here: ‘‘ The bread which I will give is my Body, 
for the life of the world’’; a rendering also found in the O.L. m, 

1 Cf. Introd., p. clxvii. 


2 For the sacramental bearing of vv. 51-58, see Waterland, Doctrine 
of the Eucharist, c. vi. 
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S hic panis quem ego dabo pro huius mundi uita corpus meum 
est. 

52. The Jewish interlocutors had murmured (v. 41) before 
this point had been reached; but now they begin to dispute 
with each other (ugyeoGau_ does not occur again in the Gospels 
as to the meaning and trustworthiness of the words of Jesus. 
They were not of one mind (cf. 71-4 916 101%); some probably 
discerning that a spiritual meaning lay behind this mention 
of the ‘‘ Flesh ” of Jesus. 

mwas Suvatar xTA.; The question is like that of 3*® (where 
see note). For otros, ‘‘ this person,’’ see on v. 42 above. 

After odpxa BT (with most vss.) insert adroit, to elucidate 
the sense; but om. NCDLIA@. In any case, the meaning 
is, ‘*‘ How can this person give us his flesh to eat?” ‘Their 


difficulty was a real one, even if they (or some of them) recog- 
nised that the capé represented the whole humanity of Jesus, 
on _which they were to ‘‘ feed”’; for that one human being 


could impart his nature to another, even spiritually, would be 
hard to understand. 


53. The answer of Jesus repeats (see on 3°) what He has 
said already, but in even more difficult terms. For while in 
v. 51 He spoke only of His Flesh, He now goes on to couple 
the drinking of His Blood with the eating of His Flesh. Such 
an expression as ‘‘to drink blood” would be especially 
startling to a Jew, for whom the blood of animals was fadu, 
and was expressly forbidden to be used as food (Gen. 94, 
Deut. 1216). The prohibition was based on the doctrine that 
‘the blood is the life’? (Deut. 12”), z.e. that the blood was 
the seat of the ‘‘soul” or w53, the vital principle. 

mivew TO atwa does not occur again in the N.T. 

It should be noted, further, that the use of this expression, 
as distinct from dayeiv rHv odpxa, indicates that the Flesh and 
Blood have been separated, and thus it suggests death, even 
more definitely than gayety ee odpKa does. 

dphv dpihv «th. See on 1°}, 

For $dynte, D (supported by a) has AdByre. See on v. 56. 

thy odpxa Tod viod tod dvOpémov. The form of expression is 
changed from 7 odp& pov of v. 51, after a fashion frequent in 
the Johannine discourses. But no new idea is introduced by 
the change, for ‘‘ the Son of Man” has already (v. 27) been 
mentioned as the future giver of the heavenly food. For this 
title, see Introd., p. cxxx. 
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ook zxere Lwhy év éautois, The issue of this mystical 
‘‘ eating and drinking ”’ is life, both here and hereafter, as has 
been said already (v. 51). A little before (v. 47) we had 
56 moredwvy exe. Cwiv aidviov, and the juxtaposition of these 
affirmations indicates that there is an intimate connexion 
between the ‘‘ faith” which is in continual contact with Christ, 
and that eating and drinking of His Flesh and Blood—the 
assimilation or appropriation of His humanity—which isthe 
theme of vv. 51°-58. See on 3), and cf. 20%. Here the 
doctrine is stated negatively, and in an even more startling 
fashion: ‘‘ If ye do not eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, and 
drink His Blood, ye have no life in yourselves.” This is the 
only way to attain to Life. 

The Flesh and the Blood are the full Life; their com- 
munication is the communication of eternal life. It is possible 
that Jn.’s insistence on the flesh and blood of Christ has some 
connexion with his purpose of refuting Docetic doctrines which 
denied the reality of both (see on 114), 

After Lojv, & adds aidwoy (from v. 54). 

54 ff. The sequence of thought is simple. He who feeds 
on Christ has life, here and hereafter (v. 54), inasmuch as he 
thus appropriates the life of Christ (v. 56), which is the life of 
God (v. 57); hence he who feeds on Christ will live for ever 
(v. 58). The fourfold repetition of 6 tpdywv ... (vv. 54, 
56, 57, 58) is thoroughly Johannine in its cadences. 

The verb tpwyev challenges attention. In ordinary Greek, 
it is used of men eating fruit or vegetables, but no instance has 
been produced of its use for the eating of flesh (Abbott, Dzaz. 
1710h). It seems to connote eating of delicacies, or eating 
with enjoyment; and in the only place in the N.T. outside Jn. 
in which it is found, viz. Mt. 24%8, where the careless ones 
before the Flood are described as tpwyovres kal zivovtes, this 
suggestion is perhaps involved. Besides the present passage, 
we have it again at 13!® (where see note) as a quotation from 
Ps. 41°, écOiwy of the LXX being altered by Jn. to tpadywv. 
That is, Jn. always uses this verb of ‘‘ eating ” at the Last 
Supper or the Eucharist (for this is undoubtedly indicated in 
vv. 51-58 here), although Mk. and Mt. have éo@éew in their 
narratives of the Last Supper (Mk. 141% 22, Mt. 267!- 26), The 
Synoptists use the verb écO/ew 34 times in all, but it never 
appears in Jn. 

tpwyew is used of spiritual feeding in a remarkable sentence 
of Irenzeus (Her. Iv. xxxvill. 1) which seems to be reminiscent 
of the present passage. He is speaking of Christ, 6 dpros 
6 téXetos Tod warpds, and of His gradual revelation of Him- 
self. First, He offered Himself to us as milk is offered to 
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infants, in order that being thus nourished from the breast of 
His flesh ($76 pacGot ris capKds aitod), ‘‘ we might become 
accustomed to eat and drink the Word of God (rpéyew kal 
mivew tov Adyov tov Oeot), and contain within ourselves the 
Bread of immortality (rv ris aOavacias dprov), which is the 
Spirit of the Father.” 

The language of Ignatius (Rom. 7), in like manner, repro- 
duces words of this chapter: dprov Oeot Oedw, 6 éotw capE Tod 
Xpirrod . . . Kal ropa GéAw 76 aiva abrov. So Justin (Aso. i. 
66) says that the eucharistic elements are Iycod kal cdpxa Kat 
aiwa. See Introd., p. clxviii. 

54. 6 tpdywv pou Thy odpxa kat mivey pou Td atya (the whole 
phrase is repeated verbatim in v. 56) seems to mean, ‘‘ he who 
continually feeds with enjoyment upon my Flesh and con- 
tinually drinks my Blood,” or ‘‘ he who is in the haddt of 
feeding, etc.,”’ for the present participles must be given their 
force. See above on v. 29. 

éxet Loh aidvioy (sc. in the present), kay dvaotjiow aitdv rH 
éoxdtn jpépa, which is the promise of life in the future. 
The twofold assurance is repeated from v. 40, the difference 
being that while there it is for him who has spiritual vision of 
Christ and believes in Him, here it is given to the man who 
‘* eats His Flesh and drinks His Blood.” See above on v. 53. 

For the refrain kéyo dvactjow airov TH éoxaty juepa, See ON 
v. 39, and cf, Introd., p. clxvii. 

The rec. text inserts év before éoydry, but om. NBD®O. 
See on v. 39. 

55. ddnOys. So X°BCLTW, but x*DIA® read ddnGas. 

4 yop odp§ pou (cf. v. 51) dAnOys éotw Bpdos, ‘‘ for my 
Flesh is true meat,” sc. it is really to be eaten, and it nour- 
ishes as meat ought to do. For Bpéors of the thing eaten, see 
on 4°, 

al 7d atpd pou xth., ‘Sand my Blood is true drink.” The 
verse is a comment on, and corroboration of, the assurance of 
Vv. 54. 

38. 5 tpdywv . . . Toatpa is repeated from v. 54, the reason 
for that promise being now given. The man who spiritually 
feeds on Christ ‘‘ abides in Him,” and so he has the assurance 
of eternal life. 

pévew is a favourite word with Jn., and he uses it much 
more frequently than the Synoptists do. They have not the 
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phrase ‘‘ to abide in Christ,” or ‘‘ in God,” which is thoroughly 
characteristic of Johannine doctrine. This phrase is used in 
a general mystical sense in 1 Jn. 2° 27- 28 38. 24 412.16; but in 
the Fourth Gospel it is found only here and at 157, both 
passages having reference to the Eucharist (see on 15"), the 
purpose of which is that ‘‘ we may dwell in Him, and He in us’ 
(cf. 154). In Jn. the one ‘‘ abiding ” involves the other, and 
to this thought reference is made several times (15°, 1 Jn. ae 
4)8- 16. cf, 14%, and see on 5*). 

The external token of a man’s “‘ abiding ” in Christ, is that 
he keeps His commandments (1 Jn. 3*4); and, as to love God 
and to love man are the great commandments, he that abides in 
love abides in God (1 Jn. 41*).1_ More generally, he that abides 
in Christ ought to walk after His example (1 Jn. 2°); in other 
words, he ‘‘ bears fruit’ (157). Of one who has perfectly 
realised this ‘‘ abiding,” it is said ‘‘ he sinneth not ” (1 Jn. 3°). 
Such an one has the secret of efficacious prayer (15”). He has 
life (6*"), and naturally will have confidence at the: Great 
Parousia (1 Jn. 2%). 

D adds after aire: Kadars é €v Spot é TATHp, Kaya év TO marpi 
(cf. 14?), apy dunv déyo 3 opr, eav m7 AdByre TO CHa TOD viod 
Tov dvOpirov ws Tov dprov Tis Cwijs, odk exere Cony & aitd. 
This interpolation 2 is supported by aff. With D’s sub- 
stitution of AaBynre 756 copa for paynre THY odpxa (Vv. 53), 
compare its substitution of AaByre for dayyre in v. 53. 

57. For améoteikev, D has dréoradke (cf. 207, 1 Jn. 49); 
the aor. marks a definite moment, viz. that of the Incarnation. 
For the ‘‘ sending ”’ of Jesus by the Father, see on 3}. 

xaQés is a favourite conjunction with Jn. The constr. 
Kabes . . . kdyd, which we find here, cannot always be inter- 
preted in the same way. Thus at 15% 1718 and 20% we must 
render, ‘‘ As the Father loved (07 sent) me, so I loved (07 send) 
you.” On the other hand, at 17% xaOws . . . kayo plainly 
stands for ‘‘ As Thou, Father, art in me, awd I in Thee.”’ In 
the present verse, the sequence of thought requires the latter 
interpretation, viz. ‘‘ As the Living Father hath sent me, and 
I live because of the Father,’’ then it follows that ‘‘ he that 
eateth me shall live because of me.”’ See further on 10, 

The form of the principal sentence kxa@as dméorerdév 


€ 


pe... kal 6 tpdywv xr. must also be observed. It appears 


1 See Introd., p. clxxiv. 
2 as traces it to Syriac influence (Syvo-Latin Text of the ee 
p. 21 
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again 1315-83, y Jn. 2° 417, of the comparison between the life 
of the Incarnate Christ and that of believers. It is not xaos 
. . . otrws, for the comparison or parallelism can never be 
exact or complete; it is xafis . . . kai, ‘‘ As Christ . . . so 
(in a sense) even those who are His.” See on 1738, 

6 Lav waryp is a phrase unique in the N.T.; but cf. 6 zarjp 
éxee Conv ev éavtd (576, where see note). ‘‘ The living God” 
is a title found both in O.T. and N.T., e.g. Deut. 576, Mt. 1618, 
Acts 144, 2 Cor. 61%. 

The meaning of this passage is, then, as follows: As the 
Father, who is the Fount of Life, has sent Christ on earth, and 
as Christ’s life is derived from and dependent on the Divine 
Life, so the believer who ‘‘ eats’’ Christ, that is, who is in 
continual communion with Him, assimilates His life and thus 
lives in dependence on Him. 8&6 rot warpds would mean that 
the Father was the Agent; but 814 rév watépa signifies that He 
is the spring and source of the Life of the Son. 

Sid with the accusative may mean either (1) for the sake 
of ..., or (2) thanks to. ... For (1) Wetstein quotes 8’ 
tpas povors Civ éOedw,” ‘*I wish to live for your sakes,” sc. to 
do you favours (Dio Cassius, Lxxvil. ill. 2); and Abbott (Dzaz. 
2705) adds several examples from Epictetus, e.g. €eAOe dia Ta 
ma.dia, ‘* escape for the sake of the children ” (Epict. Iv. i. 163). 
This use of da will not suit the context here. That the Life 
of Christ was dia tov warépa, ‘‘ for the Father’s sake,” sc. to 
do His Will, is true (cf. 434), but the argument requires the 
conception that the Life of Christ is derived from and due to 
the Life of God. (2) For this sense of dua, Abbott (Dzaz. 
22976) quotes Plutarch, Vzt. Alex. § 8: Alexander said he 
owed life to his father, but good life to Aristotle 8° éxetvov 
pew Cov, da todrov 5€ xaAds fav. This is a close parallel 
to the use of da in the present passage. Christ lives, da rév 
aatépa, ‘* thanks to the Father,” as sharing the Father’s Life; + 
and believers live 8¢ airdv, ‘‘ thanks to Him.” ‘The meaning, 
then, of éxeivos {yoer 80 éwé is, practically, the same as 
that of the related passage 1 Jn. 4° rov vidv atirod Tov povoyerh 
dméotadxe 6 Oeds cis Tov Kéopov, va Cyowpmev Ov adrov, where 
dud takes the genitive. See on 15°. 

Godet’s comment brings out the general sense excellently : 
‘¢ As the infinite life of nature can only be appropriated by 
man so far as it is concentrated in a fruit or a morsel of bread; 
so the divine life is only put within our reach so far as it is 
incarnate in the Son of Man. It is thus that He is to us all the 


1 At 484 Christ’s ‘‘ food ” is the doing the Father’s Will. Here the 
thought is rather that the Son “‘ feeds ”’ on the Father’s Life, assimilat- 
ing and sharing it. 
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5 dpros & é« Tod otpavod KataBds, od Kabas epayov oi TOATEpEs Kal 


Bread of Life. But as we have to appropriate and assimilate 
bread to obtain life through it; so also must we incorporate 
the Person of the Son of Man by an inward act of faith, which 
is the way of spiritual manducation. By thus feeding on 
Him who lived by God, we live by God Himself and henceforth 
actually live as Jesus does.” 

kal 6 tpdywv pe. . ., ‘‘ even so, he who eateth me.” The 
metaphor of eating Christ’s ‘‘ Flesh and Blood ” is dropped; 
it is the feeding on Himself, the communion with His Person, 
that is the essential thing. 

For tpdyev, D has AapBdver; cf. v. 56. 

For {joe (NBC2LTN®), the rec. has fyoera with TA 
(cf. v. 51): 

kdxetvos {noe 8° éué. The life promised here is that 
fw7 aidvios which begins in the present; the parallel saying 
of 141° dru éyw £6 kal tpels CyoecOe, has special reference to 
the future. See on 11”, and cf. Introd., p. clxi. 

58. This verse contains a summary of the whole discourse, 
and so it goes back to the saying about the heavenly Bread 
(v. 33), ending with what was said in v. 51, that he who feeds 
on it shall live for ever. Jn.’s report of the words of Jesus 
often passes without pause into his own comments (see on 3°), 
and it has been suggested (Abbott, Dzat. 1957) that v. 58 was 
intended to be the evangelist’s short statement of what has 
gone before. But if so, tatra eivev in v. 59 is clumsy. We 
can hardly separate v. 58 from what precedes, despite some 
slight changes in the form of expression, which are duly noted 
below. As has already been said (p. cxvi), Jn. is prone to 
vary words and the order of words when reiterating something 
already recorded. 

oUtés éotw xtd., repeated from v. 50, except that here 
the aor. participle xaraBas is used (as in v. 51) of the descent 
from heaven of the mystical Bread. For the rec. éx tod odpavod 
(SDLNWIA®), BCT have é€ ovpavov, and this may be 
right; but on the six previous occurrences of the phrase 
‘“descending from heaven”’ (vv. 33, 38, 41, 42, 50, 51), Tod 
odpavod is the best-supported reading. 

ob Kabds epayov xTd., repeated, with slight variations, 
from v. 49. The sentence is a good example of Jn.’s partiality 
for the constr. called anxacoluthon. 

For od xabds, cf..14?’, 1 Jn. 317; the only other occurrence 
in the N.T. being 2 Cor. 8°. 

ot warépes. The rec. with DAN® and Syr. sin. adds 
tuav (from v. 49); om. NBCLTW. The expression oi 
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aréGavov: 6 tpwywv Todtov Tov dprov Cyoe cis Tov ai@va. 59. Tatra 
> a 4 
cirev év cvvaywyy duddoKwv év Kadapvaovp. 


matépes Occurs again, in the words of Christ, at 72%, where it 
refers to the patriarchs. It also is found Acts 1332, Rom. 9° 
11°85 158. Heb. 11, 2 Pet. 34, and is used quite vaguely of 
the Israelites of the olden time. Here it is limited by the 
context to the generation of the Exodus from Egypt. But no 
distinction is to be drawn between of warépes iyav of v. 49 
and ot rarépes of v. 58 (cf., e.g., Acts 13°? and Acts 26°). 

Some minor uncials add 76 pwavva after of warépes tyav, 
from v. 49. 

kat dméQavov. Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr., on 6°) cites a 
Jewish saying, ‘‘ The generation in the wilderness have no 
part in the world to come,” and if this were pre-Christian in 
date (which is uncertain) it would suggest that xal déOavov 
should be interpreted of spiritual death. But we have already 
seen (v. 49) that the argument requires it to indicate the death 
of the body, from which even the manna could not save those - 
who ate it. 

6 tpdywv todtoy tov dptov Choe eis tov aidva. This is 
repeated from v. 51, with the substitution of 6 tpdéywv with 
the acc. for éay 71s déyy with é« and the gen. 

tyoe. SoNBCNW®; the rec. has Gyoera. Cf. v. 51. 

59. For the site of Capernaum, see on 22, The synagogue 
at Capernaum (built by the centurion, Lk. 7°) was the place 
where Jesus gave His first public instruction (Mk. 17; cf. 
Lk. 4844-)1 That it was His habit to teach in country syna- 
gogues is clear; cf. Mk. 1° 31, Mt. 423 9% 12° 1354; and see 
Jn. 18°, the only other place where the word ovvaywyyn occurs 
in Jn. 

i, ouvaywyy, ‘in synagogue,” as we say ‘‘in church.” 
D prefixes the article 77 before ovv., but incorrectly; cf. 187°. 
D also adds oafBarw, and this may possibly be a gloss which has 
tradition behind it. Sabbath synagogue services were those at 
which instruction was usually given, although there were 
services on Mondays and Thursdays as well. On the other 
hand, the narrative represents a crowd as following Jesus across 
the lake, which would involve more travelling than was re- 
garded as right on the Sabbath day. 


1 Recent excavations at Tell-Hum have disclosed the remains of a 
large building which its discoverers identify with this synagogue. 
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The disciples are perplexed by the words of Jesus (vv. 60-65) 


60. moddot . . . ek Tay pabytay adtod, including not only 
the Twelve, but those who were of the outer circle of His 
disciples (cf. v. 66, and see on 2”); some of the Twelve may well 
have been among those who found the teaching of Jesus 
difficult. 

oxAnpds is not used again by Jn. It means harsh or hard 
to accept (not difficult to understand; cf. Gen. 21" and Jude). 

6 Néyos obtos (RNBCDLNW) is the true order of words, as 
against otros 6 X. of the rec. text (@). 

tis Sdvatar attod dxovew; ‘‘ Who can hear it?” sc. wth 
appreciation. See on 3° for dxovew with a genitive in Jn. 

What was the harsh or strange saying to which the 
questioners referred ? The whole of the discourse from v. 51 
onward might be described as oxAnpés, and exception had 
already been taken to the early part of it: ‘‘ How can this man 
give us His flesh to eat?” (v. 52). But the statement which 
seems to be challenged particularly at this point is v. 58, ‘‘ This 
is the Bread which descended from heaven; he that eats of it 
shall live for ever’; which Jesus applied to Himself, for the 
answer in v. 62 has special reference to it. What would they 
say if they saw Him ascending? Flesh cannot give eternal 
life, but spirit can do so. 

For Aoyos used of a saying of Jesus, see on 272, 

61. eiSas Sé 6 “Incois ev EautG. See on 2” for the insight 
of Jesus into men’s thoughts. 

For yoyyLouow, see on v. 41 above, where the murmurers 
were ‘‘ the Jews’; here they include some of the disciples of 
Jesus. 

todTo Spas oxavdadiler; ‘* Does this offend you?” ocxavda- 
Aifew occurs in Jn. again only at 161, but it is a common 
Synoptic word. 

62. édv ody Oewpijre wth. The passage is an aposiopesis, 
the apodosis being omitted. ‘‘If then you should see the 
Son of Man (see on 1°!) ascending where He was before (will 
you be offended ?).”” We should expect ri ody édv Oewpyre 
xtA., and the omission of r/ is awkward. But the meaning is 
hardly doubtful. Jesus does not imply that those addressed 
would certainly see the Ascension, but that it was a possibility. 
According to Lk., the Eleven were witnesses of the Ascension 
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avOpdrov dvaBaivovta Orov Hv Td mporepov ; 63. TO Tvedpa ext Td 


(Lk. 2454, Acts 19), and they were among those to whom Jesus 
“was here speaking in reply to doubts (see on v. 60). Oewpetv 

(see on 228) is used here of bodily vision; and dvaBativew is 

used again of the Ascension 20!” (cf. 315, Eph. 41°, Acts 2°4), 

15 mpdtepov, ‘‘ before,” is rare in the N.T.; but cf. 9® and 
Gal. 43. 

Sou Hv TO mpdtepov. The Personality of the Lord remained 
unchanged through His Incarnation and subsequent Ascension. 
Here is suggested the pre-existence of the ‘‘ Son of Man,” as 
before at 31°, where see note. 

The meaning of vv. 62, 63 is best brought out if we take 
them in connexion with v. 58 (cf. v. 51), which had seemed to 
the hearers of Jesus to be hard of acceptance. He had said 
two things: (1) that He was the Bread which came down from 
heaven, and (2) that the man who ate of it should live for ever. 
There are two distinct points of difficulty, and they are taken 
separately. 

(1) That One moving among men in the flesh had descended 
Jrom heaven seemed incredible, but is it not still less credible 
that He should ascend zo heaven? Yet the former had 
happened (in the Incarnation); the latter will happen at the 
Ascension, and some of those present might be there to 
see it. 

(2) There is a real difficulty in believing that the eating 
of ‘‘ bread ” or ‘‘ flesh” (v. 52) can give life for ever (v. 58). 
‘* The flesh profiteth nothing.’ Flesh cannot transcend its 
own limitations. But to those who feed on the Flesh of the 
Son of Man, He will impart eternal life (v. 57), for although 
He ‘‘ became flesh ” (114), His origin and essential being is 
spiritual, and it is the characteristic of spirit to give life: 76 
mvedtpd éotw 7d Cworowtv. This is the promise to all future 
believers (see on 7°*). The words which He had spoken to 
them, and to which they took exception, are Spirit and Life: 
these are the key words of His teaching about Himself and His 
salvation. 

Some commentators, e.g. Meyer of a former generation, 
and Abbott (Dzaz. 22114), take dvaBaivew in this verse as 
referring to the Death of Jesus, as the beginning of His passage 
from the earthly to the heavenly sphere. But the usage of 
the verb in the N.T. is decisive against this. It never refers to 
the Crucifixion, but to the Ascension, and it provides a notable 
illustration of Jn.’s manner of writing, that here and at 2017 he 
introduces an allusion to the Ascension of Christ, whilst he 
does not state explicitly that it took place. 
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63. 15 mvedpd eotw 73 Lwororotv. See for lworoeiv as 
applied to the work of Christ, 574; and note 1 Cor. 15®. 

The contrast between flesh and spzrz¢t has already been 
before us in 3°, where see the note; cf. also Mk. 14*8, 1 Pet. 

18 46, 

4 odpé obk ddedet od8éy, ‘‘ flesh avails nothing.” For édedetv, 
cf. 121. There is no contradiction with what has been said 
before (v. 51), for Jesus does not say ‘‘ my flesh”’ here. In 
every case is it true that flesh, we¢hout spzrzt, cannot quicken 
to eternal life.t 

7a frypata & éyo NedkéAnka. So NBCDLNW6®, as against 
Aad of the rec. text. The ‘‘ words’ in question are the 
words of the preceding discourse. For ra fywara (never in 
the sing. in Jn.), see on 34. The fara of Christ are words of 
God (84 178), and as such belong to the sphere of spiritual 
realities, for God is Spirit (474), and of essential being, that is, 
of true life. They are spirit and they are life. 

For Aadeiv, see on 314; and cf. 8°. 

64. But although His words were words of life, they were 
life only to those who believed, and so Jesus adds &AN’ eiotv é 
ipav tives ot oF motevoucw. moreve is used absolutely, as at 
vv. 36, 47 (see on 1°). 

Jn. is prone to comment on sayings or actions of Jesus that 
might not be easy for a reader to understand,? and here he 
adds yder ydp xrh. (cf. 3!%), to emphasise the point that Jesus 
had not been speaking great words of mystery (vv. 62, 63) 
without realising that some among His hearers could not 
appropriate them. 

moet yap e& dpxis 6 “In. e& dpxjs occurs in the N.T. only 
here and at 164, although it is found in the LXX (e.g. Isa. 
4071 41°76, where it means ‘‘ from the beginning of things ”’); 
but we have seen on v. 38 that dwé and é« are not always 
distinguishable in Jn. He uses é& dépyjs as equivalent to am 
apxis (8 reads am’ dpyjs), which occurs 157’, 1 Jn. 27: 4 34 (but 
cf. 1 Jn. 14) in the same sense as here, viz. ‘‘from the time 
when Jesus first drew disciples round Him.”’ From the moment 
when He began to observe their characters, He distinguished 
unerringly those who were faithful from those who were not 
(see 224), That Jn. means his readers to understand that from 

1 For patristic comments on this passage, see Gore, Dissertations, 


Pp. 303 f. 
2 Cf. Introd., p. xxxiv. 
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kal tis éotiv 6 Tapadwcwy airov. 65. Kal éleyey Ara TodTo elpyKa 


the moment of his call, Judas was known by Jesus to be the 
man who would betray Him is not certain. If that be his 
meaning, the passage provides a remarkable instance of Jn.’s 
doctrine of predestination (see on 2+, and especially on 1338). 
But we need not press é€ dpyjs so far that we must suppose 
that Jesus chose Judas as one of the Twelve, being conscious 
at the time that he would be a traitor; that would make the 
choice difficult to explain, in connexion with the true humanity 
of Christ. If the knowledge that Judas was untrustworthy 
came as soon as Jesus had studied him at close quarters, then 
é€ dpyns is adequately interpreted. In any case, Jn. takes 
care, both here and in c. 13, to repudiate the idea that the 
treachery of Judas took Jesus by surprise. 

tis éotw 6 trapaddowy aitév. Abbott notes (Dzat. 2510) 
that 6 zapaddowv (D has 6 wapadidovs) is the only instance in 
Jn. of a future participle with the article. 

The meaning of zapadiddvor is often misunderstood, as 
Abbott (Paradosts passim) has shown at length. It means 
‘to deliver up,” but not necessarily ‘‘ to betray.’ Thus it is 
used of the Jews giving up Jesus to Pilate (18%. %- 36 yol1), 
and of Pilate giving up Jesus to be crucified (191*), and also 
of Jesus ‘‘ giving up” His spirit, z.e. dying, on the cross (19%). 
In none of these passages is treachery connoted or implied; 
and thus in the passages where zapadidévar is applied to the 
action of Judas (671 124 137+ 14- 21 182-5 2120) we are not entitled 
to render it ‘‘ betray.’’ zpodidévar (a verb not found in the 
Gospels, although Lk. 61% calls Judas zpoddrys, as he un- 
doubtedly was) is ‘‘ to betray,” but zapaéiddvo. is simply ‘‘ to 
deliver up,” and is a colourless word not conveying any sug- 
gestion of blame. 

Jn. does not record any early predictions by Jesus that 
He would be ‘‘ delivered up” to the Jews, as the Synoptists 
do (cf. Mk. 934 103%). In Jn. Jesus Himself does not use the 
word zapadidovar until 1377. 

65. Kal ékeyev. Jn. occasionally uses éAeyey of the utter- 
ances of Jesus (27-22 518 69-71 927. 81 3238) and the -force of 
the impft. tense must not be missed. Here reference is made 
to the saying of v. 44, a cardinal doctrine in Jn. (cf. v. 37 and 
327), viz. that the impulse to faith comes in the first instance from 
God: there were some who did not believe (v. 64), and one 
who would be a traitor among them, but this did not surprise 
Jesus. ‘‘ He was saying ” (all the while) that it was a funda- 
mental principle that God must ‘‘ draw ’”’ a man to Christ. 
See Abbott (Dzazt. 2467), who, however, holds that in all cases 
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a saying preceded by éAeyev is mysterious and not understood 
by the hearers. This can hardly be sustained; see, e.g., 6°. 

Sia todTo e’pyxa. This was the reason why He had given 
the warning of v. 44 (where see the note). He wished to 
anticipate criticism based on the non-success of His teaching 
with some people. For 6:4 rotro, see on 578, 

éx tod matpés. The rec. adds pov, but om. SBC* DLTWO 
(see on v. 44). 


The defection of many disciples : the steadfastness of the 
Twelve, as indicated in the Confession of Peter (vv. 66-71) 


Verses 66-71 form the conclusion of Part I. of the Gospel. 
Hitherto the mission of Jesus has been accepted by many 
disciples, and has appeared to be full of hope (27% 41+ 3% 4 6?), 
But He had not trusted Himself to all these adherents, for 
‘* He knew what was in man” (2). When the reach and 
difficulty of His doctrine begin to be realised, there is a falling 
away of disciples. Only the Twelve remain (and even of these 
one will be unfaithful). Here, at the end of c. 6, is the note of 
failure, suggested for the first time at v. 26. Henceforth the 
record is to be of a growing hate, culminating in rejection 
(see on 1236?) 1 

66. ék tovTou, ‘‘thereupon.” The great defection began at 
this point, and its immediate cause was the nature of the 
teaching which had been given. Cf.19!*. é« rovrov in a causal 
sense is common in the papyri.? 

ovv is added after ex rovrov by sD® and fam. 13, but is 
unnecessary and is om. by BCLTNW.  toytoyroAAo1 might 
easily become ToytoytroAAo1, and thus ovy would get into the 
text (see Tischendorf, zz Zoc.). 

Tohol tov pabytav adtod. BT insert é« before rav pad., 
butom. SCDLW®. Cf. v. 60; and see on 1% 67! 124, 

tév paytav refers to the outer circle of disciples (see on 
27), which would include the Twelve, although none of the 
Twelve failed Jesus at this point. A tradition ascribed to 
Hippolytus says that Mark and Luke were among the ‘‘ seventy 
disciples who were scattered by the offence of the words of 
Christ,” Jn. 6° being quoted loosely.® 


1 Cf. Introd., p. xxxiii. 
2 See Moulton-Milligan, Vocab. of N.T., s.v. ék. 
3 Fragm. on The Seventy Apostles. 
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darqOov eis ta Siow, a phrase used again 18°. They with- 
drew or retreated from association with Jesus. For «is ra 
émiow in a figurative sense, cf. Ps. 4418. 

obkére pet adtod meptemdtouy, ‘‘ they walked no more with 
Him,” a phrase which vividly suggests the itinerant character 
of His ministry. Cf. 71 1154; and for the larger sense of 
mepurarev, see on 82, 

67. elmev . . . tots Sd8exa. This is the first time that 
‘*the Twelve’ are mentioned by Jn. (cf. v. 13). He intro- 
duces this familiar designation without having given any 
account of their being set apart by Jesus, as the Synoptists 
do (Mk. 314). So, too, he brings in Pilate (187°) and Mary 
Magdalene (19%), without explaining who they were. This 
is a feature of his way of writing: he assumes, on the part 
of his readers, an acquaintance with the story of Christ’s 
ministry (cf. p. xciv). 

Jn. mentions ‘‘ the Twelve” by this collective designation 
only 4 times (cf. vv. 70, 71, and 204), and in every case there is 
a suggestion of desertion or unbelief in the context. 

pi Kal Gets dete Emdyew; ‘‘ Would you also go away?” 
The form of the question, 7 «al . . ., suggests that a negative 
answer is expected. Cf. 747: 5? 94 181%. 95; and see 21°, the only 
other place in the Gospel where an interrogation beginning 
with py is put into the mouth of Jesus. 

trayev, ‘* to go away,” is a favourite word with Jn. It is 
applied to the disciples here and at 1518. See on 793 and 167. 

68. The Confession of Peter here recorded is not to be 
distinguished from the similar confession narrated by the 
Synoptists (Mk. 87%, Mt. 1618%, Lk. 918), although the 
details are different. The crisis in the Lord’s public ministry 
which called it forth took place, according to Lk. as well as 
according to Jn., some time after the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand (Mk., followed by Mt., places it a little later, after 
the Feeding of the Four Thousand). Jn. says that the place 
was Capernaum, while Mk. and Mt. give Cesarea Philippi, 
30 miles to the north; Lk. does not give any indication of place. 
In all the Synoptists, the Confession of Peter was followed by 
the first prediction by Jesus of His Passion. There is no 
indication of this in Jn., who does not assign to any particular 
crisis the first announcement by Jesus that He was to suffer. 
Cig: 35-6? 876 99% 138!) and see’ Introd., pi’ caeek 
But in Jn., as in the Synoptists, the faithfulness of the 
apostles, for whom Peter was spokesman, as contrasted with 
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the defection or incredulity of many in the outer circle of the 
Lord’s followers, is brought out clearly. 

Xiywv Nérpos. This is the only place in Jn. where Peter 
is represented as speaking on behalf of the rest, although 
he appears later as foremost to question or to intervene 
(cf, 138 24+ 36 202), 

mpds tiva dmeevodueba; At an earlier stage, Peter had 
said, ‘‘ Depart from me” (Lk. 58), but that was only a hasty 
word of humility. The question pa kal iets Oérere imdyew ; 
is answered by another question. 

Peter’s Confession is twofold in Jn.’s version. (1) ‘‘ Thou 
hast words of eternal life”’; this is the acceptance of Jesus as 
Prophet. (2) ‘‘ Thou art the Holy One of God”; that is the 
recognition of Him as the Przes¢ of humanity. 

pypata Lwijs aiwviou éxes. The immediate reference is 
to v. 63, and the teaching of v. 58. ‘‘ Thou hast words (not 
the words) of eternal life,” z.e. words which give eternal life, 
or the knowledge of it; see on v. 35 for the phrase ‘‘the 
Bread of Life.’’ For fyuara, see on v. 63; and cf. Acts 57° 
mévta Ta pyuata tTHS CwHs tavryns. For Coy aiwvios, see on 
315; and cf. vv. 27, 40. This is a favourite expression of Jn., 
who puts into his own accustomed phraseology Peter’s con- 
fession of trust in Jesus. 

69. kai pets (emphatic; we, at least, the chosen Twelve) 
memuotevkapey Kal éeyvoxanev TA. The order of verbs is 
different at 1 Jn. 41° jets eyvdxapev Kal wemorevcamev; cf. 
178 éyvwoav . . . Kal ériotevoav. But, while Jn. does not lay 
down formule as to the relative precedence of fazth and 
knowledge in regard to the things of the spirit, his teaching is 
nearer the credo ut intelligam of the saints than the zntelligo 
ut credam of the philosophers. The apostles had ‘‘ believed ” 
in Jesus, and therefore they ‘‘ knew’”’ who He was. So, at 
any rate, Jn. makes Peter say. See on 3°, and cf. 112”. 

od et. Cf. the Confession of Nathanael, ot ef 6 vids rod 
Geod (1**). The Confession of Peter does not really transcend 
either this or the announcement of Andrew cipyjxamey tov 
Mecoiay (1*!). The Synoptic presentation of a gradual de- 
velopment of spiritual insight on the part of the followers of 
Jesus, in accordance with which it was only after a time and 
not all at once that they recognised Him as the Christ, has no 
place in Jn.’s narrative.1 His purpose in writing the Gospel is 
to convince men that Jesus zs the Christ (204), and the stages 

1 Cf. Introd., p. cxxxiv. 
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by which he, or others, reached this supreme conviction he 
does not stay to record. 

6 Gytos tod Meod. This is, undoubtedly, the true reading 
(sBC*DLW). The rec. (with N®) has 6 Xpuords, 6 vids Tod 
Geovd tov Cavros, which is the reading of Mt. 16!6, and has 
naturally crept into the text here, by assimilation. Cf. also 
the confession of Martha, éy® wemlorevka dru od ef 6 Xprords, 
6 vids Tod Geod (112%). 

6 Gytos tod Oeod is the designation of Jesus by the unclean 
spirit of Mk. 14, Lk. 484. It is not a Johannine phrase, but 
may be taken here to mean Him whom God consecrated as the 
Christ (cf. dv 6 rarhp Hylacrev, 10°). Cf. Acts 3! 47 3. dyos 
Ocod is used of a Nazirite at Judg. 13’ 1617; and cf. dys 
xupiov of Aaron at Ps: 10618. See 171! ratep dyte. 

The commendation of: Peter in response to his Confession, 
which is recorded by Mt. 161’, has no place in the other Gospels, 
and it does not appear here. But perhaps a reminiscence 
of it has already been recorded at 142, where see note. 

70. Peter had spoken for the rest of the apostles as well 
as for himself, and Jesus understands this to be so. ‘‘ He 
answered them,” aexpi@y aitots (D om. airots). After adrois, 
XSBCDNLW6@ have 6 “Iycots, but om. TA. 

odk éyo pads xtd., ‘‘ Was it not I (éyé being emphatic) 
who chose you, the Twelve?” (for of dadexa, see on v. 67). 
Cf. Lk. 613 éxAcédpevos am aitav dHdexa, and also Jn. 1338 
and 1516 otx duets pe eSeArAcEaobe, GAN eyo eLedeedunv tpas. 
The Twelve, the leaders of the new Israel, chosen to be the 
intimate companions of Jesus, were deliberately selected by 
Him from a larger number of disciples and followers. See 
on v. 64. : 

Peter had spoken for the Twelve, and Judas did not dis- 
sociate himself from the great Confession of v. 69. None of 
the others suspected that he was less trustworthy than they. 
But Jesus, although he does not reveal who the traitor is, warns 
them that they are not all of one mind. ‘‘ Of you,” even of 
you whom I chose, “‘ one is a devil.” 

SidBodos is an ‘‘ accuser ”’ (the word is applied to Haman, 
the Jews’ enemy, in Esth. 74 81), but is used by Jn. always for 
Satan or one inspired by Satan (8“ 137, 1 Jn. 3% 1%). At 13? 
Jn. says that 6 diéBodros put the idea of treachery into the heart 
of Judas, and at 13?” that ‘‘ Satan entered into him.” One 
thus inspired is, himself, a ‘‘ devil.” Here the process of 
moral deterioration had only begun, but Jesus detected its 
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beginnings. He observed that Judas was ‘“‘ giving place to the 
devil ”? (Eph. 42”). See on 124. 

Some have found here a reminiscence of the rebuke to 
Peter, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan ” (Mk. 8%°), which followed 
quickly upon his confession of faith, the idea being that 
the designation of Peter as Satan in the earlier record 
is here transferred to Judas, against whom Jn. had a 
special animus (see on 128), But this lacks both evidence 
and probability. 

71. @reyev 8é xth., ‘but He was speaking of .. ., 
quite classical use of éAeye. See on v. 65 above. 

"lovSay Xipwvos “loxapudrou. NIA support “Icxapudryv of 
the rec. text, but x°BCLW give the genitive, ‘‘ Iscariot ” 
being the appellation of Simon, the father of Judas. For 
"Ioxapudtov, X*@ and fam. 13 give the interpretative reading 
dd Kapvwrov (see also 124 137 26 142% in D). Judas was the 
son of Simon, who was a man of Kerioth, nip wx, and thus 


both Judas (see 124 132) and his father Simon (cf. 1376) were 
called ‘‘ Iscariot.”” Kerioth may be the place called Kerioth- 
hezron (in Judah) at Josh. 155, or may be Kerioth in Moab 
(Jer. 48%); but in any case it was not in Galilee, so that Judas 
was the only one of the Twelve who was not a Galilean. This 
explanation of the surname ‘“‘ Iscariot’ is suggested in Jn. 
only, there being no hint of it in the Synoptists.1 

épehhev (NBCLNW6) is to be preferred to the rec. ypeddev. 

obtos yap épedNev wapadi8dvar attév. Cf. 124 6 wéAdAwv adrov 
mapadiddvar, peAAev May express simple futurity only (4%), 
or it may connote intention (6° 1472); but it may also carry 
with it the idea of predestined inevitableness, the thought 
of which is often present to Jn. (see on 24 314). It would be 
quite in Jn.’s manner to describe Judas as he who was destined 
to deliver Jesus up to His enemies. Cf. Mt. 1722 pédAAea 6 
vids Tod avOpdrov mapadidocGa, where wéAAc certainly connotes 
tnevitableness. For other instances of péAAew in Jn., cf. 7%: %° 
1151 1233 1832, the exact shade of meaning being not always 
certain. 

ets ék tav Sédexa. After cis, NC7-TANWO® ins. dv, but om. 
BC*DL. The Synoptists apply the phrase ‘‘ one of the 
Twelve ” to Judas only, and to him only in connexion with 
the Betrayal. But Jn. applies it also to Thomas (2074), the 
description always indicating surprise that one so favoured 


1See Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 143; Chase, Syvo-Latin Text of 
the Gospels, p. 102 ; and the art. “‘ Judas Iscariot ’’ in D.C.G. 
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as to be of the chosen companions of Jesus should be either 
“incredulous or unfaithful (see on v. 67 above). 

It has been pointed out on 1” that Jn. prefers the form cis 
éx to «fs only when followed by a gen. plur., whereas the 
Synoptists generally omit é«. Westcott suggests that é« in 
the present passage marks ‘‘ the unity of the body to which 
the unfaithful member belonged.” But this is too subtle an 
inference from what is only a habit of style; cf. eis tv palyrav 
avrod (Jn. 124). 

A. Wright (Syzopsis, p. 31) suggests that 6 els trav dddexa, 
applied to Judas (Mk. 141°), means ‘‘ the chief of the Twelve,” 
and compares rH pud tév caBBarwy (Mk. 167). It is difficult to 
believe that 6 «is could be written for 6 zpéros; or that an 
evangelist writing many years after the event, when thename 
of Judas had been held up to opprobrium for a generation, 
should call him ‘‘ the chief of the Twelve,” without adding any 
qualifying words. See, for the precedence of Judas, on 137%. 


PART II. (V. VII-XII.) 


Jesus goes up to Jerusalem for the Passover (V. 1) 


vV.1. The conclusion of Part I.) tells of the continued 
faithfulness of the Twelve (6: ®) ; and it can hardly be doubted 
that they went up to Jerusalem for the Passover as well as 
Jesus on this occasion. Hence, behind the story of the cure 
of the impotent man (57°) there may have been the original 
testimony of some who were present. And inasmuch as 
in the Fourth Gospel peta taita is the phrase which seems to 
mark the beginning of a new set of reminiscences dictated by 
John the son of Zebedee to the future evangelist,? it is quite 
possible that the witness of John is behind cc. 5 and 7/>-*4, 
allowing for evangelical commentary and expansion in 570-30 

opt) tav “loudaiwy, z.e. the Passover, which has already 
been mentioned in 64 as near at hand. This was probably the 
Passover of the year 28.4 

NCLA read % éop7y, but the article is rightly omitted 
by ABDNW®. Its insertion is readily explained by the 

1 For the position of c. 5 in the text, cf. Introd., pp. xvii, xxx. 

2Introd., p. cviii. 3 Introd., p. cxvi. 4 See Introd., p. ciii. 
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preceding jv. If # éopry were the true reading, the reference 
ought to be to the Feast of Tabernacles, which was pre-emin- 
ently ¢he feast of the Jews. One minor uncial (A) for rév 
Iovdaiwy reads trav alipwv, rightly identifying the feast as that 
of ‘‘ unleavened bread,”’ z.e. the Passover. 

For the expression ‘‘ a feast of the Jews,’’ see on 233, 

kat avéBn 6 “Inoods eis ‘lepooddupa. The Passover was a 
feast of obligation, and so Jesus went up (dvé@y, the regular 
word for going up to the metropolis; cf. 21%); but, as it seems, 
He went up privately and unaccompanied by His disciples. 
There had been danger of popular enthusiasm (6!), which, 
if exhibited at Jerusalem, would have caused trouble. So 
it appears that He went up without making it known who 
He was; even the man whom He healed did not know His 
name (v. 13). His disciples, z.e. the Twelve, may have gone 
up to the feast, as would become pious men, but they do not 
seem to have been in attendance upon Jesus. 

6 “Ingois. So NCA@OW, but ABDLT om. 6. See on 17°, 

For the form ‘IepoodAvpa, see on 1), 


Healing of the tmpotent man at the Pool of Bethesda 
(wv. 2-9) 


2. gotw Sé év tots ‘lepoooddpors. The present tense (instead 
of jv, as at 48) has been taken, e.g. by Bengel,! as proof 
that the Fourth Gospel was written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem; but this would be a precarious inference, even if it 
were not ruled out on other grounds. An old man looking 
back on the city as he knew it, might naturally say ‘‘ is,” 
especially if he had in mind a pool or spring. The Sinai 
Syriac changes ‘“‘ is” to ‘‘ was,” and so does Nonnus. 

kohupByOpa (from KoAvpBdw, J dzve) is a pool deep enough 
to swim in; it occurs again in N.T. only at 97 of the Pool of 
Siloam, but is a LX X word. 

The text of this verse is uncertain. Bydeodda (which may 
mean ‘‘house of mercy”) is the rec. reading, following 
‘* Syrian ” authorities (e.g. ACA®); ByOcadd is read by BW 
and also by Tertullian, an unusual and strong combina- 
tion, but this spelling may be due-to some confusion with 
Bethsaida of Galilee; By6fa6a has the support of NLD, and is 


1Cf. Torrey, Harvard Theol. Review, Oct. 1923, p. 334, who presses 
the force of éorw as representing an Aramaic original, and holds that 
the Gospel must have been composed before Jerusalem had been 
destroyed. 
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probably original. Bethzatha was the name of part of the 
city, north of the Temple. 

» mt TH mpoBatikf is the best attested reading (BCANW), 
and it would mean that the pool was ‘‘ by the sheep gate ”’ 
or ‘‘ by the sheep market,’”’ the adj. zpoBarixj requiring a 
substantive to be supplied. In Neh. 3! 12° mention is made 
of the building of 7 zvAy 7 zpoBarinyn, which is believed to 
have been north-east of the Temple, and close to the present 
St. Stephen’s Gate, by which flocks from the country enter 
Jerusalem. 

s‘ADL® have the aberrant reading év r7 rpoBarixy which 
some Latin vss. perversely render zz znfertorem partem. The 

Western reading zpoBarixy KxoAvpBnOpa, ‘‘a sheep pool,” is 
supported by x* 61, Eusebius, and others. 

It appears, then, that émi ry mpoBarixy KoAvpByOpa must 
be adopted. But it has been suggested! that behind zpoBarixy 
lies the Aramaic §’p2)7B, which means @ éath; and then the 


original text would have been, ‘‘ There is a pool at the Bath, 
which is called in Hebrew Bethzatha (House of the Olive ?).” 

The situation of this pool is as uncertain as its exact name. 
There are twin pools north of the Temple area, near the fortress 
of Antonia, which Schick identified with the xoAvyBy6pa of the 
text, but it is doubtful if these existed before the destruction of 
the Temple. Others have identified the ‘‘ Pool of Bethzatha”’ 
with the ‘‘ Pool of Siloam” (9’) ; but they seem to be specially 
distinguished by the evangelist. Many writers are inclined 
to find the Pool of Bethzatha in the Virgin’s Well, anciently 
called Gihon, z.e. ‘‘the Gusher,”’ which is periodically subject 
to a bubbling of its waters caused by a natural spring. This is 
south of the Temple, in the Valley of Kidron, and we believe 
it to be the most probable site of ‘‘ Bethzatha.” 

4 émAeyopévyn “EBpaiott ByOlabd. ‘EGpaiori occurs only in 
Jn. 52 1918: 17- 20 2016 and Rev. g!! 161%; it signifies not the 
classical Hebrew of the O.T., but the Aramaic in common 
use. See on 1° for instances of Jn.’s habit of giving 
the Hebrew name of a person or place, along with a Greek 
equivalent. Here and at 1918-17 he describes the place first 
in Greek, and then adds its Aramaic designation: he is not 
interpreting the Aramaic name (see on 4”). 

For 4 émiAcyouevy, 8*D fam. 1 have 76 deyopevov. 

mévte atods éxouca. These would have been cloisters or 
arched spaces round the pool similar to those which are 

1See G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, ii. 566, and Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 
p. 170; cf. also D.C.G., s.v. “‘ Bethesda.’’ 
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found in India near tanks. Schick claimed that such were 
to be seen at the twin pools which he discovered; but this has 
not been generally admitted.1 Those who interpret the narra- 
tive symbolically, find the Five Books of Moses in the ‘“‘ five 
porches.” We have already considered this method of inter- 
preting Jn.2, While symbolic meanings may easily be read into 
the narrative once written, there is no probability that it was 
originally constructed in so artificial a fashion. 

3. The picture of the sick people lying under the covered 
arcades (it would have been too cold at the Passover season 
to lie out in the open air) waiting for the bubbling up of the 
intermittent spring, which was supposed to have healing pro- 
perties, is most natural and vivid. 

év tavtats, sc. in the oroa/ or arches. 

katéxetto. The verb does not appear again in Jn. The 
rec. text inserts woAv after mAj90s, but om. RBCDLW. 

tupdav, xodav, Enpdv, ‘* blind, halt, withered.” €npo/ were 
those who had atrophied limbs (cf. Mt. 121, Lk. 6°). The 
Western text (D a 4) adds rapadvrixév, but this is only a 
gloss explanatory of éypév: om. sA*BC*LW@®. 

After éypav, zapadutixGv, the rec. adds éxdexonéevwr thy Tod 
vdatos kivyow. This, again, is a Western (and Syrian) ampli- 
fication; it is omitted by sA*BC*L, although supported by 
DWTI46® syrr. It was suggested by the mention in v. 7 of the 
disturbance of the healing waters. 

4. Verse 4, like the words éxdexonevwv . . . Kivyow, is 
no part of the original text of Jn., but is a later gloss. The best 
attested text of the gloss is thus given by Hort: dyyedos 8% 
(v. yap) Kupfov (xara Katpov) KaréBawev (v. édovero) & TH 
KoAvwB7nOpa Kal érapdcoero (Vv. érdpacce) TO YOwp* 6 ody mrpHTos 
éuBas [wera rHV Tapaxnv TOD Vdaros] tyris éyivero olw (v. &) Syror 
ovv (uv. dymore) kate/yeTo voojpare. 

The verse is wholly omitted by xBC*DW 33, the Old 
Syriac, the early Coptic versions (including Q), and the true 
text of the Latin Vulgate. In the Latin MSS. in which it is 
found, it appears in three distinct forms, the diversity of which 
provides an additional argument against its genuineness. 
The earliest patristic authority for it is Tertullian (de daft. 5), 
the earliest Greek writer who shows knowledge of it being 
Chrysostom; his comment on the passage is: ‘‘ An angel came 
down and troubled the water, and endued it with healing power, 
that the Jews might learn that much more could the Lord of 


1Cf. Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels, p. 55. 
2 Introd., p. Ixxxvii. pies ene 
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angels heal the diseases of the soul.” It is a marginal gloss 
which crept into some Western and Syrian texts, the chief 
uncials which contain it being ALTA®, 

Linguistic evidence also marks the verse as not original. 
Thus the words éxdéxouat, kivnows (here only in N.T.), xara 
kapév (cf. Rom. 5°, Num. 9}%), éuBaivw (of going into the 
water; cf. 6'"), rapayy (here only in the N.T.), xaréyoua, and 
voonpua (here only in N.T.) are non-Johannine. 

The healing virtues of the intermittent spring were ex- 
plained by the Jewish doctrine of the ministry of angels, and 
the explanation first found a place in the margin and, later, 
in the text. Cf. Rev. 16° for ‘‘ the angel of the waters,” z.e. the 
angel who was believed to preside over the mysterious powers 
of water. 

5. The constr. tpidkovta kat éxto ern exwv appears again 
in v. 6 zodiv xpdvoy exe. Cf. also 8°? 971 11!” for an acc. of 
the length of time, governed by éyew. 

kat before éxraé is om. by BI'A®, but ins. SACDLW; aértoé 
after doGeveia is om. by ATA, but ins. sBC*DLOW. 

The man had been infirm for thirty-eight years; it is not 
said that he had been waiting all that time by the pool. 
That his paralysis had lasted thirty-eight years is mentioned 
to show that it was no temporary ailment from which he was 
suffering, just as it is told of the woman in Lk. 13" that she 
had been infirm eighteen years, or of the lame man whom 
Peter cured that ‘‘ he was more than forty years old ” (Acts 47%). 
There is no more reason for finding an esoteric significance 
in the number 38 than in the numbers 18 or 4o. Or, again, 
in Acts 933, Aineas, whom Peter cured of paralysis, is described 
as é& ér@v éxt® Katakeipevov eri kpaBarrov. These eight years 
are not supposed to be significant as regards their number; 
and there is no more reason for supposing the ¢hirty-eight 
years of the text to symbolise anything. 

Those who seek for hidden meanings in the Johannine 
numbers point here to the thirty-eight years of wandering 
mentioned in Deut. 234. But if Jn. had wished to indicate 
that the years of the paralytic’s infirmity were like the years of 
Israel in the wilderness, it would have been more natural for 
him to have said forty, not thirty-eight; for it was forty years 
before the Promised Land was reached. Cf. 27°, 2114; and see 
Introd., p. Ixxxvii. 

6. Jesus came, unknown by sight to the sick who were 
assembled at the pool. kat yvods dt moddv 78n xpdvoy exe, 
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‘¢ and when He knew that the man had been infirm for a long 
time,’”’ He addressed him. It is neither stated nor implied that 
this knowledge of the man’s sad condition was supernatural. 
It may have been the common talk of the crowd at the Pool. 
See on 2”4 for the insight of Jesus into the character of men, and 
cf,.4"; 

Cres Sys yevéoOar; sc., as we would say, ‘‘ Would you 
like to be well?’ There is no need to press the force of 0éAus, 
as if Jesus meant that the man’s own conscious effort of will 
must co-operate in the work of healing. That may be true 
in such cases, but @édeus here only conveys the simple question, 
‘* Would you /zke to be healed ? ”’ 

We do not know why Jesus chose this man out from the 
crowd of sufferers at the pool. Perhaps attention was specially 
directed to his pathetic case by the onlookers. There is no 
suggestion that the man had any /fazth, nor did he display 
gratitude for his healing. He must have known that to point 
out Jesus as the agent of his cure (v. 15) would bring his bene- 
factor into danger. 

Abbott (Daz. x. iii. 268 f.) suggests that we must take the 
act of Jesus in connexion with His own comment. He did 
not select the object of His pity by arbitrary caprice, but ‘‘ the 
Son can do nothing Himself, except what He sees the Father 
doing ’”’ (see on v. 19 below). He ‘‘ saw’? this particular act 
of healing performed by the Father in heaven, and therefore 
appointed to be performed by the Son on earth. But not only 
is such an explanation too subtle; it really explains nothing, 
for why should this particular sick man have been selected 
by the Father any more than by the Son ? 

The healing is perhaps, but not certainly, regarded by Jn. 
as supernatural (see 7”), although he does not call it a ‘‘ sign.” 
But it is not represented as having any relation to the fazth 
of the man that was cured. In this it is like the Synoptic 
story of the healing of a paralytic (Mk. 2, Mt. 9, Lk. 5), where 
it is the faith of those who brought the man to Jesus rather 
than the faith of the man himself that is commended. It is 
unlike the Synoptic story, in that the cure in the Johannine 
narrative does not seem to have impressed the onlookers 
at all. There is nothing here corresponding to ‘‘ they were 
all amazed and glorified God, saying, We never saw it on this 
fashion” (Mk. 21"). In Jn.’s story, everything turns on the 
fact that it was on the Sabbath that the man was cured, and 
it was this, and not the wonder of the healing, that attracted 
attention. See Introd., p. clxxviii. 
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air@ 6 dobevdv Kupte, dvOpwrov odk éyw, va drav rapaxOp 7d tdwp 
Bary pe eis rHv KoAvuByOpav’ ev & dz epxopmar eyo, GAXos mpd éuod 
karaBaive. 8. A€yer adtG 6 Inoods "Eyepe Gpov rov xpaBarrov 

7. Kupte, Gv@pwrov odk éxyw «tA. The sick man explains 
that it is not his will that is deficient, but that he is unable, 
because of his infirmity, to get quickly enough down to the 
water when it becomes ‘‘ troubled,” because he has no one to 
assist him. (The paralytic of Mk. 23 was helped by four 
friends to get access to Jesus.) 

Stay tapax0f td Uwe kth. Apparently the popular belief 
was that, when the water began to bubble at a particular spot, 
the person who first bathed at that point received relief, but 
that the spring did not benefit more than one. He who came 
second had to wait for cure until another overflow. 

iva. . . Ba&dy pe eis Thy KokupPyPpav. BddAdre«v, ‘‘ to cast,” 
implies rapidity of movement, which would be impossible for 
an invalid without assistance. 

Baty. SoNABC?DLWO: the rec. has BaddAy. 

év @ 8é epxopor éyd «th. ‘‘ But while I (éyo being 
emphatic) am coming, another steps down before me.” 

8. gyeipe dGpov xtA. Jesus ignores the belief of the sick 
man about the healing waters of the pool, to which He makes 
no reference. Nor does He, as in the case of the Synoptic 
paralytic, give him a word of spiritual consolation (Mk. 25) 
before He heals him. Nothing is said to the man, except the 
sharp command, éyepe dpov tov xpdBarrév cov Kal mepuTaret, 
‘* Get up, take your pallet and walk.’”’ The words are almost, 
identical with those of Mk. 24, but there the evangelistic 
comment is that they were effectively spoken in order to show 
the wondering bystanders that He who spoke them had really 
the spiritual authority to forgive sins. Here is nothing similar. 
As has been said (v. 6), there is no clear proof that Jn. regarded 
the healing of the man at Bethesda as miraculous, nor need 
we do so. The patient obeyed a sudden, authoritative order 
to stand up and walk, and when he tried he found that he 
could doit. ‘That may be the whole of the matter. However, 
no disciple is expressly said to have been present on the occasion ; 
and the story, which may have come to the evangelist at second 
or third hand, is told in barest outline. 

éyeupe (SABCDW6®) is to be preferred to the rec. éyepau. 

kpdBatros (grabatus), a pallet or mattress, such as was 
used by the poor, is said to be a late word of Macedonian origin, 
and is not approved by Phrynichus. It occurs in the N.T. 
again only in Mk. 277!” 6%, Acts 5! 9%%, and always stands for 
the bed of a sick person. 
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mepurdter. So in Lk. 598; but at Mk. 21, Mt. 9°, we have 
Uraye eis TOV OlkdV Gov. 

9. cal edbdws éyéveto dyuhs 6 dvOpwros, Kai Apev tov KpdBatTov 
adtod kal weprerdre. In the parallel, Mk. 2!*, we have 7yép0n 
Kal evOds dpas tov kpaBarrov éépdAOev Eurrpoobev ravrwv. In both 
cases «d0éws or cdOvs carries the sense of immediate consecu- 
tiveness (Lk. 5% has zapaxpjua). The word is not common 
in Jn. (67! 133% 32 1827 109%4), and he always uses it thus, 
whereas it is often used in Mk. only as a conjunctive (see 
on 122), 

That the cure was not merely for the moment is shown 
by the man’s walking away, as is also indicated in the Synoptic 
story. 

"The language of Jn. 58- ® closely resembles that of Mk. 211+ ?2, 
although the stories are quite distinct. Jn. may have availed 
himself of the words of the earlier evangelist to describe a 
somewhat similar scene at which he was not present, and of 
which he could not give the exact report of an eye-witness. See 
Introd., p. xcvii. 

jv Sé odBBatoy év éxelvy TH tuépa. This is the point of 
the story for Jn., as also at 9'* where Jesus healed the blind 
man. The healing on the Sabbath was the beginning of His 
controversies at Jerusalem; this was the first occasion on 
which He had openly violated the law at the metropolis; 
but cf. Mk. 275-36 for His earlier claim in Galilee to be Lord 
of the Sabbath, which had already attracted the attention of 
the Pharisees. 


The Jews object to Sabbath healings, and Jesus replies by 
the analogy of God’s working (vv. 10-19) 


10. For ot *lovSator, see on 11% This is the designation 
throughout the Gospel of the leading opponents of Jesus, 2.e. 
the strict Pharisees, as distinct from the simple folk whether in 
town or country (éxAos). Cf. vv. 13, 15, 16. 

76 teDeparreupévw. Oeparevew is found only here in Jn., while 
it is common in the Synoptists. Cf. v. 13 below. 

odBBatév éotv, kal odx eeotiv cot dpat tov kpdBatrov. The 
bearing of burdens on the Sabbath was forbidden (Neh. 13}%, 
Jer. 1771). The Rabbinical law was, ‘‘ If any one carries any- 
thing from a public place to a private house on the Sabbath 


® 
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KpdBarrov. II. és 8€ daexpiOyn avrois ‘O Toujoas pe bye, éxelvos 
pot elev “Apo Tov kpdBarrdy gov Kat mepurdret. 12. jpdrycay 
abrov Tis éorw 6 dvOpwros 6 6 eimdv cou” Apov xal wepirarer; 13. 6 
8? iadels ode Bde tis orw* 6 yap “Inoods eéévevoev dxAov Svtos év 


. . Intentionally, he is punished by cutting off (¢.e. death) 
and stoning ”’ (S4add. 6a, quoted by Lightfoot, Hor. Heébr.). 

After xpdBattrov, SC*DLNW6® add gov (as at vv. 8, 9), but 
om. ABC PA. 

11. The rec. text omits ds 8€ before dmexpi@y with D; but 
AB ins. the words, s;C* LWNO® giving 6 Oé. 

For dmexpiOn, N*W have 4 darexpivaro ; ; but see on v. 17. 

6 Toujoas pe Gyr, éxeivds pot etmev kth. For this emphatic 
use of éxelvos in Jn., see on 18, The man’s excuse was 
reasonable. He who had cured him, by giving him power 
to get up and walk, had bidden him carry away his bed; surely 
it was pardonable. to obey His command? The excuse was 
accepted, and the man was not blamed by the Jews: they 
go on to ask who it was that dared to give such an order. 

12. After jpdtyoay, the rec., with ACLWIA®, ins. ody; om. 
NBD. 

tis éotiv 6 GvOpwios 6 eimdy cor, ‘‘ Who is the fellow that said 
this to you?” dvOpwros is used contemptuously. The Jews 
do not take any notice of the fact that the man said he 
had been healed; they complain only of the breach of the 
Sabbath law involved, not in the sealing but in the order to 
carry the bed. As Grotius says: ‘‘ Quaerunt non quod miren- 
tur, sed quod calumnietur.”” But from 7?3 it is apparent that 
the real gravamen of the charge made in this case by the Jews 
was that a work of healing had been done on the Sabbath, 
although they prefer here to put forward the technical point 
about carrying the bed home. 

See on 9!®, where the Sabbath was broken in a different 
wa 

The rec. text has tov xpd Barrov cov after dpov, but om. 
XBC*L. The words have come in from v. 11. 

13. The man that had been healed did not know who his 
benefactor was. Jesus was not yet a familiar figure to all and 
sundry at Jerusalem. He had gone up to the Passover, 
privately, unaccompanied by His band of disciples (see on v. 2) 
which would have marked Him out as a Rabbi. This must 
also have made it easier for Him to slip away unnoticed in the 
crowd. 

For ia@ets, see on 4%”. D has doeviv. 

é&éveucev dxou Svtos év 7G Témy, ‘‘ He (had) turned aside 
(cf. 4“4 for this use of the aor.), a ‘crowd being in the place.” 
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éxvevew (“D* have the simple évevoev) does not appear again 
in the N.T., but it is found in the LXX (Judg. 18%, 2 Kings 
2% 2316 3 Macc. 3%), being a variant for éxxAivew at Judg. 4%. 
ééévevoey here expresses that Jesus had quietly moved away; 
Cf, 8-10" 32, 

For témw, 8* has the variant péow. 

14, peta taita, ze. subsequently, not zmmediately after- 
wards. See Introd., p. cviii. 

eipioxer abtév 6 “Incods év 14 tepG. Apparently, Jesus sought 
out the man, as He sought for the blind man whom He cured 
on a later occasion (9”; cf. 1*%). It has been conjectured 
that the man had gone to the Temple to offer thanks for 
his recovery, but there is no evidence for this. The tepdv, or 
sacred precinct, was a common place of resort; and Jesus, 
finding him there, gave him a word of grave counsel. 

We (a favourite word with Jn.; see on 1%) dyvhs yéyovas’ 
pykéte dudptave kth. For pyxére dudprave, see [811]. We cannot 
tell what the man’s sin had been, but quite possibly it had been 
the immediate occasion of his loss of health; if so, it had been 
terribly punished by an infirmity continuing for thirty-eight 
years. There was a prevalent belief that sickness was always 
due to sin (cf. Ps. 38° 1071”, 1 Cor. 11°°), and a Talmudic say- 
ing asserts that ‘‘the sick ariseth not from his sickness until 
his sins be forgiven.” But the moral of the Book of Job is 
that sickness is zo¢ always to be regarded as punishment for sin, 
and this seems to have been suggested by Jesus, when the case 
of the man born blind was put to Him (see on 9%). In the 
absence of knowledge as to the antecedents of the impotent 
man of the text, ‘‘Sin no more, lest a worse thing befall thee ” 
is not susceptible of complete explanation. 

Cyprian (Zes¢. iii. 27) quotes ‘‘ jam noli peccare, ne quid 
tibi deterius fiat,” to illustrate the danger of sin after baptism, 
by which a man has been ‘‘ made whole ”’—-a characteristic 
comment. 

J. H. Moulton ? has called attention to the curious fact that 
the Greek words here fall naturally into anapests: 


byujs yéyovas* pnxé? apudprave, 
iva py xelpov col Te yevnrae 


—a tolerable, if not perfect, couplet. This is, ot course, a mere 
accident. Cf. 4%, 


1 Cambridge Biblical Essays (ed. H. B. Swete), p. 483. 
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15. kat efrev tots “loudalous tA. elev is read by NCL, but 
avnyyerdev by ABI'N® and dmyyyeAe (which means the same 
thing, ‘‘ reported’’; see on 16”) by D. 

The man went off and reported to the Jews who it was that 
had healed him, as soon as he had identified Him. But there 
is no reason to suppose that this was due to ingratitude, or 
that he meant to betray his benefactor. He had good reason 
to fear that severe punishment would follow his technical 
breach of the Sabbath, despite his excuses (v. 11), and he may 
have desired to propitiate the ecclesiastical authorities, without 
meaning that any harm should come to Jesus. They were 
entitled to know all that he could tell them about a breach of the 
Sabbath. His action may have been like that of the Jews 
who reported the raising of Lazarus to the Pharisees, without 
any malevolent intention (116). Yet, in any event, his conduct 
stands in contrast with that of the blind man who was healed 
later on (933°%8), 

16. kai 81d todto é8iwKoy xth., ‘‘ And for this cause the Jews 
began to persecute Jesus, because, etc.” The force of the 
imperfects, édiwxov, éroie, eCyrovv (v. 18), must not be over- 
looked. This was the first open declaration of hostility to 
Jesus by the Pharisees of Jerusalem, and its immediate cause 
was His first open violation of the Sabbatical law. édiwxov, 
‘‘they degan to persecute Him”’; 61 taita énoier év caBBdra, 
‘because He Jegan to do these things on the Sabbath.” 
Cf. Mk. 3°, where a similar cause is assigned for the first 
exhibition of enmity to Him in Galilee. 

8a Tovro, ‘‘ for this cause,”’ referring to what follows (not, as 
more commonly, to what precedes, e.g. 6®), is a favourite opening 
phrase with Jn. Cf. v. 18 847 ro!” 1238 89, 1 Jn. 31, and Isa. 248 
81a ToUTO dpa eerau THY yy, OTL Hudprocay ot KaroLKodyTEs abTHv. 

After rtév “Inoody the rec. with ATA® inserts kal éfjrovy atrov 
droxreivas (from v. 18), but om. here sBCDLW. 

17. dmexptvato (1 aor. mid.) is found in Jn. only here and at 
Vv. 19; dmexpiOy occurring more than 50 times. Abbott 1 points 
out that while dzexpi6y is the colourless ‘‘ answered,” dzrexpivaro 
carries the sense of ‘‘ made public and formal answer” to a 
charge or accusation that has been made: ‘“*‘ He made His 
defence,”’ in reply to the prosecution or persecution of the 
Jews (édtwxov, v. 16). Cf. oddev daexpivaro (Mk. 145, Mt. 277, 
Lk. 23°). See also 1273 13°8 184. 

1 Diat. 2537; see, for illustrations from the papyri, Moulton- 
Milligan, s.v. daroxpivouat. 
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dmrexpivaro abrots ‘O Ilaryp pou éws dpre épydlerar, Kaya épydlopau. 


The defence of His technical breach of the Sabbath which 
Jn. here ascribes to Jesus is different from most of the sayings 
on the subject of which the Synoptists tell. Thus in Mk. 34, 
Lk. 6°, Jesus confounds His critics by the simple question, ‘‘ Is 
it lawful on the Sabbath to do good?” when they objected 
to His cure of the man with the withered hand. In Mt. 121, 
Lk. 13%, He puts the case that no one will scruple to pull a 
sheep out of a pit or to water his cattle on the Sabbath ‘(cf. 
73, where appeal is made to a similar principle). In Mk. 2”, 
Lk. 63, Mt. 123, He appeals to O.T. precedent to show that 
necessity may override strict law, and in Mt. 12° He appeals 
to the saying that God prefers mercy to sacrifice (Hos. 6°). 
But in Mk. 278, Mt. 128, Lk. 6°, He lays down the principle 
that ‘‘ the Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath ”1 This prin- 
ciple contains in germ the argument which Jn. puts forward 
here, in a different form. 

6 wathp pou gws dpti épydtetor, kayo épydLopor. Here is 
claimed by Jesus the same freedom with regard to the Sabbath 
that belongs to God Himself. God instituted the Sabbath for 
man, but the law of its observance does not bind Him who 
gave the law. 

Philo points out that God, the Author of nature, does not 
observe the Sabbath: ‘‘ Having ceased from the creation of 
mortal creatures on the seventh day, He begins with other more 
divine beings (svarvrécewv). For God never ceases making 
(waverar yap obdérore rouav 6 Oeds), but as it is the property of 
fire to burn and of snow to chill, so it is the property of God 
to make (obrws kat Oeov 1d rovetv)” (Leg. All. i. 2, 3). And, 
again, Ioudv 6 Oeds od raverat (/.c. 1. 7).? 

Justin Martyr quotes a saying from the old man to whom 
he owed his conversion, to the effect that the heavenly bodies 
do not keep the Sabbath, épare dru ra ororxeia odK dpye odde 
caBBarile (Tryph. 23); and the same idea is expressed in the 
Odes of Solomon: ‘‘ He rested from His works; and created 
things run in their courses and do their works, and they know 
not how to stand or be idle ” (Ode xvi. 13). 

Such thoughts were prevalent in Jewish circles, and it is 
to the idea that God Himself does not share the Sabbath rest 
of man, that appeal is made in this saying which Jn. ascribes 
to Jesus. Thus Origen rightly says that Jesus shows in Jn. 
51” that God does not rest on earthly Sabbaths from His pro- 
vidential ordering of the world, the true Sabbath of God being 

1 Cf. Introd., p. cxxv. 
2 Cf. also Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 16, p. 813 P. 
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18. 81a rotro obv padAov eLytovv adrov of “Iovdatou daroxreivat, Ore 
od povov edvev 76 od BBarov, GXAG Kal Iarépa iov éAeyev Tov Oedv, 
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the future rest when He shall be all in all.1_ And the Syriac 
commentator Isho’dad, who wrote in the ninth century, but 
whose interpretations preserve much older material, in like 
manner represents Christ as saying here: ‘‘ Do I allow the 
circuit of the sun . . . the flowing of the rivers . . . the birth 
and growth of men together and the energies of all living 
beings about everything ? These are things which are accom- 
plished by means of angels, according to His will, and these 
things are done in the feasts and on the Sabbaths and at every 
hour.” 2 

Thus the ancient interpretation of 6 zarjp pov éws adpre 
epyaferar is clear. The words express the idea (obvious when 
it is expressed) that God does not keep the Sabbath éws dpru, 
that is, Aztherto (see 21° 164, 1 Jn. 2°). God’s working has 
not been intermitted since the Creation. He works, goes on 
working uninterruptedly, wuz? mow. ‘The rest of God is for 
the future, as Origen points out. 

Kayo épydfopar, ‘‘ And I also work,” sc. in the same way. 
That is, Jesus claims not only that He may call God 6 zarnp pov 
(‘‘ my Father,” in a unique sense; see on 21°), but that His 
relation to the Sabbath law is not different from that of God 
Himself. This is the Johannine form of the Synoptic saying, 
‘*The Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath,” expressed in 
mystical and uncompromising fashion. 

18. This declaration provoked the Jews to indignation. 
81d. todTo (see on v. 16) ody (om. ND, but ins. ABCL) péddov 
eéLjrouv abrév ot *loudator dmoxtetvar. The phrase ‘‘ sought to kill 
Him” is, repeated 73+ 19: 2° 8%. 4, 

od pdévoy eduev 7d odBRarov. For Avew in the sense of 
‘* break,” ‘‘ set at naught,” as in Mt. 52%, cf. 723 10%, Moulton- 
Milligan’s Vocad. (p. 384) cites from papyri of the third century 
B.C. éav d€ Tis TovTwy Te AVL, KaTdparos éeoTw, and also Avew Ta 
révOn, ‘‘to break the period of mourning,” z.e. to go out of 
mourning. 

That Jesus was setting Sabbatical rules at naught was the 
primary cause of the Jews’ hostility to Him; but it was a much 
graver offence that He claimed to have Divine prerogatives. 
This they treated as blasphemy (cf. 8° 10°, Mk. 2’, Mt. 26%). 

It need not be doubted that the breaches of the Sabbath 
which Jesus countenanced provoked the first suspicions of His 


1 Origen, in Num. Hom. xxiii. 4 (Lommatzsch, x. 282). 
2 Hove Semitic, No. v. p. 234 (ed. M. D. Gibson). 
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opponents at Jerusalem (as in Galilee, Mk. 3%), and that the 
incident of the healing of the impotent man on the Sabbath 
is historical. Jn. is here true to fact, but he is not interested 
so much in Jewish Sabbatical doctrines as in the Divine Per- 
sonality of Jesus, and so he dwells at great length on the 
doctrine of Jesus as the Son of God which is implied in His 
claim to be Lord of the Sabbath. 

adtepa tStov édeyev, ‘‘ He was calling God His own Father,” 
in a special sense, as indeed the words 6 zarjp pov of v. 17 
implied. Cf. Rom. 8% 6 id.os vids. 

igov éauréy rovdv 7H OG. This was the form in which His 
Jewish enemies defined the meaning of His words (cf. 10% 19”), 
and there is a sense in which their complaint might be justified. 
But the actual phrase icos 6«@ is not part of the claim of Jesus 
for Himself (see on 14% 6 marip peifwv pov éor), and Paul’s 
phrase is ica 6c, which refers to the attrzbuces rather than to 
the person of Christ (see Lightfoot on Phil. 2°). It is not 
taught anywhere by Jn. that Christ is icos ded, for that would 
seem to divide the Godhead (cf. 6eds Hv 6 Adyos, 11). 

19. For dmexpivaro, see on Vv. 17. 

dpi duh déyo piv: see on 151, 

For 6 vids used absolutely, see on 32”. 

od Suvarar 6 vids Torety dd’ EauTod ob8ev. Cf. ob divapyor eyo 
mov amr éuavtov ovdév (v. 30), and see 778 8% 1410) So 
Moses had said (Num. 1678), and it is true of every man that 
‘“he can do nothing of himself,” but only what God empowers 
him to do. Here, however, the thought is deeper. It is that 
the relation between the Father and the Son is so intimate, 
that even the Son of God can do ‘‘ nothing of Himself.” His 
works are the works of the Father (cf. v. 17) who sent Him (see 
on 3%"). He has éfovoia (see on 10/8), but it is always a dele- 
gated authority. It is a moral impossibility that He should 
do anything ‘‘ of Himself,” dv py 1 Bdéry tov warépa tovodvra, 
“unless He be seeing the Father doing something.”” Thus the 
Incarnate Son is represented as continually seeing on earth 
what the Father is doing in heaven, and as Himself doing the 
same thing.? The action of the Father and the Son is, so to 
say, coextensive; cf. 1429, 

& yap av éxelvos mowf xth., ‘‘ for what He, the Father, does 
(see on 18 for éxetvos in Jn.), the Son does likewise.” 


1Cf. Burkitt, Gospel History and Transmission, p. 239. 
2 See Abbott, Diat. 2516. 
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This mystical doctrine that the Son cannot do anything 
except what He sees the Father doing has verbal affinity with 
the teaching of Philo. He speaks of the mpecBvraros vids, 
OF zpwrdyovos, as one ‘‘ who imitated the ways of the Father 
and, seeing His archetypal patterns, formed certain species ”’ 
(uipotuevos tas Tov matpds ddovs, mpds mapade’ypata dpxéruTa 
éxeivou Brérwv eudphov «idn, de confus. ling. 14). 

Ignatius (agn. 7) has the words dozep obv 6 xiptos dvev 
TOU Tatpds ovdeyv eroincey, Hvwpevos av (cf. Jn. 10%), ore Ov 
€avtod ore 51a TOV arooTéAwv, Which appear to be a reminiscence 
of Johannine texts such as the present passage and 88, 


Discourse on the relation of the Son to the Father 
(vv. 20-29) 


20. Vv. 20-29 form a section by themselves. They deal 
with the secrets of the Divine Life, and unfold in some degree 
the relation of the Son to the Father, thus providing an ex- 
planation of, or commentary on, the mystic words of v. 17, 
‘* My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” and of v. 19, ‘“The 
Son can do nothing of Himself.” As at other points in the 
Gospel (see on 3}*), it is impracticable to distinguish precisely 
the evangelist’s own commentary from the words which he 
ascribes to Jesus. The formula ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you,” which precedes vv. 19, 24, 25, a/ways introduces words of 
Jesus Himself, and this must be the intention here. And vv. 
28, 29, seem also to be placed in His mouth. But the use of 
domep yap at the beginning of v. 21 and again at v. 26 (do7ep 
does not appear again in Jn.) suggests that vv. 21-23 and vv. 
26, 27, may be comments of the evangelist on the sayings of 
Jesus introduced by apiv duyv in wv. 19, 24, 25. This is like 
Jn.’s use of yép elsewhere (see on 31%).1 It will be observed 
that the third person is employed throughout in vv. 21-23, 
26, 27. We do not return to the first person until v. 30, where 
the opening words are the words of v. 19. 

It is possible that the sayings of vv. 24, 25 and 28, 29 belong 
to some discourse different from that which was addressed to 
the Jewish cavillers about work on the Sabbath day; but the 
argument of this section (vv. 20-29) is quite consecutive (see 
on v. 28). 

5 yap marhp pudet tov vidv. D reads éyarG from 3° (where 
see note). ‘‘ The Father loves the Son, and so exhibits 
to Him the things which He Himself does.” quAciv expresses 

~ -1Cf. Abbott, Diat. 2066b. 
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more than the intimacy of friendship; it is here equivalent 
to dyardy (see on 3° and 211), and expresses the mystery of 
the Divine Love, of the Father for the Son. This is so com- 
plete and unreserved that all the Father’s works are displayed, 
as they are being wrought, to the Son. No reference is made 
to any limitation of the Incarnate Son’s knowledge of the 
future, such as is indicated in Mk. 13%; the statement is that 
the Son has complete cognizance of all that the Father does 
in the present. 

kal pelLova tovTwr Seiger adt@ epya, ‘‘ and greater works than 
these (sc. healing miracles stich as the cure of the impotent man, 
which had disquieted the Jews so much) shall He show Him.” 
In the following verses, these ‘“‘ greater works” are specified, 
viz. that of raising the dead, and that of judging mankind. 

The miracles of Christ are described in Mt. 117 as His épya, 
and Jn. applies this description to them frequently (5%¢ 7%- #2 
10%. 82. 38 7412 7524) as he does to the ‘‘ works” of God (4%4 68 
9? 174; cf. Ps. 95°). For God there is no distinction in kind 
between ‘‘ natural”? and ‘‘ supernatural”? works. And the 
works of Christ are actually the works of God: 6 zarjp év épuol 
pevov moved Ta épya adrod (141), See on 771, 

tva Gpets Oaupdtyte. tpets is emphatic, ‘*‘ you, incredulous 
Jews.” The healing miracles did not so much arouse their 
wonder, as their jealous indignation (there is no hint that 
the cure of the impotent man caused any wonder); but the 
‘* greater works ” of raising the dead, and of judgment, could 
not fail to make them marvel. Such astonishment may pass 
into admiration, and thence into faith (cf. Acts 41%). 

Later on, it is promised to the faithful disciple that, in 
the power of Christ’s Risen Life, he too should do ‘‘ greater 
things” than those which had attended the Lord’s public 
ministry: peiLova tovrwy roujoe. But this is not in contempla- 
tion here. See note on 14!2. 

21. The first of the ‘‘ greater works ” specified is that of 
the ‘‘ quickening ”’ power of Christ, in raising the dead. The 
power of death and life is a Divine prerogative (Wisd. 161%), 
‘* Yahweh kills and makes alive’ (Deut. 32°, 1 Sam. 28 
Oavarot Kai fwoyovel, 2 Kings 5% Oavardcar Kal Cwororjoat). 
Several times in the daily prayer of the Jews, the Shemoneh 
Lsreh, which in substance goes back to a period before the 
first century,! is God invoked as One who ‘‘ quickens the dead.” 
Laks So Schirer, Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Eng. Tr., Div. 11. 
li, Pp. 05. 
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Cf. Oeod rod Cworoodvros Tovs vexpovs (Rom. 41”), and also Rom, 
84 6 eyelpas ex vexpdv Xpiorov Inoodty Cworouoer Kal 7a Ovyra 
copata tpov. So here we have 6 warhp éyelper tods vexpods Kat 
{wororet, eye/pew being used of God’s ‘‘ raising ” of the dead, 
as it is at Mk. 1276, 

This Divine prerogative also. appertains to the Son: oftws 
Kat 6 ulds ols Oéder Lwororet. Paul has the same doctrine of 
Christ, as zvedpa Cworowtv (1 Cor. 15; cf. 1 Cor. 1572), 
revivifying the dead. {worovety is not used here in a sfirttual 
sense only (as at 6°8; cf. Eph. 2°), although that is included in 
its meaning; the significance of the verse as specifying one of 
Christ’s ‘‘ greater works ”’ is that He is declared to be one who 
has power over the death of the body, so that it is His to 
‘** quicken”? whom He will. He is the Resurrection as well 
as the Life (11%). 

ols Oé\e. His will is final as to who are to be 
‘* quickened,” just as there is no appeal from God’s will 
(Rom. 918). 

22, 28. The second of the ‘‘ greater works ”’ of Christ is 
that of judgment, a prerogative which has been already im- 
plied in ovs Geka of the preceding verse, for all judgment or 
separation between the evil and the good is a selective process. 

Judgment is the prerogative of God (cf. Deut. 11%), for to 
be perfectly administered it demands omniscience. But this 
tremendous office has been ‘‘ given ” (see on 3%) by the Father 
to the Son. 6 mathp xpiver obSéva, GAAA Thy Kplow Tacav 
Sé8wxey 7 vig. The doctrine of the Son of Man as the final 
Judge of mankind has been already examined (see Introd., 
pp. cxxvii, clvi; cf. 31”). Here is added the Divine reason 
for this delegation of judgment to the Son by the Father. 
It is iva mdvres TynGor Tov uldv Kabws TinGor Tov TaTépa. 

The Jews were dishonouring Jesus (cf. 8“) in accusing Him 
of blasphemy (v. 18), but worship is His due, for the honour 
due to the Father is His. With the thought that they who 
dishonour Him dishonour the Father, cf. 15°35, 1 Jn. 273, and 
koe, ‘ 

tay is found in Jn. again at 8 126, and is generally used 
by him of the honour due to Christ or to His Father. 

tov Téurpayta, adtév: see on 3)”. 

24, In wy. 24, 25, the thought is of spiritual life and death, 
the believer in Christ possessing already eternal life, and the 
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words of eternal life being proclaimed in the ears of the spiritu- 
ally dead, that they too may hear and live. In wv. 28, 29, the 
reference is to the future life, the voice of Christ being a voice 
of power at the Last Judgment, even as it is now. See on 
v. 28. 

éuhv auf ...: seeon1!, Here this formula introduces 
two distinct assertions, both surprising in their majestic claims 
of power, in vv. 24 and 25 respectively. 

6 tov Néyov jou dkodwy ... ‘he that hears my word” 
(cf. 842; and for dxovew followed by an accusative, see on 3%), 
kal muotedwv TO méupavtt pe, ‘ and believes Him that sent me.” 
To hear with the outward ear is not enough; the inward 
response is essential. There must be the belief in Christ 
(35, where see note), which is the same thing as belief in 
the word of Him who sent Him (12“). For the ‘‘ sending” of 
the Son by the Father, see on 31”. 

zxer Lot aidviov. The obedient believer 4as eternal life, 
as a present possession. See on 3, and cf. 1 Jn. 5%. 

Kai eis Kplow od épxetar. Cf. 318 6 mucredwry eis adrov od 
kpiverat, The believer ‘‘ comes not to judgment’; that has 
already been determined.1 None the less, the prayer of 
humility will always be pi cio édAOys cis Kpiow pera Tod SovAOV cov 
(Ps. 1437). 

GANG peTaBEBynKev ex Tod Oavdrou eis Thy Cony. Some Latin 
versions try to escape the force of the pft. tense by the render- 
ings ¢ransit, transiet, and Nonnus in his paraphrase has 
iéerau €x Pavaroio; but this is through misunderstanding. Jn. 
is quite clear that the believer Zas ‘‘ passed from death into 
life,” into the eternal life which begins here. Cf. oidapev dre 
petaBeByxapev ex Tod Pavarov eis tHv Cwynv (1 Jn. 314), the reason 
for such assurance being added, dru d-yaramev rovs ddeA dors. 

25. ot vexpol dkodcouow kth. Even those who do not believe, 
who are spiritually dead, are not beyond the range of Christ’s 
words. They, too, may hear and live. This is one of those 
extraordinary assurances which must be introduced by the 
solemn adjuration div dujv. It is, as it were, a corollary or 
sequel to v. 24; see on 152, 

Of the quickening of the physzcally dead at the Last Judg- 
ment, it is said in v. 28 épxerau dpa, but of the spzrztually dead 
in the present, épxerar dpa Kal viv gor, as at 423, where see 

1 See Introd., p. clx. 
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note. To treat cai viv éoriy as an editorial interpolation here 
is to misunderstand the sequence of thought in vv. 24-29. 

oi vexpot here are the spiritually dead, as at Eph. 21-5 514, 
‘** They shall hear (cf. dxovwy in v. 24) the voice of the Son of 
God.” It is not only His sheep who may hear His voice 
(z01*), but those also who have not yet learnt to follow. Note 
that dxovew with the gen. carries the meaning of ‘‘ hearing 
with appreciation ”; see on 38. 

to viod tod Geod: see on 14, It is only in Jn. that this title 
is put into the mouth of Jesus (10° 114); while he often em- 
ploys it when writing in his own person. 

B has dxotcouvow, but SLW read dkovowow, the rec. having 
axovoovrat, Also the rec. {jcovrac (ATA®) must give place to 
{ycovew (NBDLW). 

26. dowep yap 6 wathip ktA. Verses 26, 27, repeat (from vv. 
21, 22) that the Father has given to the Son (a) the quickening 
power and (4) the authority of judge, which are prerogatives 
of Deity. 

Verse 26 deals with the power of fe. To Hebrew thought, 
no less than to Greek, God is the Living One: ‘‘ With thee is 
the fountain of life’ (Ps. 36°). Thus the Father ‘‘ has life in 
Himeelf,’’ and so He gave ‘“‘ to the Son to have life in Himself,” 
év éauté being emphatic. (For doep, see on v. 20 above.) 
To ‘‘ have life in Himself ”’ involves the power to give out life, 
or to quicken. 

This ‘‘ giving ” has been interpreted of the mystical com- 
munication of life sub specte eternitatis by the Father to the 
Son in His pre-incarnate state; and the statement would then 
point to the Logos doctrine of the Prologue (cf. esp. 1%, ‘‘ In 
Him was Life,” and the note zz Joc.). This is possible (see 
on 17%); but the thought of the Father ‘‘ giving ”’ to the 
Incarnate Son is frequent in Jn. (see on 3 above). It is better 
to interpret édwxey as in the other passages in the Gospel, where 
it is applied to the Father’s gifts to Christ as manifested in the 
flesh (see on 17). Christ is, in any case, ‘‘ the Living One ” 
(Rev. 118); but the significance of edwxey here is the same as 
that suggested by the words, ‘‘I live because of the Father ” 
(65). The Divine power of life is delegated to Him, as is the 
Divine prerogative of judgment, which Jn. sets forth in v. 27. 

27. The rec., supported by DI'A®@ and some O.L. texts, 
has xai before xpiow; but om. SABLW. 

éEouaiay gdwxev aitG: see v. 22. The éfovoia is that of 
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172; cf. also Mt. 288. The Father ‘‘ gave to Him authority 
to pass judgment, because He is the Son of Man,”’? to whom, 
as we have seen,” the tremendous office of Judge is assigned in 
Jewish apocalyptic. 

It has been suggested that the absence of the article before 
vids dv@pdmou here is significant, and that we should render 
‘because He is a son of man,” the meaning being that the 
office of the Judge of men is committed to Christ because He 
is Man, an affinity of nature between Judge and him who is 
judged being essential for just judgment. But the title ‘‘ Son 
of Man ” occurs repeatedly in Jn. (see on 1°4), and several times 
in connexion with the thought of Him as Judge. It would be 
strange if in the present passage, where His office as Judge 
is emphasised, another explanation of the phrase should be 
necessary. 

The absence of the article before vids dvO@péov is not to be 
pressed. Official titles have a tendency to become anarthrous, 
and this has happened here, although elsewhere in Jn. we have 
6 vids Tod dvOpwrov. If we are right in regarding vv. 20-29 
as, in part, a commentary by the evangelist on what Jesus 
actually said to the Jews, then it is the less surprising to find 
vids dvOpwHov instead of 6 vids rod dvOpHrov, which never occurs 
in narrative. The latter is a designation of Himself used by 
Jesus in all four Gospels, but is not employed by the evangelists 
when referring to Him. 

28. pi Oaupdtere todto (cf. v. 20). This is not to be con- 
nected with the statement ‘‘ because He is the Son of Man,” 
as Chrysostom suggested, and as is implied in the Pesh. Syriac 
and inA. It has been stated that the Father has given to the 
Son the power of life and authority to pass judgment (vv. 26, 27), 
in reference more particularly to the spiritual life of men in 
this present world (vv. 24, 25). But what is still more wonderful 
(here is indicated the mind of the first century), these powers 
of quickening and of judgment extend to the physical awakening 
of the dead and their judgment in the body at the Last Assize. 
The argument is : The Son is to do greater works than works of 
healing, in order that the observers may marvel (as apparently 
they had zot done when the impotent man was cured, v. 20); 
these greater works include the power of awakening the spiritu- 
ally dead, and of being the Agent of judgment in this life, as to 
belief and unbelief (vv. 24, 25). This, indeed, is marvellous, 

1 This is the true construction, as supported by Syr. cur., the O.L., 


Origen, and Paul of Samosata ; see on v. 28 for Chrysostom’s rendering. 
2 See v. 22, and Introd., p. cxxvii. 
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“but the greater marvel is what will happen at the Last Day, 
when the dead in the tombs shall be quickened by the voice of 
the Son of God, and final judgment shall be pronounced by 
Him on good and evil. 

Such a doctrine, no doubt, has its roots in Jewish eschatology, 
but the Fourth Gospel cannot be understood unless it be 
realised that Jn. has not abandoned this, while he lays his 
emphasis on the spiritual conceptions of eternal life and judg- 
ment in the present, which were taught by Jesus (see Introd., 
p-clxi). Verses 28, 29, have been thought to be “‘ materialistic,” 
but they cannot be torn from the text as an interpolation or 
later addition ;1 they are an integral part of the argument. 

With ph Ooupdlere, cf. 37 and 1 Jn. 3%. 

épxetat dpa: see on v. 25 and on 478 

With dxotcovow tis dwviis adtod, cf. 114% gdwvy peyddAn 
expavyacev, Adlape, dedpo ew. 

mdvtes ot év Tots pynpelos ktTA. This is a plain statement 
of a general bodily resurrection, both of good and bad, such 
as is suggested in Afoc. of Baruch 50, 51, 2 Esd. 73%. In 
the N.T. it is explicitly asserted in Mt. 25%*, Acts 24), 
2 Cor. 57°; and it is frequently implied in the Synoptic reports 
of the words of Jesus (e.g. Mt. 57% 9° 10%, Lk. 113%), That 
Christ is the Agent of this Resurrection, so far as the righteous 
are concerned at any rate, has appeared 6%, He ‘makes 
alive ” both in this world and at the Day of Judgment ; such 
is the consistent teaching of Jn. 

As at v. 25, the MSS. vary as to dkotcouow (B), dxovowow 
(NLANW 33), and dxovoovrac (ADT®@). 

29. The word dvdotaors is used by Aschylus (Zum. 648) 
of “rising up” from the grave, that is, of “ resurrection.” 
In the LXX it is infrequent, and occurs with this meaning at 
2 Macc. 714 124% only (cf. Ps. 66%). The Synoptists have it 
in the narrative of the questioning Sadducees (Mk. 1218, 
Mt. 2278f-, Lk. 20?7f-); and, besides, Lk. has the phrase “‘ the 
resurrection of the just’ (1414). We have dvdoracis in Jn. 
again at 1174-5, 

There are the two resurrections: one of fe, the other of 
judgment. For the former, cf. 2 Macc. 7! coi pév yap évécracis 
eis Cov odk éxrat. The two are mentioned together Dan. 127. 

For 1d gaida mpdgavtes (rpdocorvres D), see on 3”. 


1 Wendt (Gospel according to St. John, pp. 131 ff.) argues that 
vv. 28, 29, cannot belong to the original form of the discourse. 
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Life and judgment begin in this world, but the fe once 
secured continues eternally, the future judgment being already 
anticipated. The evil-doer is to rise after death, for a judgment 
which, although predetermined, has not yet been fully exhibited 
or revealed. See on 3)8*, 


Jesus appeals to the witness to His claims provided by God 
(vv. 32, 37), by the Baptist (v. 33), 4y His own works 
(v. 36), and by the O.T. (v. 39). 


80. The discourse returns to the first person, from the 
third; the thought, “I can do nothing of myself,” returning 
to v. 19, where see note (cf. 8% da’ éuavrod rod oddev). 

éuaurdés is used by Jesus of Himself 16 times in Jn., never 
in the Synoptists, where it occurs only Mt. 8°, Lk. 77-8, 

Kabas Gxotw xpivw, t.e. “as I hear from the Father (see 
on v. 19), I judge.” The authority to judge is delegated to 
Him (v. 27); and His judgments are righteous because they 
reflect the judgments of God Himself. 4 kpiows 4 epi Stxata 
éoriv (cf. Ps. 714 of God, the Righteous Judge) is repeated 81¢ 
in the form 7 kpiows 4 éuy aAnOwy éorw. There is no self-will 
in the passing of these judgments, o8 {ytd 1d O€Anpa Td epdv, 
but rather 73 O€\npa tod méppavtés pe. For this last phrase, 
see 6°8- 39. 40 where it recurs, and 4°4. Cf. especially the notes 
on 718 17. 18, 

Thus to seek that God’s will be done, in every decision of 
life, was perfectly realised only in the Son of Man Himself. 
But the precept of Rabbi Gamaliel may apply to every man, 
however imperfectly it may be obeyed: ‘ Do His will as if 
it were thy will, that He may do thy will as if it were His will.’’1 

The rec. adds warpés after tod mépavrés pe (cf. 6%), but 
om. SABDLNW 

81. The argument in wv. 31-37 is that the proclamation 
by Jesus of His own claims and authority did not depend, as 
the Pharisees naturally urged, upon His individual testimony. 
He admits that if the witness which He bore to Himself was 
merely that of one man, it would not be sufficient. “If I 
bear witness of myself, my witness is not true,” z.e. it need 
not be taken as true, for (of course) a single witness may speak 
truth even in his own case. But He urges that, apart from 
the ‘‘ witness’ to Him which was given by John the Baptist 

1 Aboth x. 4, quoted by Westcott, én loc. 
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to the Pharisees when they made inquiry (v. 33), upon which 
He does not rely (v. 34), there is the “‘ witness” of Another, 
greater immeasurably than John (vv. 32, 34). The “ witness ” 
of the “ works’ which He did is really the “‘ witness” of 
God (v. 36), without whom they could not have been done, and 
in whose Name and by whose authority they were done. The 
argument in 814-1’ is different. He does, indeed, appeal there, 
as He does here, to the fact that the “‘ witness ” of the Father 
corroborates His own, and that therefore the requisite ‘ two 
witnesses ” are present in His case (8!”); but He goes on to 
claim that His consciousness of Divine origin (v. 14) and the 
intimacy of His union with the Father justify Him in the 
assertion, paradoxical as it might seem to His opponents, that 
His self-witness must be true. éyo «ius 6 paptupayv mepi épavrod 
is the claim and the style of Deity (81). 

Here, however, He is represented only as saying that His 
individual witness is confirmed by the witness of God. 

édv éy® paptup® mept epautod, 7 paptupia pou odk éotw dni. 
This challenges comparison with 84, where the sentence is 
verbally repeated, with the omission of oix: ‘“ If I bear witness 
of myself, my witness zs true.” 

The Jewish maxims as to evidence were rigidly and pedantic- 
ally observed in the subtle disputations of the Rabbinical 
schools. One was that two witnesses at least were always 
necessary for the establishment of any matter of fact (Deut. 19"). 
To this maxim allusion is made 2 Cor. 131, 1 Tim. 5?®; and 
Jesus quotes it asa rule at Mt. 1816, Another, not less weighty, 
rule was that a man’s evidence about himself was suspect. 
Wetstein quotes the Mishna (Kefudoth ii. 9), “homo non 
est fide dignus de se ipso.” That, indeed, is a common 
maxim of law everywhere; cf. Demosthenes, 2 contra Steph. § 9 
paprupelv yap of vopor ovK edow adrov éavtg@ Now when Jesus 
enunciated lofty claims for Himself and for His mission, He 
was challenged to substantiate them, and all arguments con- 
ducted with the Rabbis had perforce to fall in with their 
doctrine as to what constituted valid evidence. The arguments 
here (vv. 31-39) and at 812-19 seem to a modern reader pedantic 
and unattractive in form, precisely because they reproduce 
modes of thought and speech which are foreign to our Western 
culture. They are not like the arguments of Greek disputants ; 
but their Rabbinical flavour is an indication that they have been 
faithfully reported by one who was himself a Jew, and to whom 
Jewish scholasticism was not strange or unfamiliar. In arguing 
with the Rabbis, Jesus did not shrink from arguing on their 
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principles, and had He refused to do this, He could not have 
gained a hearing at Jerusalem at all. See Introd., p. Ixxxii. 

32. &ddos éotiv 6 paptupay wept éyod (cf. 81%). To interpret 
édAos Of John the Baptist, as is done, e¢.g., by Chrysostom, 
makes havoc of the argument which follows. Cyprian (Z#zst. 
Ixvi. 2) rightly interprets dAAos of the Father. Blass?+ cites, in 
illustration of such a use of ddAos, Aischylus, Suppl. 230, Kaxet 
duxdler . . . Zeds GAXos; and Abbott (Dzat. 2791) quotes a 
passage from Epictetus (iii. 13. 13-14), where God is reverenti- 
ally described as Another (ddAos), who guards men’s lives. 
CE 14%. 

The present participle waprupdv should be noted: ‘‘ There 
is Another who is dearing witness concerning me,”’ this witness 
being continuous and a present reality at the time of speaking, 
whereas the witness of John the Baptist is spoken of in the 
past tense (vv. 34, 35). According to the arrangement of the 
Gospel text which is followed in this commentary (see on 6%), 
John the Baptist was dead at the point in the ministry of Jesus 
which has now been reached (cf. v. 35). 

For ot8a (x°CABLNW®), s*D and Syr. sin. have oidare, 
a reading due to the mistaken interpretation which treats 
dAXos as referring to John the Baptist. 

kat ota St. GAnOys eotw  paptupia Ktd., ‘and J know 
that the witness which He witnesseth of me is true.’”? No one 
could know this as the Speaker knew it; cf. éya oi8a airov dr 
map avrov eiue (79). 

The reference to God the Father as His witness is an 
illustration of the saying 6 zaryp peiLov pov éore (1428), and 
helps to explain it. Philo lays down the principle that ‘‘ he 
who bears witness, in so far as he does so, is superior to him of 
whom witness is borne,” 6 waprupav, rap’ doov paptupel, kpeitrov 
éorly Tod éxpaptupoupevov (de sacr. Abelis et Caint, § 28). 

33. Gpets dreotdé\kate mpds “lwdvny, ‘* Ye sent to John” 
(cf. 11°), and his witness was trustworthy, kai pepaptépynxey TH 
édnOeia, as was the purpose of his mission (17), a purpose which 
was also that of the mission of Jesus Himself (18%7). 

34. But, true as was the witness of the Baptist, it is not 
that upon which Jesus relies. éyd is in contrast with iets of 
the preceding. éyd 8é od wapd dvOpdrou Thy paptupiay AapBdve, 
‘‘ but the witness which J accept is not from man.” For tiv 
paptupiav AapBdvev, of accepting testimony as adequate, cf. 

1 Grammar of N.T., p. 180. 
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paprupiav AopBdvw, GAA Tatra Aéyw iva tyels cwHATE. 35. exelvos 
AV 6 AdxVos 6 Karopevos Kat paivwr, iets dé AOeAjoaTe dyaAAabnvar 
Tpos Wpav ev TH Hwtl avtrod. 36. éyw dé exw tiv paprupiay peilw 
gh 8, Seer Jn. 5° i rv paprupiav tév dvOpdzuv AapPavoper, 
 paptupia Tov Oecd peilwy eotiv. 

éAXG, ‘‘ nevertheless”; although He did not rely upon the 
witness of John, He referred to it because it was of it that the 
Pharisees had made inquiry (1!*), and He would remind them 
of this. taiéta déyw, ‘‘I say these things,” z.e. about the 
Baptist’s testimony, iva dpets owOire, ‘in order that you (who 
made inquiry) may be saved.” It was the final cause of the 
mission of Jesus, tva cw 6 Kéopos (see on 31” for ole). 

35. éketvos (much used by Jn. to mark out the subject of a 
sentence; see on 1°) jv (the use of the past tense shows that 
the ministry of John Baptist was over; see on v. 32) 6 Adyvos 
6 katdpevos Kal daivwy, “‘the Lamp that burns and shines.” 
The Baptist, as Jn. has said (1°), was not the Light (76 das), 
but he was a lamp whose shining illuminated the darkness. 
‘* Non Lux iste, sed lucerna,”” as the Latin hymn has it. Cf. 
ot Avxvor Karopevor (Lk. 12°), and especially 2 Pet. 11°, where 
prophecy is compared to Avyvos daivwv év adyynpd té7w, ews ob 
npepa Suavydon. When the Light comes, the lamp is no longer 
needed. 

A lamp not only durns as it gives light, but it durns away, 
and so it was with the Baptist, who decreased as His Master 
increased; but this is not necessarily implied here. 

David is called the Avxvos of Israel (2 Sam. 211”); but the 
sentence jroiuaca Avxvov TO xpioTd pov (Ps. 1321”) came to 
be applied by the Fathers to John the Baptist, the metaphor 
of John as the Lamp being widely adopted. It is said in 
Ecclus. 481 that the word of Elijah was like a burning torch, 
as Adpras éxatero; and, if there were any evidence that Elijah 
was compared traditionally to a Lamp, we might suppose 
that the description in the text of John, the new Elijah, as 
ddxvos carried an allusion to this. But Ecclus. 481 does not 
provide sufficient foundation for such a theory. 

pets S¢ HOeAjoate dyaddabfjvar (so NABDITAON ; but LW 
have dyahAvacOjvar) mpds Spav ev 1H gwti adtod, ‘‘ You were 
pleased to rejoice for a time in his light,” words which remind 
the Jews of how popular John Baptist had been (Mk. 1, 
Mt. 3° 117 217°; and cf. Jn. 11°), and of the fickleness of those 
who had been attracted to him, like moths to a lighted candle 

dyaAArdopat occurs again 8°, 

36. But Jesus does not rest His claims on the witness of 
the Baptist (cf. v. 34). éyo 8€ exw thy paprupiay peitw (this 
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is the true reading, peiLwv of ABW being due to misunder- 
standing) tod ‘lwdvov, ‘‘but I (éyo being emphatic) have 
witness greater than that of John ”’; cf. vv. 32, 37, 1 Jn. 5°. 
The works which He did were witness that His mission was 
from God. 

For this conception of the épya of Jesus as His ‘‘ witness,” 
see 10%; andcf. Mt. 114, Lk. 72%, where He bade John’s disciples 
report His works of healing to their master as sufficient proof 
of His Messiahship. Faith which is generated by the witness 
of such ‘‘ works ” is not faith in its highest form (cf. 10%8 141 ; 
and see 23), but to reject their witness is sinful (15%). Cf. 
also 3”. 

For the épya of the Son, see on v. 20 above. They are 
described here as ‘‘ the works which the Father has given me 
(see on 3%) to accomplish.” And at 174 Jesus is represented 
as claiming that He 4ad accomplished them, the words used 
being almost the same as in this verse, 76 épyov reAawoas 6 
dédwxds or iva moujow. 

For 8€8wxev (SBLI'NW) the rec. with ADA® has édwxev. 

With iva tedevdow cf. 44. 

aita td Epya & word paptupet wept euod. The repetition of 
aira rau épya is conversational. Cf., for similar words, 10% 
14", The thing which is established by these épya is that 
Jesus had been ‘‘sent”’ by the Father, dm 6 marip pe dréotadkev. 
This is His claim throughout. See on 3! for this conception 
both in Jn. and in the Synoptists; and cf. 114. 

37. 6 méupas pe maryp. We cannot distinguish between 
ie here and dmooré\Aw in the preceding verse; see 
on 3)”, 

The rec. airds has the support of ANTA®, but éxetvos of 
NBLW must be preferred; see on 18 for éxefvos in Jn. 

pepaptupyKey mepi éuod. Cf. 848; and see v. 32. We have 
already had the zudirect witness of the Father to the Son, 
through the épya which the Son did (v. 36), but the Father’s 
witness is also dzvect, and this is indicated, although the argu- 
ment is abbreviated to the point of obscurity, in vv. 37, 38. 
The reasoning is as follows: 

‘* The Father, who sent me, has borne witness of me. 
True, He is not a vzszble witness: you cannot see God’s form 
or hear His voice with the outward ear. But to those who 
accept Jesus, the message from God that He is His Son abides 
continually in the believer’s heart. The consciousness of a 
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Divine revelation is the Father’s own witness, although zn- 
vistble to the world.” 

The key to vv. 37, 38, is found in 1 Jn. 5% 1° avry early 
paptupia Tod Geod, Sri pewaptipyKev rept Tod viod aitod. 6 maTevwv 
eis Tov viov Tod Deod exer THY papTupiay ev éavtd, The believer 
has an internal witness, which is in reality the witness of 
God. We are not to think of voices from heaven or visible 
epiphanies as indicated by the paprupia of the Father; such 
are recorded by the Synoptists at the Baptism and the Trans- 
figuration (cf. also Jn. 127°). It is the confident assurance of 
the believer which is here in question. 

ovte hwvyy adtod mémote d&xnkdate, ‘* you have never heard 
His voice,’’ much less heard it with intelligence. See on 3° 
for dxovew with the acc. in Jn., who uses this constr. as 
equivalent to a mere perception by hearing, without definite 
appreciation of what is said. What is stated is that the Jews 
could not have heard the voice of God with the outward ear. 

For mérote, and its use in the N.T., see on 138, 

ovte elS0s aitod éwpdxate, ‘‘nor have you seen His form.” 
So 178 Gedy obdeis Expaxey romore, and 1 Jn. 412; cf. 6%. This 
was admitted by Jew and Greek alike. Peniel, the place of 

. Jacob’s wrestling, is called indeed in the LXX <idos Geotd (Gen. 
32%), the reason given being idov yap Ocdv mpdcwrov pos 
apocwrov. But no Jew regarded that as an ordinary 
experience, or one that he might expect to be repeated in his 
own case. Man cannot see with bodily eyes the «dos of 
God; and so God cannot appear as a witness to give legal 
evidence. 

From ovre dwvyy to éwpdxare is a kind of parenthesis, 
interpolated to avoid misunderstanding. Then follows the 
description of the true paprvpia of the Father. 

38. kat tov Adyov adtod odK exete ev Spuiv pévovta. Kai (as 
in v. 40 kat ov Oédere) stands for and yet, as often in Jn. (see 
note on 12%), The sequence of thought is: The Father has 
borne witness of me, and yet you have not His word abiding in 
you, you have not appropriated this Divine word of revelation. 

The Adyos of God is used sometimes by Jn. to signify the 
message or revelation or command which God has given. Thus 
in 10 there is allusion to the Adyos of God which came to men 
of the olden time with the revelation ‘‘ Ye are gods . . . ye are 
sons of the Most High ” (Ps. 82°). Such a word of God, when 
it comes to a faithful heart, abides there. To the young men 
whom Jn. commends, he writes, 6 Adyos rod Geod ev tyiv péver 
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(x Jn. 214), And, again, of self-deceivers who claim to be 
sinless, 5 Adyos adrod ovk éorw év quiv (1 Jn. 11). So, in 17%, 
Jesus says of His faithful apostles, rov Adyov cov Teripyxav. 
CE 28%, 

The metaphor is different at 8°41, where Jesus speaks of the 
faithful disciples as ‘‘ abiding in His word ” (éay peivyte ev 7H 
Ayo TH eum). Here He speaks of the word of the Father 
abiding in them, which is really the Father’s ‘‘ witness.” 
But, in fact, the two expressions ‘‘ abiding in His word” 
and ‘‘ His word abiding in us” imply each other in Jn. 
Similarly (see on 6°), to ‘‘abide in Christ’ implies that He 
‘* abides in us ”’ (cf. also 154-7). The two go together. 

dtu bv daéortedev exelvos ToUTw Sets oF mortedete, ‘‘ because 
He whom He sent—Him you do not believe.”” For the constr., 
viz. a casus pendens reinforced by a pronoun, see on 11%. The 
order of pronouns, rovrw tpeis, is emphatic. 

The failure to appropriate the Father’s witness, the fact that 
the Adyos of the Father, which surely came to them revealing 
Jesus as His Son, did not ‘‘ abide ” in them, is traced to the 
lack of faith, just asin r Jn. 51 6 pH mioredwy TO Oed Pevoryy 
WETOLNKEV AUTOV, OTL OV TeTiaTEUKEY Eis THY apTUplaY HV MEe“apTUPNKEV 
6 Oeds repi TOU viod adrod. 

This Adyos of the Father in men’s hearts is His sure witness, 
although it cannot be used for the conviction of unbelievers. 

39. The rec. text has épevwdre, but NB*N have épauyate, 
which is the better form. 

ai ypadat, in the plural, stands for the collected books of the 
O.T. Canon (so Mt. 21, Lk. 247”); but elsewhere in Jn. we 
find always 7 ypady with reference to a particular passage 
(see on 274), 

The verb épavvay is found again in Jn. only at 752 (where 
see note), and is not used elsewhere in the N.T. of searching 
the Scriptures (in Acts 174 the word used is dvaxpivew); but 
we have in Ps. 119? pakapior of eEepavvGvres Ta paptipia abrod. 

It has been much debated whether épauvaze in this passage 
is to be taken as an imperative, or as a present indicative. 
Origen (c. Celsum, v. 16) and Tertullian (de Prescript. 8) 
take it as imperative, so that the familiar exhortation ‘‘ Search 
the Scriptures ” goes back at any rate to the end of the second 
century. This is the rendering of the older English versions, 
as also of the Latin Vulgate, and (apparently) of Irenzus 
(Her. iv. 10. 1). But, despite this early tradition, it is 
preferable to follow the R.V. in translating ‘‘ Ye search the 
Scriptures, for in them, etc.,’’ for the argument seems to halt 
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if épavvare is imperative. Jesus is not exhorting the Jews here; 
He is arguing with them, and rebuking them for their stubborn 
rejection of Him. Their fault is od Oédere éXOeiv mpds pe. 

It was a Rabbinical saying that ‘‘he who has acquired 
the words of the Law has acquired eternal life’’;1 and it 
is this kind of superstition to which the words ‘‘ Ye search 
the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life,” 
refer. {wh aidvos here means ‘‘ the future life,’’ as often 
in Jn. (see on 31), and the word Soxetre is significant. In 
categorical sentences doxety in Jn. (see 5% 1115: 31 1329 162 2015) 
always * indicates a mistaken or inaccurate opinion: spets 
Soxetre means ‘‘ you think, wrongly.” 

It is not possible to treat épavvaére as an imperative, and 
do justice to these considerations. Why should the Jews be 
bidden to search the Scriptures because they held a wrong 
opinion about their sanctity? The reading of them in the 
formal manner of the Rabbis did zo¢ carry with it the possession 
of eternal life. Their true sanctity lay in their pointing onward 
to the Christ. éxetvai (these very Scriptures, which you mis- 
use) eiow ai paptupodcat wept éuod, which the Jews did not 
appreciate. 

The argument, then, is, ‘‘ You search the Scriptures because 
of your mistaken belief that this close scrutiny of words and 
syllables in the sacred books assures you of the life to come. 
There you are wrong. The true value of the Scriptures is 
that they bear witness of me. And you are doubly wrong, for 
you will not come to me in person, when the opportunity is 
given.” % 

40. of Oédere édOciv mpds pe. This is the tragedy of the 
rejection of Messiah by the Messianic race; cf. Mt. 23°’, with 
the same sombre conclusion, ov« 7eAnoare. The use of xai 
(cf. v. 38), meaning ‘‘and yet,” before od OéAcre is a feature 
of Jn.’s style. See on 17° 


Explanation of the unbelief of the Jews (vv. 41-47) 


41. Verses 41-47 are an exposure of the source of the Jews’ 
unbelief. It is this, that they do not love God, and so they 


1 A both, ii. 8, quoted by Schoettgen, i. p. 356. 

2 rl doxet buiv ; (115%) is a question, “‘ What do you think ? ”’ 

3 Abbott points out that épavydre or éfepavvére does not occur 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible as an imperative, the aorist being generally 
used when there is a command ; cf. 75% (Diat. 24392). 
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do not appreciate Him who came in God’s Name. They are 
concerned rather with the approval of their fellows, than with 
God’s approval. Nevertheless, Jesus says that He will not 
accuse them to God. Moses will be their accuser: he wrote 
of Messiah, and the Jews did not appreciate what he wrote. 
It is not to be expected, if they reject the written teaching of 
Moses, that they should accept the verbal teaching of Jesus. 

Sdfav mapa dvOpdmwv oF KapBdvw. His words of rebuke do 
not spring from any wounded pride because they did not 
accept His claims. Their approval is of no weight with Him 
(859; cf. the similar repudiation made by Paul, 1 Thess. 2°). 
That the honour (ddéa) which is bestowed by men on their 
fellows is not to be greatly prized is not a peculiarly Johannine 
doctrine (54 718 124%), but appears in Mt. 61: 2 and elsewhere. 
Cf. ‘‘ The good inclination receiveth not glory or dishonour 
from men” (Zest. of XII. Patriarchs, Benj. vi. 4). For d6€a, 
see on 114, 

42. GNA €yvoxa Suds, ‘but I have known you,” sc. with 
the knowledge that comes from personal experience; cf. 24. 

Ste Thy dydanvy tod Beod odk Exete ev Eautois, ‘‘ that you 
have not the love of God in yourselves.”” In Paul ‘‘ the love 
of God ” always means the love which God has for man, and 
** the love of Christ” is the love which Christ has for man. 
But the usage in Jn. is not so uniform. 

aydryn is used 13% 1518 of the love of man for man; in 
15% 10 of the love of Christ for man; and in 151 1726 of the 
love of God for Christ. In the First Epistle, in like manner, 
in 3) 4°- 10-18 the thought is of the love of God for man; in 
316 it is the love of Christ for man; but in 25 1 317 412 53 we 
must interpret 4 dyd7y rod Oecd or the like phrase as signifying 
the love which man has for God. See on 21%, 

We see, then, that the meaning of 4 dydan rod Geod in the 
present passage must be determined from the context, and 
we conclude that it must mean the love which men have for 
God. No doubt, as Abbott argues (Déat. 2040), the phrase 
in v. 38 tov Adyov avrod ovk exere ev ipiv pevovra, suggests that 
as Adyos there is the Xsyos that proceeds from God, so éyday 
here should mean the love that flows out from God. But it 
could hardly be imputed for reproach to the Jews that God 
did not love them. The point of the reproach is that ¢hey did 
not love God, and so were not in spiritual sympathy with One 
who came év 7 évdpuare tod matpos. And, as we have seen, 
this sense of 4 dydwy rod Geod, sc. the love of man for God, 


? 
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although it is not found again in the Fourth Gospel (but see 
on 21" for the uses of the verb dyardw), may be amply justified 
by the language of 1 Jn. 

43. éyo édyduda év TH dvduatt tod mwatpéds pov. Jesus is 
represented by Jn. as speaking of the ‘‘ Name ” of His Father 
7 times (the number 7 probably having no significance; see 
Introd., p. Ixxxix). The ‘‘ Name” of the Father was given to 
the Incarnate Son (1711; 12); ‘‘ in the Name of His Father ” 
He came (5%) and performed the ‘‘ works ”? which were His 
witness (10%). This ‘‘ Name” He ‘‘ manifested” (175), and 
‘** made known ” (17°) to His disciples. He prayed the Father 
to ‘‘ glorify ’’ His Name (12°). 

To primitive Hebrew thought the name had an intimate 
and mysterious connexion with him whose name it was; and 
this idea lies behind the widely spread practice of reciting the 
names of foes for magical purposes. The name was the ex- 
pression of the personality. Thus ‘‘ the Name of Yahweh” 
came to signify the revelation of the Being of God, exhibiting 
itself in Power and Providence, and it is frequently used thus 
in the O.T. (cf. Ps. 201, Prov. 18°). This usage is carried 
into the N.T. (Lk. 1 ; and see notes on 112 1711), 

Thus ‘‘ I am come in the Name of my Father ”’ does not 
only mean ‘‘I am come as His representative, having been 
sent by Him,” although it includes this (see 778 84); but it 
conveys the idea that the Incarnate Son reveals the Father in 
His character and power. Cf. 147°. 

kat of AapBdveré pe, ‘‘ but you do not receive me,” kai 
being used as an adversative conjunction, where we would 
expect dAAd or kairo. (see on 17°), The Fourth Gospel is truly 
described as in one aspect ‘‘the Gospel of the Rejection ”’; 
cf, 21 311. 82 7237, 

édv GAdos €\Oq xtd., ‘Sif another shall come in his own 
name, him you will receive.” Abbott (Dzat. 2677) calls 
attention to the use of dAAos rather than érepos: ‘‘ if another 
come (professing to be of the same kind as myself), etc.” Cf. 
2 Cor. 114 dAXov Tycotv. Such a pseudo-Christ would appear 
only ‘‘in his own name,” z.e. not representing or revealing 
the name and the nature of God, as Jesus did. 

Schmiedel? finds here (so too Hilgenfeld and Pfleiderer) 
an allusion to the rising of Barcochba about 134 A.D., which led 
to the extinction of the Jewish State. On this hypothesis, the 
Fourth Gospel (for there is no sign that this verse is an inter- 

1Cf. Kautzsch in D.B., extra p. 641. 2 EB. 2551. 
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polation) would be later in date than Barcochba. But the 
words are quite general in their reference, and are comparable 
with Mk. 13° 22 (cf. Mt. 245-*4): ‘‘ Many shall come in my 
Name. . . there shall arise false Christs and false prophets.” 
This is one of the few passages in which Jn. reproduces sayings 
of Jesus comparable with the Synoptic predictions of the last 
things (see Introd., pp. cxxix, clix). Bousset 1 finds an allusion 
to the coming of Antichrist (cf. 2 Thess. 28-1"), but the context 
does not call for any definite reference to the success of false 
Messiahs, of whom many have appeared. 

44, The cause of the Jews’ unbelief is traced here to the 
desire for popular applause and favour. ‘‘ All their works they 
do for to be seen of men ”’ is a judgment on the Pharisees found 
in Mt. 23°. ‘‘ They loved the glory of men more than the 
glory of God” is Jn.’s verdict about some who hesitated to 
acknowledge their belief in Jesus (124%), But the saying 
recorded in this verse goes deeper. Faith, Jesus seems 
to say, is impossible in any vital sense for the man who 
measures himself only by human standards. He who has 
that vivid sense of the unseen, which is faith, instinctively 
seeks in his conversation and conduct to win the approval 
of God, in comparison with which nothing else seems to be 
important. 

TOS Sdvacbe Gpets morTeioar, Sdfav mapa adAnAwv AapBdvovtes 
kth.; duets is emphatic: ‘‘ How can such as you believe, who 
think more of the honour that comes from men, than of that 
which God can bestow?” The true Jew, as Paul says, is on 
the other hand one ‘‘ whose praise is not of men but of God ” 
(Rom. 2), Cf. the words of Mordecai’s prayer: ‘‘ I did this 
that I might not prefer the glory (3ééa) of man to the glory of 
God ” (Esth. 131‘). 

For muorevew used absolutely, the object of faith not being 
expressed, see on 17. 

kai thy Sdfav thy wapd Tod pdvou Qeod ob {yreire. BW and 
(in one place) Origen omit @eoi, but it is certainly part of the 
true text. The archetypes would have had monoyéyoy, from 
which 6y could very readily have been dropped. 

The only d0ga worth having is that which comes from “ the 
Only God”’ (cf. 14). For the phrase 6 pdvos Oeds, see 2 Kings 
19-32) Ps. 86%, Isa. 37%: 2 Macc. 9%;:4: Mace. 2° (and ef. 
Jn. 17°, Rom. 167’, Jude*, Rev. 154): the Jews were convinced 
monotheists. It is not upon the unity of God that Jesus here 

1 The Antichrist Legend, p. 133. 
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lays stress, but upon the fact that there is no other worthy 
Fount of honour. Cf. 85. 

45. For pi Soxetre, Soxeire always having reference in Jn. to 
a mistaken opinion, see on v. 39 above. 

pi) Soxetre Stu eyo Katnyopyow sway mpds tov marépa. It 
would appear that some of His hearers were beginning to be 
uneasy. He mzght be what He claimed to be, and if that 
happened to be so, would not His accusation of them to God be 
hard to rebut ? So, in answer to these thoughts, expressed or 
unexpressed, He bids them be sure that His office at the Great 
Assize will not be that of Prosecutor. It has been said earlier 
in the chapter (v. 27) that He will be the /udge; but upon that 
no stress is laid here (cf. 12*- 48; and see on 31”). 

Their prosecutor, or accuser, will be the person whom they 
expected to be their advocate, sc. Moses. Their national 
claim was that they were disciples of Moses (9%; cf. 71%), and 
Moses had given them the law of the Sabbath, the breach of 
which by Jesus had initiated this controversy (v. 16). Surely, 
Moses would defend their cause. But, on the contrary, they 
are told: gotw 6 Katnyopav Spay, Mwiots, eis Sv Spets AAmikate 
(cf. Deut. 3174). 

This verse has all the marks of historicity. No one would 
think of inventing a denial by Jesus of the suggestion that 
He was to be the Accuser of the Jews at the Last Judgment. 
But it is quite natural in the context in which it appears. 

eis dv Seis HAmikate, ‘‘on whom you have set your hope,” 
#.e. in whom you hope, zz guo uos speratis, as the Vulgate 
correctly renders. éAmi{ew does not occur again in Jn., but 
the use here of the perfect tense to indicate that the hope 
continues in the present and is not merely an emotion of the 
past, has parallels at 1 Cor. 151, 2 Cor. 11, r Tim. 41° 5° 61”. 
The aor. #Amica occurs only twice in the N.T., sc. 2 Cor. 8°, 
1 Pet. 118, which is remarkable, as in the LXX the perfect 
HAmuca is never used, but a/ways the aorist (e.g. Ps. 71 16! etc.). 
Again, the constr. éAzifev «is rwa is rare in the LXX (cf. Ps. 
11914 14515, Isa. 51°), where the prep. éwi is nearly always 
used. In the N.T., too, we generally have émi, but «is in Acts 
267, 2 Cor. 11°, 1 Pet. 3°. Thus the only exact parallel in the 
Greek Bible to the phrase in this verse is eis dv 7Amixapev of 
2 Cor. 11°, a sound Greek construction.} 

1 Abbott (Diat. 2442-2443, 2473) traces the Johannine perfect to 


Hebrew influence, and says that we should have expected the aor. 
or the pres. rather than the perf. at 5*°, But, on the contrary, the 
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a . a a 
av uot? wept yap ewod éxeivos éypaev. 47. el dé rots éxelvov 
a Lal , U4 
ypdppacw ov muorevere, THs TOLs mols pypwacw ToTEvaeTE ; 


46. ci yap émortetete Muioet xth., ‘if you believed Moses, 
you would believe me,” the imperfect tenses indicating a con- 
tinuing belief. 

mepi yap éu0d éxeivos éypawpev, ‘‘ for it was of me that he 
wrote” (cf. 12). Deut. 1818 19 is cited as Messianic in Acts 
372, and it is regarded by Cyprian (Zes¢. i. 18) as the passage to 
which reference is specially made here. It was one of the first 
O.T. testimonia to be claimed by Christians. At 3!4, the 
brazen serpent is mentioned as a type of Christ; and at 8°¢ 
reference is made to Abraham’s prevision of Christ’s work. 
Cf. Lk. 2427, when no doubt many other types and prophecies 
were explained. It is probable that Jesus adduced specific 
passages in support of His statement that Moses had written 
of Him, but we cannot tell what they were. Only a summary of 
His argument is before us. 

47. ei 8€ tots éxeivou ypdppacw x«tr., ‘but if you do 
not believe his writings, how will you believe my words?” 
There is a double contrast, between éxe/vov and éuots, and 
between ypéupacw and pyyacw. The argument, If you do not 
believe Moses, how will you believe Christ ? would not have 
appealed to a Christian of any age; but it was addressed here 
to Jews, for whom the authority of Moses was the greatest they 
knew (cf. Lk. 161), and in such a context was weighty. Here, 
again, it is plain that Jn. is reproducing with fidelity the kind of 
argument which Jesus used in Jewish controversy. Upon the 
contrast between ypdéupara, ‘‘ writings,” and pyyara, ‘* say- 
ings,’”’ no special stress is laid, although these ypduyara were 
reckoned as iepa ypdupara (2 Tim. 315) and as entitled there- 
fore to special reverence. If Jesus were no other than an 
ordinary Rabbi, it would be obvious that his authority as a 
teacher would be far inferior to that of the sacred writings, 
consecrated by a long tradition. 

The fara of Jesus are mentioned again 65: 6 820 7247. 48 
141° 15? 178 (see on 3* above). 

The constr. ei . . . od, as an undivided phrase, is noted by 
Abbott (Dzat. 2256) as occurring again in Jn. only at 1037, 


Further argument with the Jewish doctors (VII. 15-24) 


VII. 15. We have given above (see Introd., p. xix) the 
reasons for taking vv. 15-24 of c. 7 as following directly on 5%”. 


perf. is right here and the aor. would be wrong, as it is wrong in the 
LXX often. See also Field, iz Joc. 


4 


VII. 15-16. ] THEY WONDER AT HIS LEARNING 259 


VII. 15. eavpafov otv of *Iovdatoe Xéyovres TGs obros ypdp- 
para oldey py penabykds; 16. daexpiOn ovv adrois “Incods Kat 
elev “H eur) didaxy) od« Cot un GAG TOD wéuWavros pe 17. édv 


Jesus has appealed to the ypdupara of Moses as establishing 

His claims, and had probably (see on 5%’) quoted specific 

passages, commenting on them as He went along. This 

amazed the Jewish leaders, who had thought that such learning 

was confined to those trained in the Rabbinical schools, and 

ee had never heard of Jesus as a disciple of any prominent 
abbi. 

€batpaloy ody, ‘‘So they began to express wonder ” ; 
cf. v. 46 and Mk. 121”, Lk. 2 422, 

TGs obTos ypdppata otdey ph pepadykds; It was not so 
much the wzsdom of His words that astonished them as His 
knowledge of the Jewish writings, which probably included 
the Rabbinical traditions that had gathered round the Old 
Testament, as well as the Old Testament itself. In Isa. 29! 
py emiotépevos ypdupara means a man who cannot read, 
an ‘‘illiterate.” For dypdépuparos in Acts 418, see Introd., 
p. xxxvi. But in the present passage, pi) pewabyxws seems to 
mean rather ‘‘ not having been the payris of a recognised 
teacher.” The tradition of His scribbling upon the ground 
[8°] shows that Jesus was not illiterate in the strict sense; and 
it is unlikely that this would have been suggested by the Jewish 
Rabbis who had engaged in controversy with Him. 

16. ‘H éph S:8ax} odk eotw eux «td. Here only does Jesus 
call His message d.dayy, a ‘‘ teaching”; it is a significant 
word, as He is now dealing with the professional didackador. 
That His teaching is not His own, but the Father’s, is repeated 
often (878 124° 141 24) ; and this has already been said in effect 
at 530, didaxy occurs again in Jn. only at 181°; cf. 2 Jn.% 1, 

The answer of Jesus to the Jews’ objection that He had 
never learnt from a recognised Rabbi is remarkable. He does 
not say (which might seem to us the natural answer) that 
He needed no Master. Indeed, Mk. reports that it was a 
feature of His teaching to the multitudes that it was given 
‘* with authority, and not as the scribes ” (Mk. 14), z.e. that He 
appealed in His popular teaching to no Rabbinical precedents; 
and the Synoptic discourses sufficiently illustrate this. But in 
cc. 5 and 715-24 we have the report of a long-drawn-out argu- 
ment with the Rabbis, and it is conducted throughout (see on 
581) in the style of the Jewish schools. If Jesus had said, in 
reply to their implied question ‘t Whose disciple are you?” 
that He was no man’s disciple, but that He spoke of His own 
authority, they would at once have told Him that He was an 
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TLS Bedy TO OeAnpa abrod mrotely, yorerat qept THs didaxijs, morepov 
€k Tod Ocod eri F eyo din’ éuavTovd ars. 18. 6 ad’ éavrod Aahév 
ryv Sdgav riv idiav Syret 6 de Lytav Thy ddéav Tod wéppavros airov, 


impostor and adventurer. But, exactly as at 531, He follows 
their line of thought. He does not claim to be self-taught, 
which would only have aroused contemptuous indignation; 
but He claims that His teacher was the Father who had sent 
Him, as He had said so often before (cf. especially Cas 

17. édv tis O€Ay 75 OéAnpa adtod woreiy xth., “If any man 
set his will (Ay, is expressive of deliberate ’ purpose) to do 
His will, he shall know of the doctrine, etc.” The Synoptic 
form of this saying is to the effect that it is only the man who 
does God’s will who can enter into the kingdom of heaven 
(Mt. 724). That right conduct is a necessary preliminary to 
accurate belief about Divine things, and conversely that the 
cause of unbelief is often a moral cause, are propositions which 
are repeated frequently in Jn. They are specially pressed in 
this controversy with the Jewish leaders. Jesus had claimed 
that He sought, not His own will, but 7d OéAnya rod réuwavrds 
pe (5°); and He goes on to suggest that it is just because this 
could not be said of the Rabbis that they had failed to accept 
His Divine mission. It is their moral nature that is at fault 
(58-42). Cf. for similar teaching 8°1- 32. 47 7421; it is all summed 
up in the tremendous assertion, ‘‘ Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice ” (18%). Cfo Ps: o5™: 

motepov éx Tod Oeod éotw 7 éyd xtd. The classical constr. 
wotepov . . . } . . . Occurs only here in the N.T. érepov is 
found again in the Greek Bible only in the Book of Job (cf., 
e.g., Job 7"). 

éx Geod is the reading of ND, but BLTW® have ék tod Oe0i, 
which is the regular Johannine form (xr ght tos), 

That Jesus did not ‘‘ speak from Himself” is repeated 12” 
14), and it is also said of the Spirit, ‘‘ He shall not speak from 
Himself ”’ (1618). Jesus, again and again, repudiates the idea 
that He does or says anything apart from the Father (cf. 5°0 
7°8; and see 88). The repeated disclaimer of originality for 
His teaching is foreign to modern habits of thought. But 
originality, or departure from precedent, or the idea that there 
is any merit in being self-taught, were all equally distasteful 
to sal scholasticism. 

6 ad’ éautod Aadav Thy Sdgav Thy idiay Cytet ktA. He 
eulensh io what He has said at 5* (where see note), and He 
repeats it again 8°°- 54, The contrast is between the teacher who 
represents himself as the fount of knowledge, and him who 
speaks as a herald and ambassador of a superior from whom 
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e , o A 
ovtos GAnOys éorw Kai ddixia év air ovk éorw. 19. ov Mwians 
” ad , lal 
éSwxev tyiv Tov vopov; Kal oddeis é& Suav roel Tov vouov. Th pe 
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~he has what he has. .The former seeks his own honour (for 
défa means ‘‘ honour” here, see on 174); the latter is only 
concerned to proclaim the truth that he has received, and in 
proclaiming it he seeks to bring honour to him from whom he 
received it. The former, therefore, may be under suspicion 
of false teaching; but the latter has no self-interest to further, 
obtos aAnOyns éotw. There is no 48uxia, ‘‘ unrighteousness,” 
in him, such as is several times contrasted by Paul with 
** truth ” (Rom. 28, 1 Cor. 13°, 2 Thess. 21”). 

For the emphatic use of oétos, cf. 64°. 

The special form of déuxia with which Jesus had been 
charged was that of Sabbath-breaking (51% 18), and He now 
brings the discussion back to this, by making a direct attack 
on His Jewish critics. They blamed Him for a technical 
breach of the Sabbath, but it was their own practice to condone 
such breaches in special circumstances (v. 23). His argument 
from v. 19 to v. 24 1s ad hominem. 

Ps. 408 provides a parallel for the sequence of thought, 
vv. 17-19, which perhaps is fortuitous: 


lal fol / / 
TOD Tornoat TO OeAnpd Gov, 6 Geds pov, eBovdrnOnv, 
Kal TOV VOMOV Gov ev per THS Kapdias pov. 


In Ps. 408 rév vopwov cov in the second line corresponds, after 
the fashion of Hebrew poetry, to 76 GeAnpd cov in the first line. 
The argument, implied but not explicitly stated, of vv. 17-19, 
is that if a man does not will to do God’s will, he has not God’s 
law in his heart, and does not keep it. 

19. 08 Mwioys eSwxeyv (SCO BD; RLTTANW® have déduxer) 
Spiv tov vdpov; Moses gave the Law in all its bearings for 
a Jew (see on 11%), but here the reference is specially to the 
Mosaic law of the Sabbath (v. 23). Jesus turns their appeal 
to the authority of Moses against themselves, as at 5%. 

kai (cai being used for xairor, as at 5°84; see on 11) 
odSeis é€ Spay (cf. 165 1772: Mk. 111, Lk. 144 preferring to 
omit é« in similar constructions; cf. 1378 211%, and see on 1%) 
moet tov vépov. No one, He urges, keeps the Mosaic law 
of the Sabbath with minute scrupulosity in all circumstances, 
and He goes on to mention an admitted exception (v. 23). 

ti pe {nteitre d&moxteivar; See on 518, where it has been 
recorded, éjrovy airév of “Iovdator droxretvas. 

20. dmexpiOn 6 dxAos kth. The crowd had been listening 
with eagerness to the controversial discussion between Jesus 
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Lee) a > t > Aa \ J > a, & 
Cyret droxretvar; 21. drexpiOy Ingots kal etrev adrots “Ev épyov 
éroinca Kal waves Oavpalere 22. 814 rotro, Mwions déduxev tpiv 


and the Rabbis (oi “Iovdato, v. 15); and they interrupt now 
to disclaim the idea that there was any thought of killing 
Him. This is a lifelike touch. It was not the ‘‘ people,” but 
the ‘‘ Jews,”’ who had begun the plot; the people knew nothing 
of it. 

Saidviov éxers- The same thing was said of John the 
Baptist, as an explanation of his asceticism (Mt. 1178); and 
later on, Jn. records that the Jewish leaders, or some of them, 
accused Jesus of being possessed with a demon (8%: #9 107; cf. 
Mk. 37"). But here it is the people who say ‘‘ Thou hast a 
demon,” meaning not to impute moral blame but mental 
infirmity. It is a well-known sign of insanity to believe that 
other people are in league against one. ‘‘ Who seeks to kill 
you?” It is only your disordered imagination which makes 
you suspect it (cf. Mk. 374). See Introd., p. clxxvii. 

21. Jesus does not answer the insulting suggestion that 
He is out of His mind. He goes back to His statement that 
no Jew keeps the Sabbatical law after a fashion which admits 
of no exception. 

év epyov émoinoa Kal mdvtes Oaupdtere. This has generally 
been interpreted as meaning, ‘‘I did one miracle, and you 
all marvel.’”’ But such a pronouncement is not in harmony 
with the context. Nothing has been said throughout 51% or 
715-4 to indicate that the observers, whether the simple folk or 
the Jewish leaders, had seen anything extraordinary in the cure 
of the impotent man, or had expressed any wonder. Indeed, 
5% suggests that ‘‘ greater works’? would be necessary, if 
their wonder was to be aroused. Nor, again, would an appeal 
made by Jesus at this point to the miraculous nature of what 
He had done be apposite to the argument which He is develop- 
ing. That argument has to do with one point only, sc. His 
alleged breach of the Sabbath; and it would be no answer to 
the charge of breaking the Sabbath to tell His critics that what 
He had done had been miraculous, and to remind them that 
they had been astonished. 

We have seen above (5°) that Jn. frequently speaks of the 
wonderful works of Jesus as His épya; but there is no instance 
of a specific miracle being referred to as épyov in the singular 
(as onpetov is used, 4°*), unless 1032 be regarded as an excep- 
tion: woAAd Kaha epya eega tyiv .. . dua wolov airav epyov 
NOdleré we; &pyov in the sing. occurs again in Jn. only at 434 
174 (of the work which the Father prescribes to the Son) and 
at 629 (of the work which God desires of man). 


* 
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Furthermore, stress is laid here on the singularity of the 
‘‘ work ” that has been ‘‘ done” by Jesus. ‘‘ I did ome work.” 
But in the course of the preceding argument He had appealed 
to the ‘‘ works,” in the plural, which bore witness to His claims 
(59°, where see ‘note). There would be no point in now singling 
out one épyov only, as having excited wonder because of its 
extraordinary character; and it would be surprising if that 
one were singled out, of ‘which it is not recorded that it caused 
any astonishment. 

Accordingly we render év épyov éotynca, ‘‘I did one work,” 
sc. of labour, and interpret it as having reference to the matter 
originally in dispute, See that He had broken the Sabbath. 
The law was, 7ras ds TOLATEL épyov ™ Heepa TH €Bdopy, Gavatw- 
Ojoerar (Ex. 31% 35%). Jesus admits, in terms, that He has 
broken this law on the particular occasion to which His critics 
refer. &v épyov éroinoa xti., ‘I did one work,” sc. on the 
Sabbath, ‘‘ and you are all astonished,” Oavydlew indicating 
that they were puzzled, as at 3’ 47”. Their astonishment was 
not caused by the extraordinary nature of the cure, but by 
the circumstance that Jesus had ventured to cure the man on 
a Sabbath day. 

We take @aupdfere with $14 todto which follows: ‘‘ you are 
all astonished by this.”” Cf. e6avpacey 8a tiv amotiav atrav 
(Mk. 6°), where the reason of astonishment is indicated by da 
with the acc., as here. 8:a rovrois often used by Jn. in relation 
to what follows (see on 516); while the more common usage, 
in accordance with which it relates to what has gone before, is 
also adopted several times in the Gospel (see on 9”), although 
there is no other instance in Jn. of da rotro coming at the end 
of a sentence. 

The tendency of the versions is to take 6.4 todro as_begin- 
ning the next sentence: ‘‘ Therefore Moses, etc.’ But, in 
that case, 5a rotro is difficult to interpret, and involves a very 
elliptical ‘construction. It would mean “ For this very cause, 
Moses gave you the ordinance of circumcision, knowing that 
it would conflict with the strict law of the Sabbath; se. 
in order that he might teach you that the Sabbatical precepts 
admit of exceptions and are not always to be enforced literally.” 
This would give a tolerable sense, but it strains the force of 
8.4 todro too far, and introduces a very subtle reason (not 
suggested elsewhere) for the rule that circumcision must always 
be on the eighth day after birth. It is simpler to take mdvtes 
Oaupdtere Sid Tobiro as one sentence, ‘‘ You are all astonished at 
this act of mine.’ 

1 Wendt (Gospel es to St. John, p. 64 n.) takes this view. 
Cf. épydgeoOu in 51? and Lk 134 
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THV TEpLTOpnv,—OvX ore €k TOD Mwicéws early GAN’ éx Tov Tarépov, 
—kal é& caBBary TeplTeuvere dvOpwrroy. 23. éi Teperopny ape 
Bove dvOpwmros év caBBatw iva a Avoi 5 vopos Muoicéus, épol 
xorare ore dAov dvOpwrov oyun erroinea. ey caBBarw; 24. pn 
kpivere kat’ Oyu, GAXA THY SuKalav Kpiow Kpivare. 


N* omits 6:4 rodro, thus cutting the knot of the difficulty 
by treating the words as a later gloss. 

22. Mwiiots Sédwxev Sutv Thy Teprtouhy- Teptropy does not 
occur elsewhere in the Gospels; but we have zepiréuvev (Lk. 
159 221), The ordinance of circumcision on the eighth day after 
birth is re-enacted, Lev. 12°. 

obx Sri ék Tod Muiicéws éotiv GAN’ ex Tay Tatépwy. This is 
an evangelistic comment on the words of Jesus, interpolated 
exactly as at 128, oi« dv... ddd (see Introd., p. xxxiv). 
The covenant of circumcision went back to Abraham (Gen. 
bo 2r', Acts 78), For rév matépwv, see on 658, 

kai év caBBdtw kTd. Bom. év, but ins. SDLTOW (cf. 51°). 

Even if the eighth day after the birth of the child fell on a 
Sabbath, the act of circumcision was performed. Lightfoot 
(Hor. Hebr. in loc.) cites the Rabbinical rule: ‘‘ Rabbi Akiba 
saith, ‘ Work that may be done on the eve of the Sabbath must 
not be done on the Sabbath, but circumcision . . . may be 
done on the Sabbath.’ ” 1 

Justin uses the argument of the text in the Dialogue with 
Trypho (§ 27), appealing to the injunction to circumcise on the 
Sabbath. 

23. ei wepttouyy kth. ‘‘ If a man receives circumcision on a 
sabbath, in order that the law of Moses (sc. the law relat- 
ing to circumcision, Lev. 12%) may not be broken, are you 
angry with me because on a Sabbath I made the whole man 
healthy ? ? A somewhat similar idea appears in the Rabbinical 
writings: ‘‘ Circumcision, which has to do with one member only, 
breaks the Sabbath ; how much more the whole body of aman?’’? 
The contrast is between the treatment of one member, and of the 
whole body (édov a&vOpwrov). If the lesser thing is permitted, 
why not the greater? The argument is comparable with that of 
Mt. 124, Lk. 13, by which a technical breach of the Sabbath 
is defended, but is unlike that of 51”, where see the note. 

For Avev, of ‘‘ breaking ” a law, see on 528. 

5 vouos Mwiicéws is a comprehensive term for the whole 
Jewish law, or for a particular enactment: cf. Lk. 22% 2444, 
Acts 15° (this passage referring to the law of circumcision), 
1 Cor. 9® etc. Avew is used at 518 of breaking the law of the 
Sabbath. The word tyijs goes back to 5% 14, 


1 Shabb. fol. 130. 2 Joma, f. 85, quoted by Wetstein. 
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VII. 1. Kat pera ratra meprerdrer 5 “Inoods ev ri TadwWala’ ob 
‘ »” a ’ a a 
yap nOcrev ev rH ‘lovdaia mepiraretv, btu eLyrovv adrov ot “Iovdator 


24. ph xpivere kat dp, ‘‘do not judge by looks,” z.e. 
«superficially, the too frequent weakness of the Pharisees, 
which is rebuked again ipets xara tiv cdpxa kpivere (815), Cf. 
Isa. 11° od xara rHv dd€av xpwet, and 2 Cor. 107. dys occurs 
again in the N.T. only at 11“ and Rev. 116, and then in the 
sense of ‘‘ face.” 

GANA thy Sixatay Kpiow xpivate, ‘but judge righteous 
judgment,” z.e. be fair. The expression is used of the judg- 
ments of God, Tob. 3. Cf. also Zech. 7° xpiua Sixacov xpivare. 
The constr. xpicw xpivew is common (Isa. 114) and is also 
classical (Plato, Rep. 360 E). : 

xTA@ have xpiow xpivare (the authoritative. aorist im- 
perative ; see on 2°), but BDLTNW give xpivere. 

This is the last word of the controversy which arose out 
of the healing of the impotent man at Bethesda, sc. 51747 
715-4; and naturally, the Jewish leaders were indignant. Cf. 7}. 


ketreat to Galilee ; His brethren urge Jesus to show Himself 
at Jerusalem (VII. 1-9) 


VII. 1. kat peta taita meprerdtes xtA. So x*BC*LTAO, 
but XC?DW with most syrr. latt. om. xa‘, which may be an 
editorial addition. N has xat weprerdre: per airav 6 “Ino. xrd., 
and the rec. also goes wrong with kal repierdrer 6 "Ino. pera 
TavTa KT 

peta tadta is the beginning of a new section of the narra- 
tive, and reasons have been given (Introd., p. xix) for placing 
71-14 in direct sequence to cc. 5, 715-4, 

After the severe rebukes which Jesus had addressed to the 
Rabbis, already exasperated by the breach of the Sabbath and 
His lofty claims (518), it was natural that He should withdraw 
from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem for a while. He had 
gone up to Jerusalem for the Passover, and after that He healed 
the impotent man (58). Then controversy ensued, and in 
519-47 415-24 we have a summary of the main points on which 
stress was laid, the discussions probably extending over some 
days. If we suppose that He left Jerusalem about the month 
of May, there is time for a ministry of four or five months in 
Galilee, before He returned to Jerusalem for the Feast of 
Tabernacles at the end of September. Jn. gives no details of 
this Galilean ministry, but there is room in these months for 
many of the incidents recorded in the Synoptic Gospels as 
having taken place in Galilee (see on v. 3). 
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The narrative of the events in Jerusalem after Jesus went 
up to the Feast of Tabernacles (v. 10) is full of movement and 
of local colour. Presumably (see on 51) the Twelve attended 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and were again in the company of 
Jesus after He went up. 

meprendter. This is the natural word for the itinerant 
ministry of a Rabbi accompanied by His disciples; cf. 6% 
114, (For the larger meaning of zepurareiv, see on 81.) 
Jesus was ‘‘ walking in Galilee,’”’ because the Jews, as has just 
been said (71%), were seeking His life. 

For the phrase é£jrouv adrév of “lovdator doxretvat, see on 5/8. 

2. fv 8é éyyds H opr «tA. This was the Feast of Taber- 
nacles of the year 28 A.D. Seeons5}. 

The Feast of Tabernacles (oxynvornyia) was originally a 
Feast of Ingathering or a Harvest Festival, and was not at 
first held on a fixed date, but ‘‘ at the year’s end ”’ (Ex. 347%), 
according to the time when the harvest was gathered. The 
Deuteronomic Code calls it ‘‘the Feast of Tabernacles ”’ 
(Deut. 161%), and prescribes that it is to be kept for seven 
days. The reason for its name assigned in the Priest’s Code 
is that ‘I made the children of Israel to dwell in booths, when 
I brought them out of the land of Egypt” (Lev. 23%). In 
the same Code the annual date is fixed; it was to begin on the 
fifteenth day of the seventh month (Tishri), going on for seven 
days (Lev. 23°). That is, it was held at the end of September 
or the beginning of October. In Num. 29* an eighth day of 
observance appears, on which was to be ‘‘ a. solemn assembly,” 
and we find this eighth day observed in post-exilic times 
(Neh. 818, 2 Macc. 10°). Josephus, who mentions the eighth 
day (Antz. 111. x. 4), calls this feast éopry odddpa mapa tots 
‘EBpaios dywwrdarn kal peyiorn (Amdt. vill. iv. 1), thus marking 
its important place in Jewish life, it being, pre-eminently, 
the Feast of the Jews. For the ritual observed, see on 7%? 
and 8”, 

For the phrase 7 éopth Tav “lovdatwy, see on 23, 

8. For the ‘‘ brethren of Jesus,”’ see on 2!%. They were 
older than He was, and this may explain their venturing to 
offer Him advice as to His conduct. The discussion between 
them and Him, which is reported vy. 3-8, could only have been 
known to one who was in intimate relations with the family; 
and there could be no motive for setting it down in narrative, 
if it had not actually taken place. 

petaéByO. évtedev, ‘‘depart hence”: peraBaivey is used 
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13' of departing from this world, and metaphorically 5%4, 
2 Jn. at’ 

kal dmaye (a favourite word with Jn.; see on v. 33) eis 
Thy “loudaiay, tva Kat ot palytal cou Yewphcovow Ta epya cou & 
tovets. The advice seems to have been ironical, for they go 
on to express doubts about His alleged ‘‘ works,” saying 
ei Tatra mots, ‘‘zf you do such things.” The suggestion 
is that the rumour of these épya was confined to Galilee, and 
that if He were to establish His reputation in Judea, it 
would be desirable that His disciples there should have an 
opportunity of seeing what He could do. 

We have already heard of many disciples in Judea (278 
41); indeed, it was because their number excited the jealousy 
of the Pharisees that He had left Judza on a former occasion 
(43). But there was little of miracle there on His last visit; 
the cure of the impotent man is not described as a ‘‘ sign,” and 
it had attracted attention rather because it had been wrought 
on a Sabbath day, than because of its marvellousness (5°%; 
and cf. 774, where see note). The ‘‘ works” to which the 
brethren of Jesus make reference here are those of Galilee, 
perhaps the Miracle of Cana (2'*) or the Healing of the Noble- 
man’s Son and other sick folk (4*** 67), or the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand (6°), or more probably healings wrought 
between His departure from Jerusalem and His going up 
again for the Feast of Tabernacles (vv. 1, 14), z.e. during the 
summer of the year 28. Nothing is told about them by Jn., 
but the words 74 épya cov & moves, ‘‘ the works which you 
are doing,” suggest that the reference is not to anything that 
He had done months before the date of the conversation, but 
to quite recent events. And, as has been suggested on v. 1, 
some of the Galilean miracles recorded by the Synoptists may 
be placed at this period in the ministry as narrated by Jn. 

The allusion to the pafyraf here cannot be to the Twelve, 
for they had been witnesses of many of the wonderful things 
that Jesus had done, and were already convinced of the truth 
of His claims. Nor can the allusion be to the Galilzean disciples 
who were disheartened by the difficulty of His teaching and left 
Him on a former occasion (6%), for they would not be in the 
way of seeing miracles wrought at Jerusalem, whither His 
brethren advised Him to transfer His activities. We conclude, 
then, that the »a@yrai whom His brethren suggested He should 
confirm in their allegiance by displays of His power, were those 
in Judza and at Jerusalem. If, indeed, He was to succeed 
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in the Mission for which He claimed the highest sanctions, 
He must convince Jerusalem. And His brethren were right 
in the view they took of this. They did not accept His claims, 
as yet at any rate (v. 5), but they understood clearly that it was 
at the Holy City that they must either be proved or disproved. 

Bewpfcoucw. So X°B*DLNW, although iva with the future 
indic. is rare in Jn. (cf. 172). x* has Oewpodow, and TA®@ read 
Oewpnowow,. 

B places cov before ra épya, but om.x *D. 

4. The principle laid down by the brethren of Jesus is 
sound, sc. that no one who seeks public recognition can afford to 
keep his deeds a secret. od8eis ydp tu év kpuTT@ Tovet Kal {ytet 
aités év mappyotia etvar, ‘‘ No one does anything in secret, and 
(at the same time) himself seeks to be in the public eye.” 

kai is used like xairou (see on 11°), 

For attés BD*W have airé, through misunderstanding. 
mappyoia (from ray pjua) expresses primarily a complete open- 
ness and freedom of speech (cf. Mk. 8%, the only place where 
the word occurs in the Synoptics), and in this sense it is a 
favourite word with Jn.; cf. 718-6 10% 16 29 1820 (where 
év kput7@ and év wappyoia are again contrasted). It is thus, 
according to Prov. 1”, that Wisdom speaks: év aAaretas 
mappyoiay aye. The word then comes to connote intrepidity 
or courage; and it is used in 1 Jn. 2% 374 4!” 514 of boldness 
in man’s attitude to God (cf. Job 27). 

In this passage év rappyoig etvar signifies ‘‘to be boldly 
in public view,” as in 114, where we have odxére wappycia 
mepierrare. év Tois “lovdaiows; cf. Wisd. 51, Col. 215. What the 
brethren of Jesus suggest is that to hide Himself in Galilee is 
incompatible with the claim for public recognition, as One sent 
by God, which He makes for Himself. 

ei tadta movets, ‘‘ Zf you do these things,” sc. the wonderful 
works with which rumour associated His name. The brethren 
do not express definite unbelief, but they are sceptical. 

havépwoov veautév 7S Kdopw, ‘‘ show thyself to the world,” 
z.e. to the great public at Jerusalem (cf. v. 7), where multitudes 
would be gathered at the Feast of Tabernacles. The wider 
meaning of xéoos (see on 1°) cannot be intended, as present 
to the minds of the brethren of Jesus. For ¢avepdw, see on 121; 
and cf. 1422. 

5. obd€ yap ot ddedpot adtod émicrevov (DLW have éricrevoay, 
which is plainly wrong) eis aétév. The form of the sentence 
suggests that it is remarkable that His own kinsfolk did not 
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believe in Jesus, the imperfect tense indicating their general 
attitude. For the constr. murevew cis airdév, see on 127, It is 
a favourite constr. in Jn., and it implies a belief zz Jesus, as 
distinct from mere belief in His doctrine. It is used thus 
throughout this chapter (vv. 31, 38, 39, 48; and cf. 8°), and its 
use at this point means that the brethren of Jesus did not 
believe in Him as Messzah. Their incredulity, as reported by 
Jn., is in accordance with the Synoptic narratives (cf. Mk. 37, 
Mt, 12“ 1357), 

6. déyet ody. So x°BLNTAQ, but om. ody x*DW and syrr. 
For ody in Jn., see on 172, 

5 katpds 6 eds ow mépeotiw, ‘‘ my time is not yet come.” 
xaipds is a word which Jn. uses only in this passage; it stands 
for the moment of opportunity, the fitting occasion, rather than 
for the ‘‘ predestined hour ” (dpa), on which the Fourth Gospel 
dwells with such insistence (see on 24). The fitting time had 
not yet come, Jesus says in reply to the suggestion, ‘‘ reveal 
Thyself to the world” (v. 4); and by this is meant not the 
hour of His Passion, but rather the best time for that public 
manifestation of Himself as Messiah, which He would make 
when He went up to the Feast of Tabernacles (v. 8). Such 
public declaration was made, when He did go up: cf. vv. 29, 
33, 812 8 etc. 

6 8é katpds 6 Suerepos mdvtoté éotw Eroinos. Their case was 
different from His. It did not matter when they went up to 
the feast; it was one of strict obligation, but the exact day on 
which they would present themselves in Jerusalem was of no 
consequence, provided that they attended. Any day would be 
a fitting day (xa:pés) for them to arrive, for ¢hey would not be 
received with hostility, but rather with indifference. 

7. of Sévarat 6 Kdopos puceiv Spas, ‘‘ the world (see on v. 4) 
cannot hate you,’’ iuas being emphatic. We have adopted 
(see on 272) the ancient belief that ‘‘ the Lord’s brethren ” were 
children of Joseph by his first wife, and were not numbered 
among the Twelve. The language of this verse shows, at 
any rate, that Jn. did not regard them as members of that 
select company, for it assumes that there was no reason why 
they should be regarded with disfavour by the Jews who were 
hostile to Jesus, as His accredited followers would certainly be 
(cf. 1538). : ' 

éue Sé pucet. Cf. ae 28. 24. The KOO LOS which ‘‘ hates ”’ 
Jesus is that world which Jn. describes as lying in wickedness, 
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1 Jn. 5!® (see on 1°). But here the reference is only to the 
hostile Jews, as appears from the words which follow. 

dtt eyo paptup® wept adtod Str TO Epya adtod ovnpd éotw. 
He had denounced the Jews recently, and had said that their 
unbelief was due to moral causes (5*-), wherefore they hated 
Him. Such denunciation was a form of His ‘‘ witness” to 
the truth (cf. 18%7). See on 31%, where the phrase jv airav 
movnpa Ta épya has already appeared. 

8. spets avéBynte (the regular word for going up to Jeru- 
salem; see on 21%) eis thy éoprny. N*T'A add ravrnv here, but 
om. X*BDLTNW®. ityeis is emphatic, ‘‘Go ye up to the 
feast.” 

éyo odmw dvaBaivw eis Thy éoprhy tasty, ‘‘ J (on the other 
hand) am not yet going up to this feast.” 

ovzw is read by BLTNWTA®, but ND Syr. cur. have ovx. If 
ov7w be read, Jesus is represented as saying that He is not going 
up immediately, as His brethren would have Him do. If we 
read ovx, His words would seem to convey to His hearers that 
He was not going up at all to this particular feast; and in that 
case He altered His plans afterwards (v. 10). 

Sti 6 épds Katpds (this is the true reading here, as against 
6 katpos 6 éuds, which the rec. text reads, from v. 6 above) 
oUmw metAHpwtat, This is a repetition of the reason given in 
v. 6, with slight verbal changes, the stronger word zerAyjpwrat 
being substituted for rapecrwv. The fitting moment had not 
yet arrived for His public proclamation of His Messiahship. 
The repetition of the same thought in slightly different words 
is a feature of Jn.’s style. See on 33%, 

9. taita Sé eimav adtés Enewev xtA. So ND*LNW, while 
BTTA® have airots. But the emphatic airés is thoroughly 
Johannine. 


Jesus goes up secretly to the Feast of Tabernacles 
(vv. 10-13) 


10. ds 8é dvéBnoay xth., ‘‘ when His brethren had gone up 
to the feast,” the aor. being used like a pluperfect (cf. 2° 
and 44%). 

téte kat ards dvéBy. This was His farewell to Galilee, as 
the scene of His public ministry. 
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08 pavepds GAG ds ev KpuTTd, ‘‘ not openly ” (z.e. not with 
the usual caravan of pilgrims), ‘‘ but, as it were, in secret,” or 
privately. ds is omitted by xD, but ins. BLTNW. There 
was nothing secret about His movements or His teaching 
when He reached Jerusalem (776 *8; and cf. 18”), but He did not 
go up publicly with the other pilgrims from Galilee. We find 
mention of disciples with Him at 9%, but it is not certain that 
these were the Twelve (see note zz Joc.). 

11. of ody ‘loudator e{jtour adtdv kth., ‘‘ So the Jews (z.e. the 
hostile leaders; see on 11%) were looking for Him at the feast”’ ; 
ovv perhaps being not merely conjunctival, but having refer- 
ence to the fact that Jesus, having gone up to Jerusalem 
privately, was not in public view. 

woo éotw éxetvos; ‘‘ Where is He?” So at 91%. éxetvos, 
zlle, does not carry with it any suggestion of rudeness or hatred, 
as Chrysostom supposed. It occurs very often in Jn. (see 
on 1), 

12. cal yoyyuopés mepi abtod fv wodds év Tots Sxdors. The 
order of the words is uncertain, but the variants are of no 
consequence. For yoyyvopés, the murmuring of a crowd, 
not necessarily hostile, see on 6%, and cf. v. 32. The plural 
oi éxAoe occurs only here in Jn. The reference is to the 
different groups of people that were gathered in the city, the 
Galilean visitors among them. ND have év 7 6xd, but the 
plural is probably right. 

As might have been expected, the gossip of the crowds 
was partly favourable, partly hostile. Some said dya@és éorw 
(cf. vv. 40, 43). This was an adjective of which He had 
deprecated the application to Himself, as really saying too 
little (Mk. 1018). Others said mdavd tév dxXov, ‘‘ He leads the 
people astray,” probably with allusion to His healing on the 
Sabbath day at the previous Passover season, and His claim 
to Divine prerogatives (5"*); cf. v. 47. 

For tév dxdov, the Leicester cursive 69 has rots 6xXovs, 
an eccentric reading which would hardly call for notice were 
it not that the Vulgate, in common with the O.L. ef, has ¢urdas. 
This is one of the instances in which Jerome has been supposed 
to have used Greek manuscripts no longer extant. 

18. obSeis pévtor mappyoia édddher wept adtod. For rappyoia, 
see on v. 4; and for wappyoia AaAciv, cf. 77° 16 180, 

Sid. Tov HdBov Tar “loudaiwy, The phrase is repeated 19% 2019, 
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in both cases, as here, the reference being to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities who terrorised the people; cf. 97*, 124. The 
common people were afraid to express any opinion in favour 
of Jesus, recollecting that, on His last visit, ‘‘ the Jews ” had 
been anxious to put Him to death (57%). 


Jesus teaches in the Temple: He attracts the people, but the 
Sanhedrim seek His arrest (vv. 14, 25-36) 


14. 48y 8 ris éopris pecodons xth., ‘‘ When the feast 
was half over.”? The Feast of Tabernacles lasted for eight 
days (see on v. 2), so that this note of time (see Introd., p. cii, for 
Jn.’s liking for such notes) means that it was about the fourth 
day of the feast that Jesus presented Himself publicly in the 
Temple. The verb peooty is not found again in the N.T., but 
it occurs in the LXX; cf. pecovons tis vixtos (Ex. 12”, 
Judith 12°). ; 

évéBy “Ingods eis Td tepdv. The Temple was on a hill, so 
that dvéBy is the appropriate word (cf. Lk. 181°). The art. 
6 is omitted before “Incods here by NBLT, appearing in 
DNWTA® (but see on 19), 

kai édiSacKey, ‘Sand began to teach’’; cf. v. 28, 87, 18. 
This is the first notice of the public zeaching of Jesus in Jeru- 
salem, as distinct from the answers to objectors recorded inc. 5. 

25. The section introduced by v. 14, and then including 
vv. 25-36, has no reference to the Sabbatical controversy.1 The 
discussion about the breach of the Sabbath by Jesus, begun 
in c. 5, and ending with 715-4, is not continued on this visit to 
Jerusalem, which took place some months after the former one 
(see on 71). About the fourth day of the celebration of the 
Feast of Tabernacles (714) Jesus began to teach publicly in the 
Temple, and His teaching attracted the attention of the citizens, 
who began to ask themselves if He might not be the Messiah 
after all, although the Jewish leaders were seeking to arrest 
and silence Him (7%5?), At this point, Jesus declares openly 
that His mission is from God, and that in a short time He will 
return to Him (778-83), His strange language about Himself 
disconcerts the Pharisees, who say scornful words (7°: %6), but 
they do not arrest Him on this occasion. 

Some of the Jews were impressed by the public teaching 
now begun (v. 14). twes éx Tv ‘lepocokuperrav, sc. the 


1See Introd., p. xix, and on v. 1 above, for the dislocation of 
the text. 
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4nhabitants of Jerusalem, as distinct from the multitudes of 
country folk who had come up for the feast. The term 
‘IepocoAvpetras is found in N.T. only here and Mk. 15 (cf. 
4 Macc. 4” 18°). 

The Vulgate has ex Hierosolymis here instead of ex 
Hierosolymitants, which the Oxford editors suggest may 
be due to the use by Jerome of some Greek text now lost. 
But Aierosolymitanis appears in dfg as Hterosolymitis, 
from which the transition is easy to Hzerosolymis. 

These shrewd townsmen were surprised that their religious 
leaders were seeking the death of One who spoke with such 
power. With dv {nrodow dmoxtetvar, cf. v. 1. 

26. cai ise. For ide, see on 1”. 

mappyoia. For this word see on v. 4, and for mappyoia 
hadet, the openness with which Jesus taught, see on 187°, The 
citizens were surprised that He had been allowed to teach 
without interference from the rulers, kai od8év adté Néyouow. 

py mote is not used elsewhere by Jn. Cf. its similar use 
in Lk. 34, where the people are wondering about John the 
Baptist, wy wore airs ein 6 Xpiords. So here: ‘‘ Can it be that 
the rulers in truth know that this is the Christ ?”’ ot dpxovtes 
describes generally the members of the Sanhedrim (for the 
constitution of which, see below on v. 32). Cf. v. 48, 31, 12%; 
and see Lk. 231% * 2479, 

The rec. ins. éA76as before 5 Xptordés, but om. SBDLNW6®. 

27. However, the Jews dismiss as untenable the thought 
which had passed through their minds that Jesus might be 
the Messiah (cf. 4°), and that their ‘‘ rulers ” knew it. dddd 
where ay, DUE TESS : 

todTov oidapey md0ev eotiv, ‘‘this man, we know whence 
he is.” Cf. 64%, where ‘‘the Jews” said that they knew the 
family of Jesus. There was no mystery about Him now, as 
they thought. Many people knew His home at Nazareth 
(Mt. 13%). Presumably His disciples were with Him hence- 
forward. 

5 8é Xpiotds Stay Epxyntar, obdeis yuvdoxer md0ev éotiv. The 
birthplace of Messiah was held to be known, sc. Bethlehem 
(see on v. 42), but all else as to the time or the manner 
of His Advent was believed to be hidden. Westcott quotes a 
Rabbinical saying, ‘‘ Three things come wholly unexpected— 
Messiah, a godsend, and a scorpion” (Sanhedr. 97a). The 
phrase ‘‘ will be revealed ’’ used of His appearance, 2 Esd. 
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728 1332, and in Apocalypse of Baruch xxix. 3, suggests (as 
Charles has pointed out) an emergence from concealment; and 
with this agrees the Jewish doctrine described in Justin, Z7yph. 
110, ‘‘ They say that He has not yet come . . . and that even 
if He has come, it is not known who He is (ov ywdoxerar ds 
éotw), but that when He has become manifest and glorious 
then it shall be known who Heis.” At an earlier point (77yfh. 8) 
the Jewish interlocutor says of the Christ, ‘‘ If He be born 
and is anywhere, He is unknown, and does not even know 
Himself (dyvwords éort kai odde attés mw éavrov éxictarat), 
nor has He any power until Elijah having come anoints Him 
and makes Him manifest to all.”” These passages show that 
the evangelist accurately reports here the Jewish doctrine as 
to the mysterious emergence of Messiah from obscurity. 

Zpxytar. So BDLTW; xA*N@ have épxerar. srav with 
the pres. subj. is rare in Jn. (cf. 84 1674), although not un- 
common elsewhere (e.g. Mk. 127° 134, Lk. 112: 24). 

28. éxpagev. xpdfew is used only once in the Synoptists 
of Christ’s utterances, viz. Mt. 275°, where it is applied to the 
cry from the Cross. Jn. does not so apply it, but it is used by 
him three times to describe public and solemn announcements 
of doctrine by Jesus (73” 12%; cf. also 115, where it is used of the 
Baptist’s proclamation). Cf. expavyacey, 114%. 

éxpagev otv év TO tep@ SiSdonwv . . ., ‘*So then (odv, in 
reply to the scepticism displayed by His audience) Jesus cried 
aloud, as He was teaching in the temple ” (cf. v. 14). There 
was nothing secret about this teaching (cf. 187° and Mt. 26°), 

Kdpe oldaTe kal oldate mdQev eiwt. This is not ironical 
or interrogative, but affirmative. It was true that they knew 
Him and His family (v. 27), but there was more to know. 
There is no inconsistency with 814, where see note. 

kal da ésautod odk édyduba, ‘‘ and yet I have not come of 
myself.” «ai is used for kairo. as it is in v. 30 below, in 
accordance with an idiom frequent in Jn. (see on 11°), The 
phrase dx’ éuavrod otk éAnAvba is repeated 84% (where see 
note). Cf. 5%° 878 12% 1410, 

GAN Eotw ahyOwds 6 méeppas pe, ‘“ but He that sent me 
is genuine’ (see on 1° for dAnOweds as distinct from dAnOys). 
The mission of Jesus was a genuine mission; He did not come 
to earth of Himself, but was set by the Father (see on 32"). 
The Father was genxuznely His Sender. 

dv dpets obx oidate. Despite the fact that the Jews 
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‘* knew what they worshipped ”’ (42%), they did not know God’s 

-character and purposes, and this scathing rebuke is addressed 
to them again (81-5), That it might be said of heathen was 
not surprising (Gal. 48, 1 Thess. 4°, 2 Thess. 18), and the per- 
secutions of Christians in the future were mainly to spring 
from this ignorance (cf. 1571); but here the sting of the words 
‘*whom ye know not,” is that they were addressed to Jews, the 
chosen people. 

29. After éyé, SDN add dé; but om. BLTWTA®. 

éy® oi8a aitév. This is repeated verbally 8°, and again 
at 17% in the form éya d€ ce éyvwv. These three words con- 
tain the unique claim of Jesus, which is pressed all through 
the chapters of controversy with the Jews. But it is not more 
explicit, although it is more frequently expressed, in Jn. than 
in Mt. r177, Lk, 10"; 

Ste map adtod ecip, ‘‘ because I am from Him.” See on 
66 for similar phrases in Jn., which imply a community of 
being between the Father and the Son (cf. 114 and 167” 38). 

kdxeivds pe dméotedev. This sentence is not dependent 
upon 67. ‘*I know Him, because I am from Him,” is the 
first point. ‘‘ And He sent me” is the second (see on 31), 
éxetvos emphasising the main subject of the sentence, as so 
often in Jn. (see on 1). 

For améoterkev (BLTNW), 8D have aréoradxev. 

30. é{jtouv obv attévy mdoo, ‘‘ Then (sc. in consequence of 
the claims for Himself made by Jesus, vv. 28, 29) they (sc. 
the Jewish leaders already indicated as His opponents, vv. 
I, 25) sought to arrest Him.”’ This had been their purpose 
ever since the healing at the pool of Bethesda on a Sabbath day 
(516), their desire being to put Him to death (58 71-*). The 
impf. é¢jrovy marks in each case that the action was not com- 
pleted; and so again at 7 (76edov) and 10% (éfjrowv). The 
original offence, of breaking the Sabbath (51%, repeated 916), 
comes less into prominence now, because of the greater offence 
of blasphemy (518) with which they henceforth charge Him. 

mdfew, to ‘‘ take,” is not found in the Synoptists ; Jn. 
uses it again vv. 32, 44, 8° 10% 11°” of ‘‘arresting”’ Jesus 
(cf. Acts 124, 2 Cor. 11°), and at 21% 1° of ‘‘ catching ”’ fish. 

kal ovSels éwéBadev én adtov thy xetpa, ‘‘and yet (kai 
being used for xairo., as often in Jn.; see on 1”) no one laid 
his hand on Him,” the ecclesiastical authorities, no doubt, 
fearing to arrest one who had won attention from the people 
(cf. Mt. 21°). These words are repeated almost verbatim at 
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v. 44 twes St NOedAov e€ aitay midcat airov, GAN ovdels eréBadev 
ér avrov Tas xeipas: Cf. also 87° 10%, 

Jn. is at pains to bring out at every point that the persecu- 
tion and death of Jesus followed a predestined course. The 
Jews could not hasten the hour determined in the Divine 
purpose, and so the evangelist adds here, dt otmw éAndvber 4 
dpa adtod, the same words being added in a similar context 
at 8° (cf. vv. 6, 8; and see on 2%). 

81. ék tod dxdou 8€ moddol emiorevoav eis abtév. Those 
who ‘‘ believed on Him ”’ (see for the phrase on 4°*) were of the 
common people rather than of the upper classes (cf. vv. 48, 49). 
See 9}, 

kat 2deyov «rh., ‘‘ and they were saying, When the Christ 
shall come, will He do more signs than this man did ?”’ (cf. 
Mt. 127), Jesus had not yet told them plainly that He was 
Messiah (1074), 

After é\eyoy the rec. ins. dru recitantis, but om. SBDLW®. 
After érav &dOy the rec. has pr, but the better reading 
is py (NBDLTW). After onpeta the rec. has rovrwy, but om. 
NBDLTNW®. For énotyoeyv (X°CBLTNW), 8*DO and some 
vss. have zrovet. 

mrelova onpeta. Jn. does not profess to tell of all the 
‘* signs ”? which Jesus wrought, but he alludes here (and at 2?) 
to some which he has left undescribed. 

tAeiova onpeta moujoer; Messiah was expected to be a 
miracle worker. The prophet had declared that in His king- 
dom ‘‘ the eyes of the blind shall be opened and the ears of the 
deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as an 
hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall sing ” (Isa. 355 *). A 
corresponding expectation of Messianic ‘‘ signs” is found in the 
Synoptists as well asin Jn. Thus John the Baptist is stimulated 
to inquire further when he hears of ‘‘ the works of the Christ ” 
(Mt. 112; cf. Lk. 718); and one of the difficulties in the way of 
detecting ‘‘ false Christs”’ is to be their power of showing 
‘* signs and wonders,”’ which were a note of the true Messiah 
(Mk. 137%). It was because Bartimzeus recognised Jesus as 
‘the Son of David” that he believed He could restore his 
sight (Mk. 10%). 

It is therefore a mistake to speak 1 of the Messianic signifi- 
cance of miracles as a Johannine peculiarity; it appears also 
in the Synoptists, although more conspicuously in Jn. (cf. 2 

1 Cf. Schweitzer, Quest of the Historical Jesus, p. 345. 
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4°). The evangelist is true to the historical situation when he 
notes that the Jews expected ‘‘ signs ” from Messiah, as indeed 
they did from any one claiming to be a prophet (238 32 6" 97; cf. 
1 Cor. 1”). And the aim of the Fourth Gospel is to record 
selected ‘* signs ” of Jesus with the express purpose of proving 
Him to be the Christ (20*4), 

$2. ot dapicaio.: see on 174, The Pharisees had heard 
the whispered talk of the people (cf. v. 12), and they determined 
to silence Jesus. Accordingly they brought the matter before 
the Sanhedrim, so that measures might be taken for His arrest. 

The Sanhedrim (cvvédpiov) was the supreme council or 
high court of justice in Jerusalem during the period of the 
Roman occupation, and successive procurators left the ad- 
ministration of the law for the most part in its hands. It had 
no power to carry into execution a sentence of death, but it was 
the uniform policy of the Roman administration to support its 
authority. Three classes of members may be distinguished: 
(1) The dpxuepets, that is, the acting high priest, all ex-high 
priests, and probably some of their sons.1 They were the 
political, as well as the ecclesiastical, aristocrats of Jerusalem; 
and they occupied a position not unlike that of the Holy Synod 
in Russia before the Revolution, which comprised only the 
leading bishops, and had as presiding officer a highly placed 
layman. Their interests were centred in the Temple, and 
they had little concern for the synagogues, large part as these 
played in Jewish religious life. They were of the party known 
as that of ‘‘the Sadducees,” a designation occurring only 
once in Mk., and not at all in Jn. (2) A second class, also 
belonging to the Sadducee interest, were known as mpeoPurepo 
or elders: they were not priests, but were generally associated 
with them in policy, both the dpyrepe’s and the rpecBirepor 
being in opposition to (3) the third class, who were the 
Pharisees or scribes or lawyers (the titles ypappore’s and 
vousxds are not found in Jn.). They were learned in the 
Jewish law and in the traditions that had grown up around it, 
being the party of austere and strict religious observance. 
Their influence showed itself in the synagogues rather than 
in the Temple, for the details of the ceremonial worship there 
did not come within their province. They regarded with 
apprehension the departure from traditional doctrines which 


1 See Schiirer, History of Jewish People, Eng. Tr., 1.1. 177, 203 f. 
Thus Annas and Caiaphas are both called dpyepeis (Lk. 3°) ; and in 
Acts 4% we have *Avvas 6 dpxtepeds kal Kaidgas, although Annas was out 
of office at the time. 
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Jesus encouraged, and it was they who first brought His 
teaching before the Sanhedrim (cf. 121°). They associated 
themselves with the priestly or Sadducean party in bringing 
about His arrest and condemnation (18%, Mt. 27%), although 
the chief priests appear as the principal agents. Cf. 11%. 

dméoteikay ot dpxtepets Kal of Papicator Sanpéras. The rec. 
text has of ap. xai of dpy., but sBDLTW® place the chief 
priests first in order, which is obviously right. Without the 
consent of the dpyiepeis, the arrest of Jesus could not have 
been ordered by the Sanhedrim. of dpx. kai oi Gap. are 
coupled together again 7 1147 57 (as also Mt. 21% 27%), and 
the combination stands for the Sanhedrim as an organised 
council or court. They now sent officers of the Sanhedrim, 
or, as we might say, ‘‘ Temple police” (tmnperas; cf. v. 45, 
18%- 12. 18 706) to make the arrest, which some of them had been 
seeking (é{jrovy, v. 30) to bring about. 

83. etmev ody 6 In. If we press the causative force of odv, 
the meaning is that Jesus said that He would be only among 
them a little while longer, so that there was nothing to be 
gained by arresting Him. odv, however (see on 174), is not 
always to be rendered ‘‘ therefore,” and may be only a con- 
junction, ‘‘ and so.” 

' The rec. adds airois after ofv, but om. SBDLNW6®. 

éte xpdvov puxpdv kth. The end of His ministry was near, 
and He knew it; it would come in ‘‘a little while ’—in fact 
in about six months. The phrase puxpdv xpdvov (or puxpdv alone) 
is repeatedly on His lips henceforth, according to Jn. (12% 138 
£4265 CL oF, 

The rec. has puxpdv xpdvov (DNT'A), but sBLTW® give the 
order XP» MK. 

kat indyw mpds tov méuwavtd pe. The words are repeated 
165. For the phrase ‘‘ Him that sent me,” frequent in Jn., 
see on 31". This was a saying of mystery, and the Jews could 
not understand it. 

trdyew is a favourite verb with Jn., and it is often used in 
the Gospel of Jesus ‘‘ going to God” Roh ert rg? 188s te 

142-5. 28 765. 10.17), It means strictly ‘‘ to depart,” and so is 
specially appropriate of the withdrawal of Christ’s visible 
ae from among men, and His ‘‘ going to the Father ” 

* going home.” See on 1 ving 16”; and cf. Mk. 1424 6 pev 
vids Tov avOpwrov trayet, Kaas yéyparran. 


34. {nricere. This is certainly the true text, only two 


™ 
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MSS., II and 69, reading fyretre. None the less, the Vulgate 
has guaeritis, this being one of the renderings which suggest 
to some that Jerome followed a type of Greek manuscript of 
which we know little. 

With vv. 33, 34, must be compared at every point 8%! 
and 1353, 

Entyceré pe Kal obx eipyoete. BTN add pe after ecipyoere: 
om. NDLWTA®. ‘‘ Seek and ye shall find” (Mt. 77) is the 
promise of Jesus; but the seeking may be so long delayed 
that the promise cannot be claimed. Cf. Lk. 172% and Prov. 
178, So, here, the warning is of the danger of delay. ‘‘ Ye 
shall seek me,” sc. (not, as at v. 30, to kill me, but) as 
the Messiah for your deliverance, ‘‘ and ye shall not find,” for 
Jesus will not be present in the body, as He was then. 

kat Smou eipi éys xth., ‘and where I am,” sc. in my 
essential being, in the spiritual world, ‘‘ you cannot come.” 
There is no contradiction between pe? tpdv iui of v. 33 and 
this statement; for the former only asserted His visible, bodily 
presence, whereas the latter (<iut éyé) spoke of His spiritual 
home. This can be shared only by those who are in spiritual 
touch with Him (1276 1774), as the Jews were not (cf. 84). 
Even His disciples, as He reminded them later, could not 
follow Him to the heavenly places while they were still in the 
body (13°: 3), 

35. eltov ody of “loudator mpds Eautous, ‘‘the Jews said among 
themselves,” z.e. the Jewish leaders or Pharisees of v. 32. 

mol obTos péAder mopevecOar; ‘‘ Where is this person (ovros 
suggesting contempt) about to go?” They did not under- 
stand what Jesus had said (vv. 33, 34) in words of mystery. 
péAXew here only indicates simple futurity (see on 6” for Jn.’s 
use of this verb). 

Stu Hels obx ebphoopev aitév. They speak ironically, feeling 
that it will be impossible for Him to escape them. ‘eis is 
omitted by xD, but ins. BLTNAT®O. Cf. 872. 

pi eis Thy Stacmopdy tov “EAAjvwv kth, ‘‘ Will He go to the 


_ Dispersion of the Greeks ?”’ z.e. to the Jews who lived among 


Greek populations. Jews who lived out of Palestine were 
the diacropa rot "Iopand (Ps. 1472, Isa. 49°), and the term is 
often applied to them (cf. Isa. 117% 568, Zeph. 31, Jer. 157, 
etc.). In 1 Pet. 11 (where see Hort’s note), we have dvacropa 


1Cf. Wordsworth and White, Nov. Test. Lat., in loc.; and see 
above on vv. 12, 25. 
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IIdvrov, "Actas, etc., the place of their residence being thus 
indicated. So here, 7 duacropa rév “EAAjvev is ‘the Dis- 
persion among the Greeks.” 

Kat Si8doKew tods “EAXnvas; ‘‘ and teach the Greeks,” Z.e. 
the heathen Greeks themselves, among whom the Jews of the 
Dispersion lived. (See on 12% for “E\Anves as indicating 
Greek proselytes, which is not the meaning here.) 

The Palestinian Jews of the stricter sort looked down on 
the Jews of the Dispersion and despised all Gentiles. There 
is, then, something contemptuous in their suggestion that 
Jesus may be contemplating a journey to foreign parts, where 
He may make disciples of Hellenistic Jews or even of the Greeks 
themselves. It is an instance of the ‘‘ irony ” of the evangelist 
(see on 1%) that he does not stay to make the obvious comment 
that what the Jewish critics of Jesus thought so absurd was 
afterwards accomplished by the first preachers of His gospel, 
which embraced both Greek and Jew. 

86. Yet they are puzzled and uneasy, for they repeat His 
strange saying of v. 34 again: ‘‘ What is this word which He 
said, You shall seek me and shall not find me, and where I 
am you cannot come ? ” 

BDLNW6® give 6 My. ofr., as against ofr. 6 Ady. of STA. 


A special appeal to the people, who are divided in opinion, to 
the indignation of the Pharisees (vv. 37-49) 


87. Jesus seems to have continued His teaching daily, or 
at any rate continuously, in the Temple; and on the last day 
of the feast, He made a special and final appeal to His hearers 
to accept His message. 

cioryker? 6 Ingods. Jesus, like other teachers, was accus- 
tomed to sz# as He taught (see on 6°); but at this point, 
to emphasise the momentousness of His words, He rose and 
cried out (see on 778 for éxpagev, and cf. Prov. 8% 93-5), ‘* If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” Cf. 
Isa. 55}. 
= épxéobu mpds pe. SO NBLNTW®, but x*D om. zpés pe. 

or 

‘* The last day, the great day, of the Feast” of Tabernacles 
was probably the eighth day (see on 7”), on which were special 

1 See on 1° for this form. 
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observances. The ritual on each day, and probably on the 
eighth day also (although this seems to be uncertain), com- 
prised an offering of water, perhaps (when the rite was initi- 
ated) symbolising abundance of rain to ensure a good crop at 
the next harvest. Rabbi Akiba says as much: ‘‘ Bring the 
libation of water at the Feast of Tabernacles, that the showers 
may be blessed to thee. And accordingly it is said that who- 
soever will not come up to the Feast of Tabernacles shall have 
no rain.” At any rate, a golden vessel was filled with water 
from the Pool of Siloam, and the water was solemnly offered 
by the priest, the singers chanting, ‘‘ With joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation ”’ (Isa. 12°). 

This water ceremonial may have suggested the words of 
Jesus: ‘* If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” 

88. xabas cimev } ypady KTA. 1) ypady always indicates 
a specific passage in the O.T. (see on 2”), although (cf. 
v. 42 below) the quotation may not always be exact. Here, 
the source of the quotation cannot be identified with certainty, 
although, as we shall see, the idea of v. 38 is scriptural. The 
fact that we cannot precisely fix the quotation makes for the 
genuineness of the reminiscence here recorded. A writer 
whose aim was merely to edify, and who did not endeavour 
to reproduce historical incidents, would not have placed in the 
mouth of Jesus a scriptural quotation which no one has ever 
been able to identify exactly. 

The passage has been punctuated in various ways: 

(1) Chrysostom confines the quotation to the words ‘‘ he 
that believeth in me,” taking the rest of v. 38 as words of 
Jesus. Thus the ‘‘scripture”’ might be Isa. 2816, quoted in 
Rom. 9*° in the form 6 muorevwv é@ aire od KkataocxvvOnoeraL. 
But this exegesis is a mere evasion of the difficulties. 

(2) Some ancient Western authorities connect wero 
with 6 morevwy eis éué which follows, putting a stop after 
éué: ‘If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and let him 
drink that believeth on me. As the Scripture saith, Out of 
His belly shall flow rivers of living water.” By this arrange- 
ment, airod is understood of Christ, not of the believer. 

The colometry of the O.L. codices d and e would agree with 
this punctuation.2. The Letter of the Churches of Vienne and 
Lyons® has ... tod toaros tHs Lwys tov efidvtos ex THs 
yndvos tod Xpiorot, which takes airod as meaning Christ. 

1 Quoted by E. C. Selwyn in J.T.S., Jan. 1912, p. 226. 


2 Cf. J. A. Robinson, Passion of St. Perpetua, p. 98. 
8 Cf. Euseb. H.E. v. 1. 22. 
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So also Cyprian has ‘‘ clamat dominus ut qui sitit ueniat et 
bibat de fluminibus aquae uiuae quae de eius uentre fluxe- 
runt.”?! Many Western Fathers are cited to the same effect by 
Turner.2. Loisy and some other modern exegetes favour this 
view. 

Burney held that this arrangement of clauses represented 
the sense, the Greek xoAda being due to a misunderstanding of 
the underlying Aramaic, and a confusion of py ‘‘ belly” 


(cf. Dan. 2°) with pyp ‘‘ fountain.” He rendered v. 38 


accordingly, ‘‘ As the scripture hath said, Rivers shall flow 
forth from the fountain of living waters,” the allusion being 
to Ezek. 471. C. C. Torrey® also appeals to the Aramaic, 
rendering ‘‘ As the Scripture hath said, Out of the midst of 
her (z.e. Jerusalem) shall flow rivers of living water,” the 
reference being to Zech. 148. These explanations are in- 
genious, but they do not disclose any exact citation from 
the O.T. 

(3) We prefer the Zasteryn exegesis here. Origen is 
explicit in his reference of airod to the believer in Christ: «i 
yap mept Tod mvevpatos elpytar as VOwp Lov mwotapav dikyv 
exmopevomevoy éK Tov motevovros ...* So, too, Cyril of 
Jerusalem (Caz, xvi. 11), Basil® (7” Ps. 46%), and Athanasius 
(Festal Letters, ix. 7, xliv.).6 That Christ is the ultimate 
source of living water, which represents the Spirit, is 
common to all interpretations; but these writers understand 
also that those who receive it from Him hand it on in their turn 
to others.” So in the Odes of Solomon (vi.) we have Christ the 
xe(uappos § or torrent of living water spreading over the world, 
while the ministers of this draught of the Spirit relieve many. 
This is the Johannine doctrine of the Spirit, appearing again 
in another form at 2073, 

The reference of éx tis kowdias adtod to the believer is in 
strict correspondence with the earlier passage 41°14, where it 


1 Epist. Ixxiii. 11; but cf. lxiii. 8. 

2 ].T.S., Oct. 1922, p. 66 f., and cf. Jan. 1923, p. 174. 

3 Harvard Theol. Review, Oct. 1923, p. 339. 

*Comm. in Ioan. vol. ii. p. 250 (ed. Brooke) ; cf. also Hom. in 
Num. xvii. 4. 

5 Basil’s comment on the river of Ps. 464 is: rls 5 av elm 6 roramds 
ToD Oeod 7) 7d Tvedua 7d dor éx Tis wloTews Tv els Xpiordv wemiocTevK6Twr, 
éyyevouevov tots détos ; He then quotes Jn. 7°8 and 414. 

6 Ephraim also ends the first clause with mwérw (Hom. On our 
Lord, i. 41) ; and Tatian seems to have taken the same line, although 
this cannot be certain. 

7 Syr. sin and Syr. cur. appear also to support this interpretation. 

8 So Origen (Selecta in Deut., Lommatzsch, x. 374) speaks of that 
good land #s xeluappos 6 Xpiorbs, worl{wr rois THs coplas vépacu. 
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is said of the water which Christ gives that it will be in 
the believer awyyi) ddaros GAXopevov cis Cwiv aidvov. The 
imagery of ‘‘ If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink,” goes back to Isa. 551; and similarly (as at 4!) the 
imagery of v. 38 goes back to Isa. 58!!: ‘‘ Thou shalt be like 
a spring of water whose waters fail not.”” As we have seen 
on 414, this idea appears in many places in Hebrew literature, 
although the actual words cannot be traced. He who has 
drunk deep of the living waters which are the gift of Christ 
becomes himself, in his turn and in humbler measure, a foun- 
tain from which the water of life flows for the refreshment 
of others. 

The xowAia is regarded in the O.T. as the seat of man’s 
emotional nature (Prov. 207”). Water is often symbolic of the 
Divine Law (see on 47°), and the Law is ‘‘ in the heart ”’(Ps. 40%) 
of Yahweh’s servant, or, as some LXX texts have it, é& péow 
THs KolAtas pov. The Psalm goes on: ‘‘I have not hid thy 
righteousness within my heart, I have declared thy faithful- 
ness ” (Ps. 40). So again in Prov. 184 we have: vdwp Badd 
Aéyos év Kapdia dvdpds, rorauyds S& dvamndver kal myyy lwis. 
Hence the O.T. conception is that the Divine Law is in the 
heart (xapdia or xowAia) of one inspired by the Spirit of 
Yahweh, like a fountain which cannot be repressed, but which 
perpetually sends forth a stream of living water. This is the 
Johannine teaching of 7°. 

The use of coda is in accordance with the Semitic habit 
of expressing emphasis! by mentioning some part of the 
body, e.g. ‘‘the mouth of Yahweh hath spoken it,” ‘‘ His 
arm wrought salvation.” ‘‘Out of his belly” is only an 
emphatic way of saying ‘‘ From him shall flow.” The living 
waters to the thought of the prophets (Zech. 148, Ezek. 471) 
flowed from a holy place, viz. Jerusalem; but here they are 
said to flow from a holy man, viz. one who has believed in 
Christ. : 

There is no difficulty in the construction, 6 motedwy eis 
éué being a suspended subject; cf. 15° 6 pevwv ev euol... 
otros Péper kaprov, and see on 11”, 

39. todto 8¢ etwev mepl tod mvedpatos. We have here an 
explanatory comment by the evangelist on the words of Jesus 
which precede it ; see, for similar comments, Introd., p. xxxlv. 
In this passage, at any rate, there can be no question of the 
accuracy of the interpretation. The Living Water sym- 

1See Barnes, J.7.S., July 1922, p. 421. 
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bolises the Spirit, which believers in Christ (not only the 
original disciples) were (¢ueAXov, cf. 67) to receive (cf. 1633, 
1 Jn. 3% 43%). As Paul has it waves ev rvedpa éroricOnpev 
(1 Cor. 121), the metaphor, of the Spirit as water, being the 
same as here. 

Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr. iii. 322) quotes a passage from the 
Talmud, showing that even by the Jews the libation of water at 
the Feast of Tabernacles (see on v. 37) was taken to symbolise 
the outpouring of the Spirit: ‘‘ Why do they call it the house of 
drawing? Because thence they draw the Holy Spirit” 
(Beresh. Rabba, fol. 70. 1). The Jews held that the Holy 
Spirit had departed after the deaths of Zechariah and Malachi, 
the last of the prophets, and they looked for a future outpouring 
(Joel 2; cf. Acts 27). 

The various readings are mainly due to attempts at inter- 
pretation. NDTA@ have morevovres, but BLTW have 
muotevoavtes, the words primarily referring to the reception of 
the Spirit by the original group of disciples. B has o for the 
better attested o§. In the second clause of the verse, scribes 
have defined amveiya by the insertion of dywv (LNWTA), D 
reading 1 mvedua dyov éx aidrois, and B dyov dedopevov. 
LNTWIA have ovdérw for otmw (the reading of SBD®) before 
ofdoOy. 

For the force of mucreverv cis airov, see ON V. 5. 

ora yap jy mena, #.e. the Spirit was not yet operating oF 
not yet present, elvat being used for mapetvat, as in Acts 192 
GAN otd ci Tvedua aywov erry HKovoanev, The Ephesian 
disciples could not have doubted the exsstence of the Holy 
Spirit; it was His presence or His operation of which they were 
doubtful. See also on 6”, 

Attempts have been made to distinguish 76 zvedua, with 
the article, from vedua without it; the former standing for 
the personal Spirit, the latter for a gift or manifestation of the 
Spirit. The distinction may hold sometimes, but here it is 
hard to maintain it: ‘‘ He spake zepi rod TvevpaTos, which 
they who believed on Him were to receive: for rvedua was not 
yet.” We should expect, if the proposed rule about the article 
were sound, that at its first Onen tee in this verse wvedua 
should be without it. See above on 3°, 474, 

odmw ydp iv mvedpa, ott 6 ‘Ingots odmw eS0fdo0n. Here Jn. 
introduces a conception, not explicit outside the Fourth Gospel, 
of the Passion of Jesus as His ‘‘ glorification ”’ (see on 14). 
It is the word used by Jesus | Himself (1278, and by anticipation 
13°1), and Jn. uses it again in his narrative (121%), This is the 
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supreme illustration of the saying that ‘‘ he that hateth his life 
shall keep it” (see on 1275). It is the continual paradox of the 
Gospel that death is the beginning of new life. And so it was 
not until Jesus had been “‘ glorified ”’ in death that the Spirit 
came upon those who were ‘‘in Him.” The seed is not 
quickened except it die, and, to the thought of Paul, it was 
not until His Resurrection after death that Christ became a 
Quickening Spirit, tvedua Cworooty (1 Cor. 15%). Not until 
He had passed through death could His Spirit descend. Not 
until the Passion was over could He say ddBere rvetua ayrov 
(2072). Pentecost was, necessarily, after Calvary. This great 
conception is common to Paul and Jn. (cf. 10!” 123); and it 
follows from it that the death of the Incarnate Word was His 
‘* slorification.” Cf. 171, and see further on 16’. 

The verb SoédfecOa: is used more than once of the death 
of a Christian martyr in later literature. Not only in the case 
of Christ (1216 23 1331) might it be said that martyrdom was a 
‘* glorification ” of the martyr himself; e.g. in the Canons of 
Peter of Alexandria (czvca 300 A.D.) we have: ovrw Srédavos 
mparos Kat ixvos avrod paptipiov dvadegdpevos . .. ev dvdpare 
Xpicrod edofdcFn.1 The tporaiov of a martyr, his sign of 
victory, was the place of his death.? 

40. That many of the multitude (6yAos) believed in Jesus’ 
claims has been told already (v. 31). 

€x Tod dxAou ody dxodcavtes TOv Adywv ToUTwv KTA. We must 
supply twes (as at 1617): ‘‘some of the crowd.’ The rec. 
text inserts zoAAoé (from v. 31), but om. XNBDLNTW6®. 
Again, the rec. text reads rov Adyov, but SBDLN have tov 
Adyor TovTwr. 

We are not to take vv. 40-43 as referring exclusively or 
particularly to the effect produced by the great pronouncement 
of vv. 37, 38. tay Aéywv tovtwy include the whole of the 
teaching which Jesus had given during the feast (vv. 25-38). 
This teaching was appreciated by some of His hearers, for 
dxovew followed by a gen. implies (see on 3%) an intelligent 
and obedient hearing (a point which is obscured by the acc. 
tov Adyov of the rec. text). 

No doubt, the climax of the teaching was reached vv. 37, 38. 
The hearers of the words, ‘‘ Out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water,” recognised that the claim involved was that 
He, of whose disciples such a thing could be asserted, was 
inspired in a peculiar degree by the Spirit of Yahweh. He 
must be the authorised exponent and missionary of the Law. 

1 Routh, Rel. Sacy., iv. 34. 2 F.B., 4594. 
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41. GdXot Acyor Otrdés éorw & Xpurrés* of 8 Heyor M} yap é& 
tys Tadwtaias 6 Xpiords Epyerar; 42. oy } ypad}) clear on & 
Tod owépparos Aauetd, xal dd BynOAcép ris Kauys Srov Fy Aaveid, 
Epxerat O Xpiords; 43. oxiopa ody éyevero & TO dyAwo & atror 
44. twes dé AOedov é abrav rida airoy, GAN otdels Exé8alear EF 


Accordingly, some identified the speaker with ‘‘ the prophet,” 
the predestined successor of Moses. (See on r™ and 6™.) 

41. Gddot A\eyor xtA. Others went further, and said He 
was the Messiah Himself (cf. vv. 26, 31; and seeon1™). The 
imperfects éAcyor . . . éAeyor indicate that such was the common 
talk. 

For ot 82 \eyor in the second clause (BLTN®), dAAo: eyor 
is given again by NDIA, and this may be right; cf. dAAa . . . 
GAAo at 9°. 

ph yap éx ris TadtAaias 6 Xpiotds Epxerar; The introductory 
#4) yép implies a negative answer. 

41, 42. ‘‘ Doth the Christ come out of Galilee?” They 
were incredulous, because the Scriptures had led them to believe 
that He would be ‘‘ of the seed of David” (2 Sam. 7% 38, 
Ps. 132", Isa. r14, Jer. 235), and from Bethlehem (Mic. 5°), 
David’s village (1 Sam. 17); and they were surprised that 
One coming from Galilee should be regarded as fulfilling these 
conditions. It is characteristic of the ‘‘irony of St. John” 
(see on 1) that he does not stay his narrative to make any 
comment. His readers were, he was sure, well instructed in 
the Christian tradition that Jesus was born at Bethlehem, while 
His home was at Nazareth in Galilee. See on v. 52. 

The suggestion (see on r“) that in Jn. the prepositions éxé 
and éx may be distinguished in usage, the former applying to 
domicile and the latter to dirthplace, will not apply here. 
Micah (5) said of Bethlehem é€ od po éfeXe’cerar, but this 
is changed to dwé BynO\edp (Vv. 42); and not only so, but the 
preposition é« is applied to Galilee, where ard would be more 
appropriate, if the distinction could be sustained. See on rr}. 

43. cxicpa ov éyéveto év TO Sxdo St adrév. The people were 
divided in opinion about Him, as before (v. 12). A similar 
oxicpa among the ‘‘ Pharisees” and ‘‘ Jews” is noted again, 
gi8 ro}, 

44. This verse is repeated, with slight changes, from v. 30, 
where see note; cf. also 8”. 

twes Sé HOedov xtd., ‘* some were inclined to arrest Him,” 
sc. some of the crowd, who were divided in the view they took 
of Jesus and His words (cf. v. 40, é« rod dxAov). At v. 30 it 
was not the common people, but the Jewish leaders, who sought 
to lay hands on Him. 


. 
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eee A tal a 
avrov Tas xetpas. 45. "HAGov ody of tanpérar pds Tovs dpyuepeis 
Q ~~ “~ 
kat Papicatiovs, kai elrov avrois éxeivor Ava ri ovK iyydyere avrov; 


éBadrev is supported by BLT, but sDNWTA® give the 
stronger form éméBadev, as at v. 30. 

Other differences between v. 30 and v. 44 (apart from the 
omission in v. 44 of Jn.’s statement in v. 30 that the reason why 
the arrest of Jesus was not made was that ‘‘ His hour had not 
come ’’) are: (1) #@edov is not so strong as é{yrowv. Some 
of the crowd were zuclined to arrest Jesus, but they did not 
seek to make the arrest, as His Jewish opponents did. (2) For 
the characteristic Johannine use of xa‘ instead of xatrou at 
v. 30, we have here the more usual d\d\d. (3) For tiv yelpa 
of v. 30 we have tds xetpas at v. 44. Abbott (Dzat. 2575) 
suggests that xeipa may be explained as Hebraic and yeipas 
as Hellenic, comparing Esth. 6? where, for the Hebrew “‘ lay 
hand on,” the LXX has émBadciv ras xeipas. But this is too 
subtle. 

45. The report of the Temple police, who had been ordered 
(v. 32) to arrest Jesus, now follows, with a notice of the protest 
made by Nicodemus. 

No arrest had been made, evidently because the differences 
of opinion about Jesus and His claims were obvious, and it 
might not have been safe. So the police officers (émnpérac) 
report to the Sanhedrim (mpés rods dpxrepets kal Saprcatous) that 
they had done nothing. But they (éketvo, z.e. the Sanhedrim) 
ask why their orders were not obeyed, 81a ti odk jydyete adrdv ; 

It should be observed that the section, vv. 45-52, narrating 
the anger of the Sanhedrim at the failure to arrest Jesus does 
not necessarily belong to this particular point in the narrative; 
although it suits the context, it would suit other contexts equally 
well, See on 8. 

46. The answer to the question, ‘‘ Why did you not bring 
Him ?” is surprising and unwelcome: ‘‘ Never did man so 
speak.” These official servants of the Sanhedrim had been 
impressed, as the Galilean peasants had been impressed 
(Mt. 778: 29), by the power of Jesus’ teaching. It is not to 
be supposed that vv. 33, 34, 37, 38, give more than frag- 
ments of what He said since the order was given for His 
arrest (v. 32); but it is noticeable that it was His words, not 
His works, that attracted attention, and it must have been 
disconcerting to those who were habitual teachers of the Law, 
to learn that the words of the new Teacher had made so deep 
an impression. His words were unique and without parallel, 
as also were His works, which He said were such as ‘‘ none 


other did”’ (15%). 
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t ¥ 
46. dmexpiOnoay of ianpérar Ovderore éAdAnoev otTws avOpwros, ds 
otros AaXel 6 dvOpwros. 47. amexpiOnoay ody airois of Papicaior 
My Kai ipets werAdvyobe; 48. py tus ék Tov apxovTwv éxiorevoeV 
a X ” ® 
eis abtrov  éx tev Dapicaiwyv; 49. GAAG 6 GxAos oOvTOS O py 
ywaoKwv Tov vomov érdparot ciow. 
, / A > , e 3 00 A tee. rh 

50. Aéyes Nixddnuos pds adrovs, 6 éAOav wpos airov mporepov, 

els dv e& abray, 51. My 6 vopos Hudv kpiver tov GvOpwrov éav py 


After o88émote é\ddyoev oftws dvOpwros, 8* DN@ add ds odtos 
(Aadet) & GvOpwros. These additional words are omitted by 
x°BLTW, but the sense remains unaltered. 

47. The Pharisees, the most forward in the persecution of 
Jesus, as being the most zealous in the cause of Jewish ortho- 
doxy, reply for the rest ph kat Spets wemAdvyobe; ‘* Are you 
also led astray ?’’ See on 6® for the form of the question, 
which suggests that a negative answer is expected. Cf. v. 12 
for mAavav. 

48. pi tis éx tav dpydvtwv emioteucey eis aitdv; ‘‘Did a 
single one of the rulers believe in Him?” the form of the 
question, 7 71s, implying that a negative answer was the only 
possible one. Yet, a little later, this astonishing thing had 
come to pass, ék t&v dpxdvtrwy moAAol eémiotevoay eis aidTdov 
(124); but at this moment it seemed incredible. See on 
v. 32 for the dpxovres, and cf. v. 50. 

# éx tov Gapicaiwy; ‘‘ Or a single one of the Pharisees ? ” 
Only a select few of the Pharisees were in the Sanhedrim, but 
the Pharisees generally were the most orthodox of all the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (cf. 124 73%), 

The trnpéra. are blamed severely because they did not 
do as they were told, and it is truly remarkable that they had 
not arrested Jesus. Subordinate officers, the Pharisees seem 
to say, have no right to judge of the expediency of an order 
which they have received. 

49. GNA & Sxdos obtos & ph ywookov Tov vdpov érdparot 
eiowv. The Rabbis had a profound contempt for the unlettered 
multitude, paxn oy, who were not learned in the Torah. 
érdparos does not occur again in the N.T. 


Intervention of Nicodemus (vv. 50-52) 


50. Ad€yet N. tmpds adrovs, sc. to the Pharisees. For this 
constr., see on 2°, 

els dv é& adté&v, sc. being a member of the Sanhedrim, and 
so taking up the challenge of v. 48. For the constr., see on 1%. 

Most MSS. add 6 é\Oav pds adtév mpdtepov, thus identi- 
fying Nicodemus with the person described in 31. s* omits 


® 
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> a fal > > a \ A td A 4 

akovon TPOTOV Tap avTOU Kal yv@ Ti ToLel; 52. amexplOnocay Kat 
t oro M3 Nene TAX, X , > > °F Piscean e 

elxav avt@ My Kat od é« THs TadtAaias ef; eépavyvnoov Kal ide Ort éx 
A , , > > 4 

THs Tadralas tpopyrns ovK éyetperat, 


the words; NIA insert vuxrds (from 37), omitting zpdrepov; 
D has vuxrds 7d rpGrov (the true reading at 19%). 

If the story of Nicodemus could be held to belong to the 
last week of the ministry (see on 31), then this passage would 
be the first mention of him, and the words omitted by x* would 
be, in that case, a later gloss added by an editor. 

51. The expostulation of Nicodemus is characteristic of 
the cautious timidity of the man. He rests his case on a 
recognised principle of law, and suggests that the procedure 
intended by the Sanhedrim will be illegal; but he does not 
explicitly espouse the cause of Jesus (see on 31). That a 
report should not be received without scrutiny (Ex. 231), and 
that both sides should be heard (Deut. 11%), are principles 
implied in the Jewish legislative code. 

With tiv dvOpwmoy, sc. “ any man,” cf. 2°, Mt. 10°6, Less 
probably it might be rendered ‘‘ ¢4e man,” z.e. the man who is 
accused (cf. Mt. 267). 

éav ph dxovon mpatov map adtod. Field (¢” Joc.) points 
out that dxovew mapd tivos is a classical phrase for hearing a 
man in his own defence; but the phrase occurs in Jn. in other 
passages where this is not implied (see on 1). 

For mpaétov (S BDLNW6®) the rec. has zpérepor. 

52. The members of the Sanhedrim had no sympathy with 
the plea for delay which Nicodemus put forward. Was he 
also a Galilean, like the Galilean whose case he was defending ? 
(see v. 41). Let him search, and he will see that it is not from 
Galilee that a prophet is arising. These aristocrats of Jeru- 
salem had a scornful contempt for the rural Galilzeans. 

For éyetperas (NBDTNW6®) the rec. has éyjyepra. If 
the reading éyyyepra: were correct, the assertion that from 
Galilee no prophet has arisen would be obviously untrue. 
Jonah, at any rate, was a Galilean, for he was of Gath-hepher 
(2 Kings 14”), which was in Galilee (Josh. 19"). And 
possibly Hosea, whose prophecies were concerned with the 
Northern Kingdom, was also a Galilzan. 

There was nothing in O.T. tradition to suggest that Galilee 
was an inferior district of the Holy Land. Isaiah, in particular, 
had sung of the days when Zebulun and Naphtali should 
be made glorious ‘‘ beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles”? 
(Isa. 91). It is not likely, therefore, that the saying é« tijs 


1See G. A. Smith, Histor. Geogr. of Holy Land, p. 428 n., for con- 
siderations which show that this was on the west side of Jordan. 
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Tadtkatas mpodytns odk éyelperar was a proverb, as the form 
of the sentence might suggest. It is a merely contemptuous 
assertion, ‘‘ Out of Galilee is not arising a prophet” (cf. 
v.41). See on 1, 

dru is not to be translated ‘‘ for,’’ but “ that.” 

For the verb épavvav, see above on 5%, the only other place 
where it is found in Jn. Possibly épavvnooy has reference here 
also to a searching of the Scriptures; but it is more probable 
that the meaning is ‘‘ if you will take the trouble to look, you 
will see that out of Galilee no prophet is arising.” Cf. 2 Kings 
1073 épevvyoare kal idere, Where épevvjcare is only ampliative 
of idere, as here. 


[For 753-8" see the notes at the end of Vol. II. on the 
Pericope de Adultera.] 
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